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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  RspresentatiyeSi 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  S,  1911, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard  wick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  personal  matter  which  the 
chair  wishes  to  refer  to  before  resuming  tne  work  of  the  committee 
In  this  committee  we  all  miss  our  colleague,  Judge  Madison,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  pei^onal  bereavement  to  eacn  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  it  is  to  the  chair.  We  were  with  him  here  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  We  all  knew  him  and  recognized  his  worth 
and  value,  and  I  consider  his  death  as  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  and 
especially  to  this  committee.  It  really  saddens  me  to  meet  in  thk 
room  agam,  for  the  jGrst  time  since  his  death,  and  miss  him  as  I  do 
miss  him. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hinds  a  committee  of  two  was  appointed  to 
draft  suitable  resolutions  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

testheoht  of  mb«  Wallace  p.  willett. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.; 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  give  us  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Wallace  P.  Willett. 

The  Chairman.  Your  address  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  82  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Principally  a  wire-service  news  bureau  covering  the 
United  States  and  a  caole  service  covering  every  sugar  country  in 
the  world,  virtually;  and  also  the  publishing  of  a  daily  and  weekly 
sugar-traae  journal,  and  brokers  m  raw  and  refined  sugars  to  a 
moderate  extent. 

The  Cftatrman.  Brokers  in  both  raw  and  refined  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  CHAmBiAN.  Mr.  Willett,  are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Willett  &  Gray  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  senior  member  of  that  firm  ? 

*Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes^  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN,  How  long  have  you  been  the  senior  member  of 
that  firm? 

Mr.  Willett.  During  its  entire  existence. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  been  with  that  firm  and  its  predecessor  since 
1853. 

The  Chairman.  Publishing  a  sugar-trade  journal  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Since  about  1875. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  publishing  a  weekly  sugar  journal 
since  about  1875 1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 
.  The  Chairman.  Always  under  the  name  of  WUlett  &  Gray? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no ;  under  the  name  of  Willett  &  Gray,  succes- 
sors to  the  former  company.  The  original  &m  that  I  went  into, 
when  I  was  17  years  old,  was  Joseph  B.  Glover  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  publishing  a  sugar  journal  ? 

Str.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir; 

The  Chairman.  Just  start  at  the  time  when  you  went  into*  the 
sugar  trade  journal  business. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  At  the  time  we  started'  the  sugarjoumal  bumiess, 
the  firm  was  Willelt  &  Hamiiit,  New  York,  and  Willett,  Hamlia  & 
Co.,  Bostofik 

Tke  Chairman,  About  what  time  was  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  at  the  time  we  beg»n  the  publication  of  a 
8Ug«r  trad»  journal  the  firm  was  Joseph  B.  Glover  &  Co.,  in  Bosteiiy 
and  Willett,  Hfimdisb  <&  Co.,  in  New  Yerk.  Th«l  is  my  reeoUection 
new. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  Willett  &  Gray  bean  publishing  a 
weekly  sugar  journal? 

Mp.  WnxBTT.  Since  about  1884, 1  think. 

The»  Chairman.  Since  1884  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  previous  to  that.  I  could  give  you  the>  Duets 
exactly  at  some  other  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  not  v«y  important.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  show  how  much  experience  you  have  had  in  the  business. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  been  in  the  business  since  1853,  and  I  am 
now  76  years  oW. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  76^  yeairs  old,  aod  yoa  have  been  in 
the  sugar  business  ever  since  you  were  17  years  old) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

.The  Chairman.  And  ^ou  have  been  publishing  or  assisting  in 
publishmg  a  sugar  trade  journal  since  when  ? 

'    Mf.  WiLLETT.  I  began  making  sugar  figures  when  I  first  went  into 
the  firm,  but  we  did  not  publish  an;pbhin^. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you,  m  some  way  or  other,  been 
interested  in  pubhshing  a  New  York  sugar  trade  journal  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  the  public  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiiLLETT.  It  must  be  about  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  40  years  you  have  been  publishing  sugar 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  in  some  shape  or  other. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  I  do-not  wish  to  stiain  your  modesty, 
1>ut  is  not  Willett  &  Gray's  considered  the  leading  sugar  journal  of 
this  continent  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  try  to  make  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  it  has  a  wide  circulation  among  the 
trade } 
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Mr.  Wnxwrr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  HiaTe  you  any  rivals  or  oompetitors  in  that 
business? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  do  not  considier  that  we  have;  no,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  there  is  the  American  Beet  Oazette,  or  a 
name  similar  to  that,  is  there  not  ? 

^hbr.  WxLLBTr.  Yes;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  published 
inOhicapo. 

The  &AjatMAN.  That  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  beet  interests  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  more  modem  publication  and  more 
scientific. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  modem  pubhcations  are  more 
scientific  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  recent  modem  pubtication,  of  a 
fewyears'  staiMling  compared  with  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  for  the  last  40  or  50  years 
you  have  been  a  close  observer  of  sugar  conditions  throughout  the 
woiidf 

Mr.  WnJ^sfT.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  trade  ccmst-antly. 

The  <7HAiRiffAK.  Does  that  include  prices  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries from  year  to  yearf 

Mr.  WnxETT.  i  es,  sir. 

Tike  Chairman.  It  incliides,  of  course,  American  prices  ? 

Sfr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  nr. 

The  Chairman.  In  ev^ry  section  of  the  cotmtry  ? 

Mr.  WiLWCTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wholesale  «b4  retail  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  ^^ett,  there  was  quite  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
price  «f  sugar  eaiily  in  the  fall.  I  think  it  Brobably  began  in  Septem- 
W,  did  it  not.  or  possibly  a  little  earlier  tnan  that  ? 

Mr.  WttLteqrr.  Yew  refer  to  1011  f 

The  CKakman.  Yes.    There  was  a  sharp  advance  in  price. 

Mr.  WtttETT.  The  rise  dates  back  to  June  or  July. 

The  Chairman.  The  movement  really  started  in  June  or  July,  19111 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  did  not  get  very  much  Accentuated  until 
the  eariy  fall,  did  it  t 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohacbman.  And  then  it  jumped  ver%'  suddenly  almost  2  cents 
a  pound,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLftrr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee,  for  its  informa- 
tion as  well  as  lor  the  information  of  the  public,  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, was  the  cause  of  that  sudden,  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  began,  as  you  say,  in  the  summer  of  1911,  and  was  accentuated 
in  the  eany  f aH  of  this  year! 

Mr.  Willett.  Well,  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  beginning,  the  world 
went  over  the  last  sugar  camnaign  with  an  apparent  surplus  of  some 
800,000  tons  of  siigar  bevona  reqjuii^ements  for  consumption. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Willett,  I  did  not  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  I  say  the  world  went  over  the  last  sugar  campaign 
endmg  September  1,  1910,  with  an  apparent  surplus  of  800,000  tons 
idf  sugar.  Which  surplus  caused  a  very  low  range  of  prices  throughout 
the  world. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  any  extent.  It  will  be  stopped  at  the  point 
where  the  United  Kingdom's  wants  compel  their  refiners  to  enter 
the  Cuban  sugar  market  for  a  supply  of  tne  Cuban  crop  sugars  this 
season.  They,  would  then  come  into  competition  with  the  United 
States  sugar  refiners  and  make  the  price  for  Cuban  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Which  might,  of  cx)urse,  run  that  price  up  to 
some  extent? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  it  stands  to-day,  the  United  Kingdom  refiners 
arc  not  in  the  market  for  Cuban  sugars  at  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  But  their  necessities  might  force  them  to  enter 
that  market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  have  already  bought  speculatively  some 
140,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  crop. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  have  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  have  bought  that  as  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

The  Chairman.  On  future  contracts? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  future  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Which  thev  might  or  might  not  require  to  be 
fulfilled? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  which  they  are  obliged  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  they  sell  them? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  do  that  in  the  sugar  trade  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir;  frequently.  That  is  a  speculative  move- 
ment, in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  fact  they  have  bought  this  140,000 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  tney  will  take  it  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  could  be  supplied  elsewhere,  where  delivery 
is  easier  and  cheaper,  they  would  probably  sell  that;  is  that  your  idea  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  give  for  that,  do  you  know) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  paid  the  basis  of  3^  cents  f.  o.  b.  Habana  or 
f.  o.  b.  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  judgment  is  that  the  conditions  are 
such  that  there  probably  will  be  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  so  that  it  will  go  back  toward  where  it  was  before  this  move- 
ment which  we  have  been  describing  started  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  as  we  would  con- 
sider it,  from  now  forward  would  be  limited  to  about  the  difference 
between  the  present  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugars,  which  is  4.94,  and  the 
first  deliveries  of  the  Cuban  crop,  which  is  3.50,  cost  and  freight,  plus 
the  duty  of  1.34,  which  would  oe  4.84. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  New  York? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  New  York;  showing  that  the  present  prices  in 
New  York  are  very  nearly  at  the  parity  of  the  prices  for  January  and 
February  delivery  of  ('uban  sugars.  Now,  whether  liiey  will  go 
below  that  parity,  as  1  have  said  before,  depends  entirely  upon  tms 
competition  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  conditions,  in  other  words,  which  you  have 
just  described. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  Kingdom  must 
have  700,000  tons  of  sugar  from  other  countries  besides  Germany  or 
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else  her  consumption  must  be  largely  reduced,  because  last  year  she 
got  that  amount  from  Germany.^ 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Willett,  you  look  for  a  still  further 
decline?  I  mean  that  is  your  estimate,  and  of  course  that  is  just 
like  any  other  estimate. 

Mr.  WiLLJBTT.  I  look  for  some  further  decline. 

The  Chaibman.  As  much  as  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Half  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  very  slight  decline? 

Mr.  Willett.  A  very  slight  decline. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  are  liable  to  stay  during  this 
sugar  year  at  least  a  cent  higher  than  we  were  before  this  movement 
began  last  summer? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  the  summer  approaches,  the  condi- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  will  control  that,  ana  prices  may  be  very 
much  higher  or  very  much  lower. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  vnth  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  prices  will  be  any  lower  in 
this  campaign.  Thus  far  the  United  States  refiners  have  not  bought 
a  single  pound  of  sugar  in  Cuba  for  their  January  and  February 
reouirements. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  in  ^our  judgment  did  any  American 
refiner  of  sugar  or  any  combination  of  American  refiners  of  sugar 
have  anything  to  do  with  putting  up  the  prices  of  sugar  on  thfe 
American  people  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  price  advanced  in  New  York,  did  it 
advance  the  same  way  in  London  and  Hamburg  and  everywhere 
else  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Willett.  New  York  followed  way  behind. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  advfiince  did  not  come  as  soon 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  did  not  come  as  soon  or  to  as  large  an  extent. 

The  Chaibman.  It  did  not  advance  as  soon  or  to  as  large  an  extent 
as  it  did  in  these  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  not  as  great  in  New  York  as  in  these  foreign 
countries,  except  at  one  single  period  when  New  York  ran  absolutely 
short. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  no  stock  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Had  no  stock,  and  then  we  went  a  little  above  the 
world  prices,  or  the  Hamburg  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  above  the  Hamburg  prices  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  not  more  than  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  But  most  of  the  time  you  have  been  under  Ham- 
buK  prices  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  At  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  or  not  demonstrate,  in  your  opinion, 
that  no  local  conditions  could  have  caused  the  advance — that  no  local 
conditions  or  local  combination  of  refiners  could  have  caused  the 
advance  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Nothing  in  the  United  States  could  have  caused  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  if  it  had  been  local  to  the  United  States, 
it  would  not  have  affected  the  Hamburg  market.) 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except,  probably,  in  an  indirect  and  a  very  smsU 
way,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  fancy  that  the  European  speculators  were  inr 
fiuenced  in  their  movement  toward  higher  prices  somewhat  by  that 
deficiency  in  the  Cuban  erop,  and  by  the  expectation  that  the  United 
States  refiners  would  run  short  of  sugar  durmg  the  end  of  the  season, 
between  crops,  and  be  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  crops  for  wnat  years  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Between  the  crop  years.  JCuropean  speculators 
always  take  note  every  year  of  the  United  States.  They  watch  the 
United  States  very  closely  to  see  how  we  are  coming  out  on  our  tail- 
end  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  manipulation  or  combination  or  ame- 
ment  or  scheme  by  the  American  sugar  refiners  haTe  anything  ^at- 
ever,  in  your  judgment,  to  do  with  this  recent  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  <io  not  thmk  the  Aiaerican  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  was  in  anyway  responsible  for  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chaieman.  Or  the  F'edeml  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  Or  the  Arismckle  or  any  other  American  beet- 
sugar  factory  or  cane  refinery  4 
*  Mr.  WnxETT.  No,  sir;  absohitely  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  conditions  were  world-widel 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  oondition  was  brought  about  by  crop 
conditions  and  in  response  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  speculation  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  speculation  in  Europe  was  based  on  what 
tiiey  thought  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly.  We  have  no  sugar  exchanges  in  the 
United  States,  hence  we  have  no  speculation.  But  Europe  is  a 
network  of  sugar  exchan|>es,  and  they  speculate  evorjr  day. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  do  in  <^otton  and  gram  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  that  condition  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  consider  any  of  our  American 
refiners  or  manufacturers  in  any  way  responsible  ?* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  any  refiner  to  have  this 
higher  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  decidedly  against  their  interests. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Why  was  it  against  their  interests  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  lower  the  price  of  raw  sugars  the  more 
stable  and  permanent  their  profits. 

The  Chairman.  The  loss  money  they  would  have  tied  up  in  raw 
sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  less  would  be  tlie  worth  of  the  sugar  lost 
in  refining  ? 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes;  and  as  it  happens  to-day ,  after  a  rise,  when  the 
return  comes  all  the  refiners  are  in  a  position  to  lose  money  by  the 
downward  movement  in  the  raw-sugar  market. 

The  CwATaMAN.  To  the  extent  of  the  stock  they  have  on  hand  t 

Mr.  WxLLBTT.  To  the  es&tent  ol  the  stock  they  carry,  which  in  the 
case  wf  the  Svgar  Trust  is  simiething  like  150,000  tons. 

The  Chaikman.  They  might  reeoup,  howey^er ,  to  some  extent  on 
ad^aoco  oontracts  ? 

Mv.  YfjuJKTT.  Oh,  yes^;  th«y  have  done  that  this  year. 

Tha  Chajbhan.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  they  would  all  have  gone 
broke  on  this  sort  of  a  moveme&t  ? 

M&  W12.EBTT.  Yes. 

The  Cs^ASMUAJS,  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  (fid  you  ever  have  any  sort  of 
finasieial  conneetioA,  outside-  o£  what  you  ordinarily  would  have  in  a 
businffii^  way^  with  the  American  Sugair  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLUBTET.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  journal  has  sJl:waj?8>  been  perfectly  independ* 
ent  o£  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Perfectly.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has 
been  a  small  itena  in  our  business.     Our  business  is  world-wide. 

The  Chaduian.  But  they  are  a  considerable  item  in  your  business 
so  f«r  as  this  country  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  but  out 
general  business,  you  will  notice,  is  worid«-wide,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  publish  such  a  paper. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  do>  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
we  iiave  had  it  stated  before  us  that  at  one  period  you  made  a  western 
tri|>  for  Mr.  Havenkeyer  to  lode  into  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  did  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibbian.  That  was  m  1901  or  1902  ? 

Mr.  Wbj^tt.  That  was  in  November,  lliKXl. 

The  Chairhan.  The  trip  begaa  in  November,  190)  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  ana  ended  in  November,  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  ^ou  go  ? 

Mr.  WiLEJSTV.  May  I  explain  to  the  committee  how  that  came 
about? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  da  so.  We  have 
heard  so  mueh  talk  about  that,  we  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Wi£lett.  I  would  like  to  explain  it,  too.  Jk&r.  McFa^land, 
president  of  a  bank  in  Grand  Junction.,  soutiiem  Colorado,  came  to 
New  York  in  October,  1901,  with  au/thnrilnr  to  sell  the  beet-sugar 
factory  located  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.     He  eame  to  us  with  his 

flans,  and  placed  the  sale  of  that  factory  in  our  hands.    I  met  Mr. 
'a&ner  and  taOted  l^ot  sueara  with  him^  and  told  him  we  had  such 
a  wopoaitioii^  f«r  the  sale  01  a  faetory  in  southern;  Colorado. 
The  Chaibman.  That  was  Mr.  Lowell  M.  PsdiMr? 
Mr.  WiM^irrr.  Yes,  sir;^  and  Mr.  Pafaoer  suggested  tiutt  I  place  it 
before  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  he  arranged  a  meeting  for  me  with  Mr. 
HaiaMuemer. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  then  one  of  Mr.  Hanremeyer's 
business  associates? 
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Mr.  WjiXETT.  Yes,  sir.  I  met  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Sni2EB.  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  I  met  them  at  Mr.  Have- 
meyer's  office,  with  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  that 
property,  and  went  over  the  proposition  with  those  two  gentlemen, 
and  they  appointed  an  agricultural  expert,  Mr.  Myer,  a  director  or 
the  company,  and  their  chemical  expert.  Dr.  Hooker,  to  go  to  Grand 
Junction  with  Mr.  McFarland  and  mvself  and  investigate  the  prop- 
erty. This  was  on  a  Tuesday,  I  think,  and  we  started  the  following 
Saturday.  After  appointing  that  committee,  Mr.  Havemeyer  saia 
to  me:  ''What  are  the  best  States  for  beet-sugar  production  and 
who  are  the  best  people  in  it?"  I  said  that  Colorado  was  one  of  the 
best  States  for  beet^ugar  production  on  account  of  its  abundant 
sunshine,  but  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  in  that  State  in  relation 
to  the  farmers  producing  the  beets;  that  Utah  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful because  the  Mormons  could  control  their  farmers. 

The  CfiAiBMAN.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Palmer  told  us 
about  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is?  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler  was 
the  beet  man  in  the  beetnsugar  business;  that  the  company  of  which 
he  was  the  manager,  the  Lehi  Co.,  bad  made  the  best  returns,  and 
Mr.  Havemeyer  said,  ''Go  out  and  see  him." 

The  Chairman.  Go  out  and  see  Cutler? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  He  said,  "You  can  say  to  Mr.  Cutler  that, 
this  is  not  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  persons  interested  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refinii^  Co."  If  I  may  interline  that  a  bit,  I 
will  say  that  at  that  time  1^.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  were  the 
people,  and  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  appointed  no 
committee  on  beet  sugars  until  some  time  in  December. 

The  Chairbian.  That  was  afterwards? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  He  said,  "You  can  say  that  this  is  for  parties 
interested  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  a  one-half  interest  in  this  factory." 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Lehi  factory  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  Lehi  factory.  "Desiring  and  wishing  to 
leave  one-half  interest  under  the  local  ownership,  and  the  entire  man- 
agement to  be  left  with  the  local  people.  Also,  we  are  prepared  to 
t^e  an  interest  in  other  factories  m  desirable  locations  to  the  extent 
of  a  one-half  interest."  With  that  instruction  we  went  to  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  looked  over  the  factory  and  drove  around  the  beet  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Chester  S.  Morey  out  there? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  Mr.  McFarland  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  not  identified  with  Mr.  Morey  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Morey  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  fac* 
tory.  The  only  persons  we  met  were  Mr.  McFarland  and  a  Mr, 
Kenney,  I  thins,  who  was  interested  in  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Morey  at  all  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  continue.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
interrupting  you. 
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Mr.  WuxETT.  As  I  say,  we  drove  around  the  beet  fields,  and  Mr. 
Hooker  had  the  factory  run  two  or  three  days,  and  then  those  gen- 
tlemen returned  home.  I  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  or  rather,  to 
Lehi,  Mr.  Cutler's  residence.  I  found  at  Lehi  that  Mr.  Cutler  was 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  went  down  to  the  Lehi  factory  and  called  him 
up  on  the  telephone.  I  might  say  here  that  I  had  known  Mr.  Cutler 
for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  WiULBTT.  Yes.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cutler,  he 
having  been  in  New  York  frequently  on  business.  He  replied  from 
Salt  Lake  City  over  the  telephone  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  San  Francisco,  and  I  said  I  had  a  business  proposition  to 
talk  over  with  him,  and  that  I  would  like  to  join  him  ana  go  to  San 
Francisco  with  him.  He  said  the  train  leaving  Lehi  that  morning 
connected  at  Ogden  with  his  train,  and  he  would  meet  me  on  the 
platform  at  Ogden,  which  he  did,  and  we  went  together  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, spending  two  days  in  San  Francisco.  I  tmnk  it  took  us  two 
days  to  go  and  two  days  to  come  and  two  days  there,  making  six 
days,  and  during  that  time  I  placed  this  proposition  before  Mr. 
Cutler  without  specifying  who  my  principals  were.  I  did  not  men- 
tion Mr.  Havemeyer  or  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  ask  you  those  (^[uestions  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  did  not  ask  me  my  principals,  and  I  did  not  give 
them,  but  I  found  that  Mr.  Cutler  was  lavorable  to  the  project ;  out 
he  said  he  could  not  act  until  he  had  seen  his  parties  m  Salt  Lake 
City  interested  with  him.  We  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City.  I  might 
say  that  I  was  at  Lehi  November  16,  1901,  and  that  on  the  24th  of 
November  we  were  back  in  Salt  Lake  Citv.  From  the  24th  of 
November  -to  the  28th  of  November  Mr.  Cutler  was  consulting  with 
his  friends^  and  then  advised  me  on  the  28th  that  he  was  prepared 
to  go  to  New  York  and  see  my  principals  about  the  proposition.  I 
iiiea  gave  him  the  names  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer  and 
returned  to  New  York  myself,  leaving  Salt  Lake  City  on  November 
28.  Li  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Cutler  came  on.  On  my  return 
to  New  York  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  sick  at  his  house,  and  I  had  no 

gersonal  communication  with  him,  but  received  word  to  bring  Mr. 
^tler  to  his  house  on  his  arrival.  On  Mr.  Cutler's  arrival  I  took 
him  up  to  Mr.  Hav^meyer's  house  in  the  morning  and  introduced 
him,  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  turned  to  me  and  said:  ''Mr.  Willett,  you 
can  leave.  I  will  talk  with  Mr.  Cutler,"  and  from  that  day  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  never  mentioned  beet  sugar  to  me  again. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  all  you  know  about  that  trans- 
action ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  got  a  brokerage  or  some  sort  of 
conipensation  t 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  say  that  at  this  conversation  between  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  myself,  Mr.  Havemeyer  asked  what 
compensation  or  what  commission  we  were  to  have  on  the  sale  of 
the  Colorado  factory,  and  I  told  him,  and  he  said:  ''Well,  we  will 

E've  you  the  same  conmiission  if  anything  results  from  this  business. 
(  tmit  right,  Mr.  Palmer ?''  and  Mr.  Palmer  said:  ''Yes,  that  is 
right." 
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.  The  Chairman.  So,  tben,  they  did  give  you  the  same  commission 
on  the  Utah  pro]>offltion  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  promised  it  to  you  ? 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Thev  promised  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  pay  you  ? 

Mi.  Willett.  About  half  what  was  due. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  amomit  they  paid 
you )    There  is  a  certain  reason  why  I  think  it  is  material. 

Mr.  Willett.  If  you  wish  to  know,  I  have  no  okjectkm.  The 
amount  they  paid  us  was  $25,000.  The  commission  amounted  to 
$60,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  commiBsion  amounted  to  $60,000  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  the  trade  was  $1,225,000,  according  to  my 
recollection,  5  per  cent  of  which  would  be  $62,000.  I  tidkra  it  over 
with  my  partner,  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  proposed  that  payment  in 
cash,  or  we  could  wait. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  decided  to  take  the  cash  instead  ol 
waiting* 

Mr.  Willett.  My  partner  decided  to  take  the  cash  instead  ol 
waiting.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong.  We  were 
quite  satisfied  to*  accept  that  sum  f<»  three  weeks'  wopk^  anyway. 

The  CluiiRtMiAM.  Gentlemen,  I  hanre  eenchided  afl  the  examination 
I  care  to  make  on  every  branch  el  the  subject  except  one.  Mr. 
Willett  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  committee  recently  a»  an 
expect  to  translate,  if  I  may  use  that  woord,  the  re^Nyrts  we  have 
received  through  thb  State  Department  from  ervery  country  of  the 
world  in  reference  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  el  sugars  throu^- 
out  the  world  for  the  last  five  years.  1  think  possibly  we  had  beUer 
examine  him  in  reference  to  that  subject  m  a  different  way  from  the 
way  we  have  been  takiii^  the  testimony  so  far,  sai  let  imn  explain 
his  work  without,  much  interruption,  and  I  think  if  you  geBtienaen 
want  tO"  examiae  hioh  on  any  subject  other  thaa  this,  expert  work, 
now  is  jpevhaps  the  beat  time. 

Mr.  Wiulbtt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  regarding  that 
commiasioii,  it  mhk  5  pw  o«it,  and  tke  amount  was  juat  exac^y  tlui 
aane  as!  we  woidd  have  received  had  we  sold  the  Colocadb  factory  to 
Imn/whicii  we  did;  not  do.     He  tmsed  that  down* 

Mr.  MiiLBY.  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  weH  covered,  exeept  aa 
to  oae  thing.  You  spoke  of  certaiiL  speculators  hwvin^  Europeui 
exchanges  in  wUch  they  deal  in  sugaii.  Will  you  expkun  that  juat 
a  Mttle  BftDiB  fu%,  Mr.  Willett « 

Mr.  Willett.  Well,  these  sugar  exchanges 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  Exist  where,  and  what  is  the  course  of 
their  opera4)iont 

Mr.  Willett  (continuii^).  Exist  in  London,  Paris,  Magd^borg, 
Germany — these*  are  the  priB»ipaL  exchanges.  Then  there  are  other 
minor  exchanges  in*  nearly  all  of  the  diiEerent  cities  of  Europe — Haoa- 
huTSy  Bounswich,  GeranaiKjr;  Kief,,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  is  the  courm  of  tkeir  operation,  or  their  methods  t 

Md.  Willbtt.  Thoy  operate  evevy  day  m  beet  sugar,  88  analysis, 
free  on  board  at  Bionbui^  They  biiy  and  sell;  that  dass  of  sugar  for 
prompt  delivery,  and  delivery  in  every  month  in  the  year,  even  as  far 
forward  as  new  crops — that  is,  for  12  months  ahead. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  purely  speculative  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  actually  deliver  any  sugar  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WnjuETT.  The  contract  calls  for  the  actual  delivery,  and  I  pre- 
sume in  cases  the  actual  sugar  is  delivered,  but  it  is  not  the  intention 
at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  practically  the  uniform  practice  is  not  to  deliver 
the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  have  the  effect  of  lowering  or  increasing  the 
price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  depends  upon  whether  the  bulls  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant or  the  bears  are  in  the  ascendant.  As  a  rule,  the  speculation  is 
directed  to  the  buU  side  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  increase  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  three  or  four  leading  opera- 
tors there  w)io  generally  operate  on  the  bull  side. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  they  directing  the  market  during  four  or  five 
months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  they  were  controlling  it. 
They  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  shortage, 
and  did.  not  get  going  until  the  dealing  in  September.  Then  they 
ruled  in  November  for  a  short  time,  and  advanced  the  prices  very, 
very  rapidly.  Now  they  have  come  to  a  halt  on  account  of  this  agi- 
tation regardingthe  increase  of  Russian  imports. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  that  fact,  in  your  judgment,  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  prices  of  sugar  ?  The  fact  that  they  were  operating,  would 
that,  inyour  judmient,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  prices  largely  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.    They  made  the  prices  at  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  their  operations  were  sufficiently  extensive 
to  really  make  theprice  of  sugar  at  Hamburg  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  they  had  the  whip  hand. 

Mr.  Malby.  Their  operations  are  practically  the  same  as  the  opera- 
tions on  the  cotton  exchange  and  the  wheat  exchange? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  Malby.  'Dxen,  at  present,  they  have  somewhat  eased  off  from 
their  activities  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  much;  yes,  sir.  It  .is  like  this:  For  two 
months  to  come  there  is  plenty  of  ^ sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  have  more  sugar  than  they  can  consume  in  two  months  in  that 

country. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has' Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  con- 
dition of  supplying  to  the  world's  market  only  200,000  tons  t  Have 
^oy  got  rehef  from  that  scheme  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  yet,  and  thev  are  not  likely  to  do  so  until  nfext 
March,  and  the  governments  of  Europe  have  acceded  to  that  in  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  do  you  fix  the  Ist  of  March  as  being  the  probable 
date? 

Mr.  Willbtt.  Well,  that  is  the  date  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  annual  meeting  of  what  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.,  Of  what  is  known  as  the  Brussels  convention  proper. 

Mr.  Malby.  Composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  vanous 
countries  t 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  have  a  subcommittee  that  M^ets 
every  month. 

Mr.  Malby,  But  they  have  no  authority  to  act  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  riot  without  the  entire  committee  repre^nt- 
ing  all  the  countries. 

Mr.  Malby.  So,  the  earliest  relief  that  could  be  obtained  would  be 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  March  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thinjg  I  omitted  to  ask  you  about. 
You  remember  that  you  were  speakmg  about  the  cost  of  producing 
European  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.   1  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  139  of  our  record  is  a  table  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins  in  which  is  shown  the  Hambiu^  pciee  of 
sugar  for  the  vears  1900  to  1907,  inclusive,  and  vou  will  fina  by  look- 
ii^  at  the  table,  at  the  top  of  page  139,  that  in  the  year  1902  the  pdce 
was  SI  .79,  which  was  eonsiderably  under  9  shilling,  which  you  nxed 
hB  the  cost  of  producing  100  pouinis  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  that  was  a  Cartel  year,  there  is  an  explanation 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  find  that  for  you  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  does  the  Cartel  appear  in  the  record? 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  was  furnished  for  the  record  by  Mr.  Palmer — 
that  is,  a  copy  of  the  Cartel — and  it  appears  at  2642  of  the  record. 
March  6,  1902,  seems  to  be  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  British  dele- 
gate to  the  sugar  conference.  This  paper  says,  *'Done  at  Brussels^ 
the  6th  of  March,  1902."  That  is  the  date  of  tne  Brussels  cfmvention. 
That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  price  in  the  year  1902;  the  most  of 
it  came  after  March  5. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That,  from  January  to  March,  would  include  the 
cartel. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  average  price  for  that  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  include  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  three-fourths  of  the  year  was  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Brussels  convention  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  But,  do  you  know  that  in  additbn  to  the 
bounty  which  the  German  manufacturers  had  upon  their  export 
business,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  of  38  cents  which  was  repealed 
by  the  Brussels  convention,  there  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
cartel,  up  to  March,  1902,  a  cartel  bounty  of  26  cents,  against 
which  the  United  States  never  countervailed) 

*The  Chairman.  But  after  March  5,  1902,  that  was  not  in  effect. 
What  struck  me  was  the  fact  that  during  three-fourths  of  the  first 
year,  after  this  went  into  effect,  they  produced  sugar  for  much  less, 
or  they  sold  it  below  the  cost  of  production — ^that  is,  a  half  a  cent 
cheaper  than  the  figures  you  state  as  the  cost  of  producing  European 
sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  cost  must  vary,  or  the  selling  price 
must  vary,  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  cost  is,  except  from 
what  they  sell  it  f or  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  decidedly 
below  the  cost  of  production;  a  half  a  cent,  at  least. 

The  Chaibman.  To  the  extent  of  half  a  cent  at  least  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  bounty  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

I  can  show  you,  if  you  wish,  how  the  German  manufacturers  and 
refiners  of  sugar  for  from  3  to  4  years,  under  the  cartel,  sold  all 
their  sugars  for  export  at  a  loss,  and  yet  made  profit. 

The  &AIRMAN.  On  account  of  these  bounties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  other  words,  the  cartel  gave  the  manufactutAt 
26  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  the  Government  gave  3S  centd  p^r 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  manufacturers  sold  their  sugar  to  th^ 
domestic  consumers  for  77  cents  per  hundred  pounds  profit,  which 
was  relumed  to  them  by  the  cartel.  They  gave  away  26  cents  on 
their  exports,  which  were  selling  at  less  than  cost,  and  yet  tnade  h 
profit.     1  can  ^ve  you  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  profits  made. 

Mr.  Malbt.  1  would  Kfce  to  have  that  go  into  the  record. 

The  Ohairman.  Can  you  put  that  into  the  record  without  going 
into^  the  details  of  the  dollars  and  cents  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  WCLUBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chauukan.  I  would  Uke  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  extract 
from  WiMett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  for  June  12, 
1901: 

liie  depresdon  in  the  su^r  markets  ia  world-wide,  and  is  due  to  the  enormo\!kB 
overptedttction,  especially  m  Germany,  where  the  conlbination  of  manufacturers, 
known  n  the  ''cartel/'  keeps  up  the  prtces  so  hi^  for  home  consumption,  that  it  is 
enabled  to  stand  heavy  losses  on  the  sugar  which  is  exported. 

I  will  read  you  again  from  the  same  article : 

The  hiotvy  protection  now  granted  to  beet-sugar  producers  all  goes  to  thj  manu- 
facturere,  who  do  not  pay  the  farmers  any  more  than  is  received  oy  the  faMi^i^  in 
Gemumy  for  beets.  German  factories  prddnce  feflned  sugar  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2| 
cents  per  ponndy  exclusive  of  bounty,  and  American  factories  suitably  located  and 
abiy  managed  ^ould  be  able  to  do  as  well.  American  manufacturers  have  already 
demonstratod  their  ability  to  produce  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound;  therefore  the  heavy 
protectioD  now  granted'  is  not  needed,  and  the  removal  of  duty  on  Cuban  raw  swir 
will  nether  ruin  the  business  of  the  beet-sugar  manuteturere  nor  injuriously  acect 
the  fanner. 

That  is  what  you  thought  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LKTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiBBf  AN.  That  is  true,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  am  wrong  on  the  figures — that  is,  the  3  cents. 

The  Chaibkak.  You  are  wrong  on  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  must  have  l^en,  because  beet  sugar  has  never 
been  produced  at  this  price  since. 

The  Chairhan.  We  have  some  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Spreckels  produced  it  at  2.70,  according  to 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  not  veiy  clear. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  it  was  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  testimony  was  that? 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  testimony  ^iven  in  their  report  and 
furnished  to  their  stockholders,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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They  testified  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  and  averaged  it^  and  it 
averaged  3|  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  recollection  is  that  that  is  the  figure  of  the 
Lehigh  Co.,  made  in  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Tl^e  Spreckels  plant  produced  this  year  at  2.71 
cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  mean  in  1901? 

The  Chairbcan.  No;  I  mean  last  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  that  include  the  depreciation  i 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know;  the  record  does  not  show.  I  do  not 
recall  it  if  it  does.  That  part  of  the  record  to  which  I  referred  is  the 
statement  furnished  us  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and 
ihey  received  it  as  stockholders  in  this  plant.  That  was  the  lowest 
figure  testified  to  as  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  lower  than  any  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Tell  us,  Mr.  Willett,  the  effect  of  the  Brussels  conven- 
tion on  sugar  generally  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  Brussels  convention  abolished  bounties  through- 
out the  world.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  decrease  the  production  of 
sugar  in  Germany  and  to  increase  the  consumption  by  reason  of  the 
lower  price  in  Germany,  and  I  think  the  same  result  would  follow 
naturally  throughout  the  world,  and  the  prices  at  Hamburg  would  be 
increased.  The  aboUtion  of  the  bounty  Dy  the  cartel  would  increase 
the  f .  o.  b.  prices  at  Hamburg  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  only 
Germany  that  benefited  by  the  increased  consumption.  Other  parte 
of  the  world  paid  more  for  sugar  after  the  abolition  of  the  bounties. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  nonsugar-producing  countries 
were  hurt  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar-producing  countries,  and  that 
was  the  real  object  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  you  say  the  convention  abolished  bounties,  you 
mean  export  bounties  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  not  internal  taxes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Certain  European  countries  gave  a  bounty  to  sugar 
growers? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  did  at  that  time;  not  now. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Does  not  Russia  give  a  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  called  continental  Europe; 
that  is  outside. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  mean  it  is  not  bound  by  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  only  bound  by  the  convention  as  to  its  limited 
export  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Well,  that  is  a  very  important  thing,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  In  other  words,  this  convention  restricted  Russia  to 
a  certain  amount  of  exportations  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Russia  is  one  of  the  largest  sugar-growing  countries  in 
the  world,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  this  convention  limited  Russia  to  how  many 
tons  of  sugar  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  to  200,000  tons  per  j^car. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  For  export  ? 
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Mr,  WuJLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  can  send  any  amount  they  want  if  they  pay  the 
tariflf? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  we  Mrill  not  take  their  sugar  on.  any  tariff. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Is  that  true  of  continental  Europe  generally? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  apply  to  the  United  Ejbigdom. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  But  outside  of  the  United  States  they  will  allow 
as  much  Russian  sugar  to  come  in  as  they  want  if  they  pay  the 
countervailing  duties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  When  does  this  convention  expire  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  In  September,  1913. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  What  was  the  obi  ect  of  this  convention  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  To  do  away  with  bounties  and  cartels. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  Export  bounties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  interior  cartels. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  this  convention, 
this  jear  the  European  countries  like  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  others  have  had  to  pay  more  for  sugar,  so  far  as  the 
consumers  are  concerned,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
pav  if  this  convention  had  never  been  perfected  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  the  convention  as  a  regulator  of  prices  had 
no  control  of  the  weather  on  the  crops. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  convention,  sugar 
could  have  been  produced  cheaper  in  European  countries  this  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  conditions  had  prevailed  as  they  were  preceding 
the  convention,  the  price  at  Hamburg  would  have  been  cheaper  than 
it  was  this  year,  but  Germany  would  have  no  sugar  to  sell.  She  has 
not  raised  any  sugar  for  export  this  year.  There  is  no  other  con- 
tinental country  that  has  any  surplus  of  any  account.  France  has, 
perhaps,  76,000  tons  for  expprt,  but  no  other  country  has  a  surplus. 
Consequently,  had  the  price  at  Hamburg  been  higher  or  lower,  it 
would  nave  nad  no  influence  on  the  quantity  exported. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Except  from  Russia. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Except  Russia,  and  it  is  outside  of  the  game. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  But  for  this  convention,  however,  Russia  could  have 
exported  her  surplus  sugar,  and  would  have  materially  cheapened 
the  price  te  consumers  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Decidedly. 

The  Chaibman.  This  convention  does  not  affect  the  United  States 
at  all;  we  are  not  a  party  to  it.  We  could  take  Russian  sugar  just  as 
easily  as  German  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  Russia  can  not  export  more  than  200,000  tons 
of  sugar,  and  in  that  wav  the  convention  reaches  us  in  the  United 
States.  If  any  exported  sugar  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
Russia  it  must  form  a  part  of  that  200,000  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  She  made  that  contract  with  this  convention? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Have  we  no  protection  against  that  sort  of  business  ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  have  a  countervailing  duty. 

Mr.  Sui-ZEB.  But  we  have  no  defense  1 

iir.  WiLi^ETT.  No,  sir.  It  seems  absurd  that  the  United  States, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Brusseb  convention,  should 
be  brought  in  by  these  means  and  really  made  a  party. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  not  a  party  to  the  Brussels  convention, 
yet  under  its  terms  Russia  could  not  furnish  us  sugar  except  under 
those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  No,  sir.  At  one  time  Brussels  countervailed  against 
our  Philippine  sugar  for  two  months. 

The  Chairman    Why? 

Mr.  Wu-LETT.  On  account  of  the  import  duty  into  the  Pliiiip- 
pines  being  more  than  5  francs.  That  was  a  surtax,  as  they  call  it, 
whenever  it  exceeds  5  francs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  data  covering  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  here  somewhere.  Philippine  sugars  went 
largely  into  Hongkong,  and  the  governor  general  ot  Hongkong  issued 
a  circular  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Philippine  sugar  into 
Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  Philippines  paid  an  export 
bounty,  but  the  Government  got  on  to  it  pretty  quick,  and  a  month 
or  two  later  the  Hongkong  governor  rescinded  it. 

The  Chairman.  Hongkoi^  is  a  British  possession,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  free  port. 

The  Chairman,  But  it  is  under  British  control  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  ^ind  Great '  Britain  was  really  responsible  for 
that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  although  Great  Britain  claims  that  she 
does  not  interfere  with  the  workings  of  her  colonies,  but  she  does. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  Great  Britain  was  responsible  for  an  act 
jof  this  kind  the  native  Government,  or  the  Chmese  Government, 
stopped  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hongkong.  It  is  a 
free  port.  • 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  did  they  get  it  repealed;  that  is,  this 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Philippine  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  governor  general  of  Hongkong  prohibited  it, 
and  then  the  governor  general  of  Hongkong  rescindea  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  created  so  much  discontent  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  United  Kingdom  is  not  a  producer  of  sugar, 
and  its  interests  are  all  against  excluding  bounty-paid  sugars  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  want  all  the  sugar  they  can  get,  and 
just  as  they  can  get  it,  and  tney  are  now  agitating  the  question  of  get- 
ting outside  of  or  relinquishing  their  connection  with  the  Brussels 
convention  in  1913,  which  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  they  can  get 
out,  and  have  already  so  stated. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  was  stated  recently  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  be  of  particular  interest. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  consular  reports  you  gave  me  to  investigate 
informed  me  that  the  French  Government  is  also  making  certain 
preparations  to  put  on  a  bounty  after  1913  against  any  country  out  of 
the  convention  tnat  still  pays  a  bounty. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  was  that  Hongkong  prohibition  placed  on 
Philippine  sugar  i 
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Mr.  WiLLKTT.  The  Philippine  duty  was  assessed  in  October^  1904, 
and  was  suspended  in  1905.  Now,  this,  happens  to  be  the  action  of 
the  Bnissels  convention  itself  upon  the  niilippine  question,  and  it 
says  that,  ''  Regarding  the  Philippines,  there  exists  a  surtax,  and  the 
oommittee  has  decided  that  this  surtax  can  not  be  construed  to  mean 
a  bounty  on  raw  or  refined  sugar."  On  that  action,  the  governor 
geaeral  of  Hongkong  rescinded. 

Hie  C^L^ntMAN.  A  committee  of  the  Brussels  convention  decided 
that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  Brussels  convention  decided  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  governor  general  of  Hongkong  first  construed 
the  Philippines  tax  to  mean  a  bounty  under  the  Brussels  convention, 
and  for  awhile  he  kept  out  Philippine  sugar  on  that  contention,  but 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  Brussels  convention  otherwise,  he  with- 
drew his  proclamation  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Just  what  were  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  which 
induced  the  British  Government  to  assume  that  there  was  a  bounty 
on  PhiUppine  sugar  1    What  did  the  bounty  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  states  here,  as  I  have  read,  that  there  exists  a 
surtax. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  there  was  no  tax  so  far  as  the  Philippine  sugar 
was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  surtax  is  the  di.Terence  between  the  import 
duties  on  the  sugar  into  the  Philippines  and  the  export  duty  out  or  the 
Philippines,  and  inside  of  a  certam  amount  this  Brussels  convention 
held  It  to  be  a  bounty. 

Mr:  Malby.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Garbbtt.  And  there  has  been  an  export  duty  on  sugar  going 
out  of  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  was  October  23  to  the  30th,  1905.  They  had 
been  discussing  whether  there  was  a  Philippine  bounty  or  not  for  that 
year,  but  they  decided  that  there  was  not  any. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  The  chairman  has  elicited  by  his  inquiries  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this  Brussels  conference,  and  I  will  take  up  another 
line  of  inquiry.  Was  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumers  in  the  United  States  brought  about  by  droughts  and  bad 
crops  in  differeJit  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  especially  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  in  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  No  agency  in  the  United  States  had  anything  to  do 
with  it 

Mr.  WiLLBTT  (interposing).  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  SuuxB  (continuing).  With  the  increased  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  an  expert,  would  bring 
about  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufactured  sugar  to 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States?  .    . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  By  increasing  the  amoinit  of  domestic  productior 
and  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii;  that  is,  by  increasing  the  quantity  o 
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sugar  within  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  we  would  be-required 
to  purchase  no  sugar  whatever  at  world  prices.  Last  year  we  bought 
only  77,000  tons  at  the  world  price.  We  were  as  near  as  that  to 
thiai  condition  in  1910.  We  did  come  within  77,000  tons  of  being 
entirely  free  and  independent  of  the  world's  prices,  whereas  a  few 
years  before  we  had  been  importing  6,700^000  tons. 

Mr.  StiLZER.  In  other  words,  you  think  it  advisable  for  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  do  everything  within  its  legitimate  scope 
to  encourage  the  ^owth  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEK.  And  in  our  insular  possessions  ? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  insular  possessions.  ' 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  ^ou  also  would  recommend  the  abolition  of  all 
tariff  taxes  upon  the  importation  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.     Do  you  mean  import  duties  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Y>s,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Would  not  the  ^Umination  of  import  duties  on  sugar 
materially  reduce  the  cost  to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  and  the  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  times  it  would,  but  at  other  times  it  would  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  At  what  times  would  it  not  reduce  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  year. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  not  this  year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  because  we  had  a  very  present  example  that 
the  moment  our  American  beet-sugar  production  became  available 
on  the  market  the  rise  stopped,  and,  owing  entirely  and  totally  to 
this  American  production,  refined  sugars  were  a  cent  and  a  half 
lower  than  they  were  at  the  highest  point.  But  for  that  American 
production,  we  to-day  would  be  buying  sugar  at  the  world's  prices. 
We  can  not  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  no  other  source  from  which  we 
could  get  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  But  you  fail  to  grasp  the  point  I  was  suggesting.  If 
the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  could  get  raw 
sugar  free,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  the  manufactured  sugar  cheaper 
to  the  American  consumers  just  now? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Hence,  the  elimination  of  the  tariff  tax  upon  importa- 
tions of  sugar  would  cheapen  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  that  is  one  way  to  get  cheaper  sugar  for  the  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  another  way  to  get  cheaper  sugar  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  to  encourage  the  production  of  beet 
and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  in  ner  insular  possessions? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  these  are  the  only  two  ways  by  which  sugar  can 
be  sold  to  the  consumers  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Y'es,  sir;  and  in  one  of  these  wavs  the  price  of  suffar 
would  be  dependent  on  the  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  market,  but  in  the  other 
case  the  price  would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg 
market. 
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Mr.  ScLZER.  England  has  no  tariff  duties  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No  internal  tax,  but  a  duty  of  40  cents  on  100  test 
su^ar,  running  down  through  the  degrees. 

Mr.  iSuLZER.  But  it  has  no  other  tax  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  But  manufactured  sugar  is  sold  cheaper  in  England 
than  in  almost  any  other  countiy  of  the  worid  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  it  would  be  sold  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States 
if  the  United  States  should  remove  its  restrictions  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  if  the 
United  States  should  remove  its  restrictions  whenever  normal  crops 
existed.     In  abnormal  years  like  this  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  SiJLZER.  Have  you  considered  any  method  by  which  the  pro- 
duction of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  'and  its  insular 
possessions  can  be  encouraged  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have.  I  have  been,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman,  examining  the  conditions  in  the  diflerent 
countries  of  Europe,  and  I  find  quite  a  similarity  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  little  country  of  Denmark.  They  seem  to 
have  imposed  a  duty  of  SI. 22  on  foreign  sugars  and  an  internal  tax 
of  49  cents  per  hundred  on  all  consumed  in  the  country,  which  is 
rebated  on  exportation,  and  under  the  conditions  existing  in  Den- 
mark for  the  last  25  vears  they  have  increased  their  domestic  pro- 
duction. I  have  the  figures  here  and  will  read  them  later,  but  it  has 
been  increased  somethmg  like  five  times,  and  their  consumption  has 
been  correspondingly  increased.  Their  per  capita  has  increased  from 
25  cents  a  head  to  86  cents  a  head,  against  81  cents  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  remarkable  and  astonishing  to  me  what  progress  a  Uttle 
countrv  like  Denmark  has  made.  All  of  its  business  is  controlled  by 
two  refineries,  which  fix  the  price  for  the  whole  country.  They  have 
fixed  the  price  so  low  that  there,  is  no  encouragement  for  competitors 
to  come  in.  I  have  found  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Government 
has  given  them  any  monopoly  at  all.  I  liave  made  quite  a  study  of 
that  question.  Now,  that  partialljr  answers  vour  question.  Den- 
mark has  accomplished  the  very  thing  you  asfe  about.  Now,  there 
is  no  sugar-producing  country  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere  that  I  am 
aware  of,  that  does  not  collect  a  revenue  upon  every  pound  of  sugar 
that  comes  in  for  consumption,  either  by  importation  taxes  or  inter- 
nal taxes.  That  has  long  been  an  unanswerable  problem  to  me,  why 
Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  sugar  should  not  pay  something  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  into  tins  country;  but  to  do  so  the  United  States 
would  nave  to  change  its  entire  system  of  revenue  on  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
Denmark  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  109,000  tons  tliis  last  year.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  25,000  tons. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  spoke  of  changing  the  system? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  nobody  has 
endeavored  to  change  the  entire  sugar  duty  system  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  the  gentleman  has  suggested  in  re- 
gard to  increasing  the  production  of  beet  sugar  and  domestic  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  what  way  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  Denmark  shows  the  way.     They  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Gasbett.  They  have  a  duty  of  $1.22  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  foreign  sugars,  and  an  internal-revenue 
tax  of  49  cents.  That  is  to  say,  the  protection  is  simply  the  diffe^rence 
between  49  cents,  which  is  the  internal-revenue  tax,  and  $1.22,  which 
is  the  customhouse  duty  on  foreign  sugars.  Their  protecti<Hi  is  73 
cents,  or  just  the  same  as*  if  our  duties  were  reduced  to  73  cents. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  that  exactly  true — ^^that  is,  that  their  protection  is 
the  difference  between  $1.22  and  49  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  internal-revenue  tax  is  49  cents  and  the  tax  on 
foreign  sugars  is  $1.22. 

Mr.  Malby.  Suppose  they  import  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  duty  is  $1 .22. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  not  49  cents  also  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  do  thev  pay  an  internal  tax  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  all  right  here  in  my  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  it  now,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  you  bear  that  in  mind,  and  indicate  it  in  the  record  as  to 
whether  the  importer  does  not  also  pay  the  49  cents,  because  if  they 
do  not  it  is  different  from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  bear  tnat  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do. you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  my  papers  here  show  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beet 
suear  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  production  in  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  only  give  the  cost  of  production  from  the  testi- 
mony already  had  before  the  committee.  1  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.^s  returas  here  sliow 
what  they  produced.  I  think  they  made  10  per  cent  on  their  capi- 
talization last  year. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  How  much  beet  sugar  did  they  produce  in  this  country 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  produce  in 
order  to  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  of  prices  here  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  just  double  that  amount  would  do  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  amount,  a  milUon  tons,  would  carry  us  well  below  any 
excess  in  the  world's  prices. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  giving  us  independ- 
ence of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  tremendous  advantage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  To  elaborate  a  little  Mr.  Sulzer's  question,  how  would 
you  increase  that  500,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  to  a  million  tons  and  still 
take  off  the  duty?  By  what  method  could  you  do  that,  and  take  off 
the  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  study  for  the  committee. 
They  have  evidence  before  them  as  to  how  much  the  duty  can  be 
reduced  without  interfering  with  the  American  sugar  industry.  I 
have  not  analyzed  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 
I  have  been  following  casually  the  returns  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.'s  36  plants,  which  are  located  in  eveiy  State  of  the 
United  States,  virtually,  and  my  anal^^sis  of  that  statement  shows 
that  in  1910  their  profits  were  about  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  HiNDs.1  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  tryin^r  to  get  at.  You 
would  not  think,  then,  that  free  sugar  is  compatible  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  WiLLSTT.  D^dedly  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Decidedly  not.  So  that,  if  you  had  free  su^ar,  you 
would  have  to  have  some  other  method  of  encouraging  the  beet* 
sugar  industry  I 

ifr.  WnxjBTT.  Well,  yes,  sir.     You  mean  a  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  would  have  to  have  something  of  that  sort,  would 
you  not,  unless  you  wished  to  let  the  beet-sugar  mdustr>'  go  ? 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  have  something  of  tiiat  kind. 
There  would  be  none  of  the  domestic  industry  that  could  live  under 
free  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  in  your 
mind  on  that  question,  which  I  thought  was  a  ver}'  important 
question. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  All  the  evidence  sliows  that,  I  think,  before 
the  committee  or  anywhere.  As  to  the  exact  amount  which  the  duties 
can  be  reduced,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  not  be  injured,  that  is  a 
subject  for  calculation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Calculation;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Might  not  that  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  the  Tariff 
Board  to  take  up,  with  their  system  of  inquiry,  by  going  over  the 
books  of  the  concerns  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  the  committee  lias  already  done,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  have  had  extracts  made  from  the  books,  but  we 
have  not  had  a  real  examination,  upon  our  own  part,  by  our  own 
experts. 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  vou  can  arrive 
at  just  ^at  it  costs  to  produce  beet  sugar  and  just  wnat  the  profits 
are  on  its  sale.  Some  of  the  factories  have  given  you  all  those  facts  for 
the  year  1910,  which  is  a  normal  year. 

Mj*.  Hinds.  We  got  facts  as  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of 
beet  siLgar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  that  is  of  any  service  to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That,  perhaps,  does  not  give  the  depreciation.  The 
depreciation  would  be  an  essential  element,  would  it  not,  in  keeping 
an  industoy  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  depreciation  of  a  factory  is  rather  a  fixed 
amount.    It  is  generally  considered  a  certain  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  considered  a  certain  per  cent  ? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  has  been  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  has  been  arrived  at,  virtually. 
.   Mr.  ScTLZER.  On  what  day  of  this  year  did  manufactured  sugar 
reach  the  highest  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  I  had  a  file  of  my  papers  I  could  give  it  to  you 
exactly,  but  I  have  not. 

Mr.  SuL2SER.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  put  that  in.     I  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  On  that  day  what  was  the  price  of  manufactured 
sugar  to  the  people  in  £n^nd  ?  If  you  have  not  the  figures  now, 
you  may  put  that  in. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  figures  now. 

Mr.  vSuLZER.  Will  you  put  those  figures  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Shall  I  get  that  for  you  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes;  so  that  you  can  put  tlie  exact  figures  m  the 
record.  Now  tell  us,  Mr.  Willett,  why  the  price  on  that  day  was  less 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  it  was,  on  that  day. 

^Ir.  SuLZER.  I  think  that  on  investigation  you  will  find  it  was. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  not 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  know  at  that  particular  time  our  raw-sugar  mar- 
ket had  risen  above  the  world's  price,  for  probably  two  weeks,  and 
during  those  two  weeks  we  were  at  the  highest  point. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  think  that  is  a  fact.  If  it  is  not  so,  will  you  give 
us  your  opinion  as  to  why  it  is  not  so  ? 

Sir.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  have  said  there  is  a  Sugar  Trust  in  Denmark? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  two  sugar  refineries  appear  to  have  the  entire 
trade  of  Denmark.     I  would  not  call  that  a  trust. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  your  testimony  a  moment  ago  you  said  there  was 
a  Sugar  Trust  in  Denmark.     You  do  not  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  precisely. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  There  is  some  competition  in  Denmark? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  no  competition  in  Denmark.  Two  men 
control  the  business. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Then  those  two  manufacturers  in  Denmark  have  a 
monopdy  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Surely;  yes,  sir;  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  also  testified  a  little  while  ago  that  there  was  a 
Sugar  Trust  in  the  United  States.    YSliat  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Why,  I  meant  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  referred  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  referred  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the 
trust,  so-called. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  an  expert,  do  you  believe  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refinii^  Co.  is  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  mean  by  'a  trust,''  a  monopoly,  no. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  did  you  mean  by  *'a  trust"  when  you  referred 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  a  trust? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  rather  taking  up  the  general  talk  and  opinion 
of  the  United  States;  that  is  all.  I  simply  used  the  term  m  the 
general  way  in  which  it  is  used;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  not  in  a  legal  sense  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  in  a  legal  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  I  understand  it,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
controls  about  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Forty-two  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  manufacture,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER  (continuing).  Of  the  manufactured  product  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  SiTLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  rather  larger  than  the  consumption. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  it  has,  of  course,  to  that  extent,  material  com- 
petition ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  for  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  if  we  could  raise  in  this  countr}*  enough 
beet  sugar  to  supply  th^  demands  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  demands  of  the  people  of  this  country  i 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  do  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  do  you  think  that  can  not  be  done  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Tell  us  what  they  are? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Sherman  law  is  one. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  has  the  Sherman  law  got  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  limits  any  one  interest  promoting  the  beet  su^ar 
industry  beyond  a  certain  amount.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  for  instance,  have  reached  their  limit.  They  have  been  the 
greatest  beet-sugar  promoters  thus  far,  from  1891  up  to  recently. 
without  them  the  beet-sugar  industry  to-day  would  not  be  half  what 
it  is,  in  all  probability,  and  to-day  they  are  selling  out  their  beet- 
sugar  stocks  to  bring  themselves  well  within  the  Sherman  law. 

This  country  can  not  look  to  them  to  promote  the  beet-sugar 
interests  to  any  further  extent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  think  you  have  misunderstood  my  question. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  I  Deg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  SuLZSR.  There  is  nothing  in  the  so-called  antitrust  act  that 
limits  in  any  way  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Sx7i2ER.  You  can  begin  to  produce  beet  sugar.  So  can  I  or  any 
other  man. 

Mr.  \iALBY.  But  the  extent  to  which  any  one  person  can  go 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  am  not  talking  about  one  person. 

Mr.  Malbt  (continuing).  Is  clearly  within  the  law. 

Mr.  WiLunT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  reached  the 
limit  to  which  they  can  go.  They  can  not  promote  any  more  big 
factories  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  Sherman  law  that  prevents  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  There  is  no  law  that 
prevents  any  man  in  this  country  from  engaging  in  the  production  of 
Deet  sugar  if  he  wants  to  engage  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  as  an  expert,  that  the  United 
States  can  not  produce  all  the  beet  sugar  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  consumers  of  thQ  Umted  States  ?  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SuxzER.  And  whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  the  owners  of 
the  land  to  produce  sugar  beets  instead  of  com  or  rye  or  wheat  or 
barley,  or  something  else  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now,  I  ask  you  again  if  you  think,  or  if  y;ou  do  not 
think,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  raise  all  the  sugar  that  they  desire  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  A  good  thing. 

Mr,  SuLZBR.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  A  good  thing. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Mr.  Hinds  suggests  that  he  thinks  Sweden  does  that 
for  itself  now.    Are  you  fammar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  have  the  Consular  Reports  on  Sweden,  but  I  have 
not  had  the  time  to  look  them  up. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Will  you  look  that  up  and  see  whether  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  WlLLETT.  I  will. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  there  has  been  a  Consular  Report  made  within 
two  or  three  weeks  on  that  subject.    I  will  not  be  sure  of  the  date. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it.  I  have  the 
Consular  Reports,  but  lack  of  time  has  prevented  my  examining 
them  all. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  If  we  could  produce  all  the  sugar  we  need  for  our 
own  consumption,  we  would  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  world's 
market,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  And  the  fixing  of  prices  in  Hamburg  and  otherplaces 
woul<l  have  absolutely  ho  effect  on  the  consumers  of  the  United 
Stat.es  so  far  as  the  price  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Quite  ttue.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  Government  to  encoirrage  the  agricultural  people 
of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  Wher- 
ever tliey  can  do  so  jjrofitab^r  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  We  have  vast  areas  of  this  country  now,  have  we  not, 
that  are  peculiarlv  susceptible  to  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  if  they 
were  irrigated  and  properly  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  And  with  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
of  Government  which  are  not  in  vogue  these  vast  areas  could  be 
brought  into  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  And  a  great  increase  of  beet-sugar  production  could 
be  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

yUr,  SuLZBR.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(At  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

aftbr  rbgess. 

Tuesday,  Dbcembbr  6,  1911. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

TESTIMOFSr  OF  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Contiihied. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  it^ms 
which  were  gone  over  this  morning  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  I  want  to  say  a  word  particukriy  in  regard  to  that 
low  price  of  1901.  Both  the  bounty  and  the  cartel  were  in  exist- 
ence. The  treaty  was  signed  March  5,  1902,  but  it  did  not  go  i!nto 
effect  until  September  1,  1903. 

The  Chairman.  We  discovered  that,  by  an  examination,  while 
you  were  testifying. 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Yes.  In  that  connection,  let  me  show  you  what 
tke  effect  of  the  postponement  of  this  bounty  convention  was.  You 
asked  what  effect  that  had. 

Hie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiiAETT.  Take  the  statistics  of  those  dates.  Our  StatMical 
of  March  5,  1902,  for  instance,  says: 

An  ag^lPeement  to  abolish  bounties^  given  by  the  i-ountries  represented  at  thfs  Con- 
ference has  been  reached  and  was  signed  March  5. 

That  was  March  5,  1902.  Remarking  upon  that,  we  say  in  our 
paper: 

The  coBMBsus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  as  the  bounties  are  not  to  be  abolished 
imtil  September,  1903,  after  two  crops  are  marketed,  there  will  be  little  diminution 
in  the  enormous  production  of  beet  sugars,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  bounties 
while  they  last,  and  that  low  pricies  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Germanv 
may  be  expected  to  keep  her  400  sugar  factories  in  operation;  the  beet  growers  will 
doubflesa  accept  leas  for  their  roots  rather  than  abandon  this  industry,  which  they 
understand  so  well,  and  thus  the  cost  of  the  sugar  proiluct  will  be  cheapened  while 
a  small  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  the  import  duty,  which  is  reduced  to  6  francs 
|>er  100  kilos,  eoual  to  about  53  cents  per  100  poimds.  The  German  maimfacturers 
will  continue  to  nold  the  large  trade  they  have  built  up  in  England;  they  afe  favorably 
located  aad  will  have  sufficient  advantages  to  successfully  compete  with  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  West  Indi^,  who  must  l^k  to  the  United  States  for  a  market. 

Mr.  CzarnikoWy  of  London,  in  his  report  dated  London,  February 
6,  1902,  remarked  upon  this.     Shall  I  read  that? 
The  Chaikman.   Yes. 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  Under  date  of  February  6,  1902,  Czamikow  said: 

Should  Hie  bounties  really  be  removed — 

They  were  not  removed  until  the  6th  of  March,  and  this  was  one 
month  preceding — 

Should  the  bounties  really  be  removed,  the  Question  of  date  becomes  very  impor- 
tant; an  i^>olition  this  autumn  would  powerfully  influence  the  sowings,  as  it  would 
raise  the  cost  of  production  materially.  But  an  abolition  in  September,  1903,  might 
induce  many  producejin  to  sow  nearly  full  up,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
than  present  prices  of  about  80  pfemiig6»16s.  per  ton  roots.  What  tiua  price  means 
will  become  clear  from  the  fact  tnat  wiui  less  tlmn  7  hundredweight  of  roota  required 
for  1  hundredwei^t  of  sugar,  including  molasses  sugar,  and  35  pfennige  working 
expenses,  the  cost  of  sugar  at  factory  is  0.80+0.35X7=88.,  less  official  bounty  of 
Is.  3d.,  and  lefla  the  higher  cartel  bounty.  Therefore  the  contract  price  of  roots  could 
safely  be  raised,  even  at  present  prices  of  7s.  4|d.  for  October-December,  of  course  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  the  larger  part  of  the  bounties  would  be  trittered  away. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  stocks  accumulating  these  would  have  to  be  exported  or  ware- 
housed outside  the  countr>r  before  September.  1903.  Rumors  are  current  that  com- 
bined action  inside  the  various  associations  will  be  tried  to  limit  sowings,  or  anyhow, 
the  price  of  roots,  but  whether  this  will  succeed  remains  doubtful,  and  it  partly  rests 
just  now  with  the  farmer  how  much  he  will  sow  at  present  prices.  In  Germany  ihore 
than  50  per  cent  are  grown  by  the  factories  themselves,  and  20  per  cent  reduction  of 
the  balance  would  omy  mean  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Elsevmere  it  is  somewhat 
different.  In  any  case,  if  bounties  are  only  abolished  in  1903,  there  will  be  no  special 
inducement  to  niah  permanently  into  sugar  at  78.  4^.  until  a  big  reduction  in  sowings 
has  become  a  certainty. 

The  OsAiBMAN.  The  word  ''roots"  is  used  there  by  him  as  synony- 
mous ^th  "sugar  beets"  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes ;  they  mean  the  same  thmg.  That  explains  the 
lowprices  of  1901. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  he  gives  the  cost  of  production  as  8 
shilling  instead  of  9  shillings. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  was  the  extreme  low  price  at  that  time. 
Prices  ran  down  extremely  low. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  beet-sugar  planting  and 
production  in  the  year  following  1903,  when  this  agreement  did  go 
mto  effect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  that  here.  The  effect  was,  in  short  words, 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  and  to  decrease  the  production,  and  to  lower  the  price  of 
sugars  to  the  German  consumers  very  largely  and  raise  the  price  of 
sugars  for  export  to  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  was  an  export  bounty  entirely,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  an  export  bounty  of  38  cents  a  hundred 
which  the  German  Government  gave,  besides  which  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  refiners  of  Germany  had  a  combination  which 
they  called  a  cartel,  by  which  arrangement  they  sold  sugars  for 
export  at  26  cents  a  hundred  pounds  plus  the  bounty;  bounty  38 
and  cartel  26. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  bounty  applied  only  to  sugars  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  did  not  apply  to  sugars  manufactured  and  sold  in 
Germany? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.  The  German  manufacturers  sold  sugars  to 
consumers  in  Germany  at  77  cents  a  hundred  profit.  They  sold  sugars 
for  export  at  17  cents  actual  loss. 

Afr.  Hinds.  They  sold  it  under  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  under  cost,  17  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  ReaUzing  on  the  whole  business,  export  and  con- 
sumption, a  profit.  I  have  the  cartel  here^  in  detail,  which  the 
chairman  wished  me  to  put  in.    Would  you  like  to  have  me  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  we  already  have  that 
cartel  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  considering,  in  my  own  mind,  what  the  cartel 
was.    We  have  some  information  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  it  ?  It  is  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
testimonv,  I  think.     Did  he  not  give  us  the  cartel  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  Mr.  ralmer^s  testimony.  I  think  the 
cartel  is  in  the  testimony;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  profits  which 
accrued  to  the  Grerman  manufacturers  and  refiners  are  given. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer's  Exhibit  No.  10,  on  page  2640  of  the 
record,  contains  a  description  of  that.  Will  you  look  at  that  and 
see  if  that  is  not  the  same  thing  you  have,  and  if  it  is  not,  we  will 
try  fours. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (after  examining  p.  2640).  It  is  all  there,  with  the 
exception  that  this  statement  gives,  in  addition  to  that,  what  the 
syndicate  of  German  sugar  refiners  make. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  obtained  by  simply  multiplying 
the  number  of  pounds  of  consumption  by  the  profits  set  out  here. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  instance,  in  brief,  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1911,  which  includes  the  time  of  tow  pnces,  the  German 
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refiners  sold  691,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  at  Magdeburg  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  profit  of  73.6  per  hundred  pounds  on  this  amount  of 
sugar  makes  $11,392,102.  They  sold  547,000  tons  at  Hamburg,  for 
export,  on  which  they  lost  Hi  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  on  that 
amount  of  sugar  makes  $1,409,072.  In  other  words,  the  cartel  made 
$11,392,102  for  the  German  refiners  on  their  Magdeburg  business  and 
lost  them  $1,409,072  on  their  Hamburg  business.  On  all  their  busi- 
ness they  made  $9,983,030. 

The  amount  which  they  threw  away  or  gave  away  in  order  to  keep 
out  foreign  refined  sugar  under  this  system  was  $1,409,072;  and 
after  throwing  that  amount  away  they  had  a  profit  remaining  of 
$9,983,030  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  pays  to  throw  away  a  little  once  in  awhile. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  doing  that  to  extend  their  market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  make  their  production  larger;  to  benefit  their 
domestic  industry. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  Philip- 
pines. This  is  under  date  of  November  23,  1904,  and  was  printed  m 
our  paper  of  March  2,  1905.  The  Brussels  convention,  in  the  course 
of  its  session,  in  October,  examined  the  fiscal  regime  to  which  sugar  is 
subjected  in  various  countries,  including  the  Philippine  Islands. 
This  says: 

In  conformity  with  the  stipulationa  of  the  Brussels  convention,  tiie  commission  has 
decided  that  sugars  coming  m>m  these  countries  shall,  on  importation  into  the  States 
parties  to  the  su^  union,  be  subjected  to  countervailing  duties  which  have  been 
fixed  at  the  rates  indicated  below: 

Pixilippine  Islands,  countervailing  duties,  11.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  raw 
suffltfs,  and  on  refined  sugars,  40.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

On  an  appeal  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  against  the  above  decision  as 
affecting  sugar  from  all  the  countries  mentioned  except  Brazil,  the  Commission 
agreed  to  adjourn  the  fresh  discussiou  of  the  decision  until  April  next. 

That  stood  in  that  position,  with  the  countervailing  duty  on,  but 
not  enforced,  until,  in  our  paper  of  December  21,  1905,  we  say  that 
the  Brussels  Convention  has  Decided : 

Fifth.  Regarding  the  Philippines  there  exists  a  surtax,  but  the  commission  has 
decided  that  this  surtax  can  not  be  construed  to  mean  a  bounty  for  raw  or  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Philippine  matter  that  we  had  up 
this  morning? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Pliilippine  matter. 

The  CttAiBMAN.  Will  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  supplement  the 
examination  any  further,  or  ask  any  additional  questions  that  have 
not  already  been  asked,  that  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  question  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Willett  answered  or  not — whether  the  sugar  imported  into  Den- 
mark had  to  pay  an  import  tax. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  looked  that  up  yet. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  the  only  question  that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  you  spoke  of  beet  sugar  coming  onto  the 
market  at  the  time  of  high  prices,  this  year.  At  what  price  did  that 
beet  siigar  come  onto  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  beet-sugar  industry  this  year  did  not  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  prices,  to  any  extent.  They  did  not  foresee, 
evidently,  the  prices  to  which  sugars  would  rise,  and  consequently 
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they  began  selling  their  product  ahead,  and  the  average  price  at  which 
the  American  beet^sugar  companies  sold  their  product  this  year  was 
somewhere  about  5^  cents,  whereas  the  price  afterwards  rose  to  7^ 
cents. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Seven  and  a  half  cents  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  so  that  actually  they  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  rise. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  got  a  little  better  price  than  they  would  get 
usually,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  about  what  price  do  they  usually  come  into  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  full  cent  a  pound  higher  than  in  1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  there  were  two  advantages  from  the  beet-sugar 
crop  this  year,  so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  the  advantage  of 
a  slightly  lower  price  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  rise,  and  the 
other  advantage,  of  having  that  store  of  sugar  in  the  country,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  the  other  advantage  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  supply  the  country  during  the  intermediate 
period  between  crops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  had  not  had  that  store  of  sugar  in  this  country, 
we  would  have  had  to  do  as  Europe  did,  and  import  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  have  had  to  do  as  Europe  did;  import 
sygar;  from  Java,  principally. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  that  have  resulted  in  sli^^htly  further  raising  the 
sugar  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Undoubtedly;  in  addition  to  the  demand  of  Europe, 
the  demand  of  ^Vmerica  would  have  made  the  price  higher  than  any 
other  price  we  have  seen. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Suppose  they  had  not  made  these  future  con- 
tracts, would  not  the  beet-sugar  people  have  gotten  the  advantage 
of  this  rise  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETi'.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  they  had  not  sold  out  to  these  i)eople  in 
advance,  it  would  not  have  done  the  people  of  the  United  States  any 
good  or  been  of  any  advantage  to  them,  excepting  so  far  as  it  aflFectecl 
the  world's  supply? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  The  beet-sugar  men  in  Colorado,  for  instance, 
and  Utah,  did  at  one  time  make  a  price  for  sugars  witliin  tlieir  States, 
lower  than  the  current  prices  outside  of  tlie  State. 

The  Chairman.  Since  this  investigation  has  been  on  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Since  this  investigation  began. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  tlxink  that  the  600,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  wliieh 
we  produced  would  not  have  been  a  sullicient  amount  to  have  tipped 
the  scale  of  prices  this  year,  in  the  dearth  of  tlus  year;  that  is,  if  these 
contracts  had  not  been  existing  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  No;  600>000  tons  or  any  other  amount  less  than  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  ITnited  States,  independent  of  Europe, 
would  not  have  had  any  effect. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  that  you  produce 
is  an  essential  element  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  very  essential  element  in  the  prices  at  one  season 
of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  You  speak  of  our  being  independent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Even,  although  we  produced  enough  to,  as  you  might 
say,  supply  ourselves,  nevertheless  that  would  not  give  us  sugar  any 
cheaper  than  they  would  get  it  in  Europe  on  that  specific  year, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  It  would  give  us  sugar  always  cheaper  than  they 
would  get  it  in  Europe  in  any  year,  if  I  understand  your  question 
right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  You  think,  then,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
get  sugar,  by  reason  of  our  greater  production 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  all  times 

Mr.  Hinds  (continuing).  Under  the  world's  price? 

Mr.  WiLUBTT.  At  all4im6s  under  the  world's  price.  We  get  it  now 
at  all  times  except  for  two  or  three  months  in  tne  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  TVould  not  the  sugar  prices  seek  a  level?  Is  it  not  a 
fluid  enough  commodity?  If  we  had  a  great  enough  supply  in  this 
country,  would  not  that  react  on  Europe  and  bring  the  prices  down 
there?     Would  not  that  bring  prices  down  there? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  distant  future,  if  we  ever  produce  more  sugar 
than  we  consume,  it  would  have  an  influence  on  European  prices; 
that  is,  under  present  conditions.  But  that  is  in  the  far  distant 
future,  possibly.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  talk  about  producing  all 
the  sugar  in  this  country  that  we  can  consume  is  too  large  a  propo- 
sition, and  not  required.  We  have  got  to  consider  Cuba  m  tnis 
situation,  and  if  vou  produce*  500,000  tons  more  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country,  the  proolem  will  be  solved  just  as  readily  as  if  we  produced 
3,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  Germany  produce  all  the  beet  sugar  she  uses  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  a  million  tons  more,  of  which  770,000  goes 
to  England. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  England  use  much  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Very  little  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Sne  uses  some,  which  she  gets  from  her  colonies, 
mainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  there  much  cane  sugar  used  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  little,  comparatively  speaking. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  that?  Cane  sugar" is  produced  more  cheaply 
than  beet  sugar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the  country  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. Java,  for  instance,  can  produce  sugars  cheaper  than  Cuban 
cane  sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  Cuba  produce  cane  sugar  cheaper  than  Germany 
can  produce  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  At  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  about  the  same  price,  yes.  So  that  we  are  in  a 
vastly  different  situation  as  regards  our  sugar  supply  from  that  in 
whicn  European  countries  are  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  take  largely  cane  sugar  and  they  take  largely  beet 
sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 
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Air.  Hinds.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  difference? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  European  countries  have  promoted  their  beet 
industries  from  nothing  to  tne  present  size. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  sugar  or  for  the 
incidental  agricultural  benefit? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  incidental  agricultural  benefit.  Producing 
sugar  on  lands  helps  the  lands  for  other  crops  as  well.  Here  is  a  paper 
giving  the  world's  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugara  from  1883  to 
the  present  time  in  the  principal  countries,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia.  In  1883,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  cane 
sugar  produced  was  1,277,000  tons,  and  the  amount  of  beet  sugar 
produced  was  only  204,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  to-day,  if  you  have  the  figures  for  to-day? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  year  1905  is  the  latest  that  Inave  on  this  paper. 
The  cane-sugar  production  is  4,943,000  tons,  and  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction is  7,215,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  that  table  would  be  worth 
putting  in  the  record  ?     Have  we  anything  like  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  have  one  like  that,  wnich  I  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry  put  in  one  and  also  Mr.  Foreman  put 
in  one. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  possible  you  could  have  had  this 
table. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Mine  was  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  tlie  only  copy  of  this  in  existence.  This  is  not 
printed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  look  on  page  2624  of  the  record  ?  There 
you  will  se*?,  in  Exhibit  No.  1  of  Mr.  Palmer,  is  given  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  world  from  1812  to  1910,  inclusive,  and  also  the 
beet-sugar  production  of  the  world.     Do  you  see  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  pretty  complete,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  it  is.  I  think  you  would  probably  not  need 
this  of  mine  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Take  the  sugar  campaign  of  1910  and 
1911  and  look  down  there  and  see  whether  your  figures  disagree  with 
his  at  all.     It  is  about  half  and  haJf . 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (after  examination).  Yes;  that  is  all  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  vou  gave  a  different  figure  on  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  1905  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  6,700,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  7,217,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  different  from  his,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  see,  he  does  not  include  AustraUa. 

The  Chairman.  He  states  in  a  note  where  he  gets  his  statistics* 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  suppose  that  excess  of  beet  sugar  along  about  1899 
and  1900 — for  the  years  along  there — was  due  to  the  trouble  in  Cuba, 
was  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  excess  of  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  in  the  production. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  that  was  entirely  due  to  the  bounty  and  the 
cartel. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  say,  in  Europe. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  insurrection  might  have  affected  that 
to  some  extent,  as  taking  from  cane  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  do  you  think  that  with  the  bounty  and  cartel 
abolished  the  production  of  cane  sugar  is  roing  to  increase ;  do  you 
think  that  the  production  of  cane  sugar  wiS  ^o  into  the  ascendancy; 
that  is,  that  there  will  be  a  larger  production  of  cane  sugar  than 
beet  si^ar  ? 

Mr.  VyiLLETT.  There  is  every  endeavor  making  to  increase  the 

5 reduction  of  both  Cuba  and  Java,  which  are  the  largest  cane-pro- 
ueing  countries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  see,  apparently,  the  high  tide  of  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion— ^relative  production — was  about  1900. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  tUnk  that  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  since  then  it  has  been  gravitating  around  at  a 
little  lower  proportion. 

Mr.  Wii-LETT.  From  general  estimate  of  the  situation,  as  an 
expert  I  should  say  that  beet-sugar  production  had  about  reached 
its  highest  possible  hmits. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  its  highest  possible  relative  limits — ^relative 
to  cane? 

Mr.  WiL-LETT.  Yes;  relative  to  cane. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  mean  its  absolute  limit  as  to  the  amount  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  W1L.1-ETT.  I  would  almost  say  that;  in  Europe,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  here? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  beet  sugar  be  produced,  for  instance,  on  the  sea- 
board as  far  north  as  New  England  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1834  the  first  beet-sugar  factoiy  in  the  country 
was  established  at  Franklin,  Mass.  When  I  was  in  Boston  and 
located  in  a  country  town,  Ipswich,  the  farmers  in  Ipswich  were  rais- 
ing beets  for  that  factory.  1  do  not  find  my  papers  on  that  matter. 
Did  not  Mr.  Palmer  introduce  something  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  from  1830  to  1911  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  have  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  1812  to  1910,  inclusive. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  1830  to  1911,  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  there,  too,  I  think,  on  page  2624. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  am  speaking  about  the  production  of  American 
beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  gives  it  from  1877  to  1911. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  does  not  give  it  from  1830  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  does  not.  On  page  2627  he  gives  a  table 
which  gives  the  United  States  production  of  beet  sugar  m  long  tons, 
in  the  second  column,  from  1877  to  1911.  My  recollection  is  that 
that  is  the  only  table  of  that  kind  which  he  gave. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  a  paper  which  gives  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States  from  its  very  foundation,  in  1830,  when  it  was 
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in  an  experimental  stage.  I  have  not  that  paper  here,  but  I  can  send 
it  to  you  if  you  wish  it,  giving  the  details  of  the  experimental  stage 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  as  far  back  as  1830;  and  some  years 
later  there  was  a  factory  established  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  that 
factory  failed.  There  .was  a  factory  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  they 
also  tried  to  raise  beets,  and  contracted  with  the  farmers  to  raise  them; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  deUvering  the  beets  at  the  factory  the 
farmers,  on  driving  their  loads  of  beets  to  the  factory,  were  met  by 
other  farmers,  who  offered  them  more  money  for  the  beets  to  feed  out 
to  their  cattle  than  the  factory  was  paying  them,  so  that  factory 
failed.  It  did  not  get  the  beets.  So  that,  so  far  as  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  are  concerned,  beet  sugar  has  been  tried  and  has  made  a 
failure.  In  New  York  State  also,  although  they  paid  a  bounty,  it 
has  failed,  and  they  have  gone  out  of  business  tnere.  So  that  in 
answer  to  your  question  I  can  say  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  would 
only  succeed  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  irrigation  States  or  along  the  Lakes,  as  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Malmy.  They  could  not  get  the  farmers  in  Now  York  to  raise 
the  beets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  several  years  we  subsidized  them,  and  regulated 
the  price  which  they  were  to  receive,  not  less  than  85  a  ton;  but  even 
then  they  did  not  raise  them  in  sufliciont  quantities  to  make  it  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  No;  the  factories  were  moved  west.  One  of  them 
is  run  in  California  now,  by  the  Warner  Sugar  Refining  (^o.  It  was 
transported  to  California  by  them  and  is  being  worked  out  there  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  wore  two  in  New  York — one  at  Lyons  and  the 
other  at  Binghamton. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  one  at  Lyons  is  the  one  that  is  now  located  in 
CaUfornia? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yes;  Warner  &  Co.  bought  it  and  moved  it  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  In  that  connection,  why  did  Warner  &  Co.  choose 
California  in  preference  to  some  other  State  for  putting  up  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  The  tariff,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  If  wo  had  free  sugar  now,  tlie  California 
industry  could  survive. 

The  Chairman.  California  is  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  it  is  best  adapted;  and  yet  it  has  a  linuted 
market,  for  less  than  100,000  tons,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  it  could  survive  and  ship  its  sugar  to  tliis  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  under  free  sugar,  and  that  is  wh)"  Warner  &  Co.  joined 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  on  a  subject  you  have  gone  over.  Just  inci- 
dentally, referring  to  this  Warner  enterprise  in  southern  CaUfornia, 
to  show  how  well  they  are  doing,  they  offered  to  their  stockholders, 
those  who  would  go  in,  25  per  cent  dividends,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  You  did  not  get  a  record  of  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLUBiT.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  ought  not  to  have  had  any  difTieulty  in  selling 
that  stock. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  reaUy  think  they  did  not.  Mr.  Willettt  going  back 
to  your  trip  to  the  West,  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  California  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  To  Cahf omia  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  on  that  western  trip. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  went  to  talk  with  Mr.  Cutler  on  the  way  to  CaU- 
fomia  and  back:  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  sugar  people  while  you  were  in 
Calif  omia  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  no;  nobody. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  not  discuss  the  matter  there  at  all  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  I  left  the  Gkilden  Gate,  and  while  Mr.  Cutler 
was  doing  his  California  business  I  was  seeing  the  siglits.  I  had 
never  been  there  before.  And  it  was  the  same  way  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
While  Mr.  Cutler  was  fixing  deals  there  I  went  down  in  the  silver 
mines,  and  went  to  the  concert  given  to  Queen  Lil  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  investigated  Mormonism  from  A  to  2^. 

ilr.  Rakeb.  That  was  interesting;  but  you  did  not  take  in  the 
Idaho  matter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  When  you  returned  did  you  make  any  report  to 
anyone  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  the  result  of  that  visit  < 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir;  except  that  Mr.  Cutler  was  comkig  on;  that 
was  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  did  not  make  any  observations,  in  your  paper,  on 
the  trip,  or  on  the  conditions  in  the  beet-sugar  industr}^  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  None  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  the  statement  heretofore  made  in  the  record 
that  you  were  employed  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  beet-0uear  industry  of  the  West  for  him  does  not  give  the  facts 
as  they  actuaUy  existed  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no.  I  have  given  you  the  full  facts,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  Colorado,  the  factories  in  Colorado,  or 
the  Utah  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  subject  was 
never  mentioned  afterwards  between  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  myself. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  to  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  then 
American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RakIsb.  To  any  of  the  other  members,  stockholders  or  direo- 
torn? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  the  supply  of  sugar,  that  is  the  excess  over  the 
amount  necessary  for  use,  in  the  year  1910,  I  understoo<l  you  to  sav 
that  it  was  400,000  tons ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  1910* 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  was  an  excess  of  800,000  tons  over  the  require- 
ments for  consumption.  What  was  left  over  on  September  1  was 
800,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.    I  want  to  confine  myself  to  1910. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  it  in  the  United  States,  do  you  remember! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  amount  carried  over  in  1910,  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  can  you  give  it  approximately? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly  for  1910. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Pernaps  this  paper  will  give  you  what  you  are  aim- 
ing at.  Here  is  the  total  interstate  and  foreign  trade  for  1910  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  in  the  United  States,  or 
reported  in  the  United  States,  Ln  excess  of  the  consumption  for  that 
year,  that  was  supi)osed  to  be  held  as  actual  sugar  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  you  say  would  be  September  1. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  our  year  would  begin  tne  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  first  of  our  year  would  be  January  1. 

Mr.  Raker.  Verv  well;  January  1. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  About  100,000  tons,  approximately.  I  think  it  waa 
above  that.     That  would  be  January  1,  1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Will«:tt.  Wo  got  that  from  the  refineries  and  importers. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  mey  had  that  much  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  direct. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  excess  on  hand  January  1,  1911? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  January  1,  1911,  which  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  said  January  1,  1910. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  1910? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.    This  appUes,  now,  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  correct  those  figures  which  I  just  gave. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  stock,  January  1,  1910,  was  71,412  tons,  and  in 
1911  it  was  50,069  tons,  a  decrease  of  21,343  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  Between  1910  and  191 H 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  conamenced  some  time  the 
latter  part  of  June,  did  it  not,  1911? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  1911;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  about  10  points,  was  it  not,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  gives  1910,  but  not  191 1.  In  1911  the  first  rise, 
according  to  my  recollection,  was  from  4  to  6  cents;  for  granulated 
suear,  from  4f ,  one-half — about  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  in  July  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  ^      , 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  continued  along  until  about  the  middle  of 
November  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  was  about  the  highest,  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  November,  w^as  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  think  it  was  eaxlier  than  that ;  about  the  first  week 
in  November;  it  went  to  7.35. 

Mr.  Rak£R.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  f oreim 
sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  between  the  1st  of  July  and  tne 
1st  of  November,  19111 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly  from  my  office.  I  have 
not  the  paper  here. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Can  you  give  the  same  data  for  December  1  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  No;  I  have  no  paper  with  me  since  January  5, 1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  -  You  can  produce  those  data  ? 

Mr.  WuxBTT.  Oh,  yes;  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Will  you  make  two  tabulated  statements,  one  from 
January  1,  1911,  up  to  December  1,  1911,  and  then  one  from  July  1, 
1911,  to  November  1,  1911  ?    I  want  two  tables. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Imports  of  foreign  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WnJLETT,  And  from  what  ports  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  And  from  what  ports  ?  I  will  include  in  those  ports 
Cuba  and  Java  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  British  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  come  in.  Shall  I  divide  the  preferential  duty 
and  the  full  duty  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  M  you  can;  if  you  will. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Offhand,  can  you  say  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
more  raw  sugar  sent  in  during  that  tmie,  say,  from  July  1,  1911,  until 
the  1st  of  November,  1911,  than  there  was  during  the  same  time  in 
1910? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910  the  imports  were  very  much  larger  than  in 
1911. 

!Mr.  Raker.  During  the  same  time? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Durmg  the  same  time;  very  much  larger.  Would 
you  like  those  also  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Compared  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  now,  the  same  way  with  reference  to  the  prices 
paid  for  the  imported  sugar  during  the  same  time.  You  have  not 
that  with  you,  either,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  have  that.  Prices  paid  for  sugars  imported 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  bear  in  mind  that  those  sugars,  the  Javas 
particularly,  which  were  imported  in  that  time,  were  put  on  board 
vessel  a  month  to  three  months  before  they  arrived,  at  prices  existing 
sometimes  three  months  before  their  arrival.  Would  you  rather 
have  the  prices  when  they  were  put  on  board  ship,  or  the  prices  on 
the  days  of  arrival  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  the  price  when  they  made  the  contract  and  also 
the  price  on  the  date  of  arrival,  to  show  the  different  prices  as  they 
existed  on  the  respective  dates. 

Do  I  understand  from  your  analysis  of  the  situation  during  the 
months  named — June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October — that 
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the  price  paid  by  the  importer  was  correspondingly  high  as  the  price 
he  sold  his  product  for  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  he  pay  the  same^  proportionately 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  same  proportionate  prices. 

Mr.  Raker  (contmning).  For  the  imported  sugar  as'he  got  for  the 
article  sold? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  no  particular  variatioti  from  normal  times. 
In  fact,  the  refiners'  poUcy  always  has  been,  whatever  they  paid  for 
raw  sugar,  to  add  about  87  or  89  cents  for  cost  of  refining  and  profit, 
and  to  sell  the  sugar  on  that  basis,  whatever  they  paid  for  the  raw. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  that  question,  now,  particulany  with  regard  to  tiie 
months  named,  have  you  made  an  analysis,  so  as  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  importers — that  is,  those  who  bought  the  sugar;  I  do  not 
mean  the  importers,  but  I  mean  those  who  bought  the  sugar,  the 
refiners — paid  an  excess,  or  an  excess  equal  to  the  amount  for  which 
thev  sold  the  refined  sugar,  giving  themselves  the  same  profit  as  they 
had  done  when  the  sugar  was  low,  during  the  months  named  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  statistics  to  show  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  statistics. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  will  do  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  What  you  want  is  the  difference  between  raw 
and  refined  sugar  during  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October  t 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  the  refiners'  margin  increased  during  that  time  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  did  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  say  my  recollection  is  that  it  did  not  vary  during 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  refiners  on  their  margin 
got  no  more? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  just  made  the  usual  average  diflFerence  above. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  anybody  in  the  beet-sugar  mdustry  make  any 
more  during  that  time? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  not  the  T^uisiana  sugar  refiners  send  a  commit- 
tee up  to  New  York  and  sell  their  crop  at  an  advance?  The  news- 
paper reports  were  that  they  went  home  satisfied. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  went  home  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  weighing  anything  or  passing  on  any- 
thing, or  doing  anything  but  taking  testimony;  but  it  looks  like  any 
fellow  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  anything  he  has,  cotton  or 
com  or  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  a  very  fortunate  visit. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  did  profit  by  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  a  fortunate  visit  that  those  Louisiana  plant- 
ers made  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  They  sent  a  committee  up  to  New  York? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Thev  sent  a  committee  up  and  they  made  a  rery 
fortunate  contract  of  sale.  To-day  those  who  are  not  in  the  con- 
tract are  not  as  well  oflf  on  the  present  market  as  those  who  are  in 
the  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  Judge  Baker,  will  you  ask  him  to  tell  us  briefly 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibiian.  Did  you  notice  thai  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Rak£R.  Yes.  Mr.  WiUett,  what  do  you  know  about  the  recent 
Yisit  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  j^anters  to  New  York,  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  their  dealings  with  them?  Just  give  us  the 
biatory  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLLinT.  I  did  not  personally  see  the  membeirS)  either  one  of 
them;  and  all  I  know  is  by 

The  Chairman.  General  reputation? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRifAK.  Well,  you  see,  we  are  not  bound  by  the  strict  rules 
of  law.  Just  describe  the  transaction  as  you  understood  it  and  as  you 
belieye  it  was. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Why,  they  came  to  a  concludon  to  sell  their  early 
production — ^it  is  all  m  our  paper,  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  I  recollect  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  just  state  it  for  us. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  to  sell  their  early  pro- 
duction at  the  current  price  in  New  York  on  the  day  of  delivery  in 
New  Orleans,  for  the  month  of  October,  which  would  be  very  few 
sugars.     For  November  they  sold  at  the  New  York  price,  less 

Mr.  LowRY.  Fifteen  points. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Fifteen  points;  at  12i  points  for  December,  and 
Januaiy  and  February  at  6i  points  off  the  New  York  price. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  they  sold  for  future  delivery  at  the  con- 
tract price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Thev  contracted  to  sell  their  entire  product,  or  nearly 
the  entire  product,  of  each  planter  who  was  represented  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  Louisiana 
product  that  committee  represented  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  they  represented  75  per  cent  of  the  refining 
sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  about  what  I  read  in  the  paper,  that  they 
represented  three^fourths,  at  least,  of  the  Louisiana  product. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  production  of  refining 
sugars.  Of  comrse  Louisiana  produces  sugars  for  direct  consump- 
tion. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  outside  of  the  sugars  that  went  into  direct 
consumption. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  You  made  a  report  on  that  in  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  all  in  our  paper  at  the  time.  Would  you  like 
a  copy  of  it  1 

Tne  Chaibman.  Yes;  you  might  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  vouch  for  that,  because  I  got  that  from  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  themselves,  and  also  from  New  Orleans^ 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  correct,  that  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  was  pubUshed  in  all  the  journals. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  it  was  pu  olished  all  over  the  East. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Was  there  any  written  contract  entered  into  on  this 
matter?    Do  you  know? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  learn  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  contract,  and  I  guess  it  was  a  written 
contract.    That  is  a  mere  surmise  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  jobbers  got  a  lot  of  profit  out  of  beet  sugar,  you 
know. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  New  York  quotation  is  telegraphed  to  New 
Orleans  every  day  by  the  brokers  who  act  as  the  mtermediaries  in 
assiCTiing  the  New  York  market  price,  Nevers  &  Callahan. 

Ii&.  Garrett.  I  understand  that  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers 
did  notget  any  benefit  from  the  increase  in  price  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  got  some  l^nefit.  They  did  not  get  afl  they 
might  have  obtained. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  did  not  get  all  they  might  have,  because  most 
of  their  sugar  had  been  sold  on  contract  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Exactly.  They  got  5i  cents  for  their  sugars,  which 
would  be  fully  1  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  normal  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  got  the  advantage  of  the 
market  price  at  the  time  they  made  the  contract,  as  you  would  in 
the  sale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  not  the  full  advantage  of  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  the  advantage  wliich  they  would  have  gotten 
if  they  had  kept  the  goods  until  the  people  wanted  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  they  had  not  sold  their  product,  they 
got  the  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  beet  growers  got  no  more,  because  they 
had  contracted  for  their  crop  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  jobbers  probably  made  more  out  of  it  than 
anybody  else,  so  far  as  beet  sugar  was  concerned. 

Mr.  w  ILLETT.  The  jobbers  were  the  ones  who  made  the  money;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  going  back  to  the  amount  of  sugar  on  hand, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  refiners  and  those  interested  in  the  disposing 
of  the  sugar  keep  a  plenty  on  hand  to  run  them  two  or  three  months  ? 

Mr.  W^illett.  During  the  crop  season,  the  Cuba  crop  season,  they 
sometimes  have  as  much  as  300,000  tons  on  hand. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  does  not  commence  until  November,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  begins  in  January. 

Mr.  Raker.  January? 

Mr.  Willett.  January  and  February.  In  February  and  March, 
when  the  Cuba  crop  is  selling  at  its  lowest  point  in  theyear,  because 
the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  his  crop,  a  certain  portion  of  it,  as 
fast  as  he  makes  it,  the  price  goes  to  a  low  level  every  year.  Then 
the  refiner  carries  a  mucn  larger  stock  or  accumulation  than  at  anv 
other  season  of  the  year,  sometimes  as  much  as  300,000  tons,  accora- 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  refinery. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  the  refiners  had  a  supply  of  old  sugar  on  hand,  did 
thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  19in 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes:  in  1911. 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  a  good  supply  of  sugars  .on  hand 
in  1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  did  not  have  to  import  any  sugar  to  meet 
their  demand  during  those  months  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  they  had  an  abundant  supply.  Of  course, 
they  were  buying  sugars  all  that  time.  They  were  buying  sugars 
then.     Fifty  tliousand  tons  of  sugar  is  used  a  week,  you  Know. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you  as  an  expert, 
^Ir.  Willett,  who  has  had  a  great  many  years  of  experience,  is  whether 
or  not  you  could  tell  the  committee  if  these  men  had  on  hand  a  supply 
of  sugar  for  July  and  August  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  they  had  carried  over  from  May  and  June? 

Mr.  Willett.  Undouotedly, 

!Mr.  Raker.  Then  in  raising  the  price  of  sugar  during  that  time  it 
was  not  because  they  had  to  pay  more  for  tins  particular  stock  of 
surar  that  they  sold  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  say  how  long  that  supply,  as  shown  by  their 
records  as  you  have  published  them,  would  last  them,  and  did  last 
them,  without  replenishing  it  by  any  new  purchases  ? 

Mr.  Willett,  Not  over  four  weeks,  at  that  time  of  year — about  a 
month. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  commence  in  September  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  September  they  had  less  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  beet  sugar  would  begin  to  come  in,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Domestic  beet  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  until  October,  to  any  extent.  The  California 
beet  would  come  in  in  August. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  back  to. 

Mr.  Willett.  CaUfomia  would  come  in  in  August;  but  this  side  of 
the  Rockies  not  until  October. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  they  would  have  in  August  and  September  the 
California  beet-sugar  supply  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  new  supply  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  paid  no  more  for  that  because  of  the  raise  in 
sugar,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  refiners  did  not  buy  that.  That  went  direct  to 
the  consumers.  The  CaUfomia  beet-sugar  people  refine  their  pro- 
duction at  the  factory.    The  refiners  do  not  buy  beet  sugar. 

}St,  Raker.  I  understand.  But,  for  the  general  market,  those  men 
bad  that  sugar  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  California  beetHSugar  interests  got  the  full 
price  of  the  su^r  for  their  product,  of  course. 

Mr.  Raker.  Themselves  f 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  man  that  raised  the  beets  did  not  get  any  more ) 

Mr.  Wellbtt.  No  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  those  that  had  sold  their  sugar  in  advance  of 
couriie  would  get  the  low  price  that  they  sold  it  for  if  it  was  sold  on 
future  contracts  in  May  and  June  t 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Your  point  is  that  the  refiner,  on  the  advancing 
market,  carrying  large  stocks  of  sugar,  got  large  profits.  That  is  the 
fact.  On  the  reverse  side,  since  it  turned  the  high  point,  carrying 
stocks  he  losses  money,  but  carrying  small  stocks  he  loses  less  than 
he  makes. 

Air.  Rakeb.  That  is  evident  to  the  public;  but  I  want  to  find  out 
whether  you  can  tell  us  where  we  could  find  out  definitely  the  quantity 
of  sugar  that  was  actually  on  hand  during  these  months  named  from 
their  own  reports. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  could  get  it  from  their  own  reports.  Our  cir- 
cular of  October  1  would  give  the  stock  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  that  stock  on  October  1  is  corrected  from  the 
refiners'  stocks.  For  instance,  Mr.  Spreckels  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  we  could  not  possibly  know  the  meltings  of  sugars  because 
we  never  asked  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  papersallsay  thatour 
meltings  are  estimated  from  week  to  week  and  revised  at  certain 
periods  by  favor  of  the  refiners — which  is  a  fact.  All  the  refiners  give 
us  their  stocks  at  certain  periods — say,  January,  July,  October; 
about  four  months  in  the  year — and  the  Federal  Sugar  Refiners 

five  us  their  stocks  the  same  as  the  others.  Mr.  Spreckels  personally 
oes  not  rive  them,  but  Mr.  Smith,*  the  selhng  agent,  does.  So  tfiat 
our  circular  of  the  1st  of  October  would  answer  your  question  as  to 
the  actual  stocks  on  hand  held  bv  the  refiners  and  importers — the  Ist 
of  October.  I  might  add  this :  Running  from  July  to  August,  1 9 11 ,  on 
estimates  week  by  week,  on  the  Ist  of  October  we  came  out  witliin 
5,000  tons  of  the  actual  meltings.  That  shows  how  closely  we  keep 
tab.  We  keep  a  record  of  every  report  that  every  refiner  makes 
throughout  the  country  for  the  year.  Then  all  we  need,  of  course,  is 
their  stocks  from  time  to  time,  to  see  what  the  meltings  were  during 
certain  periods;  and  I  think  our  statistics  are  correct  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Sugar  Remiing 
Co.  and  those  who  sold  during  that  time  made  an  enormous  profit  on 
of  the  sugar  on  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  raising  of  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  made  a  good  profit;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  above  what  they  stated  was  a  reasonable  profit, 
when  sugar  was  at  4.75  and  5.25.     Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  they  made  a  profit  of  1  cent  a  pound  there. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  beet-sugar  industry  in  Colorado  and  Utah  b^in 
in  September  to  get  their  new  crop  in,  too? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  And  October.  They  began  to  sell  it  in  September 
before  they  got  it,  and  seUing  it  in  September  they  took  a  lower  basis 
than  thoy  would  have  taken  if  they  had  waited. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  it  all  through 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  derived  great  benefit  from  the  rise  in  sugars — 
both  the  cane  refiners  and  the  beet-sugar  men;  the  cane  refiners  only 
on  the  rise  of  the  raw  sugars  and  not  on  any  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  raws  and  the  market  price  of  refined. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  is  something  peculiar 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  an  abnormal  year,  in  other  words;  1910  was  a 
more  normal  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  is  sometliing  peculiar  to  me  that  the  rise  of  sugar 
in  the  East  corresponded  with  the  rise  in  the  West.  It  was  juat  the 
same,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  Oh,  yeB. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  raised  10  points  here  and  raised  10  points  all  over 
tlie  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  all  the  United  States  prices  are  based  on 
daily  quotations  from  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.KAKBR.  Irrespective  of '  the  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Irrespective  of  anything.  The  price  is  the  New 
York  basis,  plus  the  freight. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  adopted  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  raw  sugar  to  be  imported  bv  them.  They  raised 
the  price  right  on  up  with  that  placed  oy  the  New  York  mar£et. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  sugar-beet  people — that  is,  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  manufacturing  of  it — got  the  benefit,  and  not  the 
consumer?  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right.     It  was  an  abnormal  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  question  of  the  market  did  not  have  an>i;hing 
to  do  with  it  then,  did  it?  They  just  raised  it  because  somebody 
else  3,000  miles  away  that  does  not  even  compete  with  them  did  it  ? 
Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  virtually  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  but  that  is  virtually  so.  That  is  vir- 
tually so.  As  someone  remarked  in  California  not  long  ago:  ''What 
under  the  heavens  have  we  to  do  with  the  European  prices?  We 
are  getting  sugars  in  San  Francisco  without  any  duty  on  them. 
Why  under  the  heavens  are  we  paying  the  Hamburg  price  for 
sugar?" — which  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  they,  not  paying  the  New  York  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  New  York  fixed  the  price,  and  raised  it,  for  instance, 
10  points  in  June. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  California,  Colorado,  and  Utah  immediately  raised 
it  10  points  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  it  got  up  to  20  points  in  New  York  they 
made  it  the  same  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  it  ^ot  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  two 
dollars,  they  came  right  up  with  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  was  no  necessity  to  do  that,  was  there  ?  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.     The  men  in   the  Hawaiian   Islands  got  the  / 
benefit?  ^ 

Mr.  Raker.  The  men  that  are  running  the  institutions,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  men  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  got  that  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  paid  that  much  more  for  their  raw 
sugars  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  contracted  for  ail  their  crop 
in  1911,  upon  a  New  York  basis,  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  See? 
Whenever  the  price  in  New  York  raised  10  cents  the  price  in  San  Fran- 
cisco raised  10  cents;  Hawaiian  sugars  rose  10  cents,  and  that  10 
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cents  went  to  the  Hawaiian  planter.  That  is  the  funny  thing  about 
it — that  we  are  paying  all  this  money  to  Hawaii  all  these  years. 
They  ought  to  stand  a  tax  on  their  sugar.  Why  should  we  give  them 
all  this? 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  beet-sugar  men  in  California^  Colorado, 
and  Utah  ?    Are  they  not  in  the  samfe  position  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  When  they  get  a  crop ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  were  not  paying  all  that  to  California,  Colorado, 
and  Utah,  were  we  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  W^e  were  not  paying  all  that  rise  to  those  people, 
were  we  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  consumers  of  the  country 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  let  us  see.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  from 
your  experience  in  the  matter.  Suppose  it  raised  2  cents  a  pound,  or 
$2  a  hundred.  The  man  running  the  institution,  or  the  sugar-beet 
factory,  got  the  benefit  of  it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  consumer  did  not? 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  if  they  had  not  sold  ahead.  He 
explained  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  am  talking  about  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Willett.  You  are  talking  about  it  without  regard  to  what 
they  did  actually  give  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Without  regard  to  what  they  paid  at  all.  Tliat  would 
be  the  condition,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  would  be  the  condition;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  sugar-beet  people  did  not  have  to  pay  any  more 
for  their  beets,  did  they? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  all  of  the  four  States — Idaho,  Utah,  California,  and 
Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Their  profits  in  1911  were  much  larger  than  they 
were  in  1910,  or  any  otner  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  your  observation  and  from  the  history  of  it, 
the  men  who  owned  the  factories  got  this  money? 

Mr.  Willett.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  of  the  rise  in  sugar;  and  they  followed  the 
New  York  .prices,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Willett.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  all  of  those  places  that  gave  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  just 
the  same 

Mr.  Willett.  I  do  not  see  that  that  follows. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  see  if  it  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  largest  business  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  refining  cane  sugars,  on  which  they  make  87  cents  profit. 
When  it  comes  into  their  beet-sugar  industry,  of  course  they  partici- 
pate to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  factory  in  the  beet-«ugar  mdustry. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  the  testimony,  they  own  a  large  percentage 
of  the  industry  in  Idaho  and  in  Utah  and  in  California  and  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  it  raises  there  $2  a  hundred,  they  get  the 
benefit  without  any  corresponding  liability,  do  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  raise  the  prices  in  New  York,  and  they  come  up 
in  Cidifomia;  and  they  sell  all  their  sugar  tliere  of  that  kind,  and 
they  get  the  benefit,  do  they  not  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  can  hardly  say  *Hhey''  raise  the  price  in  New 
York,  because  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  is  raised.     I  will  put  it  that  w^. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  It  is  the  market.  They  get  the  benefit  of  what 
the  market  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  take  your  statement.  The  market  went  up. 
That  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Then,  under  the  actual  facts  as  they  exist,  no  matter 
who  is  responsible  for  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  did  get  pi'actically  one-half,  or  say  from  one^third  to 
one-half,  of  the  benefit  that  went  to  these  beet-sugar  people  in  the 
West? 

Mr.  WiujeTT.  On  the  proportion  of  their  business  in  the  beet 
induatjry  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  would  be  to  their  interest  then  to  see  that 
sugar  went  up,  would  it  not,  in  the  West,  correspondingly  to  the  price 
in  the  East? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Beet-sugar  men,  of  course,  were  very  glad  to  see 
beet  sugar  go  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Surely. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But,  as  I  said  before,  1911  does  not  repeat  itself 
very  often.  I  have  not  known  such  a  year  in  all  my  experience,  I 
might  say,  and  it  has  covered  a  great  many,  many  years;  1910  is  a 
much  more  normal  year  on  which  to  average  estimates. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  any  occasion 
for  the  beet-sugar  people  in  the  West  to  raise  tJieir  prices  of  sugar  as 
they  were  raised  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September, 
October,  and  November,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Wjulbtt.  If  the  beet-sugar  men  in  the  West  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  same  profits  they  were  receiving  in  1910,  or  any  other  normal 
year,  they  need  not  have  raised  their  prices  above  the  prices  of  1910, 
or  other  normalyears. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  now,  let  us  assume  that  they  have  testified 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interrupting).  They  took  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  That  during  the  year  1910,  under  the 
conditions  as  they  were,  Uiey  received  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  good  profit,  and  a  good  amount  of  interest  on  their 
investment 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  their  testimony,  as  I  understand  it* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now^  taking  their  profit  during  the  year  1911,  S2  a 
hundred,  it  is  almost  33  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  if  they  got  the  full  market  price. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Yes.  They  simply  took  advantage  of  the  public  and 
made  the  consimier  pay  it  because  sugar  in  New  York  had  gone  up 
that  amount  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly;  yes.    That  is  buBiness. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  business. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  that  what  we  call  "good  business"  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  we  call  good  business,  or  what  they  call  good 
business,  or  anybody.  If  they  had  not  done  it  they  would  have  been 
c^ed  fools,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Anybody  giving  up  2  cents  profit  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  business  world  it  would  be.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  right  there,  the  Colorado  beet-sugar  factories  did  concede  to 
the  citizens  of  tneir  own  State,  and  the  factories  of  Utah  also  did 
concede;  and  had  the  prices  remained  high  those  citizens  of  those 
countries  where  the  beet-su^ar  factories  were  would  have  continued 
to  benefit  by  a  reduced  price  given  them  locally.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Colorado  refused  to  sell  their  sugars  oyer  the  Colorado  line 
at  the  same  price  that  they  would  sell  them  for  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. That  shows  the  benefit  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  for  instance, 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  under  an  abnormal  year  like  1911. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this:  If  there  had 
been  twice  as  much  sugar  raised  in  California  and  Utah  and  Colorado 
as  there  was  under  the  condition  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  1911, 
it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer,  would  it — if  the  same  conditions  apphed  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Raising  double  the  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Why  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  increased  quantity  would  knock  prices  into 
smithereens. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  California  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  anywhere.  That  is  the  point  of  the  whole 
thing.  To  get  your  prices  down,  increase  your  domestic  industry  in 
those  mont&. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  does  it  happen?  I  have  understood  that  the 
quantity  of  sugars  in  the  West  has  been  increased  very  largely  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  the  price  of  sugar  paid  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894  is 
nothing  as  compared  to  what  it  is  in  1911 — and  they  raise  two  or  three 
times  as  much. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  and  is  not  progressing  as  fast  as  tRe  consimiption  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  know.  That  is  all  right;  but  I  wanted  the  fact,  if  it 
could  be  had 

Mr.  WuAASTT  (interrupting).  If  you  double  your  production,  as  you 
say,  naturally  you  fill  that  gap. 

Mr.  Rakeb  (continuing).  If  you  were  to  double  your  production 
and  double  the  nmnber  of  people  Uving  in  the  countr^,  that  would  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  price  to  them,  would  it  i  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at,  so  far  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  concerned,  is  that  in  those  sugar- 
beet  States  during  1911  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  price  fixed  in 
New  York  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  which  price  was  fixed  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand.   That  is  right. 

The  Chaikman.  Just  a  moment,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Rak£r.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Each  one  of  those  terms,  "  supply  "  and  "  demand," 
must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's  supply  and 
demand.     Is  not  that  true  I 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words^  the  increased  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  this  countiy  would  have  just  as  much  effect  or  just  as  little 
effect  on  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  concerned,  as  it 
bears  to  the  total  production  of  the  world,  correlating  with  the  total 
consuinption  ? 

Mr.  WILLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  question  of  local  production  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  You  can  raise  your  sugar  right  in  the 
locality  and  if  there  is' a  question  of  shortage  or  of  large  crop  in  some 
other  place 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interrupting).  It  does  not  affect  the  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  does  not  aSect  the  price  at  aU  ? 

Mr:  Willett.  That  is  right.  The  only  way  it  affects  the  price  is 
to  increase  your  production  at  home.  For  instance,  we  are  minus 
now;  we  ran  down  to  a  minus  of  77,000  tons  on  the  refined  sugars 
which  we  needed  to  complete  our  consumption  last  year;  but  this 
year  we  are  running  two  or  three  hundred  tnousand  less.  If  we  had 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand. tons  more  this  year  of  local  produc- 
tion, then  we  would  be  independent  of  the  world's  prices.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  inaintam  that  in  the  course  of  tune  the  domestic 
beet-suear  industry  will  supply  the  whole  needs  of  this  country.  '  I 
think  (^ba  has  to  be  considered  in  that  connection,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  beet-sug^  industry  will  ever  amount  to  amr  such  figure. 
U  it  amounts  to  twice  what  it  is  to-day,  it  will  be  sumcient  to  keep 
the  price  fixed  below  the  level  of  the  European  consumers'  prices. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  understand  that  in  the  Western  States  there 
was  no  more  sugar  produced  this  year  than  was  necessary  for  home 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Local  consumption  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  local  consumption  in  the  West. 

Mr.  W1LI.ETT.  They  did  sell  sugars  farther  east  this  year  than  in  any 
former  year,  to  some  extent. 

]^.  Raker.  You  have  not  any  statistics  on  that,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Well,  I  made  some  up  once,  on  population.  The 
beet-eugar  production  in  the  West  has  now  reached  and  passed 
beyond  the  umits  of  its  local  consumption. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  any  idea  how  much  beyond  the  local 
consumption  there  was  produced  this  year,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Whxett.  They  are  selling  sugars  as  far  east  as  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  tney  send  any  ad  far  east  as  Pittsburgh  during 

August,  Septe^b^^*?  ^^^  October  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  convention  that  was 
held  at  Chicago  during  the  month  of  November  by  the  beet-sugar 
people  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Wbllbtt.  No  ;  I  knew  there  was  a  convention  held  there, 

but 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  no  record  in  your  paper  about  it  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No  record  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Malby. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  beet  si^ar  was  shipped  in 

guite  large  quantities  to  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
tates  this  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  large;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  a  large  quantitjr  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Malby.  Some  was  shipped  as  far  east  as  Pittsburgh  and  Balti- 
more ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  about  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  was  that  the 
beet  sugar  brought  wholesale,  up  to  November  1  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  average  price  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  The  average  price  of  beet  sugar,  yes,  actually  sold. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  January  1  ? 

Mr.  Malby,  Up  to  November;  just  this  year's  crop,  I  mean. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  the  average  price  from  October  1,  to  November 
1?    Through  October  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  whenever  it  was  sold.  I  do  not  know.  From 
the  time  they  commenced  to  sell  until  they  ceased  selling  the  crop. 
What  was  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  beetnsugar  men  this  year  sold  their  crop  largely 
in  anticipation  of  deliveries  along  in  September. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  they  did  not  realize  lar^e  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  understand  they  realized  aoout  an  average  of  5^ 
cents  for  their  crop. 

Mr.  Malby.  Which  would  be  much  less  than  the  market  price  at 
the  time  of  dcUven^  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  the  beet  siijrar  coming:  upon  the  market  at 
that  time  undoubtedly  did  have  an  efl'ect  upon  tne  whole  market  price 
of  sugar,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  1  think  we  have  pretty  thoroughly  gone  over  that,  so 
that  we  understand  it  pretty  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of 
anvthing  more. 

The  ('hatrwan.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  wanted  to 
ask,  to  verify  some  conclusions  that  I  have  drawn  about  this  evidence. 
I  want  to  see  if  they  are  right  or  not.  It  will  not  take  long,  and  then 
wo  will  go  into  this  foreign  price  business,  which  we  have  not  taken 
up  AS  vet. 

I  believe  you  agree  with  Mr.  Martin's  figures,  that  the  average  cost 
of  producing  a  pound  of  European  sugar,  year  after  year,  is  about  a 
ninth  of  a  snilUng,  or  2.16  cents  a  pound  ? " 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  es. 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  want  to  call  jour  attention,  to  see  whether  you 
agree  with  it  or  not,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  sugar  expert,  ^fr. 
Troiaen-Geerliiigs.     You  know  of  him  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  a  world-wide  authority  on  sugar,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  look  on  pt^e  2797  of  the  record.  You  hare 
it  before  you.    You  see  that  quotation  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  177  Javan  sugar  planters? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes; 

Tlie  Chairman.  He  says  there,  without  reading  it  all — I  hare  made 
s  quotation  from  it — that  Java  has  repeatedly  conquered  the  sugar 
markets  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  cutting  a  very  wide  swath  in  the  sugar 
industries  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  makes  this  very  remarkable  statement: 
That  without  tariff  aid  of  any  kind  she  could  make  40  per  cent  profit 
on  su^ar  at  1^  cents  a  pound.  Further  down^  and  almost  at  the  bot- 
tom^ he  says: 

At  1}  centB  per  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Who  makes  that  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerlings.  That  would  be  nine-tentha 
of  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  cost  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Java. 

Mr.  WiLLE'];r.  At  9  cents  a  hundred  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes^  or  nine*tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  an  absurd  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  is  considered 
probablv  the  best  authority  in  the  world. 

Mr.  W ILLBTT.  He  is  a  little  oflF  in  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  disagree  with  him? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  paper  gives  the  cost  of  Java  sugars,  from  very 
reliable  sources. 

The  Chairman.  This  man  Prinsen-Geerlings  is  considered  a  pretty 
good  authority  himself,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  All  experte  sometimes  make  slips. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  a  great 
irorld-wide  expert,  is  he  Aot  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  he  is  supposed  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.     I  doubt  if  he  is  correctly  reported  there. 

The  CHAiRM/kN.  Well,  we  have  that  in  two  or  three  different 
places,  I  think — that  same  statement.  Corroborating  that,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  statement  from  Mr.  Palmer. 
You  know  of  Mr,  Truman  Palmer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  man,  is  he  not? 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  I  consider  him  so;  very — particularly  in  his  Willett 
&  Gray  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  notice  on  page  2798  of  the  record  that  Mr. 
Palmer  makes  this  statement: 


I  have  recently  reviewed  a  book  published  by  the  Philippine  Government 

Mr.  Willett.  Where  are  you  reading  from  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  reaaing  from  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Willett.  What  page  ? 

The  Chairman.  Page  2798 — the  next  page  [continuing  reading]: 

I  have  recently  reviewed  a  book  pablished  by  the  Philippine  Government,  a  copy 

Srepared  by  a  sugar  expert  named  Walker,  whom  the  Philippine  Government  sent 
own  to  the  island  of  Neg^os,  with  a  portable  laboratory,  to  stay  on  the  island  all 
through  a  sugar  campaign,  and  ascertain  what  the  cost  of  production  was.  I  am  sorry 
I  can  not  put  my  hands  on  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Malby  was  conducting  this  examination,  and  at  this  point  of 
the  proceedmgs  he  told  Mr.  Palmer  to  proceed ,  and  Mr.  Palmer  said: 

Mr.  Walker  gave  the  average  cost  of  labor  on  the  sugar  estates  on  the  Island  of  Negros 
at  \2\  c^ntB  per  day  in  cash  and  7}  cents  per  day  in  provender,  in  food. 
Mr.  Malbt.  They  got,  then,  19  cents? 
Mr.  Palheb.  Twenty  cents. 
Analysing  his  figures — 

A  little  farther  down  Mr.  Palmer  says — 

the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  sack  at  the  mill  is  55^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  least  bit  over  half  a  cent,  averaging  one-half 
as  cheap  as  in  Java.    You  say  that  is  equally  unreliable  ? 

ifr.  WiiXETT.  That  is  right.  That  is  not  the  same  sugar  as  the 
Java  sugar  ? 

The  (^[AIBMAN.   No 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  made  in  coconut  shells.  It  is  sun  dried,  in  the 
sun.    There  is  no  expense  in  making  that  sugar  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand. 

Mt.  Willett.  It  is  84  test  sugar  and  the  Java  is  100  test  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  sugar  this 
expert  is  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes.  That  55i-cent  business  does  not  include  any 
machinery  at  all.  In  Java  they  use  machinery.  Any  man  can  set 
up  a  plant  in  the  Philippines  for  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  corroborate  Mr.  Geerlings,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sugar  can  be  and  is  produced  very  cheaply  in 
Java,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all.  The  conditions  are  absolutely  different, 
so  far  as  the  means  and  modes  of  manufacture  and  everything  are 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Geerlings,  the  Dutch  expert,  makes  this  state- 
ment.    He  says: 

Without  any  tariff  favors,  Philippines  can  compete  with  the  world  in  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Willett.  Without  any  what  \ 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  tariff  favors.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  ?    Is  that  true,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  true  on  the  sugar  that  they  make;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted,  they  can  use 
machinery  and  make  it  cheaper  than  anyone  else  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLirrr.  No,  sir;  that  changes,  because  the  moment  they 
introduce  machinery  they  put  themselyes  on  a  level  with  the  world. 
No,  no.  We  have  a  very  visible  example  of  Philippine  sugars  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment.  The  menibers  of  the  com* 
mittee  know,  imdoubtedly,  that  very  little  of  that  grade  of  sugar  can 
be  used  in  the  Umted  States.  It  is  a  low-grade  sugar,  and  it  can  not 
be  used,  unless  it  is  mixed  with  half  the  amount  ot  centrifugal  sugar^ 
to  any  advantage. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  mix  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  * 

The  CHAntMAN.  I  notice  that  we  are  importing  something  under 
100,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  WuxBiT.  Yes.  Several  cargoes  are  awaiting  sale  in  New 
York  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  now  there,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  One  cargo  sold  a  few  days  ago  at  a  very 
materially  lower  price  than. the  usual  difference  between  the  two 
grades  of  sugar — the  Phihppines  and  the  centrifugals. 

Tttie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  H.  Post? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  competent,  reliable  expert  on  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Very. 

The  Chairman.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  is  a  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  interested  to  some  extent  in  sugar  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  used  to  be  treasurer  of  the  Cuban-American 
as  well  as  the  National  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban-American  is  the  largest  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  controls  five  estates,  I  think. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  ri^ht,  I  think.  Mx.  Post  gave  us  the 
statement — I  suppose  he  gave  it  from  his  connection  with  the  Cuban- 
American  Sugar  Co. — that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of 
cane  sugar  in  Cuba  where  thev  do  not  use  the  latest  machinery  is 
something  like  2  cents  a  pound.     Do  you  think  tliat  is  right  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  little  high.  1  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  did  say  this 

Mr.  WnxETT  (interrupting),  I  think  we  make  it  1.85. 

The  Chairman.  You  do?  He  did  make  the  statement  that  it 
could  be  produced  even  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  that,  but  he  said 
that  he  supposed  the  figure  I  have  used  theie  covered  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  varies  on  diiferent  estates. 

The  Chairman.  He  so  stated. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  1  cent  and  a  half  to  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Cuba.  The  Louisiana  witnesses  whom 
we  have  heard  have  seemed  to  be  unanimous  on  the  proposition.  In 
fact,  they  admitted  that  there  was  a  caucus  on  the  subject— I  do  not 
use  the  word  offensively — and  that  their  cost  of  production  was  about 
3f  cents.    Do  you  think  that  is  somewhere  near  right  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  opinion  on  that  subject? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  hare  no  opinion  on  that  subject,  really.  I  think 
their  crop  is  subject  to  so  many  contingencies.  Only  three  days  ago 
our  telegrams  from  New  Orleans  stated  that  the  frost  of  the  night 

F'evious  had  damaged  the  60  per  cent  cane  remaining  in  the  fieMs. 
think  it  was  either  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Louisiana  is  almost  too  far 
north  to  be  well  adapted  in  climate  and  soil,  or  as  well  adapted  as 
such  countries  as  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  (Xiba,  for  the  pmmtfetioii 
of  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  is  generally  considered  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  of  that  expert  on 
the  subject  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  agree  to  this  extent:  That  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
sugar  in  Louisiana  as  cheaply  as  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  Java  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  particularly  in  Java. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  follow  Mr.  Geerlings  on  the  pronoetion 
that  si^ar  is  raised  much  more  cheaply  in  Java  than  in  Cubai 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  very  much  more  cheaply. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  cheaply? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  statistics  show,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  is  not 
over  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  fix  the  cost  in  Java,  bearing  in 
mind  your  testimony,  at  somewhere  under  1 J  cents,  or  a  little  more  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  they  are  right  about  it,  and  it  really  costs 
them  3  J  cents  a  pound  to  produce  cane  sugar  in  Ijouisiana,  it  is  costing 
more  than  douole  what  it  is  in  the  most  favored  countries  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  know,  really.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is 
rather  high. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  all  swear  that.  I  thought  so,  too,  when 
they  were  swearing  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  they  say  so,  they  ought  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Not  onljr  that,  but  in  the  case  of  the  beet-sugar 
people,  when  you  average  it,  and  take  what  their  official  representa- 
tive says  fixes  their  cost  of  production,  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  this 
countryas  that  of  the  cane  people. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Three  and  one-quarter  cents  ? 

The  Chairman.  Three  and  three-quarter  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  have  better  testimonv  than  that  before  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  better  testimony  than  that  have  we  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  reports  do  not 
show  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  take  those  reports  and  average  them, 
they  average  3J  cents.  Take  the  Spreckels  factory  in  California  and 
it  is  2.77,  and  one  of  their  companies  is  over  4  cents.  When  you  take 
the  11  reports  that  they  gave  us  evidence  from,  it  averages  3}  cents. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  5. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  went  away  up.  So  you  have  to  average 
them  up.     That,  with  Truman  Palmer's  testimony,  in  which  he  fixes 
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3f  centSy  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  both  elaiinin^  about 
the  same  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  show  that  they  are 
both  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  protection^  or  what.  But  to 
go  on — and  this  is  what  I  have  in  mind  to  ask  you — ^is  it  not  true  that 
the  world  over  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  produce  a  pound  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  most  favored  cane  countries  than  to  produce  a  pound  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  moet  favored  beet  countries  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  That  is  the  general  imderstanding.  It  costs  us 
more  to  produce  a  pound  of  beet  than  to  produce  a  pound  of  cane. 

The  Chairman,  i  es ;  but  even  the  beet  people — I  mean  the  people 
in  Louisiana — do  not  claim  that  it  costs  them  any  more  than  it  does 
to  produce  in  this  country  1  pound  of  st^ar. 

Mr.  WiLUSTT.  The  less  said^  about  Louisiana  the  better.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Garbbtt.  Why  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  mean  in  th&t  connection  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
ticm. 

The  Chairman.  He  thinks  that  is  rather  remarkable. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  compared  to  Cuba  and 
Java. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  much  higher  than  it  is  in  these  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  WiLUBTT;  On  account  of  the  relative  conditions. 

Mr.  OARftETT.  I  was 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  just  one  other  question.  Did  you 
want  to  ask  a  question  right  there,  Mr.  Garrett  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  nght.    Suppose  you  ask  him. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  mean  that  in  your  judgment  they  can  pro- 
duce in  Louisiana  cane  sugar  as  cheaply  as  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  they  can  do  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  they  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  They  can  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  can  not  do  it.  That  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  It  struck  me,  though,  as  really  remarkable  that 
ihfy  both  claimed  the  cost  of  production  was  exactly  the  same  in 
this  country  for  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  and  a  pound  of  cane  sugar. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are  making  their  interests  dovetail. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  statement  is  not  very  far  out  of  the  way  on  the 
records,  if  you  say  it  costs  the  beet  people  3^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  record  before  the  committee  now. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  I  am  making 
iM>w.  That  is  what  they  have  testified  to.  That  is  what  makes  our 
record,  you  know.  I  have  been  amazed  at  it  myself,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  see  how  it  struck  you.  You  have  been  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  I  ran  over  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  reports. 
They  have  34  or  36  beet  factories,  scattered  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  they  ought  to  cer- 
Uualy  show  what  the  average  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  do  not  make  it  as  high  as  you  do,  in  my  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  My  calculation,  I  think,  is  right. 

Ht.  WiLLETT.  I  make  it  about  3.40,  instead  of  3.75. 
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The  CuAiBMAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  3.44,  I  think. 

The  Chairhan.  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  at  that.  I  made  it 
3.75  exactly. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  simply  analyzed  the  statement  as  it  came  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  hearings,  at  page  2379.  Well,  that  is  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation.  I  will  verify  my  calculation;  but. I  took 
the  1 1  companies  that  they  are  interested  in  and  added  up  the  figures 
and  di video  by  11 .     That  is  the  way  I  got  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  took  the  whole  36,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
You  know  there  are  36  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  give  us  the  figures  for  36. 
.  Mr.  WiiXETT.  I  thought  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  they  did. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  page  are  you  referrim  to? 

The  Chairman.  Page  2379.  Here  it  is.  Suppose  you  take  these 
figures. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  have  the  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  up  your  time  or  the  committee's 
time  to  make  the  calculation  now.  We  can  verify  it.  Anyway,  that 
is  very  close.     Your  figure  is  3.40.     It  is  almost  the  same. 

Mr.'  WiLLETT.  I  went  on  further,  and  showed  that  in  those  fac- 
tories the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  a  profit  of  $1.10  on 
their  sugars;  and  that  $1.10  on  their  capitalization,  aa  specified  in  the 
record,  gave  them  10  per  cent  profit  on  their  capitahzation  during 
1911. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pretty  near  together  on  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Considering  that  they  run  100  days  in  the  year,  at 
10  per  cent  profit,  it  does  not  look  like  a  lai^^e  remuneration.  They 
are  idle  200  days  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something,  I  believe,  while  I  was  out, 
and  I  missed  it,  but  some  of  the  memoers  of  the  committee  told  me 
about  it,  to  the  effect  that  we  ought  to  promote  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  or  ought  to  adopt  a  legislative  policy  to  promote  it.  I 
believe  that  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  had  been  successful  in  having  Cubaa 
sugar  free — as  you  once  advocated,  did  you  not  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Free  Cuban  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Free  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  before  the  beet-sugar  industry  had  started 
or  gotten  any  foundation  in  the  country  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Well 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  introduction  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  of 
course,  changed- established  conditions  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  1901  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  established, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no.  It  did  not  begin  to  be  promoted  to  any 
extent  until  1901, 

The  Chairman.  Until  1901  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Previous  to  that  there  were,  perhaps,  36  factories, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Just  leaving  out  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  the 
moment,  and  your  former  position  on  that  question,  you  tnink  it  is 
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a  fact  that  if  we  had  had  free  sugar  with  Cuba— if  Cuba  had  had  free 
sugar  into  this  country — that  would  have  tremendously  stimulated 
tiie  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  I 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  In  Cuba  ? 

The  CfiATRMAN.  Yes.    If  they  had  had  free  entry. 

Mr.  WnjJBTT.  I  consider,  as  regards  Cuba,  that  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  ^ving  them  the  advantage  of  20  per  cent,  stimulated  the 
production  quite  as  much  as  free  sugar  there  would.     That  is  suifi-*, 
cient  stimulation  for  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  this  extract  from  Willett  &  Gray'a 
statistical  sugar  journal  of  December  26,  1901.  That  was  aiter  you 
made  this  trip,  and  probably  soon  after  you  made  this  trip. 

Mr.  Willett.  What  date  in  December  was  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  December  26,  1901.    It  reads: 

• 

The  fatee  position  occupied  by  the  beetrsugar  industry  and  the ' '  dog  in  the  manger  '* 
policy  of  its  action  regarding  Cuba  can  not  be  more  forcibly  shown  tJuin  by  an  exami- 
nation of  our  statistics  review  of  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  markets.  A  great  hue  and 
cry  is  made  against  the  refining  industry  or  Sugar  Trust,  and  yet  the  average  margin 
to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit  for  the  past  10  years  has  been  but  0.879  cent  per 
pound,  while  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  producmg  beet  granuhi ted,  say,  0.280  cent  • 
per  pound,  by  Messrs.  Oxnard-Cutting's  statement  in  1899,  and  the  average  price  of 
granulated  at  the  seaboard  for  10  years,  say,  4.675  cents  per  pound,  sho^^s  a  net  average 
profit  of  1.875  cents  per  pound,  plus  the  freight  from  the  seaboard.  On  the  average 
price  of  granulated  in  1901,  say,  5.05  cents  per  pound,  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers* 
profits  on  a  cost  of  2.80  cents  per  pound,  would  show  2i  cents  per  pound,  and  even  beet- 
sugar  foctories,  so  badlv  located  that  they  can  not  produce  granulated  at  less  than  4 
cents  per  pound,  have  had  a  net  profit  of  1.05  cents  per  pound,  plus  freight  from  the- 
seaboard,  which  is  at  least  three  times  the  profit  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

We  maintain  that  the  industry  does  not  need  such  enormous  protection,  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  wrong  by  such  protection  to  encourage  the  building  of  beet-sugar  factories 
iji  locations  where  granulated  sugar  can  not  be  produced  at  Z  cents  per  pound. 

-  Exactly  what  has  happened  since.  ► 

Mr.  Willett.  That  was  our  opmion  at  that  time,  based  on- 


The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.     There  is  a  little  more  of  it: 

In  nearly  every  irrigation  State  this  can  now  be  done,  and  in  some  other  States  as 
well.  The  howl  against  the  Sugar  Trust  is  merely  the  outward  cry  made  to  cover  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  beet-sugar  conditions,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Oxnard  &  Cutting 
in  their  letter,  giving  the  facts  of  the  matter.  Take  off  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugars,  dis- 
courage the  building  of  beet-sugar  factories  unless  upon  a  solid  rock  basis  witli  no 
competition  to  fear,  and  the  country  will  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful  progress  this 
industry  will  make  in  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  true  then,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  was  true,  on  a  false  basis;  do  you  not  see  ? 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  based  on  Oxnard  &  Cutting's  testimony  that 
beet  sugar  could  be  produced  at  2.80  cents;  and  the  facts  since  that 
date  have  proven  that  they  can  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  records  of  the  factories  show  that  they  can  do  it 
for  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Willett.  In  CaUfomia,  but  not  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Chaibman.  One  or  two  of  Oxnard's  factories  can  do  it  and 
have  done  it — one  or  two  of  his  favored  factories. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  did  know  that.  You  see,  if  beet  sugars  could  be 
produced  at  .that  price  throughout  this  country  those  arguments 
would  be  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  experience  has  shown  that  it  can  not  be  done? 
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Mr.  WiLL£TT.  Experience  has  shown  thai  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr«  Malbt.  Except  in  some  f aTored  locality  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Since  1901,  since  the  date  of  that,  tbefarmeni  hare 
gone  up  in  their  price  of  beets,  labor  of  all  kinds  has  adrdUftced,  and 
machinery  and  everything  connected  with  the  bnsineas  has  improved; 
Bb  that  that  argument,  if  it  was  an  ar^ment,  was  based  on  f^e 
information — or  rather  correct  infonnation  at  the  tifme,  which  since 
then  has  proven  incorrect. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  are  1,000,000  acres  of  land  that  wook)  produce 
Bfigar  beets  just  as  good  as  we  have  under  cultivation,  if  not  better, 
in  CaBfomia— 2,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  occupying  it  as  fast  as  they  can  now. 
Everybody  sees  that  California  is  the  best  beet  country;  and  if  Con- 
gress decides  to  take  the.  duty  off  of  sugars,  CaUfomia  can  stand  it, 
and  that  land  will  be  improved ;  but  the  rest  of  the  country  can  not 
stand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  again,  somewhat  on  the  same  line,  but 
a  little  different,  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Sugar  Journal,  a  week  later, 
January  2, 1902: 

The  American  beet-sugar  industry  has  made  lai^ger  progress  in  the  past  year  than  in 
any  other  year  in  its  history,  both  in  the  increased  number  of  factories  built  and  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  produced,  and  this  industry  is  now  found  on  such  a  solid  bams  that 
free-duty  sugar  from  Cuba  will  not  retard  its  progress  durine  the  veaiB  to  come.  In 
feet,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  this  industry  will  astoniwi  its  best  friends  by  its 
increase  during  the  coming  10  years,  and  the  only  possible  effect  that  free-duty  sugar 
can  make  will  oe  to  deter  the  building  of  beet  factories  where  they  ought  never  to  be 
built  by  reason  of  unfavorable  conditions,  and  to  throw  the  industry  more  largely  into 
Buch  States  and  locations  where  3  cents  per  pound  granulated  or  less  is  now  being 
woduced  and  can  be  considered,  as  a  permanent  cost  at  least  in  the  years  to  come. 
There  are  plenty  of  such  locations  awaiting  the  promoters  of  the  industry  and,  with  the 
constant  fear  of  free-duty  sugar  removed,  oy  its  actual  presence,  as  far  ae  Cuba  is  con- 
cerned, the  incentive  to  increase  beet  production  in  the  United  States  will  be  wonder- 
fully increased,  notwithstanding  all  talk  and  predictions  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  not  see,  that  was  written  on 

The  Chairman.  January  2,  1902. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  January  2,  1902.  That  was  written  on  inside  in- 
formation which  I  had  tnat  the  Ameriean  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  going 
into  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  promote  it 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  going  into 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  that  people  would  be  astonished  by  the 
increase  of  the  industry  in  10  years;  and  the  results  have  proved  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  is 
this 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  facts  show  the  correctness  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  you  arc  recanting  either  one  of 
the  things  I  have  read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  probably  the  greatest 
sugar  expert  in  the  country.  Do  you  not  believe  we  have  sugar  hot- 
housed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  You  have,  in  certain  locations.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  is  so  high  that  its  pro- 
duction, even  in  unfavorable  localities  and  in  unfavorable  climates, 
is  encouraged  ? 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes;  I  think  so,  too.  I  modify  that  by  saymg  it 
has  been  encouraged.  I  think  to-day  there  is  much  better  judgment 
in  the  beet-BUgar  mdustfy  than  there  was  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  continue.  See  how  far  you  agree  with  tiie 
eonduaion  I  ma  coming  to  about  this  thing.  While  it  might  be  true 
tbmt  free  sugar  or  anything  approximating  free  sugar  would  kill  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  entirdy,  and  would  kill  a  certain  part  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  West,  yet  there  are  certain  conditions  in  i;he 
West,  for  instance,  like  in  California,  and  maybe  in  some  sections  of 
Colorado,  and  possibly  a  little  in  Utah — although  I  doubt  that — ^where 
even  with  free  sugar  there  is  no  reason  on  eartn  why  they  diould  not 
live  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  there  are  some  factories  that  could  do  that 
even  with  free  sugar,  but  very  few  this  side  of  the  Rockies. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  few  this  side  of  the  Rockies  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Those  factories  which  under  those  condi-^' 
tions  of  free  sugar  could  not  exist  where  they  are  located,  if  they 
wanted  to  continue  business  would  naturally  move. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Pacific  slope  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  where  the  Pacific  slope  affords  them  land. 
Free  sugar  would  entirely  change  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  location? 

Mr.  WitLBTT.  The  location  and  conditions  attending  the  beet-* 
sugar  industry  of  this  country;  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
in  my  opinion,  to  find  people  who  would  be  willing  to  put  their,  money 
into  the  business.  You  can  see  by  your  testimony  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  been  the  greatest  promotere  in  this  country 
thus  far  of  beet  sugar,  and  it  has  been  by  the  money  which  they  had. 
It  takes  not  only  capital  to  build  factories,  but  it  takes  a  ^reat  deal 
more  money  to  run  a  factory  after  it  is  built.    In  1907,  during  the 

Eanic,  your  evidence  shows  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
ad  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  every  factory  in  which  they  wero 
interested.  Mr.  Cutler  testifies  that  he  could  not  raise  money  from 
the  banks  to  ear^  on  his  business  in  his  factory,  and  even  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  to  call  upon  Havemeyer  for 
$500,000  to  help  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  borrowed  money  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  aU  borrowed  money.  With  insufficient  pro- 
tection who  is  going  to  promote  the  beet-sugar  industry?  That  is 
what  I  can  not  see  clearly.  Who  is  ^oing  to  put  money  into  it? 
Personally  I  would  not  put  ray  money  mto  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not;  but  looking  at  this  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  have  we  not  got  it  hothoused  too 
much  for  the  fellow  who  pays  the  hills  ?  Give  us  your  frank  opinion 
about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The-  position  of  the  committee,  I  understand,  is  to 
ferret  out  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  are  a  sugar  man,  and  I  just  want  your 
opiiiion,  if  yc^u  do  not  mmd  giving  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  a  sugar  expert,  I  should  say,  if  the  question 
comes  as  to  how  much  or  how  httle  the  sugar  tariff  can  be  reduced, 
that  you  would  have  to  look  at  it  from  each  man's  selfish  standpoint 
in  the  fibrst  instance. 
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The  Chaibhan.  That  is  usually  the  way  with  tariff  questions,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  when  you  do  that  you  have  Mr-.  Spreckels  on 
one  side  as  a  free-sugar  man — the  refiner — ^and  you  have  the  beet- 
sugar  men  as  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  present  tariff;  and  you 
'have  between  the  two  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  with  I>oth 
interests,  on  the  fence;  neutral,  in  other  words. 

The  Chaibman.  And  willing  to  split  the  difference? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Absolutely  neutral.  It  does  not  matter  to  them 
whether  you  raise  or  lower  the  duty  one  iota.  They  are  in  a  position 
to  advantage  by  either  move  Congress  makes,  and  you  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  There  is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chaibman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  said  there  were  certain  localities  in  the  United 
States — for  instance,  Colorado  and  Califomia^ — that  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  beets. 

Mi.  WiLLETf.  More  than  that;  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  Utah  and  Idaho. 

The  Chaibman.  And  Oregon,  maybe,  in  some  parts. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  not  a  good  place. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  too  far  north  9 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Factories  there  are  a  failure,  virtually. 

Mx,  Jacoway.  You  further  said  that  the  duty  couldf  be  taken  off  of 
sugar  and  that  these  factories  in  these  particular  localities  would 
thrive. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  California,  I  said. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  say  California. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  some  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  (question  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Is  there  suffi- 
■cient  land  that  is  pecuUarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  beet  in  which 
.  the  sugar  is  raised  in  time  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  consumption 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  there  is  land  enough;  but  as  I  said  before, 
*  there  is  no  such  possibility  in  100  years,  because  you  have  Cuba  to 
'  consider  all  the  time,  right  close  by  us.  Cuba  has  the  United  States 
market  and  is  bound  to  keep  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  moment 
you  increase  your  domestic  sugar  industry  so  that  Cuba  and  the 
domestic-sugar  industry  come  into  conflict  in  {)rices,  then  you  lower 
your  price  to  the  consumer;  and  if  your  price  is  lowered  sufficiently 
one  or  the  other  of  those  industries  would  have  to  curtail  its  output. 

The  (/Haibman.  The  consumers  of  this  country  pay  as  much  more 
for  their  sugar  as  the  tariff  is  itself,  do  they  not  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumers  of  this  country  paid  last  year,  1910. 
$108,000,000  to  foreign  countries  for  sugar.  In  1901  tixey  paia 
$70,000,000. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  And  besides  that,  they  have  paid 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Besides  that  they  have  paid  $53,000,000  cash  to  the 
Government.  In  1901  the  consumers  of  this  country  paid  only 
$70,000,000  for  foreign  sugar.  The  consumption  has  increased  mucn 
more  rapidly  than  the  suear  has  increased. 

The  Chaibman.  And  of  course  that  has  carried  up  the  total;  but 
we  not  only  pay  on  sugar  that  we  actually  import,  .but  we  pay  that 
much  more.  The  tariff  is  paid  on  domestic  sugars  from  lul  our 
insular  possessions,  from  Louisiana,  and  from  the  West. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  That  statement  only  includes  what  we 
actually  pay  out  for  sugars  which  are  subject  to  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  domestic 
man  enhances  hisprice by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  What  we  pay  to  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
4md  the  domestic  beet  interests  is  additional  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  atten- 
tion to;  because  the  domestic  producer  enhances  his  price  every  time, 
because  you  can  not  buy  it  from  the  foreign  people  for  any  less  than 
the  tarin  is.     That  is  true  i 
.    Mr.  WnxETT.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  pay  this  same  duty  on  every  pound  of 
Louisiana  sugar,  on  every  pound  of  insular  sugar,  and  on  every  pound 
of  western  beet  sugar  inairectly. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  on  Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  insular  sugar. 

Mr.  Wii-LETT.  Of  course  they  get  that  benefit  without  any  com- 
pensating returns. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.    They  add  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  why  I  do  not  see  why  this  whole  tariflf  busi- 
ness should  not  be  changed  to  a  di£ferent  basis. 

Mr.  Maley.  On  that  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  ask  as  man^  as  you  like. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  might  be. 
It  might  be  considered  and  discussed  in  Congress.   . 

Mr.  Malbt.  While  under  present  conditions  the  price  of  su^ar 
ma^  be  enhanced  more  or  less  bv  the  tariff,  yet  the  real  question 
which  presents  itself  is  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  diminution 
in  ibe  pnce  of  si^ar  to  the  consumer  if  the  tariff  was  removed. 

Mr.  Wbllbtt.  I  esj  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  the  burning  question. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  tell  yon  how  much  the  reduction  was  under 
the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  if  you  wish  to  know. 
^  Mr.  Malbt.  Before  going  into  that  we  would  have  to  make  suffi- 
cient inquiry  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  on  production  would  be 
by  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  I  have  that  there  as  applied  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  observe  that  since  Hawaii  was  permitted  to  bring 
sugar  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  our  production  has  very 
largely  increased. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  I  think  all  will  concur  that  the  production  of 
sugar  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  became  very  profitable 
under  the  new  conditions.  I  hkewise  observe  that  the  Forto  Rican 
sugar  sup]>ly  since  we  have  admitted  their  sugar  free  has  greatly 
increasea  in  amount.  I  discover  by  examining  the  statistics  in 
regard  to  Cuba,  and  since  we  gave  Cuba  a  differential  rate  of  1.34 
plus,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  there  has  very  largely 
increased.  I  discover  that  by  the  maintenance  of  our  tariff  ip  our 
own  counti7[ — at  least  since  that  time — the  local  sugar-beet  product 
has  greatly  increased  in  quantity. 

So  that  after  all,  in  determining  what  the  people  are  going  to  pay 
for  it  all  these  matters  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    For 
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instance^  if  the  price  of  sugar  be  decreased  h^f  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tariff,  would  the  Hawaiian  planter  have  increased  his  product  ? 
Would  the  Porto  Rican  planter  nave  increased  his  product  i  Would 
the  Cuban  planter  have  increased  his,  aiid  would  the  American 
planter  have  increased  his  I  And  if  thev  did  not,  would  the  price  of 
sugar  be  indeed  much,  if  ai\7,  less  to  tne  consumer  than  it  now  is? 
You  have  to  ask  and  answer  ail  those  questions,  do  you  not,  in  deter- 
mining for  vourself  how  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  American 
people  by  the  taking  out  entirely  of  the  tariff  I  You  have  to  consider 
all  those  steps. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  All  those  steps;  and  they  are  all  based  on  one  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  it  is  clearly  right  to  say,  I  think,  that  we  could 
not  hope,  by  the  wiping  out  of  the  tariff  so  as  to  admit  the  world's 
product,  for  a  reduction  which  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  uoLount 
of  the  tariff  now  levied,  could  we? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  could  not. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Because  the  entire  conditions  would  be  changed. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  very  fact  that  vou  state,  that  those  countries 
have  increased  their  production,  has  been  because  the  United  States 
has  not  been  open  to  the  whole  world  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  has  been  paying  them  a  big  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  that  is  the  difficulty  I  have  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  considerations,  of  course. 

Mr.  Malby.  Those  are  all  considerations. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  was  the  actual  effect  of  taking  off  the  2.24 
cent  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  i 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  affect  production,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  How  did  it  affect  everything  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  price;  yes.  Would  you  like  to  know? 
I  will  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  should  like  to  have  him  give  any  statistics  he  has 
on  the  effect  of  the  change  of  the  tariff,  that  actually  did  take  place, 
if  he  has  anything  there  that  shows  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  history  instead  of  prophecy. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  what  actually  took  place  when  the  tariff  was 
changed  at  any  time  in  the  last  20  years.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
submit  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Tliat  will  give  some  little  ligiit  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  a  statement  of  free  duty  versus  $2.24  per 
100  pounds  duty  on  96  test  raw  sugar.  During  the  three  yeiars  and 
three  montiis  preceding  free  duty  (Jan.  1,  1888,  to  Apr.  1,  1891)  the 
average  cost  to  refiners  of  100  pounds  of  96  test  centrifugals  was 
$5,849.  It  requires  107  pounds  of  96  test  raws  to  make  100  pounds 
of  granulated  of  100  test.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  96  test,  at 
$5J849;  is  $6,258.    During  three  vears  and  five  months  of  free  duty 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr*  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  McEinley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  gave  a  bounty^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  the  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty 
(Apr.  1,  1891,  to  Aug.  1,  1894)  the  average  cost  to  refiners  for  100 
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pounds  of  96-te8t  raws  was  S3.390.  It  requires  107  pounds  of  96-test 
to  make  100  pounds  of  100-test  granulated.  That  is  the  Government 
basis — 107  pounds.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds  raws,  at  $3.39 
per  100  pounds,  is  $3.67.  The  refiners'  gain  oy  reduction  of  duty 
and  lower  cost  of  raws  is  $2.631 .  That  is  the  difference  between  $6,258 
and  $2.631 — the  cost  of  the  raws. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  say  the  refiners'  gain  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  cost  the  sugar  refiners  $2,631  less  for  their  raw 
sugars  under  free  duty  than  it  <fid  under  the  $2.24  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  the  3  years  and  3  months  preceding  free 
duty,  the  refiners  sold  granulated  at  an  average  price  per  100  pounds 
of  $6,921;  and  during  the  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty,  at  an 
average  price  of  $4,409;  a  difference  (reduction)  of  $2,512.  Now, 
the  refiner  kept  the  difference  between  $2,631  and  $2,512  per  100 
pounds,  say  $0,119.    That  was  his  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  that  much  more  profit  by  refining,  in 
other  words  ? 

>Ir.  WiLLETT.  That  was  his  advantage  in  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  consumer  got  sugar  how  much  cheaper 
per  hundred  pounds,? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  going  on 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  refiner  Kept  the  difference  between  $2,631  and 
S2.512  per  100  poimds — that  is,  $0.119 — he  kept  that.  During  the 
the  three  years  and  three  months  preceding  free  duty  the  duty  on 
96®  test  raws  per  100  pounds  was  $2.24.  The  duty  on  107  pounds 
of  raws  of  96®  test  required  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated,  at 
$2.24,  was  $2,397.  The  refiners'  gain  from  removal  of  duty  and 
lower  cost  of  raws  as  above  was  $2,631,  the  first  price  I  gave  you. 

TTie  Chairman.  That  would  hardly  be  the  refiners'  gain,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  gained  11  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  a  way;  you  simply  say  the  cost  to  the 
refiner  on  the  raw  sugar 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  $2.63  less  under  free  sugar  than  it  was  with 
$2.24  duty;  and  the  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  was  $2,397,  leaving 
the  refiners'  saving  from  lower  cost  of  raws  and  removal  of  duty 
$0,234  per  100  pounds. 

The  refiners  kept  part  of  this  saving,  as  before  stated,  11.9  centa, 
and  the  consumer  received  the  rest  of  this  saving,  say,  11.6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  saving  in  the  refined  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  saving  in  the  consumers '  cost  of  refined. 

The  Chairman,  Exactly;  but  just  a  moment  there 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumer,  therefore,  received  the  benefit  of  thje 
full  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  of  raws,  $2,397,  plus  11.05  cente — 
$2,512  per  pound.  That  is,  during  the  time  of  free  duty  the  consumer 
paid  for  granulated  $4.40;  and  duringthe  time  of  $2.24  duty  the  cqjx- 
sumer  paid  for  granulated  $6.92.  He  got  the  benefit  of  the  fuB 
duty  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  of  the  increased  profit  of  the  refiner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Some  of  the  increased  profit,  yes.  Do  you  not  want 
the  influence  on  production  ? 

ia869— 11 — 6 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  before  we  go  on- 


Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  suggestion  on  that  table.  What  does  it 
cost  the  Government  per  hundred  pounds  for  su^ar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  What  did  the  Government  receive,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  what  the  Government  paid  per  himdred 
pounds.  They  were  paying  something  for  the  raising  of  domestic 
sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairmax.  Right  there,  so  the  thing  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
average  man.  That  profit,  of  which  you  say  the  refiner  kept  part 
and  gave  some  to  the  consumer,  was  the  increased  profit  on  refined 
resulting  from  lower  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  came  from  two  causes,  did  it  not? 
First,  because  the  sugar  itself  was  worth  less 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Five  cents  a  hundred  less. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  And  they  saved  that  much  on  the 
refined;  and,  secondly,  they  had  less  capita!  locked  up,  and  therefore 
a  less  interest  account  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  he  divided  that  profit  with  the  consumer 
besides  giving  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  rtie  duty? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  *   * 

The  (^hairman.  That  is  right  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right.     Now,  the  influence  on  production 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  did  not  have  time  to  write  out  this  matter  in 
regard  to  the  influence  on  production.     It  is  very  simple,  however. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  now  going  to  the  question  of  influence  on 
production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  the  influence  on  production,  with  the  duty 
taken  off,  and  the  influence  on  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  tables  which  were  filed  here  by  Mr.  Atkins,  I  think, 
covering  that  period  of  time  and  giving  the  \vholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  as  I  have  analyzed  them,  did  not  quite 
agree 

Mr. WiLLETT.  No;  they  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that,  too, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  prices  that  he  gave,  which,  he  ^ot  from 
us,  were  for  the  full  veai^s,  those  full  yeai-s. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  calendar  veai-s? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  the  sugar  years  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  I  have  taken  the  exact  date  of  the  period  of  free 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  your  tables  are  reUable  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  mv  tables  are  more 
reliable  than  those  to  be  drawn  from  the  others,  although  the  figures 
in*  those  tables  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  table  you  have  just  given  is  pretty 
strong  proof,  and  I  must  admit  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced,  yet  it  is 
so  contrary  to  what  I  thought  was  true  that  I  will  ask  this  question : 
Could  it  be  true  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  responsible 
to  any  extent  for  that  decrease  in  price  in  raw,  first,  which  is  tne  main 
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thing,  because  refined  sugar  followed  it  ?  Have  you  thought  about 
that?  I  mean,  for  instance,  say  they  had  a  bounteous  crop  and  a 
large  supply  compared  to  demand  during  those  jrears. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  influenced  the  prices  during  that  time  more 
than  anything  else  was  that  the  duty  was  coming  off,  and  for  six 
months  ahead  people  were  getting  ready  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  trade  condition  that  follows 
a  contemplated  change  in  legislation  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  was  wondering — you  have  given  a  little 
over  three  years  in  each  period. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  give  tne  exact  time,  and  I  took  the  same  period 
before. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  going  to  take  the  same  period  afterwards,  but 
I  did  not  have  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering — and  an  endeavor  to  be 
intellectually  honest  prompts  the  question — if  it  could  not  be  true 
that  to  some  extent  tnis  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  caused  these 
differences  in  prices,  or  whether  you  know  about  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  was  no  difference  in  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  tariff  difference  and  a  little  over. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Only  5  cents  difference  in  raw-sugar  prices  in  the 
whole  period. 

The  Chairman.  The  in-bond  prices  ? 

Mr-  Wellett.  Yes;  in-bond  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  caught  mv  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  I  have  it.  I  nave  this  sort  of  thing  figured 
out  in  another  way. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  considered 
that  thing  or  not  and  whether  it  coxild  be  true 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly;  I  can  give  you  the  same  result  from  an 
entirely  different  analysis  if  jou  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  I  would  like  it,  just  to  prove  the  problem. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  do  it,  just  to  prove  the  problem.  I  was  under 
the  same  impression  that  you  were  under  beiore  I  looked  into  the 
matter,  and  when  I  analyzed  it  on  the  four-year  basis,  before  and 
after,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  consumer  would  not  get 
the  full  benefit.  So  I  went  into  it  particularly  to  find  out  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong,  and  to  do  so  I  took  the  actual  periods  and 
analyzed  it  in  two  different  ways.  I  have  given  it  in  one  w^ay  and  I 
will  give  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  the  other  without  the  details. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  could  not  do  that  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  short  and  covers  the  point  you  raised. 

From  January  1,  1888,  to  April  1,  1891,  the  duty  was  $2.24  per 
hundred  pounds  on  96®  test  raw  sugar.  From  April  1, 1891,  to  August 
28,  1894,  three  years  and  five  months,  there  was  free  duty.  Those 
were  the  years  of  duty  and  free  duty.  Now,  for  analysis,  three  years 
and  three  months  before  free  sugar  refined  sugars  averaged  $6,921, 
the  same  as  in  the  other  statement,  and  raw  sugars  $5,849.  That 
covers  that  point.  The  difference  was  $1,072,  the  difference  between 
raw  and  refined. 
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Now,  three  years  and  four  months  of  free  sugar,  refined  sugar, 
S4.409;  and  raws,  average,  $3.39.  The  difference  was  $1,019  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  was  that;  what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  are  for  the  tliree  years  and  three  montlis  pre- 
cedmg — it  is  odd;  it  is  not  even  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  1891  to  1894;  for  that  period? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  April  1,  1891,  to  August  28,  1894. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  price  do  you  make  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4,409  and  the  price 
of  raws  was  $3.39.     It  would  be  difl'erent  in  that  other  table. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  I  was  comparing  it  with  this  table  [indicating 
another  table]. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Atkins's  table  exactly. 
The  difference  between  raws  and  refined  under  the  $2.24  duty  and 
under  free  sugar  was  5.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Before,  the  re- 
fined was  $6,921;  with  the  duty  taken  off  it  was  $2,397.  The  differ- 
ence was  $4,524,  and  the  difference  between  the  raw  and  refined  was 
5.3  cents  a  hundred,  which  should  be  added  to  the  $4,524,  making  the 
difference  $4,471  to  the  refiner,  between  the  $2.24  duty  and  free  sugar, 
and  that  is  the  price  at  which  the  refiner  ought  to  have  sold  his  sugars 
to  the  consumer  to  give  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty  taken 
off  and  the  lower  cost  of  raws — $4,471.  Now,  he  did  actually  seU  the 
sugars  to  the  consumer  at  $4,409.  That  is  6.2  cents  less  than  the  full 
advantage  of  the  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  finished  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  repeat  part  of  that,  as  I  do  not  think  you 
heard  it.  You  noticed  that  the  difference  between  raws  and  refilled 
before  free  and  after  free  sugar  was  5.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Now,  the  refiners  sold  the  raws  before  at  $6,921,  and  the  duty  taken 
off  was  $2,397,  leaving  a  diference  of  $4,524,  which  plus  the  5  cents 
less  cost  of  sugars  would  make  the  actual  di^orence  between  before 
and  after  $4,471,  which  the  refiner  ought  to  have  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  in  order  to  give  the  consumer  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  duty  and  the 
5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  there;  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  he  did  actually  sell  at  $4,409. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  a  difrerence  of  a  little  over  half  a  cent 
a  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  6  cents  a  hundred  less  than  he  ought  to 
have  sold  at  to  give  the  consuner  the  full  benefit  of  everything 
taken  oi^. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  McKinley  bill 
carried  a  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  did  not  enter  into  this  at  all.  There  is  no 
refined  imported. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  they  not  take  the  benefit  of  that  duty? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  that  is  another  subject. 
Had  I  not  better  finish  this  ?     I  was  proving  something. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  it  were  not  related  to  tluit, 
though. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  connection  it  had  in  mv  inind.  Refined 
sugar  was  not  entirely  free,  so  that  while  the  duty  before  the  McKin- 
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ley  law  was  passed  was  two  dollars  and  some  cents  on  refined  sugar, 
S2.50  maybe,  even  after  the  McKinley  law  passed  it  remained  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  therefore  when  it  comes  to  the  price  of  refined 
sugar,  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  it  seems  to  me,  ougnt  to  be  added 
because  of  the  duty.  The  domestic  refiner  or  producer,  taking 
advantage  of  the  duty,  naturally  would  have  added  that  to  his  price 
for  refined. 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  But  he  did  not. 

The  Chairmax.  He  did  not.     I  wonder  why  he  did  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  he  could  not;  if  he  nad,  the  refined  sugars 
would  have  come  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  come  in,  in  1901, 
did  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  JTacoway.  The  average  margin  between  raw  and  refined  at  that 
time  was  1.7,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  was  1.1.     It  was  1.7  before. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  1885  shows  about  the  average,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  was  about  the  average.  It  would  give  a 
chance  for  refined  sugars  to  come  in,  and  they  undoubtedly  did 
come  in. 

The  Chairman.  More  came  in  than  before  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  proving  the  problem 

The  Chairman.  By  working  it  another  way. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  to  get  the  same  result.  It  shows  that  the 
refiner  ought  to  have  sold  his  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer  under 
free  sugar  at  $4,471  a  hundred  pounds,  whereas  he  did  actually  sell 
it  at  $4.409 — 6.2  cents  less  than  he  was  entitled  to  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  demand  all  that  he 
could  have  demanded  according  to  the  rule  of  trade. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  raw  and  refined  under  the 
$2.24  duty  was  $1,072,  and  the  cost  of  refining  was  $0,714.  The 
refiners'  profit  and  surplus  was  $0,358  a  hundred  pounds. 

During  free  sugar  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  was 
$1,019  and  the  cost  of  refining  was  $0,548.  The  refiners'  surplus 
and  profit  was  $0,471.  The  refiners'  profit  under  free  sugar  was 
11.3  cents  more  than  under  free  duty.  One  statement  confirms  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  having  done  that — I  know  the  calculation  is 
right,  for  of  course  you  have  proved  it  mathematically  by  arriving  at 
the  same  result  in  two  different  ways — here  is  what  I  had  in  mmd, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  allowed  for  this  in  making  these 
tables.  Let  me  illustrate.  For  instance,  if  we  had  a  duty  to-day  of 
2  cents  a  pound  on  raw  sugar  and  there  was  a  great,  bounteous  crop 
made,  as  compared  to  the  demand,  so  that  world-wide  conditions 
would  give  a  low  price,  we  might  have,  even  with  the  duty  added,  a 
price,  saj,  of  5  cents  on  in-bond  sugar.  Then  suppose  next  3'^ear  sugar 
was  entirely  free,  and  yet  there  was  a  short  crop  and  a  tremendous 
demand,  on  that  account,  even  in-bond  sugar  might  be  worth  6  cents. 
So,  it  appears  that  the  fact  that  you  remove  the  tariff  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  there  would  be  lower  sugar  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in 
making  these  tables  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes.     I  show  a  difference  of  5  cents 

The  Chairman.  But  the  conditions  were  not  different  in  those  two 
different  periods  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.   No. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  abnormal  conditions  that  could 
account  for  those  differences  in  price ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  .so  nearly  corresponded  to  what  the  tariff 
was  that  it  showed  that  they  were  practically  nonnai  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  shows  that  they  were  practically  normal;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about.  That 
was  no  abnormal  condition  independent  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliat,  you  understand,  was  the  average  during 
the  three  years.     There  may  have  been  ups  and  downs. 

The  Chairman.  But  taking  in  those  vears  altogether  there  were 
no  abnormal  trade  conditions  that  would  have  affected  the  prices, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  independent  of  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  there  were  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  had  a  table  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Atkins  table  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins.  Thev  do 
not  seem  to  agree.  They  are  so  far  apart  that  I  wanted  to  call  this 
witness's  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  wiU  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  between 
January  1  and  April  1,  1891,  three  months,  was  a  very  unsettled 
period,  because  the  $2.24  duty  was  coming  off  and  everybody  was 
preparing  for  it. 

Mi,  Malby.  Of  course  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  take  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  under  one  condition  and  then  under  the  other  to  see 
if  the  whole  period  of  time  shows  a  decrease,  and  if  so,  what  that 
decrease  would  be,  and  we  have  a  table  here 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  can  not  take  any  longer  time  than  either  duty 
actually  existed,  you  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  given  the  production  yet.  Do  you 
want  that  before  we  forget  it  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  We  want  this  table.  I  supposed  it  was  on  page  100, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  first  hearing. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Now,  take  the  consumption  of  sugars 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  very  wide  of  the  present  statement. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  the  different  reasons  why  there  was  a 
shortaffe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  free  duty  change  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
production  and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  into  that  a  little. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  take  the  consumption  of  sugar.  It  increased 
14.32  per  cent  during  the  four  years  preceding  free  duty,  and  it 
increased  30.38  per  cent  during  the  four  years  of  free  duty  in  the 
United  States — or  about  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  When  duties  wore  renewed  in  1894  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  for  the  four  years  following  free 
duty,  was  only  6.9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  stop  con- 
sumption. 
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Mr.  Wellett.  To  stop  the  consumption;  yes.  Now,  the  world's 
production  of  sugar  during  the  four  years  preceding  free  duty  was 
22,259,258  tons,  and  during  the  four  years,  or  about  four  years,  of 
free  duty,  the  production  was  28,988,517  tons,  an  increase  of  6,726,259 
tons,  or  30.28  per  cent.  Every  year  of  the  four  years  following  the 
restoration  of  duties,  the  world's  production  of  sugar  decreased  from 
the  crop  of  the  last  year  of  free  duty,  1894,  or,  say,  318,372  tons  per 
year  average  decrease  from  1894. 

The  effect  of  free  duty  on  the  beet  industry.  At  the  beginning  of 
free  duty,  in  1891,  there  were  6  beet  factories  operating  in  tne  United 
States.  At  the  close'of  free  duty,  in  1894,  there  were  but  5  beet-su^ar 
factories  operating.  With  the  renewal  of  duties  the  beet  factories 
increased  to  39  in  the  seven  years  to  1901,  before  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  went  into  it.    That  tells  the  story. 

Mr.  MALBT.  I  find  here  in  Mr.  Atkins's  testimony,  and  I  think  he 
stated  he  got  it  from  your  report 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  all  came  from  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  Page  176.    Have  you  the  first  volume  there  i 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  can  keep  it  before  you.  That  is  the 
table  that  you  have  been  trying  to  find,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  this  is  the  one.     I  see,  in  1891 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  MalBy.  Under  the  head  of  1891,  ^'raws,  free;  refined,  one-half 
cent;  bounty  on  domestics.'* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  tariff  changes — the  column  marked  *^  Tariff 
changes." 

Mr.  Malby.  Beginning  with  the  year  1 885 — that  is  where  he  begins ; 
but  I  go  to  1891. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  raw  was  4. 047. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Look  on  the  left-hand  side,  1891.  Look  in 
the secx)nd column  there,  headed  ''Raw,  96°  test,  centrifugals." 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.     ''Raws,  free." 

The  Chairman.  Refined,  one-half  per  cent.     Bounty  on  domestics. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  a  bounty  on  domestics, 

Mr.  ALiLBY.  From  1885  to  1890,  going  back  to  the  beginning  of 
liis  table,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  tariff  on  raw  sugar  of  $2.24. 
Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  ^'refined,  3^.^'  The  price  for  1885  was  $6,441; 
for  1886,  $6,117;  1887,  $6,013;  1888,  $7,007;  1889,  $7,640.  From 
1891,  April  1,  "raws,  free;  refined,  one-half  cent." 

Mr.  WILLETT.  The  price  was  $4,691,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  $4,691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  year  prior  it  was  $6,171.  In  1891  it  dropped 
to 

Mr.  Malby.  $4,691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  figures  are  the  same — $4,409. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well.  The  diflTerence  between  the  tariff  on 
refined  sugar  was  3^. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  the  difference  of  the  tariff  was  3i  on  refined 
during  the  period  from  1885  to  1890,  inclusive. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  $2.24  on  raw. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  $2.24  on  raw. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  in  duty  on  refined  was  $2,397. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  those  fi2:ures  it  would  not  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age price  during  the  year  had  equaled  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Let  us  see  about  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  can  clearly  see  that  is  not  so  by  a  glance. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1890  the  price  of  refined  was  6.171  cents;  in  1891 
it  was 

Mr.  Malby.  4.691. 

Mr.  WrLLBTT.  Is  that  a  six  or  is  it  a  cipher  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  4.691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  1.48  difference. 
-  Mr.  Malby.  Very  well.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  tariff  is  3  cents. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Sugar  was  not  admitted  free  imtil  April  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  the  refined  sugar.  Our  figures  are 
the  refined-sugar  figures,  the  figures  we  are  looking  at. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  2.39  was  the  difference. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  2.39.     What  year  are  you  taking? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  April  1 ;  I  take  the  actual  period. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  last  year,  1890 — you  could  take  any  year  you 
wish — it  was  6.171. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  but  that  year  takes  in  part  of  the  $2.24  duty 
period  and  part  free  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  take  any  other  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  calendar  y^ear  that  would  cover  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  presume  these  prices  are  an  average  from  daily  sales, 
or  whatever  statistics  were  at  hand 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  year 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  average  prices  there  found  to  be  what  is 
designated  here. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  none  of  those  years  from  1885  to  1890,  inclu- 
sive, as  compared  with  1891  to  1893,  inclusive,  where  the  deduction 
was  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  the  tariff  in  those 
periods-no  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  was  4.12  in  1894,  and  I  give  the  average 
price  at  4.40. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  7.64  in  1889? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  take  the  highest  year  and  the  lowest. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  I  would  not  undertake  as  an  expert  to  compare 
what  will  not  compare. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  will  they  not  compare  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  compare  a  calendar  year  with  anything 
else,  you  know,  as  an  expert;    I  can  not  follow  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  he  says  these  are  vour  figures. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Those  are  ngures  for  calendar  years,  but  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  they  not  correct  as  to  average  price  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT,  Absolutely  correct  as  to  calendar  years,  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intermediate  years. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  mean  the  intermediate  years.  I  am  talking 
about  the  years  that  he  has  given  there. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  shows  one  thing  and  the  other  shows  the  other 
thing. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  I  understood  you.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  the  exact  facts.  Take  from  1894  to  1896,  inclu- 
sive. That  seems  to  have  been  a  period  which  is  not  very  good  for 
a  comparison,  because  raws  are  40  cents  ad  valorem,  I  presume,  with 
one-eighth  added  for  refined  and  one-tenth  countervailing  duty,  and 
we  can  not  figure  that  very  well,  or  at  least  I  can  not,  depending  on 
the  price  charged  for  su^ar  at  that  time.  But  we  get  down  to  1897, 
where  the  tarm  change  m  refined  sugar  appears  to  oe  1.95,  is  it  not  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right.     That  was  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  Dingley  law.  The  price  of  refined  for  1897 
was  4.503  cents;  for  1896  it  was  4.965;  for  1899,  4.919;  for  1900, 
without  anv  apparent  change  in  the  tariff,  5.32;  for  1901  it  was  5.05; 
and  then  fo"r  1902  it  was  4.455 ;  for  1 906  it  was  4.638.  We  find  Cuban 
sugar  coming  in  at  1.348,  which  is  a  considerable  reduction,  but  we 
find  the  price  of  sugar  for  1904  to  be  4.772,  and  for  1905,  5.256,  or 
really  a  larger  price  than -between  1897  and  1903,  inclusive.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  follow  you  that*the  price  is  either  increased  or 
decreased  by  so  much  as  the  tariff  is  changed;  that  is  not  shown  in 
any  of  those  tables. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  any  of  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  from  1885  down,  that  is  where  it  is  taken  by 
the  year,  which  I  assume  is  the  average  price  for  daily  sales,  or  what- 
ever basis  it  is  estimated  upon,  I  do  not  find  that  the  price  of  sugar 
was  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  or  decreased  by  the  amount 
of  the  tariff,  taken  by  the  year.  In  fact,  I  find  under  the  head  of 
1905,  for  instance,  when  the  Cuban  sugar  came  in,  dutv  1.348,  that 
the  price  is  5.256,  which  is  higher  than  it  had  been  oefore  for  10 
years,  although  the  tariff  had  been  reduced.  But  I  see  a  note  here : 
*' Decrease  in  European  supply  of  a  miUion  tons.'' 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  would  account  for  that  year,  as  you  see. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Where  the  price  for  a  number  of  years  runs  along 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  what  has  actually  been 
the  effect  of  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  from 
this  table,  which  Mr.  Atkins  says  he  took  from  your  reports,  by  the 
year,  it  does  not  indicate  that  when  the  tarLT  was  lowered  the  price 
to  the  consumer  was  lowered  by  the  amount  of  the  tariif.  Neither 
does  it  show  that  when  the  tariJ  was  increased  it  was  increased  to 
the  consumer  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  That  is  the  way  I  figure 
this  table.     We  will  carefuUv  ^o  over  your  statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  analyze  au  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  for  each  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  suppose  even  without  any  duty 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  tariff  does  not  have  any  effect  in  changing 
prices  as  long  as  the  tariff'  is  steady.  It  is  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
supply  and  demand. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  appreciate  that;  but  taking  any  one  of  this  group 
of  years 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  one  he  cites  himself  which  is  a  differ- 
ent one,  and  where  he  says  those  abnormal  conditions  did  not 
exist 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Those  figures  are  correct  for  what  they  represent. 

Mr.  Malby.  So,  when  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  and  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  European  supply,  in  order  to  determine  the  eflFect,  we  are  specu- 
lating somewhat  as  to  the  effect  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  tariflF, 
are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  those  are  conditions  entirely  outside  of 
expert  figures.  I  have  only  given  you  the  changes  in  figures,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  take  great  interest  in  studying  your  figures  and 
making  a  comparison  with  this  table. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  write  me  a  line  any 
time,  asking  just  exactly  what  you  will  like,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  enlarge  my  statement  covering  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  in  the  morning,  when  the  committee 
reconvenes  we  will  take  up  that  expert  work  I  have  referred  to.  How 
long  doyou  think  it  will  take  you  to  go  through  that  and  explain  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.'  An  hour  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  morning,  then,  you  may  do  that.  We  will 
probablv  finish  this  in  the  course  of  an  hour  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Just  one  question  before  we  adjourn.  Mr.  Willett, 
for  the  year  which  is  marted  here  1894,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at 
that  time  was  5.256  cents,  and  they  claim  tnat  there  was  1,000,000 
tons  shortage  in  Europe.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  when  there  was 
1,000,000  tons  shortage  that  year  that  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to 
the  consumer  here  was  5.256,  and  this  year  it  goes  up  to  7  plus. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  not  enough.  It  takes  a  shortage  of 
2,000,000  to  bring  prices  where  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  might  go  to  1906  and  can  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  European  supply  of  2,000,000  and  there 
was  onty  a  decrease  of  three-quarters -of  a  cent  in  price. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  All  those  things  are  governed  by  local  circum- 
stances. The  German  producers  have  great  financiering  ability  and 
great  facilities  for  carrying  over  their  sugars. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  liKe  to  ask  one  Question  in  that  connection. 
Are  not  our  people  in  any  way  allied  with  the  German  people  in  the 
su^ar  business  ? 

Air.  Willett.  Absolutely  no  connection  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  branch  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  With  no  foreign  brancli;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  !Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn  I  will  say  that  while 
in  California  I  met  a  number  of  sugar  people,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  if  they  could  have  a  hearing  before  tliis  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  people? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  told  them  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do 
would  be  to  get  together  and  select  two  or  tluree  men  to  represent 
them  and  present  their  evidence  before  the  committee,  if  tney  so 
desired,  I  putting  it  to  them  that  it  would  probably  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  present  their  matters  before  the  committee. 
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The  CHAiBMAK.f  YeSi  we  will  hear  them,  and  if  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  ought  to*subp(Bna  them  we  can  subpoena  them. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  put  it  to  them  this  way :  That  if  they  wanted  to  be 
heard,  that  the  committee  would  probably  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  some  people  in  Colorado  who  haye 
insisted  that  they  can  giye  some  testimony,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  heard,  and  testimony  which  they  say  they  are  entitled  to  giye. 
As^the  resolution  contains  a  specific  direction  for  us  to  inquire  on 
that  precise  subject  which 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  people  are  they  ? 

The  Chaibman.  A  committee  from  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby  (addressing  Mr.  Raker) .  Are  they  coming  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  told  them  that  I  would  see  the  chairman  about  it. 
In  the  meantime  if  they  were  in  too  big  a  hurry,  I  told  them  they 
could  tel^raph  Mr.  Hardwick;  but  of  course  I  came  right  on. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  us  see  what  these  people  from  Colorado 
deyelop.  It  may  be  they  will  giye  the  eyidence  that  your  people  will, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  duplicate. 

We  will  resume  at  10.30  in  the  morning;  we  will  then  take  up  that 
expert  work  that  Mr.  Willett  has  done.  ___ 

CHiereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  December  6,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OP  THE  Amebioan  Sugab  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  December  6,  1911, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIHOHT  OF  MB.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Besomed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  you 
were  discussing  some  tariff  conditions  on  sugar  with  Judge  Malby 
and  myself.  Of  course  we  were  asking  the  questions  for  the  commit- 
tee. Do  you  want  to  make  any  further  statement  in  reference  to  that 
matter  before  we  go  into  this  expert  work  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  les.  I  would  like  to  apply  Judge  Malby's  method 
to  my  method. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Suppose  you  do  that  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  possible  error  or  tne 
misunderstanding  of  Judge  Malby.  I  would  say  that  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  takes  107  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated,  consequentfy  the  duty  on 
100  pounds  of  ffranulated  is  not  2.24,  but  2.397. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  I  have  compared,  however,  the  raw  with 
the  raw. 

^  Mr.  Willett.  But  not  exactly  scientifically.     I  have  it  here  scien- 
tifically. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  compared  the  raw  with  the  raw, 
and  not  the  refined  with  the  raw.  I  have  compared  the  refined  with 
the  refined,  and  in  each  instance  I  have  attempted  to  arrive  at  this 
difference  and  compare  it  with  the  tariff  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  true,  but  in  taking  the  tariff  on  refined  at 
2.90,  you  see  there  is  no  such  tariff  on  refined.  In  actual  existence 
and  practice  the  tariff  on  refined  is  only  2.39  instead  of  2.90. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  mean  1.90  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  1.90;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  not  fall  into  that  error,  because  so  far  as  my 
figures  are  concerned  I  have  made  no  figures  beyond  when  the  differ- 
ential rate  took  place  in  Cuba;  so  that  prior  to  that  time  the  duty 
was  as  I  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that  explanation  let  me  suggest 
this  further  consideration  which  is  on  the  mind  of  the  Chair  about 
this  very  matter.  I  wiU  not  ask  you  to  answer  this^  but  simply  to 
bear  it  in  mind.    These  figures  of  Judge  Malby,  I  have  noticed, 
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according  to  my  idea,  all  through  this  hearing,  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration crop  conditions  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words, 
say  the  duty  was  2  cents,  just  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  this 
year,  and  sugar  was  worth  5  cents  a  pound;  then  say  next  year  there 
was  no  duty  at  all,  yet  if  there  was  a  short  crop  sugar  might  be  worth 
9  cents  witnout  any  duty  whatever. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  correct  that, 
because  I  do  not  wish  that  to  be  on  the  record.  I  wiQ  tell  you  what 
IJiave  done. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  simply  wanted  to  see  whether  that  is  true 
or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  chairman  is  mistaken  about  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  done  this.  Instead  of  picking  out  one  year,  I  have  taken 
the  entire  decade,  1885  to  1890,  inclusive,  which  embraces  all  of  the 
years  in  which  tliis  tariff  of  3^  cents  on  refined  and  2.24  on  raw  was  in 
force. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  understand  that;  but  that  is  not  e;Kactly 
the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  is  your  final  conclusion,  Judge,  aa  to  how 
much  the  consumer  did  receive  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  i  What 
is  the'  final  absolute  result  of  vour  calculation? 

Mr.  Malby.  As  compared  with  what? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Without  comparison  with  anything.  How  much  of 
the  duty  did  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  you  have  jgot  to  compare  with  something  or  else 
you  can  not  say  he  got  anything.  There  was  a  duty  between  1891 
and  1893. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  do  you  consider  the  duty  taken  off  ? 

Mr.  I^Ialby.  So  far  as  raw  sugar  was  concerned,  it  was  all  taken  off. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  so  far  as  refined  sugar  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  On  refined  sugar  1.685  was  taken  off,  because  there 
was  no  Cuban  reciprocity  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  other  duty 
except  1.685  on  renned. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  are  speaking  about  the  2.24  duty  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doyou  want  to  take  the  2.24  duty  ?    That  was  earlier. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  What  was  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  the  tak- 
ing off  of  the  2.24  cents  duty  ?  IIow  much  of  that  duty  did  the  con* 
sumer  get  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  The  consumer  got  the  benefit  of  a  little  more  than  2 
cents.  I  must  admit  that  that  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me,  but 
apparently  he  did  get  a  reduction  of  2  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  duty  or  on  account  of 
crop  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  I  do  not  know;  but  when  you  come  to  take  oiBT 
the  3  cents  that  followed  that,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  he  did 
not  get  so  much.  The  difference  was  about  six- tenths  of  a  cent 
instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  whole  difference  in  the  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer is  a  pure  and  simple  mathematical  calculation. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  consumer  got  the  benefit  on  raw  of  2  cents  out  of 
2.24,  and  on  the  refilled  he  got  a  reduction  of  2.46  out  of  3,  or  about 
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six-tenths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  duty;  but  during  the  next  decade 
he  did  not  get  that  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Mr.  Wellett.  I  see  your  position  exactly,  and  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  compare  it  with  my  estimate. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  $2.24  duty  a  hundred  on  96°  test  raws  began 
June  1,  1883,  and  ended  April  l\  1891.  If  we  leave  out  the  first  two 
years,  1884  and  1886,  as  possibljr  having  been  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  change  of  tanflF  or  agitation  m  relation  thereto,  we  have 
left  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889,  during  which  the  conditions 
were  normal,  and  nothing  affected  the  influence  of  the  2.24  duty, 
adversely  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  entire  period. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  see  the  difference  between  yours  and  mine.  I 
see  that  difference.  Judge,  and  I  will  explain  mine.  Leaving  out  also 
the  year  1890  as  possibly  influenced  by  the  agitation  of  the  taking 
off  of  the  duty,  which  it  undoubtedly  was,  it  leaves  the  years  I  have 
stilted.  In  1886  the  average  price  of  raws  was  $5,336,  and  in  1887 
the  price  of  raws  was — I  am  quoting  now  from  Mr.  Atkins's  table — 
$5,245;  in  1888,  $5,749;  and  in  1889,  $6,433.  Adding  those  together 
and  dividing  by  four  gives  the  average  for  the  four  years,  $5,691. 
Now  for  those  years,  in  refined  sugar,  1886,  the  average  was  $6,117. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  for  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  same  period.     Kefined,  in  1887,  $6,013. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1887. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  simply  repeating  the  table. 

Mr.  WnLLETT.  Yes;  I  am  repeating  the  table.  In  1888,  $7,007, 
and  in  1889,  $7,640,  added  together,  $26,777,  and  divided  by  four 
makes  $6,694.  It  requires  107  pounds  of  raw  sugars  of  96**  test  to 
make  100  pounds  of  granulated  of  100®  test.  That  is  the  Govern- 
ment basis.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds  multiplied  by  5.69 
equals  the  cost  of  raws  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated,  $6.08. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  carried  out  their  margin  here  between 
raws  and  refined  as  0.712.  Is  that  figured  on  the  same  basis  you  do, 
or  not;  that  is,  for  the  first  year  0.781,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  0.781  was  the  difference  in  1886. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  figure  the  same  way  you  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  figure  the  same  wav  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  0.768,  1.258j^  and  1.207,  for  the  diiTerent 
years,  a  total  of  4.014,  divided  by  4,  is  $1,003  for  the  average  differ- 
ence between  raws  and  refined  for  the  four  years.  During  the  four 
rears  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  raws  cost  the  refiner  5.69  a  hundred 
tKwmds,  or  6.08  for  107  pounds  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  granu- 
lated. Now  during  the  period  of  free-duty  sugars,  which  was  from 
April  1,  1891,  to  August  1,  1894,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  the  cost  of  107 
pounds  of  raws  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated  was  3.67.  The 
refiners  therefore  under  free  duty  had  a  reduction  of  2.41. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  betw^een  6.08  .and  3.67  in  the  case  of 
raw  sugar  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  reduced  that  3.67  by  the  process  of  107 
pounds  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  same  process. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  get  the  average,  without  any  reduction,  3.654. 

Mr.  WuxBTT.  Well,  you  take  in  the  entire  years,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do;  yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  accoimt  for  that  diflFerence. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  very  little  difference. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  but  it  accounts  for  what  difference  there  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  yours  was  a  little  too 
small. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  are  exact  figures.  Now,  during  the  years 
1886  to  1889  the  refiners  sold  granulated  sugar  at  6.694  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  1886  to  when  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  those  years,  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  the 
refiners  sold  sugar  at  6.694,  wliile  during  the  period  of  free  sugar  they 
sold  granulated  at  4.41. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  the  average  price  of  refined  sugars  from  April 
1,  1891,  to  August  1,  1894,  the  exact  period  of  free-duty  sugar.  Tnat 
is  where  you  differ  from  me,  in  that  you  take  the  full  year  1891  and  the 
full  year  1894,  which  included,  each  year,  four  months  full  dutv. 

Mr.  Malby.  No;  I  took  from  1891  to  1893,  inclusive,  and  left  out 
1894,  because  the  agitation  was  on  in  1894,  and  it  did  not  go  through 
in  1894. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  you  include  the  four  months  of  1891  in  your 
calculation  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  account  for  the  shght  difference.  These 
are  exact  figures.    What  did  you  make  that,  do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yours  was  4.41  ? 

•Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  make  it  4.092,  that  is  the  average  cost  of  refined 
sugar  between  1891  and  1893,  inclusive. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  WTiat  I  asked  was  what  you  made  the  price  at  which 
the  refiner  sold  to  the  consumer  during  those  years;  I  make  that  4.41. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  make  the  average  price  4.092  for  refined  granulated. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  even  lower  than  you  make  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  lower  than  I  make  it.  I  make  it  4.41.  I 
may  be  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  it  from  the  Atkins  table,  do  you  not^ 
Mr.  Malby  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  get  it  from  the  table,  and  I  must  admit  tliat  I 
figured  this  a  Uttle  hurriedly,  and  I  am  not  vouching  for  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  the  figures;  but  what  I  want  to  know  more  particularly 
is  simply  the  method  Mr.  Willett  is  pursuing,  and  then  we  can  com- 
pare his  method  with  the  method  of  the  others. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Now  the  refiners  kept  the  difference  of  2.41 
less  the  2.284  which  gave  the  refiners  the  advantage  of  10  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  understand  that  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  2.41  and  2.284.  At  the  top 
of  the  page  you  will  find  that  the  refiners  saved  in  the  reduced  duty 
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2.41  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  that  they  sold  granulated  during 
1886-1889  at  6.694,  while  under  free  duty  sugar  they  sold  it  at  4.41, 
a  difference  of  2.284.  The  difference  between  2.284,  which  they  sold 
at,  and  2.41,  which  they  gatJ^ered  in,  shows  what  the  refiners  got 
from  the  reduced  duty.  Durins  1886  to  1889  the  duty  for  107 
pounds  of  raws  with  which  to  mfl^Le  100  pounds  of  nanulated  figures 
$2,397.  The  refiners  gained,  as  above,  2.38.  The  Terence  between 
2.397  and  2.38  is  0.187  per  hundred  pounds.  Of  that  18  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  the  refiner,  as  shown  aoove,  gets  13  cents. 

The  Chatrman.  That  was  the  increased  profit  on  account  of  lower 
sugar? 
-    Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  kept  the  bulk  of  that,  namely,  13  cents 
out  of  18  cents  f 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes;  they  kept  18  cents  and  gave  13  cents.  They 
kept  5  cents  out  of  the  duty,  so  that  the  final  result  is  that  the  con* 
sumer  got  the  entire  duty  taken  off  of  $2,397  less  5.3  cents.  I  will 
put  this  in  proper  shape  and  put  it  on  file  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  there  is  only  one  other  comparison  I 
would  like  to  have  you  make  and  put  in  the  record,  so  that  we  will 
have  two  decades  to  compare  it  witn,  and  that  is,  compare  your  1885 
to  1890  record — that  is,  so  much  of  that  as  you  have. 

Mr.  Willett.  You  mean  the  record  from  1885  to  1889  % 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes;  whatever  portion  of  it  you  have.  I  take  the 
whole,  but  that  will  not  make  much  difference.  Compare  that  with 
the  period  of  1898  to  1903,  which  is  the  next  decade  beyond  that 
wUcn  you  have  just  figured. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Malby,  you  want  him  to  get  those  figures  up 
and  bring  them  with  him  when  he  comes  back  after  Christmas  t 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLim.  Did  you  say  from  1898  to  1903  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  under  the  Dingley  bill,  a  duty  of  1.686, 
That  is  a  different  duty. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes;  that  is  a  different  duty. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  intended  to  do  that  before  I  came  here,  but  I  did 
not  have  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  the  next  decade  we  have. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  want  to  see  whether  this  thing  holds  good. 

Mr.  Willett.  Exactly.     I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Make  the  same  figures  as  to  that  period  and  that  will 
furnish  us  with  an  example  to  go  by. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  will  you  give  us  briefly  your 
opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  on  American 
prices  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  that  problem  unless  you 
particularly  desire  it. 

The  CHAiKMAif .  Can  jou  do  so  in  a  very  few  words  1 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Willett.  You  want  my  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 

The  Chaibmak.  We  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject.    Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  If  the  Dutch  standard  were  wiped 
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ovA  oomi}letely  from  our  tariff  law^  what  effect,  if  any,  would  it  have 
on  tlie  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  t  Would  it 
be  considerable  or  no  t  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  position  of  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff;  in 
My  judgment,  is  simply  a  guide  to  the  appraiser  for  noting  the  differ* 
atoe  between  raw  and  refined  sugar.  There  is  no  othcar  way  to  tdl« 
No  expert  can  tdl  the  difference  between  raws  and  refined  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  Except  by  color  9 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Except  they  have  a  guide  to  go  by  in  color. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  polariscope  a  more  scientific  way  of  deter- 
mining  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  can  not  detect  raws  from  refined  by  the  polari- 
scope. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  sopie  testimony  before  us  to  the  effect 
that  the  importers  can  take  this  orchnary  brown  sugar  and  treat  it 
with  ultramarine  and  it  can  come  in  and  pass  the  Dutch  standard  test* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaibman.  And  therefore  the  importer  can  avoid  the  protect 
tion  afforded  by  the  Dutch  standard  on  the  color  test  by  using  ultra- 
tHarine? 

Ml.  WiLLETT.  He  can  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it  and  how  to  avoid 
the  pure-food  laws  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  they  do  that,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To-day  the  refiners  put  no  bluing  in  their  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  importers,  do  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  the  uovemment  would  allow  sugars 
imported  that  had  bluing  in  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  presence  of  ultramariae  easily  detected  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  easily  detected. 

The  Chaibman.  If  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our 
tariff  law,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  consumer  would  get  cheaper 
suear  or  not  ? 

Sfr.  WiLLETT.  He  would  not.  To  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard, 
you  would  have  to  eliminate  the  differential  as  well,  otherwise  you 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  The  polariscope  would  not  afford  a  sufficient  test) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.  Indepaident  of  thai  one  thing,  thens  is 
no  particular  advantage  in  having  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chaibman.  Ijet  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  contention 
made  on  that  precise  point 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing).  As  to  that  contention,  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States  ao  not  want  anything  except  refined  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  White  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  White  sugar.  They  can  ^et  all  the  white  sugar  of 
No.  20  or  No.  24  they  want  from  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  IsIandB^ 
and  Louisiana;  but  neither  of  those  countries  makes  those  sugars  to 
any  extent.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  eight  years  ago,  started  one 
factory  making  refined  sugars,  what  they  called  refined  sugars;  in 
reality  they  were  not  bone-black  refined  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  like  the  plantation  sugars  of  Liouisiana  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  sulphur  sugars.  Eight  years  ago  that  fac- 
tory made  20,000  tons  of  those  sugars  and  shipped  it  to  the  United 
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States.  This  last^ear  they  are  making  but  17,000.  and  no  other  fac- 
toiy  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  started  in  to  make  such  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Oxnard  testified  that  Oxnard  Bros,  were  en- 
gaged in  that  industry  to  a  considerable  extent  or  were  about  to 
engage  in  it. 

Air.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  they  proposed  to  do  that.  All  the  Louisiana 
planters  make  a  sugar  that  is  above  No.  ^0,  but  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  it  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  has  been  made  before  this  com- 
mittee that  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our  tariff 
laws  that  brown  sugars,  sugars  that  are  not  as  white  as  our  granu- 
lated sugar  b^  the  bone-black  process,  but  are  just  as  good,  just  as 
healthy,  and  just  as  useful,  would  come  in  and  could  be  sold  to  the 
people  at  a  very  much  cheaper  price;  and  that  that  is  happening 
eYerywher©  elm  in  the  world  except  here,  and  for  that  reason  the 
retention  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  a  hardship  upon  the  poor  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  WiLifiTT.  The  class  of  sugar  to  which  you  refer  is  the'  Scotch, 

g^Uow  sugar,  testing  83  or  thereabouts;  biit  being  above  No.  16 
utch  standard.  Now  that  class  of  sugar  is  not  wanted  in  the  United 
States  to  any  extent.     For  instance,  in  1880 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Xo.  16  is  the  Dutch  standard  in  the 
tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  16  is  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff  law. 

The  Chaikman.  What  degree  would  that  be?  It  might  be  any 
degree,  might  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes;  any  d^ee. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Any  degree  below  96 1 

Mr*  WiLLETT.  It  could  hardly  be  any  degree  of  raw,  but  it  could  be 
any  degree  of  refined. 

Mr.  Malby.  Anv  degree  below  100? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  any  degree  below  100.  Any  degree  of  Scotch 
sugar  could  be  fwwn  83  to  100  and  yet  be  above  No.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard.   As  I  was  remarking,  in  1880 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  What  does  that  16  stand  for — anything 
in  particular? 

ilr.  Willbtt.  That  was  an  ancient  custom  put  out  by  the  Dutch 
Government  years  and  yeais  ago,  before  the  polariscope  was  invented. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  know  that;  but  what  does  the  16  represent;  why  is 
it  not  14  or  15? 

Mr.  Willbtt.  There  is  a  14  and  a  17,  down  to  No.  10  and  up  to  24. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  the  16  represent?    Is  that  a  color? 

Mr.  Willbtt.  Sixteen  is  a  color,  15  is  a  lower  color,  14  is  a  less 
color. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  if  we  were  to 

Mr.  Willbtt  (interposing).  One  moment.  I  will  complete  my  ex- 
planation.   In  1880 

The  Chaibhan  (interposing) .  But  you  are  getting  away  from  what 
I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Willbtt.  Just  one  moment.  I  sav  that  those  sugars  made  in 
Glasgow  or  in  Scotland  would  not  be  usedf  to  any  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1880  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  60 
per  cent  of  such  sugars.  To-day  it  consists  of  about  5  per  cent  only 
of  those  soft  sugars. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  that?    Is  it  prejudice? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  country  is  demanding  better  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  white  sugars  much  better  than  the  brown 
sugarS;  much  healthier,  or  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Which  white  sugars  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  sugars  above  the  16  standard. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  pure  sugars,  and  raw  sugars  are  not  pure 
sugars.    AU  refined  sugars  are  pure  sugars. 

The  Qiairman.  The  proposition  I  particularly  want  to  know  about 
myself  is  this:  The  contention  is  often  made,  and  it  is  popular 
thiroughout  the  country  among  a  great  many  people,  that  the  Dutch 
standard  is  the  real '  'rugger  in  the  woodpile/'  as  we  say  down  South^ 
and  if  that  were  wiped  out  the  sugar  consumer  of  this  country  coula 
obtain  a  large  quantity  of  healthy  sugar  which,  wliile  it  may  not  be 
as  white  and  prettj^  as  the  other  sugar,  would  be  equally  as  healthy, 
at  a  much  lower  price ;  and  that  the  Dutch  standard  is  kept  in  there 
to  enable  the  refiner  to  sell  only  this  high-grade  refined  sugar.  Have 
I  made  fnyself  intelligible  as  to  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  a  protection  to  the  refiner 
and  not  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly ;  that  it  is  not  to  the  consumer's  benefit 
to  keep  it  in  there,  and  that  it  is  an  antique  or  archaic  way  of  testing 
sugar. 

ilr.  WiLLETT.  That  all  depends  on  whether  you  can  educate  the 

?eople  up  to  use  those  sugars  instead  of  what  they  are  using  now. 
'hey  have  got  accustomed  to  using  the  white  sugars.  Now,  if  you 
remove  the  Dutch  standard  and  bring  in  a  white  Java  sugar  which  is  as 
good  a  color  as  that  [indicating  a  sample  of  sugar],  then  the  people 
might  or  might  not  take  it.  Probably  they  would  take  it  to  a  much 
larger  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  not  be  very  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  cheaper  you 
think  it  would  be  sold  for  ?  I  am  not  asking  you  for  exact  figures,  but 
just  an  opinion. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  that  would  influence  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  that  would  influence  the  consumption 
to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  elimination  of  the  Dutch  standard  from 
our  tarifl*  laws  hurt  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would,  for  the  reason,  I  state,  that 
these  sugars  would  not  come  in  competition  with  our  refiners'  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  its  retention  if ,  as  a 
scientific  test,  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  scientific  test  of  the 
polariscope  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  any  appraiser  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  necessity  in  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  he  can  not  tell,  I  can  not  tell,  no  expei*t  can- 
tell  the  (lifTerence  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  by  the  polariscope 
alone.    Tliere  must  be  a  standard  of  color  to  go  by  ana  mark  the 
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division  between  raw  and  refined  to  collect  the  duties.    Otherwise 
there  would  he  no  end  of  litigation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  could  tell  the  difference,  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, in  the  purity  of  the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.   les;  but  any  purity  of  sugar  could  be  above  16. 

Mr.  Malby.  Could  he*  tell  oy  the  polariscopic  test  whether  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiixETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  sugars  above  16  and  sugars  below  16  could 
be  of  the  same  purity. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  one  test  is  as  good  as  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at,  that  one  is  refined 
and  one  is  not,  but  they  possess  exactly  the  same  degree  of  sweetness. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  at  the  same  time  vou  eliminate  the  16  Dutch 
standard  you  eliminate  the  differential  on  refined,  then  you  are  all 
right.     If  you  will  do  the  two  things  together,  you  are  all  right. 

Ulie  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  the  IXitch  standard  is  a  protection 
for  the  refiner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  not  a  protection. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  it  enables  them  to  enforce  the  differential. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  enables  the  refiners  to  keep  out  of  lawsuits  with 
the  Grovernment,  because  otherwise  that  is  what  would  happen.  The 
refiner  would  bring  in  some  sugar,  and  the  Government  would  say, 
**  That  is  refined  sugar;"  and  the  refiner  would  say,  "  It  is  not  refined^ 
and  you  have  not  got  it  in  the  tariff." 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  It  protects  the  consumer  in  that  it  insures  a  pure 
sugar,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  W1L1.ETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNE Y.  And  there  is  no  other  wav  of  insuring  a  puro  sugar  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  absolutely  no  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  entirely  misunderstood  you  if  you  answered 
that  question  correctly.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  purity  of  the 
sugar  did  not  depend  on  color  at  all;  that  the  polftriscope  would  show 
the  degree  of  sugar  purity  in  either  a  brown  or  white  sugar,  and 
therefore  the  Dutch  standard  can  not  possibly  protect  the  consumer 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no.     I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Dutch  standard,  however,  does  protect — I  do 
not  use  the  word  *^ protect"  in  its  narrow  sense — the  refiner,  in  that 
it  insures  the  enforcement  of  the  refiner's  margin. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  insures  the  keeping  out  of  refined  sugars  as  long 
as  there  is  a  differential  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  carry  this  just  one  step  further,  and 
I  think  the  circle  is  complete.  If  we  wipe  out  the  refiner's  mai^n 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  reason  for  retaining  the  Dutch 
standard  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  the  slightest.     The  two  go  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Dutch  standard  is  really  kept  in  there  to 
protect  the  refiner's  margin? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  we  wipe  out  one  there  is  no  need  of  keeping 
the  other;  and  if  we  wipe  out  both,  some  of  the  refiners  have  testified 
they  could  stand  it  all  right. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT,  You  mean  the  diflferential  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  If  we  wiped  out  the  differential  entirrfy, 
and  also  the  Dutch  standard,  to  what  extent,  in  your  judgment, 
would  that  affect  the  prices  of  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Under  present  conditions,  it  would  not  affect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ?  - 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  differential  does  not  apply  at  all  in 
actual  practice  to-dav. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  exactly  the  point.     Why  not  now  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  make  the  differential  apply  you  have  got  to 
have  some  country  which  produces  refined  sugar  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  duty  now  existing  on  Cuban  sugar,  in  order  to  make  the 
tariff  differential  apply,  the  duties  on  raw  sugars  from  countries 
which  produce  refined  sugars  would  have  to  be  the  same  as  the  duty 
on  raw  sugars  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  Our  present  differential  is 
7.5  cents,  and  it  does  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins,  but  if  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugars  was  the  same  as  on  Cuban  sugars  to-day,  foreign  sugars 
would  be  coming  into  this  country  bv  the  cartloaa,  or,  rather,  the 
shipload.  So  that  the  differential  is  aosolutely  no  protection  to  the 
refiner  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  true  that  we  have  no  refined  sugar 
imported  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  81.34.8,  and 
Cuba  makes  no  refined  sugar  for  export.  There  is  no  Cuban-made 
refined  sugar  for  export.  This  differential  of  7.5  cents  would  not 
prevent  the  refined  sugars  from  coming  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  Cuba  ever  goes  into  the  sugar-refining  busi- 
ness we  will  have  that  result;  that  is,  the  importation  of  refined  sugar) 
.  Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  will  never  do  that,  because  it 
costs  so  much  more  to  make  refined  sugar  in  Cuba.  There  is  no 
profit  in  making  refined  sugar,  on  account  oi  the  cost  of  bone  black,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  natural  conditions  are  against  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  then,  if  we  should  wipe  out  the  refiners' 
margin  and  the  Dutch  standard,  your  opinion  is  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  refiners  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  vou  mean  refined  sugjar? 

The  Chairman,  llnder  present  conditions,  you  say  thai  that 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  refiners  'i 

Mr.  W^iLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  it  would  not  help  the  consumer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  make  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  on  ac/count  of  this  differ- 
ential between  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  amounting  to  7.5  cents, 
which  is  given  to  the  refiner,  that  the  refiner  adds  that  much  to  the 
cost  of  refined  sugar  to  the  wholesale  dealer  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  the  refiner  do  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  I  stated  before,  he  could  do  that  provided 
Cuba  made  refined  sugar,  but  when  you  come  to  consider  the  duty 
on  European  refined  sugar  you  find  instead  of  the  7.6  cents  differ- 
ential a  differential  of  7.5  cents  plus  34  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  that  differential  was  wiped  out  as  against 
Europe — if  that  were  wiped  out — ^what  effect  would  it  have  1 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  jou  mean  if  refined  sugars  were  taxed  7.5  cents 
less  than  they  are  now  taxed,  would  that  affect  the  importation  of 
refined  sugar? 

TheCHAHLMAK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairmaif.  But  suppose  they  were  all  wiped  out,  the  Cuban 
differential  as  well  as  the  7.5  cents  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Then  refined  sugar  would  come  in,  because  7.5  cents 
is  no  protection  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  No  refiner  could  exist  on 
a  differential  of  7.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  his  real  protection  lies  in 
the  provision  relating  to  Cuban  sugars  ? 

Mr.  WnjLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  were  wiped  out,  then  the  7.5  differ- 
ential would  biing  in  refined  sugar. 

The  CHAiSBiAN.  If  we  had  free  sugar,  that  would  be  wiped  out? 

Mr.  WrLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  some  oi  the  principal  refiners  of  the  country 
contend  that  they  want  free  sugar.     Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WuLLETT.  Mr.  Lowry  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  PoHDNBY.  Mr.  ix>wry  is  present 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  he  is  going  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Here  is  an  i^davit  that  I  womd  like  to  put  in  the 
reeord  now. 

The  Chairman.  Not  now;  it  can  come  in  later. 

Mr.  FoBONBY.  You  have  asked  him  what  makes  up  the  difference, 
and  I  have  an  aflidavit  here  that  I  would  like  to  have  go  into  the 
reeord. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  go  in  in  regular  order,  but  not  while  this 
witness  is  on  the  stiuid. 

Then  you  do  not  think  that  under  the  Cuban  duty  the  wiping  out 
of  the  Dutch  standard  and  the  differential  would  have  any  enect 

Mr.  WiLLSTT  (interposing).  On  refined  sugar  -  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  free 
^uffar  on  the  prices  to  ike  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  a  long  story. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  you  some  time  to  go  into  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  any  extent  ?  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  would  the  American  consumer  get  refined 
sugar  at  a  lower  price  tnan  he  does  now  ? 

5£r.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  did  get  it  cheaper  under  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  We  have  actual  statistics  showing  that  he  has  got 
it  in  the  past,  leaving  out  all  outside  considerations.  That  is  why  I 
took  four  years  for  comparison,  that  is,  when  the  2.24  duty  was  in 
actual  nonoperation,  witnout  any  outside  influences  affecting  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  sugar  went  up  after  the  removal  of  the  tariff — 
that  is^  sugar  goes  up  the  next  year 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing) .  Benned  or  raw  ? 

The  Chairman.  Both* 

Mr.  WiUuBiT.  Both  would  have  to  go  up  or  nether. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  remove  the  duty  on  both,  and  the  price 
goes  up,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  maybe  during  the  first  year  of  free 
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sugar,  sugar  is  higher  in  the  market,  yet,  under  the  same  conditions, 
U  there  had  been  a  duty,  the  price  would  have  been  that  much  more, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  the  influences  which  I  sug- 
gested at  the  outset  as  bearing  upon  this  tariff  question,  I  would  like 
to  add  the  sugar  speculators  of  Europe.  « 

The  Chaikman.  Well,  that  would  apply  to  any  market — on  cotton, 
com,  or  wheat  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  much  more  active  in  this  case  as 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  witness  has  stated  that  under  the  McKinley 
law  the  consumer  got  his  sugar  cheaper.  Now,  under  the  McKinley 
law  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  this  country  received  a  bounty 
from  the  Government  of  2  cents  per  pound,  did  thev  not  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  domestic  sugar  industry  received  a 
bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And,  in  your  opinion,  did  not  that  cause  a  lower 
price  for  sugar  in  this  country  at  that  time,  and  not  free  trade  in 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  would  say  that  the 
influence  of  that  bounty  law  did  tend  to  increase  the  domestic  beet^ 
sugar  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  did  not  the  2  cents  bounty  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  sugar  have  an  influence 
on  the  sugar  market  in  this  country  while  it  lasted?  The  prtees 
certainly  went  down. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  exactly.  On  considera- 
tion I  might  see  it,  but  not  at  this  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  bounty  went  into  operation,  there  were  six  beet*sugar 
factories  in  operation,  and  when  the  bounty  was  taken  off  there  were 
but  five  in  operation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  went 
on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  cane-sugar  industry  was  not  influenced 
by  the  bounty  pro  or  con. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  stated  that  the  prices  went  down  when 
the  duty  was  removed.  Last  year  the  prices  in  this  country  were 
normalprices,  were  thej  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  compared  with  years  when  the  duty  was  removed 
from  su^ar,  how  did  last  year's  prices  compare  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  1910  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  1910. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  $4.18jV  and  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4 .97 ft-. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Now,  compare  these  prices  with  the  prices  in  years 
when  sugac  was  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  normal  year. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  these  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  year  it  was  $3.86^,  the  next  year  it  was  $3;31t*(r> 
and  the  following  year  it  was  $3.81^. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  the  difference  between  these  two  periods  did 
not  make  up  the  difference  in  the  tariff,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would,  if  you  take  the  107  pounds  required  to 
make  100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  price  of  107  pounds  in  1910  as  compared  with 
the  price  when  it  was  iree  would  make  up  more.  The  duty  then  was 
$3.24,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  propose  to  make  the  calculation  along  these  lines. 
YiThen  I  get  back  to  my  office  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Very  well;  I  am  simply  trying  to  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  understand  your  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  I  am  right,  last  year's  prices  were  not  enough 
her  than  the  prices  under  the  free-sugar  system  to  make  up  the 
Ference  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  answer  that  question  correctly  I  would  have  to 
o  into  a  calculation  which  woula  include  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  to 
the  refiner,  just  the  same  as  I  have  in  other  instances;  but  I  will  do 
that  for  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Xow,  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  I  want  to 
show  the  price  of  sugar  here  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  IiY)r  1911  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes.  Mr.  WUlett,  he  has  asked  you  about  the  dif- 
ferent prices,  and  whether  the  tariff  had  any  effect  upon  the  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  the  prices  of  domestic 
su^ar  from  September  1  to  November  20.  This  is  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

(The  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Summary  of  net  whoUsak  price  at  which  heet-sugar  companies  sold  this  year's  output  up 

to  NoiK  1,  1911. 


th 


I  Number  lAveragene 
Companies.  (       of       '  wholesale  t 

I  factories.  I      price. 


I 


Great  Western  Sugar  Co U  ,  $6,327 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Co I             3  '  5.55 

Ameiicftn  Beet  Sugar  Co •             6  ,  5.20 

Continental  Sugar  Co I             3  6.55 

-                                -          -                                                                                                                2  ,  6.50 

2  5.55 


Oerxnan- American  Sugar  Co. 

Owofiso  Sugar  Co 

Western  Sugar  &.  Land  Co 

Sacfamento  VaUey  Sugar  Co 

Carrer  County  Sugar  Co , 

Charles  Pope , 

X/OS  Alamitos  Sugar  Co 

SoQtbem  California  Sugar  Co 

Nadonal  Suear  Manufacturing  Co. 

HoUand-St.  liouis  Sugar  Co 

Iowa  Sugar  Co 

Miefaigan  Sugar  Co 

16  companies. 


5.45 

4.80 

5.637 

5.70 

4.86 

5.40 

5.60 

5.635 

5.78 

5.554 


44 


The  above  is  ft  ronmiary  of  the  data  furnished  up  to  December  1, 1911 . 
The  figuree  are  submitted  in  a  general  statement  by  each  company,  but  in  each 
case  the  company  stands  ready  to  furnish  an  afRdavit  covering  the  data. 


State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Wayne,  ks: 

Frederick  R.  Hathaway,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  State  of  Alichigan,  and  that  he  is  now  and  has  been 
for  several  years  past  secretary  of  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  having  its  principal  office 
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at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  owning  and  operating  six  plants  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for 
the  manufacture  of  refined  suear  from  sugar  beets;  that  in  addition  to  hifl  duties 
as  secretary  he  has  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  sugar  manufactured  by  said  company* 
tiiat  he  is  familiar  with  tne  prices  at  which  said  com  pan  v^  has  sold  its  manufactured 
sugar  since  it  went  on  the  market  the  present  season,  and  knows  of  his  own  knowledge 
the  prices  at  which  all  sugar  manufactured  and  sold  by  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  been 
sold  the  present  season. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  table  next  following  is  a  statement  of  the  jprices 
per  hundred  pounds  for  refined  sugar  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  taken  from  Willett  &  (jray's 
JDaily  Trade  Journal  from  September  1,  1911,  to  November  20,  1911, -both  inclusive, 
such  prices  being  subject  to  a  2  per  cent  cash  discount  for  payment  within  sevmi  days 
after  arrival. 


;  Amerl- 
!canSu£ar 
iReOnUig 
I      Co. 


1911. 

Sept.  1 

S«pt.  6 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  8 

6ept.O 

Sept.  11 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  26 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  26 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  6 

Nov.9 

Nov.  13 

Nov.30 


86.25 
6.25 
6.40 
6.50 
6.60 
6.70 
6.75 
6.75 
6.76 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 


National 
Sugar  Co. 


86.35 
6.35 
6.50 


6.56,^A, 


tt.75 
6.76 
6.75 
&75 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 


6.51i 


Warner. 


86.85 
6.35 
6.50 


Federal 
Sugar  Co. 


Arbuckle 
Bros. 


Remarks. 


6.75 
6.76 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 


86.36 
6.45 
6.00 
6.75 
6.75 
7100 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
7.26 
7.25 
6.76 
0.75 
6.50 
6.50 


6.10 


6.40 


6.78i 


86.35 
6.60 
6.  SO 
6.60 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.P0 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 


National  and  Warner  withdraw 


National  reenters. 
Warner  reenters. 

Federal  withdraws. 


Federal  reenters. 


6.66^ 


Deponent  further  states  that  said  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  began  the  delivery  of  this  sea- 
son's sugar  October  12,  1911;  that  up  to  and  including  November  18,  1911,  it  had 
invoiced  860  cars  of  sugar  (100  barrels  or  400  bags  to  a  car). 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  invoice  price  stated  below  is  the  actual  basis  price 
per  hundred  pounds  at  which  the  sugar  so  invoiced  has  been  sold,  and  that  of  the  860 
cars  invoiced  up  to  and  including  November  18, 1911, 809.2  cars  were  invoiced  at  |5.55 
New  York  basis;  14.5  cars  were  invoiced  at  $5.65  New  York  basis;  1  car  was  invoiced  at 
$5.75  New  York  basis;  0.3  car  was  invoiced  at  $6.10  New  York  basis;  30  cars  were  in- 
voiced at  $6.20  New  York  basis;  and  5  cars  were  invoiced  at  $6.40  New  York  basis. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  prices  at  which  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  invoiced 
its  sugar,  as  stated  above,  are  subject  t«  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  for  payment  witJhin 
seven  days  after  arrival. 

Deponent  further  states  that  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  invoiced  by  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  as  above  stated,  from  October  12  to  November  18,  A.  D.  1911,  94.1  per  cent  was 
invoiced  on  the  basis  of  $5.55  per  hundred  pounds,  or  5.55  cents  per  poimd. 

Frederick  R.  Hathaway. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21  st  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1911. 

Sherwin  a.  Hill, 
Notary  Public^  Wayne  Cotmly,  Midk. 
My  commission  expires  August  2,  1915. 

I  am  going  to  show  the  prices  of  beet  sugar  in  the  State  of  Miclii^an, 
and  give  a  comparison  wath  the  same  grade  of  sugar  in  New  York 
from  September  the  1st  to  November  the  20th. 

Mr.  Willett.  Michigan  had  no  sugar  in  September^  as  I  under- 
stand. 
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Mr.  FoBPNEY.  It  began  in  October. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  September  they  were  selling  for  future  delivery, 
were  they  not  1 

Mr.  FosDHET.  No,  sir;  not  until  October  12.  It  begitn  at  $5.55; 
Now,  if  the  witaeaB  will  take  down  these  figures,  I  will  give  them  to 
him.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  wnioh  has  sii: 
fiiotories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Frofa  Oetobef  12  to  November  20  they  sold  809.2  cars,  of  1Q«^ 
barrels,  at  S^.35;  th^y  sold  14.5  cars  at  $5.65;  ooe  car  at  $5.75; 
three-tenths  of  a  car  at  $6.10;  30  (^ars  at  $6.20,  and  five  cars  at  $6.40. 
That  is  the  New  York  basis.  During  the  same  period  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  wH  at  i^n  average  of  $6.56iWj — that  is  the  New 
York  basis.  Beginning  from  September  12  the  prices  range  prac- 
tically the  same  irom  that  date  to  November  20. 

Mr.  Wu-WBTT.  What  period  does  that  cover  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  September  1  to  November  20- 

The  CtaAiR¥:AN.  This  is  from  October  12  to  November  ^0, 

Mbr.  FoEPNRY.  But  there  will  he  no  difference  in  the  facts.  .These 
sales  took  pJa^  at  MJS.on  the  1  Ith,  13th,  19th,  26th,  and  28th.  It 
did  not  fall  during  Septepiher.  The  $ame  price  prevailed  on  October 
3,  3,  and  23,  This  table  shows  the  prices  on  October  2,  3,  23,  24,  25, 
and  30,  and  on  November  3,  6,  9,  13,  fl^mj  20. 

Mr.  WrLLETT.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  highest  price  in  New 
York,  $7.50? 

Mr.  FoRDN^Y.  This  is  the  American  Sugar  Ee&iing  Co. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  never  got  up  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  their  average  for  this  period  was  $6.55^^*1^. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  highest  price  of  the  American  Sugar 
BefiningCoJ 

Mr.  FoBDNSY.  $6.75.  It  reached  $6.75  on  September  11,  13,  19^ 
26  and  28,  and  October  2,  3,  and  23.  On  October  2,  3,  and  23  it  was 
$6.75,  and  then  dropped  to  $6.70,  and  then  to  $6.60.  The  highest 
price  in  November  was  on  the  2d,  when  it  was  $6.50;  on  the  6th  it 
wae  $6.40;  on  the  9th  it  was  $6.30;  on  the  13th  it  was  $6.20;  au4 
on  the  20th  it  was  $6.10.  During  the  entire  period,  the  average  was 
$6.55^^.  The  National  Sugar  Co.  averaged  during  that  time 
$6.51 1;  the  Warner  Si^ar  Co.  averaged  during  that  time  $6.40;  the 
Federal  Sugar  Co.  averaged  during  that  time  $6.78^^,  and  Arbuckle 
Bros.,  selling  at  all  times  duriag  that  period,  averaged  $6.66iV(r* . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  you  have  not  Arbuckle's  highest  prices  ? 

Mr.  FoBONST.  Yes,  sir;  his  highest  price  was  $7.50  on  Septem* 
her  19. 

Mr.  Wii.L£TT.  That  anawers  the  question.  The  American  Sugar 
Co.'sJugheet  price  was  $6.75,  the  Federal's  highest  price  was  $7.25, 
and  the  Arbuckle's  highest  price  was  $7.50. 

Mr.Fosmf»Y.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wu-WTT.  And  Wfimer  was  out  of  the  market  i 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WliOiferr.  TJfcey  .did  not  help  the  couQtry  out  fit  b^. 

Mr.  FoKPM^Yf  This  , was  while  the  domestic  industry  in  the  Stfi^e 
of  Michigan  was  selling  at  $5.55,  $5.65,  $5.75,  $6.10,  $6.20,  a:nd46.49. 

Ur.  W|ii^97X«  Qoe  >i<]^port«|nt  point,' if  you  will  allaw  i^t.  is  tfhis: 
Were  they  selling  at  th^^  price  before  they  had  sug^  f o;-.  cMiy ery  or 
after  they  had  sugar  for  delivery  ? 

ISM^-No.  38—11 2 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No,  sir;  they  began  to  put  sugar  on  the  market  on 
the  12th  of  October. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  they  did  not  sell  before  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No,  sir;  their  first  sales  were  on  that  date. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  difference  in  the  western  States  is  that  they  be- 
gin to  sell  earlier. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  furnish  the  chairman  a  copy  of  their  sales 
l>ooka  and  their  invoices.  From  the  first  they  pennitted  me  to  go 
through  the  books,  and  I  examined  them  and  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Which  company  is  that  t 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Wfllett.  I  was  speaking  about  factories  in  Colorado  and 
Utah. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  about  them." 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  see  how  the  Hawaiian  people  get  ahead.  They 
contract  for  all  sugar  at  New  York  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Whether  these  contracts  were  made  prior  to  the 
12th  of  October  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  there  is  one  tiling  about 
which  I  am  positive,  the  consumers  got  the  benefit  of  the  domestic 
industiy,  so  lar  as  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you;  I  think  the  middle- 
men, or  jobbers,  got  the  benefit  of  it,  because  sugar  at  home  has  been 
selling  at  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  point  is  evident,  that  the  beet-sugar  industiy 
did  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  high  prices  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  had  not  sold  ahead  they  would  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record: 
In  September  and  October,  while  these  high  prices  prevailed  in  New 
York,  wliere  the  most  of  the  refined  sugar  is  imported  and  refined  in 
this  country,  I  went  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  refined  sugar  was 
selling  for  $7.64,  where  nothing  but  free  sugar  is  refined.  The  point 
is  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  practicallv  all  the  sugar  imported  is  free 
sugar — ^no  duty  is  collected  on  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But,  like  all  domestic  favorites  of  the  tariff  law, 
the  domestic  people  charge  as  much  as  the  foreign  people  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  refining  companies  in  New  York  control 
the  domestic  refiners  in  California  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  and 
control  the  market. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  sales  you 
have  reported  there  were  all  the  sales  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
•during  tnis  period,  or  were  they  just  special  saled  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  Represents  all  the  sales  they  made  from  the  time 
they  started  their  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  were  not  able  to  state  whether  or  not  they 
were  sales  made  by  prior  contract  for  future  delivery,  or  sales  madfe 
at  the  date  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  get  that  information  for 
you.  The  order  book  shows  the  first  one  entered  on  the  12th  of 
October. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  been  entered  that  way  even  if 
the  contract  had  been  made  for  future  delivery. 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT*  The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Fordnoy  show  that,  with 
the  exception  of  809  cars,  the  sales  of  the  smaller  lots  were  at  New 
York  prices. 

Mr.  FoKDNBy..  I  beg  to  differ  with  you;  one  car  was  $5.75;  three- 
tenths  of  a  car  was  $6.10;  30  cars  were  at  $6.20,  and  five  cars  at 
S6.40. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Wliat  was  the  date  of  that  i 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  This  does  not  give  the  date;  it  is  the  total  for  the 
entire  period. 

Mr.  Kakbr,  Have  vou  any  statement  showing  what  was  the  pre- 
Tailing  price  during  this  time  to  the  consumers  m  Michigan  t 

Mr.  FoBPNBY.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  do  not  know;  that  would  not 
interest  us  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  answer  that  indirectly,  unless  Mr.  Fordney 
knows,  that  the  Michigan  companies  anticipated  the  market.  Some 
of  the  Michigan  companies  did  anticipate  the  market,  and  these 
sugars  sold  to  jobbers  were  retailed  by  the  jobbers  at  lower  prices  than 
those  at  which  the  factories  were  sellmg  their  sugars  probaoly. 

The  Chaikman.  Why  did  not  the  jobbers  take  advantage  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  had  such  a  handsome  profit  that  they  did  not 
want  to  lose  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Michigan  factories  have 
ever  had  any  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  But  like  our  cotton  people  and  wheat  people  they 
want  to  get  the  best  price  they  can  for  their  product.  I  suppose  the 
Michigan  people  are  not  unlike  other  people  in  that  respect.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  not  unlike  Georgia  people  and  other  people  in  that 
particular. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  dare  to  compare  them 
with  Georgia  people.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  prices  were  less  than 
those  that  were  quoted  by  the  refiners  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WiiiLETT.  As  I  understand  it,  the  American  beet-sugar  people 
in  1911  did  not  average  over  5^  cents  for  this  crop  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Whv? 

Mr.  WiLLBirr.  For  the  reason  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  beet- 
sugar  men  were  satisfied  to  begin  selling  when  they  saw  the  rise 
coming  on;  that  is,  a  month  or  two  mont^  before  they  had  a  poimd 
of  sugar  to  deliver.  They  sold  it  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  New 
York  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoBPNBT.  X  do,  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  record  that  it  is 
positivebr  true  that  they  sold  it  in  advance.  You  do  not  know  that 
tobeafactt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  apply  that  to  Michigan;  but  I  know  that 
was  the  fact  in  Colorado.  . 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  do  not  want  it  to  to  i^to  the  record  that  these 
prices  were  due  to  selling  for  future  defiveiy:. 

.     llbe  CbaiUma^.  Do  you  wc^nt  it  to  go  into  the  record  as  due  to  the 
philanthropy  of  the  Michigf^  poople  t 

Mr.  Fp&DiiBY.  No,  air;  do  not  discredit  ray  statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  Everything  is  absolutely  correct  as  to  these  prices. 
I  can  see  that  plainly . 

Ms.  FoBPfrtT.  The  domestic  beet-^ugar  industry  has  certainly  had 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  price  of  sugar. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  an  enormous  influence.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  sugars  in  this  country  would  be  to-day  very 
considerably  higher.  I  can  not  say  how  mucn  higher,  because  I  can 
not  tell  what  influence  they  have  had  upon  the  European  market, 
but  the  refiners  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  sugat 
in  foreien  ports  equal  to  the  production  of  beet  sugar  coming  into 
the  market  from  this  country.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  would 
not  be  a  cent  a  pound  more  but  for  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Fordney  was  asking  you  about  the  range  of  prices 
at  the  time  we  had  free  sugar  in  this  country.  Now,  whue  we  were 
having  that  free  sugar,  did  they  have  a  bounty  upon  sugar  abroad  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  1901  to  September,  1903,  Germany  was  pay- 
ing a  bounty  of  38  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  its  exportations  to 
the  United  States,  and  a  combination  of  German  manufacturers — 
that  is,  three  classes,  those  that  make  raw  sugar  88  test  beet  from 
beet  rootB,  those  that  make  granulated  sugar  directly  from  beet  juice, 
and  those  that  refine  88  test  and  make  it  100  granulated — these  three 
different  institutions  combined  in  a  cartel  the  result  of  which  was  that 
raw  sugars  and  refined  sugars  could  be  sold  at  a  loss.  That  cartel  gave 
these  manufacturers  the  privilege  of  deducting  26  cents  more  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  deduct  as  much  as 
that,  but  they  did  take  off  nearly  12  cents  per  hundre<l  pounds. 
These  quotations  in  Hamburg  show  that  it  was  bdow  the  coRt  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  during  that  period  the  worid's  market  was 
abnormal  because  of  that  bounty  system?  What  effect  did  that 
have  on  the  world's  prices? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  it  gave  an  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  consumers  of  producmg  countries  had  to  pay  that  loss. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  countervailed  against  that,  did  we  not  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  against  the  cartel  scheme.  During 
those  years  great  quantities  of  sugar  came  into  tlie  United  States,  and 
the  price  was  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  American  augar 
market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  this  effect,  that  the  refiners  could 
not  advance  their  differences  between  raw  and  refined  sugars  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  foreign  sugars  would  come  in. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  had  free  sugar  to-day,  would  that  same  rule  bd 
operative  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  bounty  or  cartel  to-<lay,  but 
it  is  likely  there  will  be  after  1913. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you,  then,  reason  whoUv  oorrectlv  from  the  prices 
of  that  period  as  to  what  we  might  expenehce  in  this  country  if  we 
shouid^^ain  put  sugar  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  mLLiTTT.  We  can  not;  unless  the  bounties  and  cartela  were 
resumed  the  periods  would  not  be  similar. 

The  Chaikman.  You  say  that  this  is  likely  to  result  iigain  after 
1913? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Great  Britain  has  virtually  already  given  notice  diat 
they  are  to  withdraw  from  the  convention  in  1913,  ami  France  isftlso 
taking  up  the  question. 
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The  CHAOtMAN.  Wil^  that  break  it  up  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  likely  to  break  it  up  ? 

Mr.  WiUJBTT.  That  is  a  inatter  of  guess.  If  broken  up,  it  would 
be  r^laced  by  fresh  bounties  and  cartels.  The  German  Govern- 
ment winks  at  all  these  things.  The  German  Government  is  first 
and  last  in  favor  of  its  beet-sugar  industries. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  Ukely  to  give  bounties  again  ? 

Mr.  WiULBTT.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that  in  Austria  tney  have  been 
talking  about  a  cartel,  but  can  not  get  any  facts  about  its  existence. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  take  up  as  far  as  you  can 
^he  report  I  expressed  to  you,  and  explain'the  system  you  used  in 
trying  to  make  them  intelligible  for  the  committee  and  the  public. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  here  an  analysis  of  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  other  question.  I  think  Mr.  Hinds's 
question  has  practically  cleared  up  what  I  had  in  mind  as  to  whether 
conditions  now  are  similar  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  we 
were  attempting  to  make  comparisons,  and  it  appears  that  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  MALbT.  Of  course,  in  a  general  sense,  whether  we  would  reap 
any  advantage  and,  if  so^  how  much  from  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
would  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  present  conditions;  that  is, 
as  to  whether  the  domestic  production — and  by  the  domestic  produc- 
tion I  include  the  production  of  our  insular  possessions  as  well — 
would  be  k^t  up  or  not,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LETT,  I  can  see  the  bearing  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  if  domestic  production  kept  up,  and  the  pro* 
duction  in  Hawaii  an^  Porto  Rico  kept  up,  under  free  sugar,  we  would 
undoubtedly  get  a  greater  advantage  than  we  would  if  the  result  of 
reduction  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  supply.  The  idea  I  had 
in  mind  was  that  the  extent  to  which  we  would  be  benefited  by-  a 
reduction  wou)d  depend  upon  whether  the  industry  in  these  posses- 
sions ceased  to  increase,  or  did  decrease,  as  well  as  wnether  our  domes- 
tic industries  decreased  or  increased. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  That  is  where  this  new  uiterest  would  come  in — the 
European  speculator. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  whether  our  domestic  in- 
dustry would  be  or  would  not  be  injured  ? 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  desired  to  ask  that  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hinds's 
question. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  the  analysis  you  have 
there,  Mr.  Willett. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  here  analyses  of  Austria,  Abyssinia,  Belgium, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  several  other 
countries.     Which  country  would  the  committee  prefer  to  take  up 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  take  up  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  I  can  give  you  France  very  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  take  up  France.  I  suggest 
thatyou aixnply  read  that  paper  for  the  record. 

(The  matter  read  by  Mr.  Willett  will  be  printed  as  an  appendix  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings.) 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  paper  you  are  reading,  youTiave  referred  to 
a  tax  on  refiners;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  refiner  takes  sugar  into  his  refinery,  and  when 
he  sends  it  out,  as  will  appear  under  this  French  system,  he  adds  to 
his  invoice  price  two  taxes ;  that  is,  a  tax  on  refining  and  an  inspection 
tax. 

TheOHAiRMAN.  And  that  is  a  tax  the  Government  charges  him 
for  refining  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  Government  charges  him  that  tax  for  refining, 
and  then  reimburses  some  other  people  in  the  countiy.  That  is 
called  a  tax  on  distance,  so  that  the  refiners  who  refine  sugar  in 
different  parts  of  France,  say  the  north  of  France,  should  pay  the 
same  price  for  their  raw  sugar  that  the  refiners  at  Paris  pay  for  tneirs. 
The  refiners  in  France  obtain  their  sugar  at  the  same  price  level, 
because  the  Government  equalizes  it  by  this  tax  on  refining. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  the  renner  pay  that  tax? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  refiner  nays  tne  tax  of  $2.19  to  the  Government 
on  all  sugars  going  out  of  the  refinery,  at  the  moment  of  delivery 
to  the  customer. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  shows  that  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  New  York  prices  at  the  same  date 
with  these  French  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  New  York  quotations  appear  in  thid 
record. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  know  whether  your 

Eaper  shows  how  much  the  same  sugar  would  cost  in  New  York  if 
oTight  on  the  French  basis? 

w.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  statement  I  am  reading  shows  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  say  sugar  is  worth  so  much  in  Paris 
on  a  certain  day,  do  you  give  the  New  York  price  on  the  same  day? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  that  all  the  way  through  for  each 
country? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  The  final  result  as  between  France  and  the 
United  States  is  that  the  French  people  average  1  cent  per  pound 
higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  For  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Now.  of  course, 
these  reports  sliow  that  in  many  of  the  States  they  sell  renned  sugar 
as  a  card  to  draw  trade,  and  in  many  of  these  States  there  are  whole- 
sale grocers'  associations  tliat  govern  the  price — that  is,  the  wholesale 
price — in  that  State  and  vicinity,  and  I  may  say  that  that  seems  to 
apply  to  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Europe.  In  other  word», 
the  prices  over  there  are  regulated  much  more  closely  by  trade  unions 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  the  consumer  pays  more  there  than  here  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  1  cent  per  pound  more  for  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tax  is  higher? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  tax  represents  about  that  difference. 
The  tax  is  $2.37. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  other  words,  the  difference  is  made  up  by 
the  difference  in  the  tax  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT;  Yes,  sir;  the  total  tax  tEere  is  (2.37  j^  on  a  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  tax  here  is  $1.34/^^  plus  S2.44. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  an  export  nation  of  sugar  and  we  are  not* 

Mr.  Wii-LBTT.  They  export  very  slightly,  however.  They  import 
much  more  than  they  export.  In  other  words,  they  have  no  sur-*^ 
plus  for  exportation  that  amounts  to  anything.  The  only  sugars  they 
export  are  raw  sugars  brought  from  their  colonies;  that  is,  cane 
sugars  which  are  renned  in  France  and  shipped  out.  They  export 
very  few  beet  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  difference  in  the  price  there  and  here  about 
the  equivalent  of  the  difference  in  taxation  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir;  the  taxes  there  are  $2. 37fV- 

Mr.  A^ALBY.  That  is  refined  sugar } 

Mr.  Wbllett.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  tax  here,  as  based  on  what  w^ 
pa^  for  Cuban  sugar,  is  $1.34V7ry  plus  the  duty  on  7  {>ounds  more>. 
wmch  makes  $1.44.  Now,  the  dinerence  in  the  tax  explains  that  1 
cent,  which  shows  that  the  cost  of  refining  does  not  vary  very  mate^ 
rially. 

&u*.  FoBDNEY.  What  percentage  of  their  'consumption  of  sugar  is 
produced  in  France  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  all  produced  there  except  about  100,000 
tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  produce  at  home  all  but  about  100,000  tons  t 

Mr.  WrLX.ETT.  Yes,  su*;  they  bring  sugar  from  their  colonies,  and 
that  colony  su^ar  is  subject  to  bounty  by  consent  of  the  Brussels 
convention,  which  agreed  that  France,  on  going  into  this  arrange- 
ment, should  charge  a  less  duty  on  sugars  &om  its  colonies  than  it 
charges  on  sugars  m>m  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  import  about  75  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  produce  at  home  and  in  our  insular  possessions 
about  1,600,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  They  produce  in  France  and  her  colonies  all  they 
consume  ?  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  all  they  consume  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  produce  in  this  country  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  practically  half  of  the  sugar  we  use. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems — that  is^ 
between  the  United  States  tariff  and  the  customs  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries— riB  that  every  pound  of  sugar  that  goes  into  consumption 
bears  a  tax,  whereas  in  the  United  States,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and. 
Phflipmne  sugar  pays  no  tax. 

Mr.  iIiNDs.  That,  of  couree,  does  not  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  relieved  of  paying  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  on  sugar 
horn  these  places. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  people  of  the  United  States  prefer  to  pay  a 
small  tax  on  sugar  to  paying  an  income  tax.  I  believe  we  would 
rather  pay  a  small  tax  on  sugar. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  Is  there  any  considerable  nation  tiiat  does  not  raise  an 
income  from  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  None  except  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  raise  revenue  from  it. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  nation  that  does  not  assess  to  the  con- 
sumer in  some  shape  or  other  erery  pound  of  sugar  that  goes  into 
eonsumption. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  it  that  the  general  eonsensfus  of  opinion  of  all 
mankind  seems  to  be  that  way  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  because  we  had  father  pay  that  little 
tax  on  sugar^  which  amounts  to  a  small  sum,  than  to  hare  an  onerous 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  good  way  to  raise  revenue? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  erery  form  of  protective  tariff;  it 
is  a  good  way  to  raise  revenue. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  universally  consumed  from  childhood  to  the 

frave.     There  are  nine  hundred  million  spoons  going  into  the  sugar 
owl  every  day. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Everybody  uses  sugar  and  eveiybody  contributes 
to  that  reveniie,  but  everybody  does  not  use  champagne. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes  J  everybody  uses  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  is  in  the  form 
of  luxuries;  that  is,  in  the  form  of  candy,  and  I  believe  some  canned 
goods  are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Out  of  the  81  pounds  per  capita  consumed  in  the 
United  States  not  exceeding.  I  might  say,  50  pounds  is  used  in 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  nart  of  which  is  m  the  nature  of  luxuries  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  these  manufactures  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  luxuries,  meaning  candy,  tobacco,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  that  in  such  like  luxuries  as  you  have 
mentioned  it  would  be  about  as  10  pounds  is  to  30.  The  other  20 
would  be  in  preserving.  If  you  include  preserving,  it  would  be 
half  of  it,  or  15  pounds. 

•Mr.  Hinds.  Practically  all  of  that  30  pounds  of  sugar  goes  into 
what  would  have  been  considered  luxuries, 30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
to-day  only  about  10  per  cent.  Canned  goods  wouM  have  oeen  a 
luxury  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  Almost  all  families  do  their  own  pre* 
serving.  Not  until  1911,  I  think,  were  any  of  us  heard  complaining 
about  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  my  prem- 
ises, that  the  cost  of  refining  m  France  appears  to  be  substantially 
what  it  is  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  price  at  which  the  refine 
sells  to  the  wholesaler  is  consid^ably  in  advance  to  that  obtained 
by  the  refiner  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  refiners  of 
Jrance  reallv  reap  a  greater  benefit  from  the  sale  of  100  pounds  of 
sugar  than  does  the  refiner  in  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  100 
pounds  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  the  difference  is  in  the  tax. 
^  Mr.  Fordney.  Is  their  margin  of  profit  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFtBB  RB0B8S. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESttKOHT  OF  ME.  WAtLACE  P.  WIUETT— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  finished,  Mr.  Willett,  with  your  summary 
of  conditions  in  France?  I  do  not  beUeve  you  had  quite  finishedf. 
Vou  may  have  given  us  a  general  idea.     Do  you  think  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  a  general  way  I  think  I  have  given  you  all  that  is 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  plan  you  are  pursuing  ? 

Mr.  WiLLlGTT.  That  is  the  plan  I  am  pursuing.  There  are  other 
things,  of  course,  there  which  Ihave  not  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  detail  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  tliis  to  you  in  completing  your 
work:  We  would  Uke  to  know  the  price,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  of 
sugar  in  these  countries  in  regard  to  which  you  are  investigating;  and 
we  would  Uke  to  have,  as  near  as  you  can  give  it,  a  comparison  with  a 
similar  character  of  sugar  in  New  York  at  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  tnat  is  really  what  we  want  to  get  out 
of  this  work  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Willett.  And  then  you  want  all  the  customs  of  the  country  in 
selling  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course  it  is  infinitely  important  that  we 
should  know  what  the  taxes  are  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Willett.  And  for  what  purpose? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  would  Hke  the  cost  of  refining. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  cost  of  refining  there  and  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I.  think  you  are  doing  exactly  what  we 
want,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  complete  that  work  as  soon  as 
pcfs&me;  and  we  will  ask  you,  as  soon  as  you  get  through,  to  com- 
municate with  the  chairman  or  some  member  or  this  committee  and 
let  us  know  how  soon  you  can  bring  your  results  down  here.  I  think 
that  for  to-day  you  need  not  go  into  any  further  details.  I  hardly 
think  it  is  necessary  to  eo  into  this  Denmark  proposition. 

Mr.  Willett.  Judge  Malby  asked  whether  the  sugar  going  into 
Denmark  was  subject  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  in  addition,  and 
here  is  the  law.    This  is  in  French.' 

Mr.  Malbt.  Give  us  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  each  kilogram  of  sugar 
introduced  into  the  operating  estabhshment  or  refinery,  of  polarization 
of  96,  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  0.498  cent.  If  the  polarization  is  less  than 
that,  the  duty  is  fixed  differently.  I  have  figured  that  all  out,  show- 
ing that  the  law  of  May  27,  1908.  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  home 
Production  of  beet  sugar  and  tne  refining  of  sugars.  The  tax  on 
eet  sugar  polarizing  98  is  0.49  cent  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  tax 
or  duty  on  sugar  for  refining,^  for  each  2.20  pounds  of  sugar  sent  to 
the  refinery  and  not  polarizing  above  96,  is  0.63  cent  a  hundred 
pounds. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  sugar  imported  into  Den« 
mark  was  dutiable;  and,  if  so,  at  what  rate. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Refined  sugar  imported  into  Denmark  is  subject  to 
the  duty  of  $1.21  a  hundred 'pounds.  Raw  sugar  imported  into 
Denmark  and  going  to  the  refinery  to  be  made  into  refined  sugar  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  6 J  cents  to  69§  cents,  according  to  test;  and 
after  it  is  refined  and  goes  into  consumption  there  is  49  cents  added 
to  that,  making  $1.21  again.    Here  is  the  tahff  showing  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well.  Thank  you  very  much.  Is  there  anything 
you  wanted  to  elaborate  on,  or  explain,  in  addition  to  what  is  actually 
contain^  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Everything  is  in  my  report. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  illustrates,  as  you  started  to  explain  to  us,  the 
similarity  of  conditions,  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee 
regarding  Denmark,  if  you  are  willing.    It  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing;  but  the  chair- 
man may  have  a  different  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Denmark  is  a  little  country,  and  it  makes  a  very 
interesting  study.  I  have  found.  It  is  a  country  from  which  much 
may  be  learned  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  for 
the  committee  to  have  this. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  is  going  to 
enter  into  these  cuiestions  in  their  report. 
,  Mr,  WiLLETT.  Shall  I  read  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know;  shall  he  or  not? 

Mr.  Malby.  Read  it  or  file  it.  Mr.  WiUett  says  this  has  reference 
to  matters  somewhat  similar  to  our  conditions. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  very  short. 

The  Chaikman.  Very  well;  read  what  you  have  wth  regard  to 
Denmark. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Denmark  is  a  country  from  which  much  may  be 
learned  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  First,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  carried  on  with  two  large  companies,  owning  and  operating 
seven  factories  on  near-by  islands.  One  company  has  six  factories; 
and  tlie  other  one  factory. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Denmark  in  1909  was  62,434  tons,  and 
in  1910-11  it  jumped  to  109,000  tons. 

The  consumption  in  1909  was  103,862  tons,  of  which  42,501  tons 
were  imported.  You  see,  they  do  not  produce  as  much  sugar  as 
they  require  for  their  consumption — the  same  as  we  do.  The  con- 
sumption per  capita  was  86.42  pounds.  Our  consumption  per  capita 
is  81 .6  pounds.  It  corresponds  somewliat  to  our  per  capita  consump- 
tion, afso. 

Importations  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  sugar  factories 
were  started  in  1874.  Imports  in  1909-10  were  33,553  tons.  Ger- 
many exported  to  Denmark  24,038  tons  of  that  amount,  while  in  the 
following  j^ears^  1910-11,  Germany  exported  to  Denmark  only  7,llS 
tons,  showing,  as  in  the  United  Statcs/that  the  production  is  increas-^ 
ing,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  importations,  gradually',  as  here. 

The  consumption  is  four  times  larger  than  in  1874,  when  it  wa^ 
25,065  tons,  wliich  was  a  per  capita  consumption  of  about  29  poundsl 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  price  to  the  consumer;  have  you  thatt 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  reach  that  presently.  The  exports  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  consular  reports,  but  they  are  given  by  Otto  Lioht 
as,  in  1909-10,  5,216  tons.  Their  exports  are  small,  like  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Present  prices  are  as  follows:  Wholesale,  best  white  granulated 
sugar,  maae  from  cane  and  beet,  is  40  to  $4.49  per  100  pounds. 
Second  best  white  granulated  sugar,  cane  and  boet^  is  $3.90  to  $4.40 
per  100  pounds,  lou  see  they  mix  their  domestic  raws  and  their 
imported  canes  together. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  tWs  r^ned  or  raw  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  this  is  granulated  sugar.  Now,  those  prices 
at  the  same  date  for  New  York,  for  similar  grades  of  refined  sugars, 
were  $3.29  and  $3.20. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  For  raws  ? 

Mr.  WuxBTT.  For  raws.  The  duty-paid  price  for  best  white  gran- 
ulated sugars  was  $5.10  per  100  pounds.  In  Denmark  it  was  W.40; 
in  New  lork  $5.10.  The  price  for  the  second-best  white  granulated 
sugars,  say,  domestic  beet  sugars,  in  New  York  was  $4.85,  against 
$4.40  in  Denmark. 

The  in-bond  price  was  $3.20  per  100  pounds. 

Raw  sugar  prices  at  that  time  were  $3.50  to  $3.60  per  100  pounds 
for  part'cane  and  part  beet  sugars.  For  all  raw  cane  sugar  the  price 
was  $3.30  €o  $4  per  100  pounds  for  94  test.  The  New  York  price 
corresponding  was  $3.86,  in  bond.  Those  are  wholesale  prices.  Retail 
prices  vary  considerably;  usually  30  to  80  cents  a  himdred  pounds,  or 
more,  the  same  as  in  the  Unitea  States. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  retail  price  there  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTr.  No.  Prices  vary  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  from  30  to  80  cents  above  the  wholesale  prices.  They  are 
inwular,  in  other  words. 

Wholesale  prices:  White  granulated  sugars,  as  far  back  as  1909,  are 
given  as  $4.70  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds;  in  1905,  $4.60  to  $6  per  100 

Sounds;  and  in  1910,  $4.30  to  $5.60  per  100  pounds;  a  constant 
ecrease  in  the  price  of  white  sugars  in  Germany. 

Granulated  sugar  in  New  York  during  the  same  years,  1900,  $5.32 
against  $4.70;  1905,  New  York,  $4.27,  against  $4.50  in  Denmark. 

Mr.  Raker.  $4.27  against  $4.50  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  In  1905,  $4.27  in  New  York,  against  $4.50  to 
$6  in  Denmark.  Denmark  was  higher  than  New  York  then.  In 
1910  it  was  $4.18  in  New  York,  against  $3.90  in  Denmark;  very 
nearly  the  same. 

Without  the  duty  it  was  $3.42  and  $2,378  in  1905,  and  $2,288  in 
1910,  in  New  York. 

The  import  duties  are:  On  refined  sugars,  polariscopic  test  above 
98  degrees,  $1.21  per  100  pounds;  refined  sugars  above  96  degrees 
and  not  above  98  degrees  test,  79  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  raws  for 
refining,  no  test  stated,  72  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  other  sugars  of 
88  degrees  test  or  less,  49  cents  per  100  pounds;  duties  according  to 
the  d^ee  of  test. 

The  law  of  May  27,  1908,  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  home  pro* 
duetion  of  beet  sugar  and  the  refining  of  sugar.  The  tax  on  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  polarizing  above  98  degrees  is  49  cents  per 
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100  poiinds.  This  grade  of  sugar  is  not  specially  refined,  but  is  semi- 
refined — ^to  some  extent.  The  tax  or  duty  on  sugar  for  refining  for 
each  2.205  poimds  of  sugar  sent  to  the  refineries  and  not  polarmng 
above  96  degrees  is  63  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  it  varies  from  63 
to  69  centS;  according  to  its  polarization. 

Now,  about  Denmark's  cmonieSi  the  internal  tax  of  49  cents  per 
100  pounds  is  on  the  home  production,  which  evidently  includes 
imported  raws  which  pass  through  the  refineries.  Denmark  in  25 
years  has  increased  its  nome  production  of  beet  sugars  laj^ely,  under 
an  apparent  protection  of  72  centsper  100  pounds,  and  with  an  excise 
tax  ot  less  tnan  one-half  cent.  Tne  consumption  has  risen  eoually 
as  much  in  tons  as  in  per  capita,  until  now  the  latter  is  much  the 
same  as,  or  a  little  larger  than,  that  of  the  United  States,  the  figures 
being  for  Denmark  86.42  pounds,  and  for  the  United  States  81.6 
pounds. 

The  best  granulated  sugar  produced  from  cane  and  beet  mixed 
was  S4.49  per  100  pounds  in  Copenhagen,  July  8,  1911.  Deducting 
the  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds,  theoretical  reduction,  leaves  $3.28 
per  100  pounds.  Cane  granulated  sugar  in  New  York,  on  July  8, 
1911,  was  $4.98  a  hundred  pounds,  duty  paid.  Deducting  the 
theoretical  duty  of  $1.90  on  refined  would  leave  $3.08  per  100  pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consumption 
under  the  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds,  on  refined  sugar  above  98 
degrees  test,  and  a  duty  on  raw^,  presumably  96  test,  of  62.13  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  an  internal  tax  on  home  production  of  49  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Only  a  small  part  of  Denmark  appears  to  be  suitable  for  beet 
culture,  as  it  is  all  carried  on  on  a  few  small  islands,  and  none  on  the 
mainland. 

The  question  of  labor  in  Denmark  versus  the  United  States  would 
be  of  interest  as  related  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  an  industry  in  a 
small  country.  The  influence  of  the  entire  Denmark  sugar  industry, 
home  and  foreign,  is  in  the  control  of  only  two  companies. 

Denmark  does  not  adhere  to  the  Brussels  convention.  It  is  a 
studv  by  itself,  different  from  European  countries  generally,  and  not 
mucn  different  in  several  ways  from  the  United  States. 

Denmark's  methods  applied  to  the  United  States  would  mean: 

1.  A  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds  on  imported  sugar  above  98 
degrees  test,  for  direct  consumption,  refined  or  semirefihed. 

2.  A  duty  of  72  cents  per  100  pounds  on  imported  raw  sugar  for 
refining. 

3.  A  government  tax  on  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  production, 
Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  Islands  production,  brought 
into  the  United  States,  of  49  cents  per  100  pounds;  about  a  haR  a 
c^it  per  pound. 

4.  An  adjustment  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 

A  duty  on  107  pounde  rawB  to  make  100  pounds  refined,  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds 

for  raws  equab |0. 77 

Internal  tax 49 

Per  100  pounds  refined 1.  M 

Present  Unitea  States  duty  on  107  pounds  Cuban  rawb  (96  test)  to  make  100 
pounds  refined,  at  $1.94S  per  100  pounds 1. 46 

Difference,  saving  to  consumer  per  100  pounds 19 
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The  consumer  would  save  19  cents  upon  the  present  United  States 
basis.  , 

If  duty  on  Cuba  Mutest  su^r  is  fixed  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds  and 
20  per  cent  reciprocity  continued,  the  duty  on  sugar  from  other 
countries  would  be  $0.90  per  100  pounds— 40.90  less  20  per  cent, 
18,  equals  $0.72;  that  is,  not  to  put  72  cents  against  all  countries 
but  72  cents  against  Cuba;  do  you  see? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  from 
a  duty  of  $0.72  on  imported  foreign  raws  and  a  consumption  tax  of 
fO.49  on  home  production,  based  on  the  1910  consumption,  would 
amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States — beet,  cane,  etc. — Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
$46,000,000  on  1,712,575  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and  ottier  foreign 
countries;  a  total  revenue  to  the  United  States,  on  the  Denmai'k 
basis,  of  $64,000,000,  against  the  present  Government  revenue  of 
$53,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Their  duty  is  much  higher  than  ours  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FoimNEr.  It  is  $68,000,000  as  against  $53,000,000,  is  it  not? 
Please  just  repeat  that  last  paragraph  you  read. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  'Umteii  States  revenue,  to  the  Government, 
from  a  duty  of  72  cents  on  foreign  raws  imported,  and  a  consumption 
tax  of  49  cents  on  home  production 

Mr.  ¥oRt>jmY.  Which  is  the  Denmark  tax  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Forty-nine  cents,  whicli  is  the  Denmark  duty — the 
Denmark  basis 

Mr.  PoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WfLLBTT  (continuing).  Based  on  the  1910  consumption,  would 
amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States— ^beet,  ca»e,  and  so  forth— Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  $46,000^000  on  1,712,575  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  cotmtrie^;  a  total  revenue  to  the  Government  of 
$64,000,000,  as  againdt  its  present  revenue  of  $52,000,000. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  1  see  the  jjoint. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  a  davttig  to  the  consumer,  on  the  Denmark 
basts,  of  19  cents  a  imndred  pounds,  the  consumer  paying  49  cents 
internel-rerreiiue  tax  on  all  the  su^ar  he  uses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  collecting  on  the  same 
basis  that  Denmark  pays,  we  would  collect  19  cents  more,  and  the 
difference  in  revenue  would  be  the  figured  jum  have  givBu  there, 
$46,000,000,  IMS  iagainst  $64,000,000.  In  otiier  words,  Dtnimark  col- 
lects a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  we  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  Demnark  collects  lower  rate  of  duty  than  we 
do;  a  much  lower  rate. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  taking  the  two  combined — ■ — 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tbe^woeombiniM  makes  $1.21  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Fo^KAT.  Yes;  I  aee. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  While  we  coHect  f  1.M4  on  Guban  raw; 

Mr.  FoHDWET.  Yee;  I  imder^taAd. 

Mr.  WxiiLftitr.  Benomark  in  25  yeairs  increased  its  home  proohieiion 
of  beet  sugar  largely,  under  an  apparent  protection  of  72  cents' a  hun- 
dred pounds,  ana  with  an  excise  tax  of  less  than  half  a  cant  a'hundred 
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pounds.  The  consumption  has  risen  equally  as  much  in  tons,  as  well 
aa  in  per  capita,  until  now  the  latter  is^much  the  same  as  the  United 
States,  Denmark  being  86.42  pounds' and  the  United  States  81.6 
pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consumption 
under  a  duty  of  $1.21  a  hundred  pounds  on  refined  sugars  above  98 
test,  and  a  duty  on  raws  of  96  test,  of  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  an  internal-revenue  home  tax  of  49  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  does  that  benefit  tne  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLUBTT.  Nineteen  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  Denmark's 
entire  plan  was  adopted  to-day  in  the  United  States,  the  consumer 
would  get  his  sugars  19  cents  a  hundred  pounds  cheaper  than  he  is 
getting  them  to-day,  and  the  Government  would  get  $64,000,000  of 
revenue  instead  of  $53,000,000,  and  the  consumers  would  pay  one 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  for  their  sugars. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  would  that  affect  the 'oeet  producers  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  would  pay  49  cents  a  hundred  pounds  mc^e  on 
their  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  that  be  to  their  detriment  any  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all.  That  would  be  offset  by  the  other 
condition.  They  could  well  afford  to  pay  49  cents  to  have  per- 
manency in  the  tariff,  on  the  Denmark  basis.  And  my  idea  is  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  should  not  participate  in  the  revenue  of  the  coim- 
try  to  the  extent  of  49  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  great  advantages  by  being  inside  of  this 
tariff  wall,  and  they  ougnt  to  help  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Willett.  They  ought  to  help  to  pay  it;  and  all  these  other 
Consular  Reports  show  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cepting the  United  States  that  does  not  collect  more  or  less  revenue 
from  sugar  from  every  consumer  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  sjrstem 
of  Denmark  to  the  United  States,  we  would  raise  $13,000,000  or 
$14,000,000  more. of  revenue,  and  we  would  lower  sugar  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Willett.  At  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  imjMressive  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDNJBT.  That  would  be  true  if  their  conditions  of  importation 
to  this  country,  and  the  labor  conditions  and  the  standard  of  living 
were  the  same  nere  as  in  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That,  I  stated,  should  be  investigated,  as  to  labor 
conditions.    That  might  ct^nge  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairbcan.  Those  conditions  are  not  entered  into  in .  the 
Consular  Reports. 
.  Mr.  Willett.  No  :  I  wisb  they  had  been. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  It  would  be  an  important  study. 

Mr.  FoftDNSY.  It  might  materiaUv  change  that. 

Mr.  Willett.  It  might  materially  chaage  it.  I  can  only  give  you 
what  I  have  in  the  statement  bef(»:e  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  those  thin^  weire  not  con- 
sidered by  you  because  you  had  no  data  from  wduoh  to  djcaw  eon 
elusions. 

Mr.  Willbtt.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  nothkig  further  on  this  Denmark  matter, 
we  will  excuse  Mr.  Willett  now,  witn  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
the  information  he  has  given  us;  and  we  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Willett,  to 

EuTsue  the  work  you  are  now  doing  as  an  employee  of  the  committee, 
ecause  we  want  to  complete  this  work  as  soon  after  the  holidays  as 
I>08sible,  and  we  want  to  make  our  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  as  soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  as  possible. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  make  this  suggestion )  In  your  report 
will  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumers  be  summarized  and  capitu- 
lated ?  ^ 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  compared  with  New  York  ? 

Mr,  Willett.  Yes ;  and  it  will  be  compared  with  New  York  on  the 
same  dates,  as  near  as  possible,  by  the  reports. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  method  that  you  have,  and  there  are  no 
data  that  you  have  that  you  could  give,  with  regard  to  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  the  reports  bearing  on  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean,  outside  of  the  reports  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing.  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  man 
who  can  give  you  that,  probably.  He  is  making  a  study  of  those 
things. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Palmer  has  not  yet  returned 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  Willett.  He  will  return  after  the  holidays,  and  I  think  he  can 
give  you  all  those  labor  conditions  in  Denmark. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  testi- 
liMmy,  which  is  very  valuable.     We  will  excuse  you  now. 

TSSTIKOHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  BODEIV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

llie  Chairman.  Mr.  Bodlan,  the  opening  examination  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Judge  Raker,  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  jAt.  Bodkin,  how  long  have  you  been  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thirty  years,  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  how  long  have  you  been  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  seven  or  eight  or  nine  years.  I  laid  00. 
I  made  six  crops  out  of  nine  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  particular  line  of  the  business  have  you  be^ 
f oUowing  ? 

Mr.  BfODKiN.  General  farming. 

Mr.  Raker.  Beet-sugar  f anmng  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  have  not  any  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar,  have  you  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  part  of  Colorado  have  you  been  interested  in 
and  familiar  with  ? 
^  Mr.  Bodkin.  In  Weld  County.  ,         ^ 

Mr.  Raker.  What  factory  is  close  to  your  place  of  raising  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  ship  ^o  the  Longmont  factory,  10  miles  away. 
It  is  over  in  Boulder  County. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  general  farming  in 
Colorado,  at  this  same  place,  before  you  began  to  raise  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker,  What,  and  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  SO  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  kind  of  farming  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mostly  wheat;  some  oats  and  some  barley,  and  hay, 
and  a  few  spuds. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  irrigation  for 
farming  crops  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  SoDKiN.  Yes,  we  irrigate  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  say,  what  has  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  auite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  nave  you  been  familiar  with  the  modes  and 
methods  of  irrigating  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  These  30  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  30  years  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  irrigated  these  crops  you  raised  before  you  began 
to  raise  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  always. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  have  used  the  same  land  you  put  sugar  beets 
on  to  put  other  crops  on,  for  seven  years  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  nine  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  have  been  irrigating  the  beete  since  you 
have  gone  into  the  raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  ever  acted  on  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  farmers  of  northern  Colorado  to  look  after  their  sugar-beet 
interests  relative  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raider.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Since  the  13th  of  September  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  matter,  and 
what  were  your  duties  in  connection  with  this  committee?  What 
was  the  purpose  of  it  and  the  object  of  it,  and  what  did  you  accom- 
plish, if  anything? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  At  a  farmers'  meeting  they  appointed  a  comnxittee 
for  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  there  were  five  of  \is  on  that  committee. 
They  wanted  me  then  to  mB,]fie  a  State- wide  beet  contract,  and  I  soon 
found  that  a  contract  would  not  apply  to  the  whole  State,  on  account 
of  the  different  districts  being  under  different  conditions;  and  bo, 
then,  I  recommended  that  one  man  in  our  district  and  I  take  care 
of  the  northern  district,  and  these  other  gentlemen  who  belonged  in 
the  southern  district  take  care  of  that;  and  that  the  man  over  the 
slope  should  handle  his  district,  so  that  we  each  would  take  it  district 
of  our  own. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  three  districts  with  unlike  conditions;  is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  sav  the  farmers  wanted  to  have  ti  beet  contract 
tb^t  would  apply  to  the  entire  Stated 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  to  the  entire  State;  but  although  before  we 
went  into  it  we  thought  that  was  all  right,  when  we  got  into  it,  pretty 
soon,  why,  that  would  not  work  at  aff. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Why? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Down  South  there  were  factories  where  they  gave 
the  fanners  the  beet  pulp.  Some  factories  gave  them  a  portion  of  it. 
Over  the  range  they  did  not  ask  them  to  suo  any  beets,  where  with 
us  we  bought  our  pulp  where  they  would  sell  it  to  us;  but  in  a  few 
years  they  contracted  it  to  feeders,  and  then  we  had  to  silo  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  purpose  of  this  organization,  then,  was  to  get  a 
better  and  more  uniform  price  for  the  growing  of  beets  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  take  this  matter  up  with  the  various  refin- 
eries; for  mstance,  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  J.  O.  B.  Wise  and  myself  handled  the  Great 
Western  territorv,  and  we  met  with  their  board. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  result  of  such  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  they  came  through  with  as  much  as  we  might 
ex  pec  V. 

ilr.  Raker.  What  were  you  getting  before  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $5  fiat. 

Mr.  Raker.  DeUvered  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  we  would  put  them  on  the  cars  and  they  would 
furnish  the  dump  when  they  were  dumped.  WTien  they  were  not 
dumped,  the  people  had  U>  snovel  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  that  price  at  vour  place  or  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  At  the  railroad.     We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
freight. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  that  price  general  in  the  three  districts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  northern  district ;  how  much  did  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  was  the  price  of  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  price  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  what  we  could  not  find  out.  They  would 
tell  us  one  thing  and  tell  us  another,  and  that  is  how  the  organization 
came  about. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  could  you  not  find  out  ?  Did  they  not  deal  with 
the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  they  are  quite  a  distance  apart  there,  and  when 
the  newspapers  would  niake  reports  that  they  held  good  things  in  the 
South,  then  of  course  some  of  our  people  would  beheve  them.  Then 
the  southern  newspapers  would  report  that  we  had  good  things  in  the 
North,  and  then  they  naturally  would  suppose  that  that  was  so. 
When  we  came  to  find  out,  none  of  us  had  tnose,  but  we  did  not  find 
out  the  truth  until  after  we  got  our  organization. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  name  of  tne  other  sugar  company  in  the 
North,  where  the  Great  Western  Co.  was  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  another  company  there  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  we  are  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  and  those  other  people  were  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  could  not  find  out  what  the  other  factory  was 
paying? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  people  might;  but,  generally,  you  could  not 
depend  on  anythix^  as  to  what  was  going  on.  When  we  would  com- 
pare notes  together  we  were  all  mistaken. 
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Mr.  Raker.  This  applies  to  the  northern  district  and  the  southern 
district  that  vou  have  told  us  about  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  this  onlv  applies  to  the  northern  district.  I  do 
not  have  an}i:hing  to  do  with  the  southern  district. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before,  the  organization,  what  was  the  price  paid  in 
the  other  two  districts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  what  we  did  not  know.  We  would  hear  one 
thing  and  another  thing,  but  as  I  say,  we  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  find  out  after  you  had  your  organization? 

Mr*  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  it  after  you  made  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  Wise,  our  man  on  our  northern  district,  got  a 
friend  down  there  to  send  him  up  a  contract  for  last  year,  and  also 
one  for  this  vear. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  but  I  can  get  it.    Do  you  want  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  It  is  $5  for  a  12  per  cent  beet,  and  33i  cents  for 
each  1  per  cent  thereafter,  and  vnth  a  break  on  the  tenth — ^pay  for 
each  tenth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  polariscope  shows  a  beet  l^^  or  14^^,  and  so  on; 
and  before  we  organized  it  had  to  reach  another  point,  go  the  whole 

Eer  cent ;  they  did  not  break  anywhere  short  of  one  whole  per  cent ; 
ut  down  there  they  pay  tor  each  one-tenth.  They  pay  for  a  gain 
of  one-tenth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  pay  33J  cents  on  every  one-tenth  above  a 
certain  percenta^  ? 

Mr.  tfoDKiN.  Yes;  they  account  for  each  one-tenth,  instead  of  its 
going  a. whole  per  cent  before  they  break — that  is,  they  paid  at  the 
rate  of  33 J  cents  for  1  whole  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  practically  the  same  arrangement  that  they 
have  in  the  other  districts  now  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  that  is  a  dollar  better  than  ours  in  the  northern 
country.  Ours  is  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  and  under  16.  When  it 
reaches  15  it  is  $5.25,  and  it  is  26  cents  more  for  each  1  per  cent  ther^ 
after,  and  they  break  on  a  half  per  cent.  It  has  got  to  reach  a  half 
before  we  g&t  fc^ny  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Even  the  sixteen  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  or  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  others  break  for  one-tenth  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  whenever  it  ^oea  to  one-tenth  they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  you  made  tlus  arrangement  and  had  your  own 
oiganization,  and  your  committees  got  busy  and  began  to  deal  with 
the  sugar  people,  what  did  you  receive  for  your  beets;  what  rate) 
Give  it  for  eacn  district  now,  fis  near  as  you  can. 

Ubr.  Bodkin.  I  can  only  talk  for  our  district.  The  other  is  all 
hearsay  with  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  district  was  what  ?  What  is  the  name  of  your 
district,  so  that  it  will  go  in  the  record  ?    It  is  the  northern  district  ? 

Mr.  BoDKtN.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Great  Western,  of  course; 
but  what  did  you  call  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  are  nine  factories  in  that  system. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  call  it  by  any  name? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  The  way  I  happened  to  use  the  word  *^ district"  is  I 
was  speaking  of  the  district  that  I  am  looking  after  in  our  farmers' 
oi]gamzation.  That  may  have  gotten  me  in  tne  way  of  saying  * 'dis- 
trict." 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  right.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  call  it 
the  northern  district. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  farmers  call  it  the  northern  district;  but  the 
name  of  the  company  is  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  unaerstand.  Now,  in  the  northern  district,  where 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is,  after  you  had  your  organization, 
what  did  you  get  for  your  beets  per  100  poimds? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  Morey  came  through  with  the  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  what  I  just  quoted.  Over  12  and  under  15 
it  is  S5.  When  it  reaches  15,  it  is  S5.25,  and  it  is  25  cents  for  each  1 
per  cent  thereafter.  That  was  the  first  rate.  It  is  for  this  last  gear's 
contract  that  we  had,  and  have  delivered  the  beets,  when  we  grieved 
about  having  to  reach  a  whole  per  cent  before  we  got  any  money  for 
that  1  per  cent,  that  he  said  he  would  do  something  for  that,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  he  made  the  contract,  and  it  showed,  and  he  said, 
that  he  would  break  on  the  half.  That  one  change,  breakii^  on  the 
half,  amounted  to  something  like  $200,000  to  our  people.  He  gave 
us  tnat.  Then  they  gave  us  a  good  deal  better  treatment  in  other 
waya. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  of  our  big  drawbacks  was  they  had  a  shortage 
of  cars,  and  people  would  be  hiring  men  at  a  big  price  and  going  up 
there  and  losing  time  waiting  for  cars,  and  the  beets  would  be  dry- 
ing out.  This  last  year  they  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  so 
that  you  could  move  vour  beets  and  haul  them;  so  that  we  saved  that, 
and  that  was  a  wonderful  saving  to  the  people;  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  there  any  other  change  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  recall  anything  else  just  now.  The  other 
two  districts  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  other  two  districts  you  are  not  f amiUar  with  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  other  men  are  here  to  give  testimony  as  to  the 
prices,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  to  the  other  two  districts,  I  never  knew  of  them. 
The  manager  of  our  organization  of  the  State  does  not  know  anything 
about  anything  but  our  three. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  anything 
except  this  one  district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  as  to  the  contract  for  the  southern  district. 

Mr.  Raker.  Which  you  have  just  given  us  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  About  how  many  tons  of  beets  are  raised  in  this  dis- 
trict whkh  you  represent;  say  how  many  wwe  raised  last  year,  and 
then  in  1910. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  700,000  tons  in  1911? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ye$. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  about  how  many  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  nearly  as  we  can  find  otit;  about  the  same  atnoiitit. 
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Mr.  Raker.  And  how  many  tons  for  1909? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  presume  that  there  were  10,000  tons  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  1909? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  amount  is  decreasing  instead  of  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  last  two  years,  as  a  whole.  I  ought  not  to  state 
about  that,  because  I  do  not  remember.     I  did  not  look  that  up. 

Afr.  Raker.  Very  well.  You  say  there  was  how  much  eam  on 
the  price  to  the  farmers  by  virtue  of  this  partial  change  in  the  con- 
tract; you  say  it  made  a  difference  of  about  $200,000  to  the  farmers  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  year,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  how  many  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Something  like  5,000  farmers. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  what  was  the  total  amount  of  beets;  do  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Something  like  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  about  30  cents  a  ton,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin..  It  averaged  something  like  6  cents  a  ton,  splitting  it 
in  the  middle  and  countmg  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  people  obtained  any  estimate  from  the 
analysis  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  by  yourselves, 
or  anyone  representing  you,  for  tne  last  10  years  or  for  the  last  8 
years,  as  to  the  percentage  of  sugar  matter  in  the  beets  grown  in  your 
district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  manager  at  the  Longmont  factory  has  wanted  me 
to  look  at  the  books,  andnas  thrown  them  open  and  showed  them; 
but  that  did  not  interest  me  very  much.  He  told  me  that  for  the  crop 
of  1909  it  would  average,  for  the  Longmont  factory,  15.57.  Bfe 
claimed  last  year  it  made  16.  This  year  the  reports  in  the  newspapers 
claim  that  they  are  richer  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  farmers  are  in  no  position  to  find  out  just 
exactly  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  not  been  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  way  to  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not  ?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  go  into  their  books 
or  asked  for  an  expert  to  go  in  and  examine  what  tests  they  have 
made,  and  the  reports  of  their  managers  as  to  the  amount  of  saccharine 
in  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  started  to  look  after  that,  but  when  I  went  through 
the  chemist's  department  I  saw  that  it  was  not  any  use  to  go  any 
further.  I  told  my  partner  that  this  was  all  a  joke  to  us.  We  did  not 
Imow  anything  about  what  those  polariscopes  read.  We  could  see 
what  the  hands  read,  but  we  could  not  go  any  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  mean  is,  did  you  ask  them  for  their  books  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  they  insist  on  us  coming  and  bringing  the  com* 
mittee  at  any  and  all  times  to  go  over  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  books  relating  particularly  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Books  of  any  kind  that  the  company  owns. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see;  but  you  have  not  done  it? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  No  use  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  why  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  polariscope  I  told 
my  partner  that  that  cotdd  be  changed.  One  drop  of  acid  in  or  out, 
or  two  or  three,  whatever  the  amount  needed,  ana  the  stuff  could  be 
diluted  to  read  a  certain  per  cent,  whatever  they  wanted  it  to.  A 
little  later  on  we  learned  tnat  that  was  a  fact;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
in  that  factory,  but  one  drop  of  acid  would  make  a  difference  of  a 
certain  amount  on  the  polariscope.    So  there  we  stopped. 

Mr.  Raksr.  The  man  who  was  growing  the  beets,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  was  left  up 
in  the  air  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  and  even  the  chemist  that  reads  the  polariscope 
knows  nothing  about  it.  He  does  not  know  as  to  the  strength  of  tne 
drugs  he  is  usmg.    It  is  all  honest  work. 

Mr.  Gabrbtt.  What  was  that  last  remark  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  said  that  it  is  aU  honest  work;  up  to  the  people 
that  are  working  in  the  chemist's  department. 

Mr.  Raker.  1  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  get  from  you  or  your 
oiganization,  by  some  method  you  had  adopted,  the  amount  of  su^ar 
matter  in  the  beets,  because  that  would  give  us  something  upon  which 
to  work — to  see  how  you  were  being  treated. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  You  can  not  get  that  from  us. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Do  you  not  suppose  we  could  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might;  but  the  farmer  can  not.  They  simply 
tell  us  that  they  will  not  do  that  work  for  the  farmers,  because  there 
would  be  too  much  of  that  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  pay  you  by  a  sliding  scale,  they  have  to 
doit? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  they  do;  but  I  was  just  explaining 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  treating  you 
fairly,  according  to  the  scale,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  about  the  amount  of 
sugar  matter  in  the  beets  which  would  give  the  committee  some  idea 
how  they  were  being  paid  for  the  beets  delivered. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Can  he  not  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  tried  to  get  that  and  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  could  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  did  the  factory  pay  you  for  your  beets  in 
1911? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  That  would  be  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  received  all  of  it,  but  my  crop  has  run 
$5.7S. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  scale  of  payment  you  have  given  us  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  has  been  the  general  run  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Around  in  our  neighborhood  they  will  run  pretty 
dose  to  that;  but  there  are  other  localities  that  are  down  quite  a 
little. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  down — how  much  lower  than  that  f 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  expect  that  something  like  S6.40  would  catch 
several  of  the  factories,  just  comparing  to  what  the  farmers  say  their 
beets  are  running. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  this  district  you  are 
representing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nine  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  thev  all  owned  by  one  company  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  Great  Western  owns  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  those  companies  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so.  They  are  the  Longmont,  Ijoveland,  Fort 
Collins,  Windsor,  Greelv,  Eaton,  Sterling,  Brush,  and  Fort  Morgan. 
I  think  that  is  all,  if  that  is  nine. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  owns  a  large  block 
of  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  does  it  not  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  reports  show  that  they  own  more  than  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  More  than  half  of  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so.  Some  reports  show  that,  at  least,  I  will 
say. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  ask  how  much  they  owned  ?  Was  that  your 
question  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  not  asked  him  that:  no. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  That  testimony  has  been 
in  before,  and  I  just  asked  him  for  the  names  of  the  factories;  that  is 
all.  I  do  not  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Bodkin,  definitely  how  much 
the  American  Suear  Rolining  Co.  does  own? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  just  giving  the  public  reports? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean 

Mr.  Raker.  The  pubhc  rumor;  the  statements  in  the  public 
journals. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  about  the  ownersliip? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  say  they  have  half  and  some  say  that  they 
have  more  than  half.     It  does  not  concern  us  any. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  we  do  not  know  enough  to  try  to  fin<i  out.     , 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  cost  of  growing  beets  in  this  territory 
that  you  represent  and  where  tliesc  nine  factories  are  where  it  is 
done? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  difTers  some.  I  just  have  it  for  this  year  in 
my  ovm  field. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  give  it,  then,  for  this  year,  for  your  own 
field?  / 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  got  a  copy  of  it.  The  field  boss  asked  me  to 
keep  it  for  his  experiment  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record  and  then  return  the  original 
to  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  was  figuring  on  not  giving  this  report  to  our  field 
boss,  as  I  thought  maybe  it  would  not  suit  hun.  It  was  a  little  liigh, 
and  I  thought  I  would  look  for  something  a  little  more  moderate. 
I  did  a  little  extra  work  on  mine,  to  get  a  little  extra  crop,  as  I  have 
a  small  place.    But  there  is  not  much  extra  to  it;  only  a  little. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  give  us  the  statement. 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  itemize  the  work  done  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  so  that  it  will  show,  intelligently,  the  amount  of 
money  invested,  and  how  much  it  cost;  how  much  you  got  for  your 
beets  and  how  much  you  lost  or  how  much  you  maae. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  this  per  acre  or  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  BoBKiK.  The  way  I  keep  it,  it  is  per  acre.  Of  course  it  would 
be  per  ton,  according  to  the  ton  rate. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  To  start  with,  you  have  got  to  have  the  land.  That 
rents,  in  our  neighborhood,  for  $20  cash  rent  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker,   i  ou  are  going  now  on  a  cash  basis  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  What  is  that  land  worth  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  my  field  I  have  been  offered  $250  an  acre*  but 
beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  just  as  well,  whicJi  would  be 
worth  only  $150  an  acre.     Of  courae,  that  is  way  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  tliis  $250  land  woukl  you  have  a  water  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course,  and  this  cheaper  land  would,  too;  but  I 
have  other  improvements  and  other  things  on  my  land,  and  it  is 
closer  to  town.  I  am  saying  that  sugar  beets  would  grow  away  out 
from  town,  on  unimproved,  ground  which  could  be  hatl  for  $150  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Bv  'improvements''  you  mean  buildings^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  buildings,  and  not  improvement  of  the 
ground  itself,  os  by  fertilization  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  improvements,  and  a  desirable  place  to  live; 
that  is  what  I  refer  to. 
'  Mr.  Raker.  The  $250  land  is  land  that  is  fenced  and  h^b  been 

E lowed  and  has  sufficient  houses  and  grounds  and  tdl  sufficient  farm 
uildings  on  it  to  run  a  place  that  would  make  it  convenient  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  close  to  the  dump  and  elevators,  and  close  to 
town,  with  mail  and  telephone  and  everything. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  1  included;  and  with  the  water  right; 
and  the  water  ri^ht  paid  goes  with  tiiat  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,   l  es. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  land  at  $150  an  acre  is  land  lyin;.^  farther  from 
the  market,  farther  from  the  dump,  and  farther  from  town,  without 
fencing? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might  say  fenced,  but  without  improvements. 

Mr.  Raker.  Without  houses  and  bams  and  without  being  broken; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  would  have  to  be  without  being  broken,  for 
$150  an  acr^.  When  it  comes  to  the  rougher  land,  that  would  be  a 
little  cheaF)er.     This  would  be  good  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  that.  Now  go  ahead 
with  your  statement. 

Mr.  BopKiK.  That  is  $20  cash  rent  for  that. 

Mr.  Raebb.  That  is  cashf 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Go  ahead.    I  will  not  interrupt  you  any  more. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  as  we  go  along  if  there  is  anything  you  think 
of  dig  it  out.    The  handwork  is  $20,  our  country  over. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  field;  the  field  work^ 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  we  call  it  handwork. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  plantmg  the  beets  or  thinning  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  just  the  handwork. 

The  Chairman.  '^Handwork"  does  not  mean  anything  to  me. 
Tell  me  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  will  as  soon  as  it  opens.  In  the  handwork  the 
Russians  or  other  people  block  and  thin  the  beets,  hoe  them  the 
second  time,  hoe  them  the  third  time,  and  in  the  fall,  when  you  pull 
them  with  a  puller,  then  they  go  over  the  field  and  gather  tnem  and 
throw  them  in  bunches  with  the  tops  off  on  the  ground,  so  that  you 
can  shovel  them  up  easily. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  is  included  in  that  $20? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  $20  per  acre,  handwork.  Then  there  is  the 
seed.  They  require  to  sow  20  pounds.  Most  farmers  sow  what  they 
want  to,  of  course,  but  I  am  talking  about  myself.  I  sowed  17 
pounds,  wliich  makes  $1.70  for  each  acre  I  worked  for  seed. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  about  an  average -amount  to  go  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  only  the  contract  requires  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  mucn  more  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Twenty  pounds.  They  exact  everything,  so  that 
we  break  the  contract  the  first  day  we  start  to  work  on  it,  and  then 
we  have  no  contract. 

Then  there  is  the  plowing,  $2.50  per  acre. 

Three  heavy  harrowings;  and  when  I  say  heavy  harrowinss  I 
want  everybody  to  understand  it  is  done  with  a  harrow  weignted 
down,  with  two  sections,  with  two  horses.  Three  heavy  harrowings 
make  80  cents  per  acre  for  the  three. 

Mr.  R AKBR.  80  cents  for  the  three  harrowings  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  three  heavy  floatings. 

Mr.  Raker.  Everybody  knows  what  floating  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  for  your  floatingsl 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Fifty  cents  for  the  three  per  acre. 

Planting,  50  cents;  that  is  the  drilling  of  the  seed;  first  cultivating, 
60  cents  per  acre;  first  ditching,  60  cents  per  acre;  irrigating,  $1 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  next  is  three  cultivatings,  at  50  cents  per  acre  each,  $1.50  for 
the  three ;  second  ditching,  50  cents  per  acre ;  second  irrigation,  for 
the  labor,  $1;  cultivating  after  that,  50  cents  per  acre;  ditcning 
after  that,  50   cents  per  acre;  third  irrigation,  $1  per  acre. 

Price  of  the  water  for  this  third  irrigation,  $3.33  per  acre.  That  is, 
for  the  labor  for  the  third  irrigation,  $1,  and  the  price  I  paid  for 
the  water  for  the  third  irrigation  is  $3.33  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  labor  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $1  per  acre.  The  fourth  irrigation,  for  the  labor, 
$1  per  acre,  and  the  price  of  the  water  for  that  fourth  irrigation  was 
$3.33  per  acre.  Pulling  or  plowing  out  the  beets,  $2.50  per  acre. 
Hauling  off  of  the  tons  that  1  had,  per  acre,  was  $6.37. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  those  all  the  charges  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Those  are  all  the  chaises. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  amount  to  how  much? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  $69.83. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Tliat  is  the  total  cost  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  this  you  discover  that  I  have  got  $6.66  worth  of 
water. 

Mi.  Rakeb.  I  was  goin^  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  With  land  rented  at  $20  per  acre,  you  are  mighty 
lucky  on  that.    Then,  for  the  labor  that  water  should  be  deducted. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  or  not.  I  have 
got  $6.66  of  extra  water  that  I  ran  on  these  beets.  Had  I  kept  that 
water  off,  I  might  have  had  five  or  six  tons  less  of  beets. 

The  Chaibman.  What  we  want  is  just  what  you  did  spend. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  put  a  little  more  of  water  on  this,  but  I  did 
raise  a  little  more. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $69.83  per  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  did  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Twelve  and  three-fourths  tons  per  acre,  at  $5.75, 
which  makes  $73.32. 

The  Chaibman.  At  a  net  gain  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $3.49. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  You  have  not  counted  anything  for  ovei-soeingi 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  all  of  that  work  myself. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  not  included  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  there  is  no  extra  charge;  only  just  a  regular 
dav's  work. 

Air.  Rak£B.  With  a  net  profit  of  $3.49  per  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  is  this  cultivation  that  you  have  given  us  here, 
and  the  price,  as  compared  with  the  general  run  of  the  way  they 
cultivate;  plant,  and  handle  beets,  in  that  district  where  you  Uvo? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  might  leave  out  one  or  two  of  these  cultivatings. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  more  cultivatings,  the  more  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  what  I  was  figuring.  I  put  on  more, 
because  I  have  not  much  land. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  the  actual  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  many  acres  cUd  you  have? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thirteen  and  one-half  acres  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Thirteen  and  one-half  acres  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  but  I  only  farm  40  acres.  Then,  as  to  the  irriga- 
tion; when  they  have  water  to  give  it  only  two  irrigatings,  then,  of 
course,  you  would  save  $2  per  acre  there,  because  vou  would  not  have 
enough  water  to  irrigate  as  most  people  in  our  neighborhood  do.  Two 
irrigations  is  considered  a  pretty  good  water  right. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  the  average  yield  from  your  district,  in  tons 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year,  I  presume,  it  would  go  about  1 1 .  We  have 
had  a  pretty  favorable  year  this  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb*  Have  you  any  idea  of  about  the  average  cost  of  cul- 
tivation— I  mean  of  maturing  the  beet  and  delivering  it — that  is, 
including  the  rent  of  the  land,  stating  it  as  you  have  now  stated  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  the  cost  to  other  people,  outside  of 
myself  ? 
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Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  what  you  have  got  over  that  whole  country, 
there.     Have  you  figured  on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  So  to  speak,  if  they  would  farm  for  all  there  is  in  it, 
it  would  cost  them  the  same  as  this.  All  that  they  cut  then — it 
would  be  only  cut  and  slice  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  with 
whom  you  deal  in  making  your  contracts  for  beets,  require  this  method 
and  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  and  handling  ?  Is  that  part  of 
the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Their  contracts  provide  that  we  shall  do  exactly  any 
and  all  tilings  that  their  field  superintendent  shall  tell  us  to  do  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  does  he  require — these  general  things? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  is  not  often  that  a  farmer  cares  to  have  them  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  want  is,  to  know  what  he  requires. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  he  might  require  them  to  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned,  did  he  hereto- 
fore make  the  general  requirements  as  to  the  method  and  mode  and 
kind  of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  plowing  and  scraping  and  leveling, 
as  you  have  done  to  your  land,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  on  who  it  is.  They  change  the  require- 
ments pretty  often.  Very  often  we  have  a  superintendent  who  does 
not  come  over  in  the  field  to  see  very  many  people,  because  when  you 
pick  up  such  a  man — oh,  a  man  who  has  lived  in  town  all  his  life  and 
comes  out  into  the  country  to  tell  people  something,  can  not  tell  very 
many  people  anything.  This  year  we  are  getting  a  nice  jolly  f armer  s 
boy,  and  he  will  come  and  sit  and  talk  and  we  will  have  fun. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  In  other  words,  a  farmer  does  not  want  a  man  of 
that  sort  to  come  and  tell  him  anything  about  farming  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  not  if  he  does  not  know  anything.  Of 
course  if  he  knows  anything  we  are  willing  to  sit  and  listen. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  knew  that  would  be  the  result,  and  you  are  right  on 
the  matter;  but  what  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  us  an  answer  on,  the  best  you  can,  is  this:  Are  these  modes 
and  means  and  methods  of  plovnng  and  cultivating  and  tilling,  the 
soil  and  handling  the  beet  conditions  which  the  company  requires? 

Mr.  Bodkin,   les;  oh,  yes;  they  require  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  field  boss  required  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whether  he  does  his  duty  is  one  thing,  and  whether 
they  require  it  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  they  require  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  are  the  things  necessary  to  successfully  raise 
beets  for  a  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  company  requires  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  more  of  these  you  leave  out  the  poorer  crop 
you  get:  that  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  what  is  the  consequence? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  WitK  whom  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  the  company. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  they  never  say  anything,  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  they  do  not  make  you  live  up  to  the  contract  % 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  it  is  broken,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  da}"  we 
start  to  work, 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  the  contract  does  not  require  anything  of 
you? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  soon  tell  you  the  contract  was  broken, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  ^et  away  from  that  contract  for  just  a  moment,  as 
to  the  actual  physical  facts,  are  these  things  necessary  to  bring  a 
beet  crop  to  a  successful  crop,  I  mean  to  raise  a  large  crop  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  What  I  have  here  is  necessarj'. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  exactly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  but  in  the  contract  they  will  go  on  and  state 
that  we  are  to  protect  them  from  sunlight  and  frost ;  and  1  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  blanket  thrown  over  the  beets,  whether  they  are  in 
our  fields  or  in  the  sugar  company's  fields,  to  protect  them  from 
sunlight.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  contract.  That  is 
one  wi^'  that  contract  is  broken. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  cover  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  contract  requires  us  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  To  cover  them  with  what  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  cliaftVd  them  about  taking 
them  in  the  house  and  putting  them  under  tlie  bed.  I  do  not  know 
where  else  to  put  them.  It  says  to  cover  tliem  from  the  frost,  and 
the  temperature  is  below  zero  out  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  yet  they  never  enfoire  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  not  any  more  than  to  say  that  the  contract  is 
broken  if  you  come  back  on  them  for  anything. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  ever  find  it  necessary  to  come  back  on  them 
for  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have.     One  condition  of  the  contract  is  that  if 
on  the  15th  of  October  there  are  no  cars  ready  you  can  shovel  your 
beets  off  on  the  ground.     One  man  out  there  said,  when  the  time 
came  and  there  were  no  cars,  that  he  was  going  to  shovel  his  beets  t 
off  on  the  ground,  and  I  said,  '*  No ;  you  are  not."     The  field  boss  came,  j 
and  he  said,  "You  know  that  contract  is  broken;"  and  the  man  did  / 
not  shovel  them  on  the  ground.     The  contract   had  been  broken! 
long  ago. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  effect  does  the  breaking  by  the  farmers  of  this 
contract  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  as  to  the 
farmers  getting  a  legitimate  pric^  for  their  beets  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  never  has  had  any,  because  there  has  never  been 
anv  fuss  made  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  have  you  been  getting  for  your  beets,  as  com- 
pared to  what  you  ought  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  had  in  mind  that  we  ought  to  have  another 
dollar  a  ton. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  the  farmers  want  it  so  bad,  and  they  are 
just  merely  playing  even,  and  so  many  of  them  are  losing  money,  and 
the  sugar  company  can  afford  it  so  easily. 

Mr.  Kaker.  They  have  been  making  money  on  the  deals  that  they 
have  been  having  with  you,  have  they? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  in  their  sugar  output  we,  of  course,  find  that 
they  are  making  plenty  of  money. 
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Mr.  Kakes.  Have  you  got  any  statement  to  show,  for  instance; 
during  this  last  season  of  1910  how  much  they  made,  those  nine 
f  actones  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  we  have  another  witness  who  has  that  infor- 
mation prepared. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.  From  your  viewpoint,  considering  the 
amount  that  they  have  been  paying  for  beets  and  the  amount  they 
have  been  getting  for  their  sugar  on  the  market,  there  has  been. a 
sufficiently  larce  profit  so  that  they  could  treat  the  farmer  better  and 
pav  him  a  sufficient  price  for  his  beets,  and  he  ought  to  have  it ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  We  can  find  where,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
they  have  $8  a  ton  left. 

The  Chairman.  $8  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  $8  a  ton  profit;  and  if  they  would  just  give  us 
$1  of  it,  it  would  make  us,  and  it  would  shave  them  very  little. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  per  cent  would  that  be  on  the  amount  invested 
in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Do  you  mean  by  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  the  factories. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  1  could  not  say.  We  talk  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Some  of  our  committee  will  likely  $ay  that  they  make  100  per  cent, 
and  then  there  is  some  left. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  was  the  cojidition  of  the  price  of  sugar  in  Colo- 
rado tlxis  last  year,  commencing  in  July,  do  you  know,  running  along 
in  various  months  ?  • 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  never  kept  posted  as  to  the  price.  I  foiget  whether 
it  went  much  above  $8  or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  kept  raising  right  along,  according  to  the  eastern 
markets,  did  tliev  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  1  could  not  say  as  to  that.     They  kept  raising. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  any  of  you  gentlemen  prepared  nere  to  give  us 
tliose  data  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  about  that  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  rotate  crops,  what  is  the  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  gained  from  the  cultivation  of  beets  to  the  grain  staples  and 
alfalfa  raised  upon  this  land  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  depends,  again,  upon  what  locality  it  is.  In 
my  field  it  is  quite  a  gain  if  something  aoes  not  happen  before  I  get 
hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  bjr  that? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  when  I  farm  it  along  and  raise  beets,  I  could 
raise  a  nice  crop  of  grain  on  that  land,  if  drought  or  hail  or  something 
.,  like  that  did  not  get  it.     There  is  a  chance  for  a  good  indirect  bene- 
fit.    In  some  localities  the  potato  crop  is  far  ahead  of  the  beet  crop 
in  preparing  groimd  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  to  raise  potatoes  on  one  tract,  and  to  raise 
beets  on  another  tract,  in  the  same  locality,  say  right  adjoining  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  land  on  which  the  potatoes  are  raised,  you  get 
a  better  crop  of  wheat  the  next  year  than  you  do  from  land  on  which 
beets  have  been  raised  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Far  bettor;  ))ut  in  my  particular  neighborhood  I 
think  it  M^orks  the  othci*  way. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  get  down  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  benefit  to  be  derived  by  virtue  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
beet,  or  any  vegetable  that  has  roots,  and  where  the  ground  has  to 
be  tilled  and  plowed,  that  makes  such  a  crop  better  for  the  grain 
crop? 

Mr.  BopiON.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  makes  any  difference  what 
the  crop  is  as  long  .as  it  is  a  good  cultivated  crop,  with  plenty  of 
water. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  vou  have  already  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
asked  by  another  member  of  the  committee,  that  you  people  in  your 
country  do  not  enrich  your  land  by  any  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  we  do  not:  nothing  except  what  comes  from  the 
barnyards,  and  alfalfa. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  any  commercial  fertilizer  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  YHiat  is  the  relative  drain  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
caused  by  the  beet  as  compared  with  the  potato — does  the  potato 
drain  the  soil  of  its  virtue  as  much  as  the  beet  ?  I  will  say,  does  it 
exhaust  the  soil  as  much?    Perhaps  that  is  a  better  term. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  ever  tested  that  or  tried  any  experiments  in 
that  regard  ? 

Mr.  fioDKiN.  No;  experiments  are  hard  to  make  along  those  linos 
on  account  of  seasons  and  variations  of  everything. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  go  back,  before  we  leave  that  subject,  I  asked  you 
in  regard  to  this  imgation  question,  the  use  of  the  water  on  the  land, 
and  you  figured  the  value  of  the  rental  at  $20  per  acre.  Avo  these 
land»,  located  as  you  have  described,  lands  that  have  a  water  right 
of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  have  their  own  water  rights. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  why  did  you  pay  this  $3,883  for  this  second  and 
third  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  I  thought  it  was  profitabh>  to  irrigate  the 
second  and  third  times. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  the  water  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  to  buv  that  of  some  one  else  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  When  you  pay  $20  an  acre  for  land  you  are 
very  lucky  if  you  get  enough  water  to  irrigate  twice. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  explains  that,  then. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nobody  will  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  if  you  got  land  upon  which  tliere  was  a  water 
right  appurtenant,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  give  you  four  irrigations, 
as  you  daim  is  necessary;  it  would  add  that  much  more  to  the  price 
originally  per  acre  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  would;  but  on  the  high  ground,  where  we  have  good 
land,  nobody  has  such  a  water  right  except  it  gets  to  raining — except 
there  is  a  very  rainy  time.  Last  season  was  a  dry  year.  Very  few 
had  water  enough  for  more  than  one  irrigation,  and  then  they  had  to 
take  it  away  from  all  their  other  crops  in  order  to  save  the  beet  croj). 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  expensive  to  irrigate  the  beet  crop  than  any 
other,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BoDtaN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  requires  more  irrigation;  it  requires  two  more  irri« 
gations  than  other  ordinary  crops.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  keep  the  beets  on  the  same  piece  of  land  do 
they  not  injure  the  soil  unless  you  rotate?  You  can  not  have  three 
or  roiir  successive  beet  crops  successfully  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
in  your  country,  can  you! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  beets  hurt  land  very  much. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  continued  crop  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  how  long — ^how  many  years 
you  plant  beets,  on  the  same  land.  Three  and  four  yeajs — many 
times  as  good  a  crop  has  been  raised  the  fourth  year  as  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  it  in  your  part  of  the  country,  it  is  possible  to 
raise  beets  upon  the  same  tract  or  land  three  or  four  successive  years, 
by  reason  of  irrigation ;  is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  irrigation.  We  all  irrigate, 
and  the  irrigation  is  pretty  much  alike,  if  we  have  the  water;  but 
the  land  varies  so  much  that  in  some  places  you  dare  not  irngate 
but  little,  or  let  it  run  but  a  little  while,  while  in  our  neighborhood 
water  may  run  two  or  three  days,  and  there  is  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  No  difference  in  the  crop,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  because  there  are  places  where  if  the  water  wtU 
run  24  hours  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow :  but  in  our  place  it  will  run 
days  before  any  yellow  leaves  will  appear,  and  I  take  it  by  that  that 
the  soil  must  vary,  because  the  water  would  be  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  dangers  incident  to  raising  beets  in 
your  part  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  hail  and  such  things  as  that; 
does  tne  farmer  run  any  risks  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course  some,  but  if  we  get  the  beet  crop,  that  is 
one  of  the  main  holds  I  guess  to  the  people  who  raise  be^ — that 
the  beets  stand  hail  so  well.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  I  would 
have  quit  long  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  go  to  raising  other  crops,  such  as  potatoes  and 
alfalfa,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea.    It  is  that  insurance  that  holds  them  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  taking  it  all  in  all  you  people  down  tnere  are 
getting  along  pretty  nicely  with  the  Great  Western  sugar  people, 
are  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  of  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  balance? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  get  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  get  tons  enough  to  make  the  money. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tons  enough  off  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  Wlien  you  come  to  figure  8,  9,  and  10  ons 
and  hire  the  work  done,  you  have  to  have  a  bank  account  or  you 
can  not  pay  your  help. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  would  be  running  at  a  1cm»  all 
the  time  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  the  price  you  are  getting? 
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Mr.  Bod  KIN.  Ye$.  Anything  below  12  tons  in  my  field — it  takes 
right  close  to  12  tons  to  pay  the  cost,  the  way  I  worlc. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  your  farmers  there  treated  by  the  newspapers 
as  compared  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  to  giving 
the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  give  them  concerning  the  farmer,  but  not  con- 
cerning the  sugar  company. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  they  just  tell  the  fellow  in  plain  EngUsh  that 
they  get  their  money  from  the  sugar  company,  and  we  do  not  pay 
them  anything  only  our  litde  $1.50  a  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  then,  the  farmer  is  not  in  with  the 
newspapers  so  far  as  getting  the  facts  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  !dodkin.  No;  they  do  not  dare  to  do  it.  I  took  an  item  to 
Mr.  Boynton 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  is  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers.  He  has  been 
there  30  years  or  more.     I  asked  him  if  he  woula  run  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  I  asked  him  if  he  would  print  it  in  his  news- 
paper, and  he  at  first  said  he  would,  and  finally  he  got  serious  about 
it,  and  he  told  me  why  he  could  not  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  item  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Showing  how  they  could  afford  to  give  us  a  dollar  a 
ton  more  for  our  beets.  It  showed  that  when  the  Longmont  factory 
slices  80,000  tons  of  beets,  as  it  did  last  year,  and  makes  a  profit  of 
$1,280,000,  if  they  would  give  us  $1  more  a  ton,  that  would  be 
$80,000,  and  that  would  only  shave  their  profit  down  a  httle  bit. 
That  is  what  I  was  leading  up  to  in  this  article — that  they  had  $8  or 
$9  a  ton  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Where  were  those  figures  that  you  refer  to  obtained  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  figured  them  ourselves  from  his  own  quotation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  correct  or  not  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  wanted  to  show  us  the  book,  that  they  run  16 
per  cent  sugar.  He  had  already  said  that  they  had  sliced  80,000 
tons,  and  if  you  figure  that  up,  then  he  had  $1,280,000  worth  of  sugar, 
and  he  had  made  a  sensational  brag  that  he  had  paid  $600,000  for 
the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  speaking  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
factory,  are  you  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  the  superintendent  that  put  this  item  in 
the  newspaper  last  year,  showing  what  a  good  thing  the  sugar  factory 
was,  and  it  was  all  right,  only  if  we  could  have  had  that  $80,000  you 
know  it  would  have  helped  the  Longmont  business  men  that  had 
been  opposing  us.  If  we  had  got  that  they  would  have  had  it  the 
next  day,  ana  they  would  have  run  double  the  amount. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  if  you  got  it  one  day  they  would 
take  it  away  from  you  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  not  take  it  away  from  us ;  we  would  give 
it  to  them — the  busmess  men. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  factory  yields  up  nothing,  as  I  understand  it; 
the  factory  does  not  yield  up  to  the  locality  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  they  beg  their  way  when  they  give  a  big  feast. 
They  did  it  this  year.    They  make  it  off  the  Longmont  merchants. 
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Tliey  took  the  men  away  from  the  dumps  and  let  us  sit  down  there 
in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  this  article  was  leading  up  to  the  conditions  as 
the  farmer  saw  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  were  getting  it  up  just  to  that  point,  showing  that 
they  had  this  amount  of  monej',  and  if  they  would  give  us  anotlier 
dollar  a  ton  how  many  beets  we  would  raise.  But  Dr.  Bowersock, 
who  is  a  director  in  the  National  Bank 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  he  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  he  is  a  banker  and  a  doctor  there.  I  was  asking 
him  why  the  Longmont  business  men  would  not  stay  in  with  the 
farmers  and  get  another  dollar  a  ton,  showing  him  that  they  would 
get  this  $160,000  the  next  day.  Mr.  Boynton  mought  anybody  ought 
to  see  that,  and  wanted  me  to  take  it  up.  When  I  got  to  Dr.  Bower- 
sock  the  first  damper  he  put  on  it  was  that  he  said,  That  won't  work 
at  all;  if  we  do  that,  turn' against  the  Great  Western  an4  favor  the 
farmers,  they  will  shut  down  the  Longmont  factory,  and  we  will  be 
here  without  any  run  at  all.  They  will  ship  the  beets'  somewhere 
else.^'     So  he  said  they  would  have  to  keep  still. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  to  get  do^\^l  to  the  man  who  refused  to  do  the 
publishing,  what  was  his  reason  for  not  publishing  it,  finally  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  editor  ran  some  stuff,  and  then  when  we  came 
back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  all  mad,  and  one  of  our  committee 
asked  him  what  the  sugar  company  said.  He  swore  and  said  they  did 
not  say  anytiiing,  but  that  no  check  came. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  farmers  pay  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year  for 
his  paper,  though  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  farmers  are  there  who  pay  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Another  committee  waited  on  him — I  can  get  to  that 
this  way — and  he  was  showing  the  other  people  that  came  from  over 
the  range  what  was  new  in  our  work,  and  he  told  this  other  committee 
that  he  was  going  to  side  -with  the  farmers  now,  and  why  shouldn't  he, 
when  there  were  7  of  the  sugar  beet  manufacturing  people  who  took 
his  newspaper  and  2,000  fanners,  and  why  would  he  not  side  with  the 
farmers  '^    I  told  this  fellow  then  to  take  this  man^s  paper. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Two  thousand  farmers  at  $1.50  apiece  would  be 
$3,000.  Then,  if  he  could  favor  the  farmers,  the  factories  must  have 
paid  him  more  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  the  farmers  are  there  anyhow;  and  any  $5  from 
the  sugar  factory  would  be  just  that  much  gain. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  small  amount  of  money  from  the  factory  then 
might  buy  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  they  have  the  other  money,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  size  of  the  check 
that  did  not  come  after  he  published  that  article  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  did  not  talk  to  him  any  more;  I  sent  somebody 
else  about  that  check. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  man's  name* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  Beckwith. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  Longmont. 
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Mr«  Hinds.  Did  you  get  anything  to  indicate  that  he  may  have 
taken  a  part  of  this  money  in  sugar! 

Mr.  Bohkin.  No;  be  just  said  that.  I  do  not  know  that  he  got 
any  money,  but  he  said:  **No  check  has  come." 

ifr.  Raksb.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  paper  after  that  statement, 
as  to  their  being  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  to  help  the  farmer  along,  or 
was  it  in  favor  of  the  sugar  factory  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  he  published  anything  either  way — 
noUiin^  for  the  farmer,  and  the  sugar  company  quit  him.  I  do  not 
take  his  paper  and  I  could  not  say,  but  our  committee  always  re^ 
memberpd  that  he  never  did  anything  for  us. 

Mr.  Raksb.  What  kind  of  treatment  does  the  ccmipany  give  the 
farmer^' there  that  raise  these  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  get  good  treatment  outside  of 

Mr.  Kakbb.  Outside  of  the  money  they  get  9 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  Outside  of  the  money  treatment;  all  other  conditions 
are  fine,  I  thiuk. 

Mr.  -Rakeb.  Now,  if  you  get  such  a  low  price  for  your  beets — have 
to  sell,  them  so  low. that  you  hardly  get  a  living,  irom  the  prices  you 
have  given  us — why  do  you  not  go  into  some  other  business? 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  where  I  could 
get  in  that  many  days'  woik;  ana  getting  paid  for  it,  and  having  a 
small  field,  I  have  to  buy  mysdf  a  job. 

Mr.  RAKEBi  The  tanners  generally,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  go  into  something  else.  Otherwise  the  fac- 
tory would  run  175  days  instead  of  50  days. 

Mr.  Rakisb.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  In  other  words,  the 
treatment  given  the  farmers  by  the  sugar  factory  by  reason  of  the 
low  price,  so  much  lower  than  they  are  entitled  to,  is  driving  men 
out  of  laising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Their  production  and  the  amount  of  beets  they 
handle  is  much  lower  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  paying  the  farm- 
ers a  living  wage  ?  . 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  would  cover  them  up  until  they  could  not  com- / 
mence  to  take  them  if  they  would  give  us  another  dollar,  but  we^ 
are  just  on  the  nip  and  tuck  edge. 

MX,  Rakek.  Can  you  not  give  us  any  reason  why  they  are  not 
encoura^ng  the  f armei ;  that  is,  why  they  are  not  pajring  him  more 
money  for  nis  beets,  so  he  can  live  and  prosper  and  they,  in  turn, 
grow  and  prosper?  Give  us  your  view  on  that  question.  There 
must  be  some  reason,  you  know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  tmng,  Mr.  Maury  said  that  they  could  not  tell 
about  the  price  of  sugar;  that  if  they  once  raised  the  price  to  the 
farmers  and  they  took  the  tariff  off  the  sugar  he  could  never  get  the 
farmers  down  any,  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  some  money  while 
he  could. 

Mr.  Raksb.  And  that  is  the  condition  you  people  find  yourselves  in  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  While  we  would  hke  to  see  the  tariff  kept  on — 
for  there  is  no  telling  what  would  happen  if  they  would  take  that 
off — under  the  present  conditions  a  statement  lilce  that  shows  that 
he  b  simply  pilmg  on  that  tariff  right  now,  paying  us  the  price,  as 
he  iMBumes,  tnat  would  be  kept  right  on  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off; 
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but  I  figure  he  would  wind  down  on  us  heavily  if  they  took  the 
tariff  oflf. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  your  answier.  Please 
repeat  that. 

Mi.  Bodkin.  If  they  took  the  tariff  off,  tiiey  oould  never  get  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  mean  the  price  of  beets  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  prioe^of  beets.  He  would  never  grow  them 
for  less,  and  therefore  they  had  to  make  money  while  th^  omdd. 
Of  coturse  our  objection  is  that  this  way  he  is  paying  us  tihe  porice  as 
though  there  were  no  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Not  considering  the  question  of  tariff  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not.  to  us. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  ^ve  you  your  share? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  does  not  give  us  any  under  his  statement.  They 
are  making  money  while  thev  can.  We  figure  that  if  they  do  take 
the  tariff  off  he  would  wind  down  on  us  more  and  more. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  You  will  keep  right  on  raising  beets,  will  you  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  unless  we  find  some  other  crop  more  profitable 
so  it  will  tail  up  the  loss. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  have  any  other  crop  now  that  is  more 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  the  beet  crop  varies,  so  you  can  not  say  what 
you  are  going  to  ^et.  We  get  from  4  to  24  tons,  a  variation  of  $100 
per  acre.  Once  m  a  while  an  acre  grows  25  tons,  but  hundreds  of 
them  grow  8  tons  for  each  one  of  them  that  grows  25.  Therefore,  I 
say  we  can  not  tell  what  we  are  going  to  make  on  beets  on  aeoount  of 
that  variation. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  sugar-beet 
company  there  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  all  these  factories  were  not  under  theaame 
organization^  but  were  competing.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a 
better  price  in  that  event  ? 

Mr.  jBodkin.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chaibman.  Butyou  have  but  one  concern  to  buy  your  beets, 
and  that  is  the  Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Ordinarily  you  can  get  a  better  price  for  anything 
you  are  producii^  if  there  are  several  people  trying  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  xes;  if  you  could  keep  them  separate — if  there  would 
continue  to  be  several  people — but  they  get  so  close  together  so  quick. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  this  a  sample  of  the  contract  that  you  people  have 
[exhibitmg  paper]. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  say  that  it  is. 

The  Chaibman.  This  witness  had  better  testify  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin  (after  examination).  My  glasses  are  so  poor  that  I  can 
not  read  it  very  well.     Would  you  please  read  that  t 

(Mr.  Raker  proceeded  to  read  the  contract  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  say  that  that  is  the  1910  contract. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  the  1911  crop  ? 

Mr..  Dakan.  The  1910  crop. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  that  is  not  our  this  year's  ccmtract.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  exception  that  he  pays  for  each  one-half  per  cent, 
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Ihe  price  yaiies  with  each  one-half  per  cent.  I  should  have  noticed 
that  as  soon  as  you  started  to  quote  prices.  That  is  the  only  difference 
in  the  contract. 

^Ir.  Rak£B.  I  would  like  to  have  this  go  in  the  record. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  That  may  go  in. 

(The  contract  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[1910.] 

Duplicate. 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Longmont  Factory. 

MemorBndum  of  agreement  between ,  grower,  and  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Go. 

1.  The  grower  agrees  to  prepare  the  land  for,  plant,  block,  thin,  cultivate,  irrigate, 
harveet,  and  deliver  during  the  season  191-,  in  compliance  witn  directions  of  The 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  as  may  be  given  hrom  time  to  time, acres  of  sugar 

beets  on  the  following-described  lands,  to  wit: quarter,  section ,  town- 

gliip ^  range  — ; — , County,  Colo.,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  company 

be  neld  liable  in  damages  for  any  failure  or  pa^rtiai  failure  of  crop  or  any  injury  or 
damage  to  beets. 

2.  "nie  seed  used  shall  be  only  that  furnished  by  the  companv,  for  either  planting 
or  replanting  the  acreage  herein  specified,  for  which  the  grower  shall  pay  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  less  than  20  pounas  per  acre  shall  be  used,  same  to  hd  paid  for  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  first  beets  delivered. 

3.  Hie  grower  agrees  that  all  beets  grown  by  him  will  be  harvested  and  delivered 
to  the  company  as  directed,  at  the  factory  or  in  cars  at  designated  receiving  stations 
of  the  comiNmy,  properly  topped  at  base  of  bottom  leaf,  knives  or  hooks  shall  not  be 
used  for  lifting  beets,  subject  to  proper  deduction  for  tare,  free  from  dirt,  stones,  trash, 
or  foreign  substance  liable  to  interfere  with  the  work  at  the  factory;  and  that  he  will 
protect  the  beets. from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  ground.  The  company 
nas  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  damaged  beets,  beets  of  less  than 
12  per  cent  sugar  or  less  than  80  per  cent  puriW,  or  beets  that  are  not  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  it  being  agreed  ana  understood  that  the  company  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  receive  any  beets  prior  to  October  15  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  sugar; 
it  also  being  understood  that  the  company  will  commence  receiving  the  crop  as  soon 
as  the  beets  are  thoroughly  matured. 

4.  In  the  event  that  anjr  portion  of  the  beets  ^wn  under  this  contract  (except  that 
portion  ol  the  crop  which  is  to  be  siloed  as  herein  provided)  shall  not  by  the  15th  da^ 
of  October  of  said  year  be  ordered  delivered  by  the  company,  then  in  such  case  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grower  to  promptly  commence  and  proceed  with  the  har> 
vesting  and  dehtery  of  such  beets  as  come  within  the  contract  requirements  after  the 
said  15th  day  of  October  without  further  notice  from  the  company  and  to  fully  com- 
plete delivery  of  all  of  said  beets  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  December  of  said  year. 

5.  The  grower  agrees  to  silo,  if  so  directed  in  writing  by  the  company  prior  to  harvest, 
any  portion  of  the  tonnage  produced  on  the  above^ontracted  acreage  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  the  entire  corp  grown  hereunder. 

6.  Beets  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  company  as  follows: 

f5  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  12  per  cent  sugar  and  under  15 

per  cent. 
^.25  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  15  per  cent  sugar  and  under 

16  per  cent. 
95.50  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  16  per  cent  sugar  and  under  17 

per  cent. 
$5.75  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  17  per  cent  sugar  and  under  18 

per  cent. 
$6  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  18  per  cent  sugar  and  under  19 

per  cent. 
And  25  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each  percentage  above  19  per  cent. 

For  all  beets  siloed  50  cents  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid.  It  being  distinctly  under- 
stood, however^  tiian  none  of  such  siloed  beets  shall  be  delivered  until  the  company 
sends  written  instructions  to  the  ^ower  to  maka  delivery  of  "ailoed  beets;"  also 
that  all  of  said  siioed  beets  shall  be  ordered  and  delivered  prior  to  January  31. 

Payment  to  be  made  the  15th  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  and  received  during 
the  previous  calendar  monfh. 
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7.  The  grower  shall  have  the  privilege  of  selecthi)?,  at  his  expense,  a  man  q£  reliable 
character,  satisfactory  to  the  company,  to  check  the  tares  and  weights  of  the  beets 
grown  under  this  contract,  at  the  receiving  stations  where  such  beets  may  be  delivered 
and  to  check  in  the  tare-room  laboratory  the  polarization  of  his  beets. 

8.  It  is  further  agreed,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  of  cars  after  October  15,  causing 
serious  delay  to  the  grower,  said  grower  shall  be  allowed  to  fork  his  beets  into  piles, 
under  directions  of  the  company,  at  the  receiving  stations,  where  large  elevated  dumps 
are  established,  and  no  loose  dirt  shall  be  removed  from  the  wagon  box  until  after 
having  been  weighed  back. 

9.  To  ascertain  the  quality  of  said  beets,  the  company  shall  have  the  privilege  at 
various  times  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  season  of  causing  the  oeets  to  be 
sampled  and  polarized.   « 

10.  The  grower  agrees  not  to  assign  this  contract  without  written  consent  of  the 
company. 

'.Grower, 

The  Great  Western  Suoar  Co., 

By 

Colorado,  — : ,  191 — , 


Mr.  Dakan.  Here  is  an  actual  labor  contract  which  I  can  identify. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.    This  is  a  contract  they 
make  with  the  foreign  labor,  or  labor  generally,  is  it  % 
Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  hand  labor  for  the  best  fields. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in. 
The  CtaAiBMAN.  That  may  be  inserted. 

[Duplioat6.1 

Labor  Contract, 
contract  for  hand  labor  for  season  of  1910, 

Memorandum  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  6th  day  of  March  A .  D.  1010^ 
by  and  between  H.  G.  Slater,  of  Lougmont,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  gnawer, 
and  Henry  Hessler,  of  Longmont,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  contractor. 

Witnesseth :  Whereas,  the  grower  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  of  Ixmgmont,  Colo.,  for  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  is  desirous  of  con- 
tracting with  the  contractor  for  doing  the  handwork  on  said  crop;  now,  therefore, 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1,  in  hand  paid  by  the  grower  to  the  contractor, 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  the  contractor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees 
with  the  grower  to  do  the  handwork  on  40  acres,  more  or  less,  of  sugar  beets  planted 

w  to  be  planted quarter  of  section ,  townsmp north, 

range west  of  the  sixth  P.  M.,  for  the  season  of  1910,  in  accordance  with  the 

rules  and  regulations  printed  on  thu  back  hereof  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract. 

The  contractor  further  agrees  to  receive  as  full  compensation  for  said  work  the  prices 
hereinafter  specified,  and  the  growler  hereby  agrees  to  pay  said  contractor  for  said 
handwork  as  fast  as  the  respective  classes  of  work  have  beencompleted  and  approved 
by  the  agricultural  superintendent  or  field  man  of  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Long 
mont  factory,  at  the  prices  spec  ified  belew: 

Per  acre.    Per  ton. 

For  bunching  and  thinning $fi.  00    $ 

For  second  hoeing 2.  60 

For  third  hoeing 1.50      

For  pulling  and  topping 10.  00      

The  grower  further  agrees  to  provide  reasonable  living  accommodations  for  the 
contractor  without  expense  to  him,  and  to  furnish  said  contractor  with  water  near  at 
hand  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  without  expense. 

This  contract  shall  bind  and  benefit  both  parties  thereto,  and  its  fulfillment  shall 
be  a  charge  and  lien  on  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  respective  partiefl. 

In  witness  w^hereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  subscribed  their  names  the  day  and 
year  first  written  alwve. 

H.  G.  Slater,  Grower. 
Henry  Hbssler,  ContracUn-. 
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RuLss  AMD  Regulations  (Sovbbnino  thb  Handwork  on  the  Within  Oontaaot  • 


BCNCHINQ  AND  THINNtNG. 


ThiB  work  to  be  commenced  by  the  contractor  juBt  as  loon  as  the  beets  show  iour 
leaves  and  the  grower  has  them  cultivated,  and  must  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  fol&wing  maimer,  to  wit:  Beets  to  be  thinned  from  7  to  10  inches  apart^ 
leaving  only  one  plant  in  each  place;  no  double  beets  shall  be  left.  This  wwk  must 
be  done  so  that  the  land  will  be  entirely  free  from  weeds. 


SBOOND  HOEING. 


This  work  must  be  commenced  by  the  contractor  as  soon  as  the  thinning  is  completed 
SBd  the^wer  has  finished  the  second  cultivation,  by  hoeii^  a  little  deeper  than  the 
first  hoeing,  Idlling  and  removing  all  weeds  and  removing  any  double  plants  that  may 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  thinning.  The  grower  must  keep  the  crop  caltivated 
so  t^at  at  least  10  inches  of  the  center  of  the  row  remains  clear  of  all  weeds  and  foul 
growth  up  to  the  time  of  the  third  hoeing. 


THnU>  HOXINO. 

A  third  hoeing  must  be  given  the  beets  by  the  contractor,  and  in  addition  to  such  third 
hoeing  any  and  all  further  hoeing  necessary  to  keep  the  beets  free  from  weeds,  until 
harvest  of  the  beets  is  commenced,  must  be  done  by  the  contractor;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  beets  having  grown  so  laige  that  a  third  or  further  hoeing  would  injure  tkexn^ 
tiien  all  weeds  that  grow  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  harvest  must  be 
removed  by  hand,  as  tne  beets  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  at  all  times  until  harvested. 

PULLING  AND  TOPPING. 

This  work  must  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  grower  receives  orders  from  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  to  dig  his  beets.  The  plowing  out  will  be  done  bv  the  grower. 
The  beets  must  be  pulled  oy  the  contractor,  the  dirt  knocked  off  by  knocfcing  the  beets 
together  as  pulled,  and  throwing  them  into  piles.  The  ground  on  which  the  beets 
are  to  be  piled  must  be  cleaned  off  and  leveled  down  by  the  contractor,  so  that  the 
grower  may  fork  the  beets  into  the  wagon,  free  from  dirt,  rocks,  leavesi  or  other  trash. 

The  beets  will  be  topped  by  the  contractor  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  By  cut- 
ting off  the  tops  squarely  just  below  the  crown  at  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaf;  Imivee 
or  TOoka  will  not  be  used  for  lifting  the  beets. 

AH  tools  for  handwork  shall  be  furnished  by  the  grower. 

All  cultivating,  irrigating,  plowing  out  and  loading  will  be  done  by  the  grower 
unless  otherwise  agreed  upon. 

All  beets  left  in  the  field  over  night  must  be  properly  protoctod  from  frost  by  the 
contractor  by  covering  tiie  piles  with  beet  tops,  and  we  tops  to  be  removed  by  the 
grower. 

The  grower  reserves  the  right,  in  the  event  the  handwork  is  not  done  properly  or 
with  snSficient  rapidity  by  the  contractor  that  the  crop  would  thereby  suffer,  to  engage 
additional  help  for  doing  jthe  work  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  price  herein  contracted 
for,  and  to  deduct  the  expense  of  the  same  from  this  contract;  it  being  agreed  and 
undentood,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  between  the  grower 
and  contractor  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  above  rules,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  or  as  to  the  necessity  of  additional  help,  the  agricultural 
superintendent  or  field  man  of  the  Great  Western  Su^  Co.,  Ijongmont  factory,  shall 
act  as  referee  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  the  contractor  and 
the  grower. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  makes  that  contract  with  the  contrao- 
tor,  to  have  the  labor  done  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  about  the  labor.  What 
kind  and  class  of  labor  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  about  all  classes. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  axe  any  Chinese. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Hindus  ? 

iSr.  BoBKiN.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  I  made  a  mistake  when 
I  said  all.     I  meant  all  classes  of  people. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  Mexicans  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  What  per  centage  of  Americans  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  field  labor  ! 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  A  very  small  per  cent,  except  those  that  tend  the 
fields  themselves. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that.  Wliat  does  this  labor  con- 
tract apply  to  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  What  work  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No.  Does  the  company  furnish  this  labor  under  these 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  we  can't  get  them.  When  there  was  not  much 
labor  in  the  country,  they  would  send  a  man  to  the  cities,  make  a  deal 
with  the  poor  people  around  the  slums  and  sign  that  contract.  I 
would  sign  mine  and  would  send  it  along  and  he  would  get  them 
signed  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then,  the  company  would  ship  them  out  there  and 
wo  would  pay  a  dollar  an  acre  to  the  company  to  help  tail  up  this 
expense,  in  order  to  get  the  help 

Mr.  Raker.  If  I  understand  you  correctly — and  I  do  not  want  to 
misunderstand  you — ^you  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  kind  and 
class  and  character  of  the  labor  employed  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  can  not  have  much  choice;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  that  is  not  the  question.  Come  right  to  the  facts. 
The  question  of  our  labor — whether  it  is  high-priced  American  labor 
or  not — is  not  practically  considered  by  the  company  at  all,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  By  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  foreman. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  question  is  simply  whom  they  can  get — ^the  cheap- 
est labor  they  can  get  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  is  all  one  price,  but  it  is  just  who  they  can  get.  Of 
course,  the  farmers  are  very  choice  in  getting  nice  people,  but  they 
can  not  choose. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ordinarily  a  farmer  in  employing  a  man  gets  the  best 
kmd  of  a  man  he  can  and  then  he  takes  hun  right  into  his  home,  gives 
him  a  good  bed,  and  lets  him  eat  at  the  same  table  ? 
.    Mx.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  method  used  by  the  sugar  people  is  to  ge^  &he 
cheapest  labor  they  can  get  ? 

Mf.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  nationality  j  < 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  the  ([uestion  that  they  must  pay  a  large  l^<3jjaus 
to  run  their  business,  because  it  affects  labor,  in  order  to  keep  up  ln|!;h- 
priced  labor  and  high  character  of  labor  and  high-minded  men,  does 
not  apply  in  your  neck  of  the  woods  at  all,  does  it  ^ 
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« 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raksb.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  reverse  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  They  go  to  the  towns  that  have  the  greatest 
duma  to  hire  theoe  people. 

The  Chaibman.   lour  company  does  not  furnish  that  labor  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.    They  run  it  for  us. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand;  but  you  sajr  that  is  hardly  necessarv 
now,  and  the  man  who  gets  this  labor  that  is  done  imder  this  hand- 
labor  contract  is  the  contractor,  who  contracts  with  the  forera&n? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Cblukhan.  And  he  is  the  man  who  brings  Hindu  and  Mexican 
and  other  labor  to  your  country  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  gets  them  if  he  can  get  them,  but  if  he  can  not  get 
them  he  is  not  responaible. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  contracts  to  do  the  work  and 
has  it  done  any  wav  he  can,  and  it  makes  no  difference  how  ? 

Mr.  BcH>KiN.  So  long  as  he  brings  people  to  do  the  work,  and  after 
the  people  are  in  my  field  if  they  do  not  do  their  work  right  I  object. 

Tne  Chaibman.  x  ou  complain  to  him  f 

Mx»  Bodkin.  Yes,  I  oall  on  him  and  of  course  they  pay  more  atten- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Raker  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  su^r  company  is  responsible  for  the  kind  of  labor  tnere. 

lb.  Bodkik.  No 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  contractor  that  does  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  make  this  plain  and  I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
underaitandii^  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  understand  that  they  are 
interested  in  getting  as  low-priced  lab<»r  as  possible;  that  is,  the  sugar- 
beet  people ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Now,  ihey  make  an  arrangement  with  the  farmers 
that  they  will  send  out  ^heir  agents  to  the  slums  of  the  cities,  wherever 
they  can  get  checip,  low-priced  labor } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Abr.  Raker.  You  people  sign  a  blank  contract  with  the  man's  name 
left  out ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  this  agent  of  the  sugar-beet  ]>eople  takes  this 
contract  to  these  places,  .finds  the  man  and  writes  Jiis  name  in  and  has 
him  sign  the  contract  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  different,  then. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  man  is  shipped  to  the  locality  where  lie  is 
Headed t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  if  he  is  not  satisfactory,  you  report  to  the  agent 
that  faraught  him  ? 

Ur.  Bodhn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  he  then  tries  to  get  you  another  man  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mtj  Hums.  And  that  agentis  an  agent  of  the  sugar  factory,  and  not 
d/the  ifarmcir  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  is  an  agent  of  the  sugar  factory;  yes. 
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The  CHAiR&f  AN.  In  other  words,  the  man  that  signs  as  contractor 
is  a  man  that  the  sugar  factory  furnishes  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  is  the  farmer  himself. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  the  farmer  is  called  the  grower  in  thia  con^ 
tract.  The  grower  is  the  farmer  and  the  contractor  is  the  man  who 
agrees  to  have  this  hand  labor  done  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  I  got  this  mixed  up,  I  guess. 

The  Ghaibiian.  Now,  is  this  contractor  an  agent  of  the  beet-sugar 
factory  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hindb.  How  much  do  the  men  who  work  in  the  field  make  t 
Take  a  man  who  works  in  your  field,  how  much  does  he  make  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  kind  of  work  varies  so  much. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  about  how  much  does  a  man  get,  working  in  a 
beetfiddt 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  are  the  extremes ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Plenty  of  men  can  do  as  much  as  five  other  men  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  such  a  man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  five  timefc 
as  much  pay.    What  does  he  get  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  a  son  who  takes  out  a  half  acre  a  day  at  $10 
an  acre.     He  gets  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  For  thinning  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Taking  them  out  and  topping  them.  On  the  thin- 
ning he  blocks  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day,  and  that  vrork  is  classed  at 
$2  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Then  he  gets  S3  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  trouble  is  that  the  witness  is  giving  the  earnings 
of  his  son  as  an  expert.  He  is  putting  up  a  good,  clean  white  man  to 
work,  and  such  a  man,  of  course,  is  interested  in  the  work.  But  what 
we  want  is  to  get  at  what  the  labor  that  is  imported  sets. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  the  average  man  make  per  aay  f  I  am  not 
referring  to  boys  or  children,  but  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  $2,  but  he  has  got  to  hurry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  rake  the  slums  over  to  get  men  to 
work  for  $2  a  dav  m  your  country  i 

Mr.  Bodkin,   i  es. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  several 
children.  If  his  children  are  over  10  years  of  age,  I  suppose  the^  gp 
out  and  work  in  the  field  and  help  thin  the  beets  ?  That  is  right,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  wife  does  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  figured  what  the  whole  family  makes  in 
a  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  varies  so  much 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  varies  according  to  the  kind  and  class  of  man  who 
is  doing  the  work  as  to  how  much  he  would  make  a  day.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Can  you  give  us  any  average  that  an  average  man 
would  make  in  a  day  for  his  own  labor,  excluding  his  wife  and 
children  ? 
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}b.  Bodkin.  I  am  saying  that  if  a  man  works  real  good,  S2  a  day; 
but  you  will  notice  that  that  is  all  back»breaking  work  and  there  are 
very  few  Americans  that  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  cut  out;  I  do  not  want 
what  the  exceptional  man  can  do,  but  what  the  average  man  can  do ; 
what  they  do  make.  These  men  that  come  in  under  tnese  contracts, 
single  men,  how  much  do  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  averaged  it  at  about  $2. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  settles  it,  then.  | 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  say  that  it  back*breaking  work,  hard  work.    Is  I 
it  harder  than  ordinary  farming  work  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  yes ;  to  certain  p^^le*  Some  people  would  just 
as  soon  woiic  in  beets  as  anywhere.  Tnere  are  kinds  of  people  Uiat 
can  not  do  it  at  all. 

Afr.  Hii<rDS.  You  mean  that  they  are  not  trained  to  ifc  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  have  not  got  the  back.  People  that  have  not 
got  a  back  so  that  tney  can  lean  over  can  not  do  tnat  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Oan  they  not  do  their  work  by  staying  on  their  knees  I  \ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  as  long  as  the  hide  stays  on.    l)ut  a  half  a  day  I 
will  take  the  hide  off  a  man^  even  tied  up  in  sacks. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  pay  them  for  bunching  and  thinning  $6  per  acre  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  it  may  take  that  man  three  days  or  four  or  five 
days  to  do  that  work.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  employer  as 
Ions  as  there  are  enough  of  them.     Is  not  that  right  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  for  the  second  hoeing  it  is  $2.50  per  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  prices  vary. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Take  this  contract.  The  second  hoeing,  $2.50  per  acre. 
Will  this  man  hoe  an  acre  iri'  a  day,  the  second  hoeing  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  on  how  weedy  it  is. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Take  the  ordinary  piece  of  land,  with  ordinary  weed 
and  ordinary  conditions  and  ordinary  soil.    Can  he  hoe  an  acre  a  day  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  figure  out  that  by  the  price. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  seen  fellows  hoe  10  acres  a  day  and  I  have 
seen  them  hoe  only  a  quarter  acre  a  day. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  All  ri^ht.  At  the  third  hoeing  they  get  $1.50  a  day 
an  acre,  and  for  puUmg  and  topping,  $10  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  figure  what  they  get  a  day  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  is  more  variation  in  that  work  than  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  depends  upon  the  strength  of  a  man's  back  as  to 
how  much  woi^  he  can  do  in  a  day  ?  \ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  whether  he  hurries  for  14  hours  a  day.  1 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  they  work  14  hours  a  day  at  this  work  t  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Lots  of  them;  and  15  and  16  hours. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  At  $2  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  am  saying  when  they  are  working  by  the 
contract.  When  I  say  $2  a  day,  I  say  that  is  about  the  av^age. 
It  takes  a  good  man  to  go  out  and  work  through  the  season  and  have 
$2^  a  day  through  thick  and  thin.  Some  years  or  in  some  fields  the 
third  hoeing  lots  of  times  does  not  have  to  be  performed  if  the  first 
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two  are  done  good  and  it  is  a  dry  year  and  the  weeds  do  not  come  on. 
It  is  &  loti»T^j  tiie  whole  work^  and  that  is  the  trouble.  They  lare 
afraid  they  will  get  stuck  and  make  very  small  wages,  there  is  such  a 
variation  m  the  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course  I  can  appreciate  that.  A  weedy  patch 
will  take  a  lot  of  work  and  maybe  another  patch  you  can  go  through 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  differs  very  much. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  treatment  of  the .  labor 
there — the  farmers  or  the  company  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  anybody.  It  is  simply  disagreeable 
work  and  nobody  cares  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  you  not  get  Amenoan  labor — this  high*- 
class  American  labor  that  we  are  talking  about,  which  is  protected 
by  our  high  tariffl  Why  do  they  get  this  labor  from  the  slums  of 
the  cities  ? 

Mr.  BcH>KiN.  Americans  will  not  do  that  work;  not  1  in  50. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  cry  by  the  beet-sugar  people  that  we  must 
ke^  up  a  sort  of  a  bounty,  a  high  tariff,  to  maintam  the  high  stand- 
ard of  American  labor  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  homes 
and  educate  their  children  does  not  amoimt  to  anything;  there  is 
nothing  in  that,  is  there  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  does  similar  labor  get  in  foreign  beet 
fields?    Are  you  acouainted  with  that? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  men  who  supply 
the  labor  get  the  best  help  they  can  to  do  that  particular  Uiml  of 
work  ?  __ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  reason  why  the  American  laborer  is  not  em- 
ployed is  simply  because  he  refuses  to  do  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  will  not  do  enough  to  pay  to  have  him.  You  have 
not  got  money  enough  to  pay  him  for  what  little  he  would  do. 

Mr.  Malbt.  So  you  meet  conditions  by  hiring  such  help  as  will 
perform  this  kind  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  we  can  do,  or  quit  raising  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  all  your  labor  in  the 
beet  field  is  foreign,  cheap  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Once  in  a  while  there  are  American  boys  who  work  in 
those  fields,  if  they  have  to, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  women  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  American  women.  This  help  that  comes  in  con- 
sists of  men  and  women  and  children,  all  work  alike. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  does  a  woman  make  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  are  lots  of  women  that  do  a  lot  more  wotrk  than 
their  husbands.     The  man  is. usually  the  boss. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  part  of  the  foreign  custom.  .    .   . 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  how  much  will  the  average  smart  woman  make  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  figure  that  anybody  that  does  a  good,  day's 
work  would  make  about  $2. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  woman  ?  * 

.  Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Ifr.  Binds.  What  would  you  say  of  the  difficulty  of  that  work, 
working  in  the  beet  fields  for  a  woman,  as  compared  to  breaking  stone 
on  the  roads  ? 

Mr.  BoiNCiN.  fireakin^  stone  would  be  easier  than  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Much  easier  ? 

Ifr.  BoDEiN.  I  should  think  it  would,  unless  you  would  supply 
them  with  a  laree,  heavy  hammer. 

Mr.  Hinds.  About  how  much  easier  would  you  say  ?    What  would     i 
be  the  relation  between  that  beet  work  and  breaking  stoned  j 

Mr.  BoDiKiN.  There  might  he  some  people  that  would  prefer  one     ' 
and  some  the  other,  but  I  would  take  tne  breaking  stone,  and  I 
imf^^e  most  people  would. 

m.  HiNDfi.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  diff^ranoe  in  the  wages  you  would  have  to  pay  as  between  the 
labor  in  the  beet  field  and  the  labor  breaking  stone  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  expect  that  there  would  be  very  much 
difference^  for  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make  them  behoTe  that  the  beet 
work  is  very  nice. 

Mr.  SntDB.  Wmrid  you  say  tl^dO  for  the  atone^breaking  work  as 
compared  to  92  fortheiiestworic  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  I  would  not  get  it  down  that  fine. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  understand  that  women  in  Germany  work  at  breaking 
stones  on  the  roads  at  30  cents  a  day.  I  have  seen  that  stated.  I  did 
not  know  but  that  mi^bt  give  you  some  ratio  to  compare  our  labor 
in  the  beet  fields  and  m  the  beet  fields  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  would  not  catch  anylMog  from  that,  only  that 
th^  would  work  in  our  beet  fields  for  $2  a  day  weU  contented  if  they 
had  been  working  for  that  Uttle  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Kaker.  In  the  $2  a  day  work  that  you  have  spoken  of  they 
work  from  10  to  16  hours  a  day } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  for  15  hours  and  more  in  a  busy  time.  They  go 
out  with  lanterns  after  supper  and  are  usually  there  when  I  go  to  bed, 
and  are  there  when  I  get  up. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  where  they  are  working  upon  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  when  they  are  work- 
ins  by  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  have  a  contract  they  work  as  many  hours  as 
they  please) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tliat  is  their  own  affair;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  these  men  and  women  work  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  work  every  day  until  they  get  done  during  the 
seasoa^yea. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  i&,  the  $2  a  day  represents  continuous  work  ^ 

Mr.  JBoDKiN.  They  do  not  work  Iqr  the  day.  Those  are  the  con* 
tracts. 

Mbr.  HxKDSL  Well)  are  there  some  days  that  they  do  not  work  at  aU  'i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  until  they  get  done,  uideas  it  is  bad  weather; 
Abc^ut  the  ist  of  June  they  ^  over  the  second  hoeing  and  about  the 
1st  of  August  the  third  hoemg,  and  perhaps  it  would  take  them  dll 
this  time,  out  if  they  get  done  one  class  of  work  they  may  go  out  and 
get  some  other  work. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  And  then  they  get  paid  for  that  in  addition  to  their 
contract  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  outside  pay  from  the  farmers  in  this  $2  a  day 
average  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  they  are  not  busy  in  the  beet  firids  they.ivork 
for  whoever  hires  them,  for  about.  $2  or  $2.50  a  day, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $2  a  day  tney  aTerage  in  the 
beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  $2  average  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fanner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  season  theBe  men  may  have  made 
$3  or  $4  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  For  instance,  if  they  made  $2  a  day  in  the  beet 
field  that  only  applies  to  what  days  they  worked  in  the  beet  fields. 
Of  course,  when  thev  are  workmg  outside  they  are  not  earning  any- 
thing in  the  beet  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  would  they  earn  ordinarily  outside  oi  the 
beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  ordinarily  have  a  month  in  haying,  at 
odd  times,  and  a  week  or  two  between  hoeing,  and  then  they  would 
follow  a  thrashing  machine;  that  is,  the  men  and  bi^  boys.  Usually 
the  women  and  children  do  the  second  and  third  hoemg,  and  the  men 
go  out  in  September  and  October,  in  that  other  work. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  You  say  they  get  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day  at  fanning  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  A  day,  yes;  in  harvest  or  hay  work. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  sometimes  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  years  when  help  is  very  scarce  and  also  in  spuds 
picking;  that  is  high-priced  work. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  help  hard  for  you  to  get  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  last  two  years;  before  that  it 
was  very  scarce. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  the  Americans  like  to  do  that  haying  and  thrashing! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  have  the  same  repugnance  for  that  work  that  they 
have  to  the  work  in  the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  is  that  ?  Do  you  say  that  you  can  not  get 
Americans  to  do  haying  and  thrashing? 

iir.  Bodkin.  He  asked  me  if  they  liked  to  do  it,  and  I  said  no.. 

Mr.  Kakbb.  Well,  I  suppose  very  few  men  like  to  work,  and  if  they 
can  get  out  of  work  they  do  so ;  but  you  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
Americans  to  do  haying  and  harvest  work,  all  over  the  country  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Up  to  two  years  ago  they  were  so  scarce  you  could 
not  get  them;  but  for  the  last  couple  of  years  help  has  been  pretty 
plenty.  But  I  would  say  a  man  is  near  broke  when  he  ^oes  out  hay- 
ing, except  a  man  who  is  trying  to  accumulate  something,  which  is 
perhaps  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  To  go  back  again  to  this  family  busine^,  there  have  not 
been  any  statistics  that  would  be  reliable  to  show  how  much  a  man 
would  get  for  two  days'  work  in  this  locality  you  have  been  speaUng 
of,  in  handling  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  The  real  fact  is  that  the  contract  is  entered  into  by  a 
man,  and  he  generally  has  his  wife  and  probably  from  two  to  uve 
children? 

Mr/BopKiN.  Yes. 

Mr,  Raker.  And  the  little  fellows  maybe  are  only  7  or  8  years  of 
age,  and  the  family  goes  out  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up  and  stays  out 
until  it  is  dark  or  dusk  working  upon  these  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  way  the  work  is  handled  in  cleaning 
and  thinning  and  hoeing  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Boi>KiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  about  the  way  they  work  under.these  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  as  to 
how  much  a  man  would  get  for  a  day's  work  in  that  locality.  Is  not 
that  right  ? 

Mr.£oDiKm.  You  could  not  say.  It  depends  on  how  much  help 
he  has  got. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at;  but  the  method  is 
as  I  have  described  it  to  you,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiND&.  Can  the  proprietor  farmers  in  your  country  pay  all 
their  taxes  and  expenses — that  is,  farm  expenses;  I  would  not  put  in 
Uieir  food  and  clothing — and  average  $2.50  a  day  per  year? 

Ifr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  would  he  have  that  much  to  apply  on  his 
grocery  and  store  bills  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean,  take  out  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  his  farm,  the  taxes  that  he  pays,  the  expenses  that  he  pays  for 
labor,  everything  ^xcQpt  his  clotlies  and  food  and  dissipations  and 
dues  to  the  Knights  of  Pvthias  and  the  Masons,  can  the  farmer 
average  $2.50  a  day  through  the  year  for  proprietary  farming? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  say  no.  They  vary  as  much  as  weeds  in  a 
beet  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  aiming  at  was  this:  If  a  man  was  coming 
into  vour  country,  had  he  better  come  in  and  buy  a  farm  or  go  to 
the  shims  and  enlist  in  the  beet  squad  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  farmers  are  just  like  all  other  people;  some  are 
making  money  and  others  are  losing  it.     There  is  no  regularity  to  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  farmers  on  an  average  are  not  making  a  great 
deal? 

Mr*  Bodkin.  No;  perhaps  10  per  cent  are  making  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  others  are  just  Uving  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  and  some  are  not  Uvine;  some  are  quitting  and 
going  to  the  towns.  You  might  say  that  tnere  are  7  or  8  per  cent 
of  them  that  are  just  paying. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  the  farmers  generally  in  your  locality  regard  the 
raising  of  beets  under  present  conditions  as  being  a  profitable  method 
of  farming } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  profits,  if  any,  are  very  close  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  returns  very  slim  * 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  It  is  a  little  like  those  others;  when  you  get  a  tonnage 
crop  of  16  or  18  or  20  tons,  there  is  good  money  in  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  conditions. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  average,  of  course,  shows  11  tons,  which  barely 
pays  the  expense.    If  you  hire  it  done  it  will  hardly  pay  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  profits  consist  or  your  own  labor 
and  the  labor  of  the  other  members  of  your  family  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  would  take  all  the  profit. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  you  simply  get  good  fair  pay  for  your 
own  work? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Fairly  good,  taking  an  average  for  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said  that  you  cultivated  40  acres,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Thirteen  acres  of  it  in  beets  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  13i  acres;  yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  you  have  charged  up  to  those  beets  $20  an 
acre  rent  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  make  that  much  on  the  balance  of  the 
40  acres  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  have  any  such  land  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  had  had  that  kind  of  land  could  you  make 
that  much  and  still  make  wages  vourself  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  still  make  the  same  wages  t 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  the  beet  crop  is  the  better  of  the  two  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  account  of  the  amount  <^f  days  I  put  in.  The 
other  crop  would  end  quicker  and  I  would  not  have  got  in  so  much 
work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  between  the  two,  even  though  you  lost  money 
on  the  beets — and  you  did  not  lose,  because  you  made  $1  or  $1.50 
an  acre — ^the  beet  crop  was  the  best  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  was  with  me:  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  generally  so  with  the  farmers  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  generally.  We  were  talking  over  that,  you 
know.  On  account  of  my  improvements  and  location,  I  have  l)een 
ofPered  $250  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  for  the  whole  40  i^res  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  But  I  say  that  just  as  good  beets  could  be 
grown  on  $150  an  acre  land  farther  out. 

Mr,  Hinds.  What  would  those  people  who  proposed  to  pay  you 
$250  an  acre  for  your  land  grow  on  that  land  >  How  would  they  use 
the  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  get  it  because  it  is  a  nice  neighborhood 
and  a  good  place  to  live. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  would  they  put  it  into  city  property  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  that  you  adjoined  the  city,  I  think  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  said  we  were  near  a  good  little  town,  and  it  is 
a  good  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  would  not  pay  that  much  for  farming  purposes? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 
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Mr«  Hinds.  How  much  would  they  pay  for  land  for  farming 
purposes  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Being  dose  to  the  town  and  having  the  benefit  of 
short  hauls,  it  ought  to  bring  $175  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  W31,  that  is  as  much  as  land  in  England  is  worth  near 
laige  cities,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  I  have  no  idea. 

}llr,  Malbt.  The  crop  has  got  to  be  a  pretty  valuable  one  to  justify 
the  payment  of  $175  an  acre,  has  it  not  s 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  has;  yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  other  crop  could  this  land  be  utilized  for  to  jus- 
tifv  an  investment  of  $175  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  anv  crop  year  after 
year,  on  an  average,  which  would  justify  that  priced,  land. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Being  somewhat  of  a  farmer  myself,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  crop  that  you  could  put  into  the  ground  in  my  northern  country 
where  you  would  be  justified  to  pay  more  than  $100  an  acre,  unless 
it  was  near  a  city  and  could  be  used  for  truck  gardening  or  something 
of  that  kind.  For  the  general  raising  of  grains,  and  so  forth,  or  hay, 
or  anytiiing  of  that  kino^  we  have  no  land  that  our  fanners  can  invest 
more  than  $100  an  acre  m  and  rely  upon  the  crop  giving  a  remuneiU" 
tion  sufficient  for  a  living.  But  we  ao  not  raise  beets.  Now,  if  }rou 
can  pay  $175  an  acre  for  the  land  and  raise  beets,  that  is  something 
that  the  committee  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  how  many  beets  they  could  raise.  It 
is  just  a  chance  question. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Could  you,  one  year  with  another,  raise  beets  enough 
at  the  present  prices  to  justify  the  payment  of  $175  an  acre  for  the 
land? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  done  so  all  but  one  year  in  my  field. 

Mr.  Malbt.  My  idea  about  it  is  that  your  farmers  generally,  men 
who  have  lands  that  are  worth  from  $150  to  $175  an  acre,  who  hold 
them  at  those  prices  or  sell  at  those  prices,  must  find  some  method  of 
getting  an  adequate  return  to  represent  such  an  investment.  The 
^estion  I  have  in  mind  is  whether  the  beet  crop  has  been  found  to 
justify  the  farmers  either  to  pay  that  sum  for  land,  or  hold  it  if  they 
own  it  to  raise  beets  upon. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  the  business  first  came  into  the  country  they 
raised  a  better  tonnage,  perhaps  for  three  years.  Then  there  were 
hi^h  prices  paid  for  the  land  on  the  strength  of  the  beet  proposition. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  is  the  average  land  in  your  locality  for  beet 
purposes  worth*per  acre  now  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  beet  purposes  t 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  talk  it  for  beets  any  more. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  upon  which  beets  could  be  successfully  raised; 
for  what  could  you  buy  what  might  bs  termed  good  beet  lands  in  your 
locality  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  good  lands  for  hay  and  alfalfa — that  is  what 
they  talk  now,  but  of  course  they  can  raise  beets  on  it.  They  thmk 
it  is  worth  about  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  alfalfa  is  a  very  valuable  crop  in  localities 
where  you  can  suecessfully  raise  it. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Well,  would  you  say  your  boet  land  in  your  locality 
was  worth  on  an  average  about  S150  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  BopKiN.  I  do  not  quite  catch  why  we  should  say  beet  land. 
If  we  would  say  land  that  would  raise  beets  and  other  crops,  but  to 
just  say  '^beet  land'' — we  do  not  figure  beet  land  as  we  used  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  exclusively  beet  land,  I  see. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  your  farm  is  devoted  to  beet 
culture? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  13^  acres  out  of  40  acres. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  about  one-third  of  your  land  is  devoted  to 
beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  your  neighbors'  farms  are  devoted 
to  beets? 
,   Mr.  Bodkin.  They  vary  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  be  a  fair  average  as  far  as  your  eye  can 
reach? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  two-tliirds  of  them  do  not  grow  any  beets  at 
an,  and  then  the  others  have  no  telling  how  much  lanci  in  beets. 
Some  fellow  might  feel  lucky  and  make  liimself  believe  that  he  can 
raise  15  tons  or  something  like  tliat,  and  he  would  plant  them — ^I 
could  not  give  you  any  idea  how  much 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  do  those  that  plant  beets  stay  in  beet  raking  year 
after  year,  or  do  they  just  go  in  and  get  disgusted  and  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tliat  is  the  way  thev  do. 

Mr*  Hinds.  Not  raise  beets  any  more  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Maybe  they  will  lay  off  a  year  or  two  and  then  try  it 
again, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  tJiey  lay  off  a  year  or  two  and  go  back  to  beet 
raising  because  they  have  gotten  back  their  courage  or  because  they 
want  to  rotate  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Rotation  is  a  good  thing  and  then  they  change  their 
mind,  or  something  or  other,  and  they  figure  that  they  might  raise 
a  payiiig  crop  on  account  of  the  rotation,  and  they  try  it  again,  and 
mayoe  they  will  be  lucky. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  witli  you  i  Have  you  raised  beets  every 
year  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  All  but  one  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  how  many  years  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  first  had  a  contract  for  three  years,  and  then  I 
raised  them  one  year,  and  then  I  laid  off,  and  then  I  raised  them 
this  last  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  did  you  lay  off  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  I  had  9  tons  to  the  acre  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  discouraged  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  was  afraid  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  other  crops  did  you  raise  besides  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  wheat. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat  did  jrou 
raisef 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  about  21. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  is  it  worth  per  bushel '( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  S1.20  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  soil  it  by  the  hundred  or  by  the  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  By  the  hundred;  $1.20  a  hundred.  That  is  66 
cents  a  bushel.  But  I  would  say  that  I  saved  the  water  off  the 
wheat  for  the  beets  until  the  wneat  was  nearly  burned  up,  and 
when  we  got  some  more  water  in  the  lake  1  found  I  would  have 
some  for  the  wheat  and  the  beets,  then  I  irrigated  the  wheat.  That 
was  whv  it  fell  down  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  21  busliols  an  acre  was  not  your  average  crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  be  your  average  crop  of  wheat  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Twenty-one  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  other 
years  it  ran  up  to  65.     Ordinarily,  on  good  ground,  40  to  60  bushels. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  raise  40  or  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  an  average  like  year,  with  average  like  ground. 

Ajr.  Hinds.  IIow  much  would  that  net  you  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Depending  again  on  the  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  at  66  cents,  which  you  say  you  sold  yours  for? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  would  be  four  times  six  is  124.  I  can  not  figure 
it  very  well. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  did  your  beets  give  you  an  acre  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  got  rent  for  the  land  and  paid  for  the  work  and  all 
that  I  did,  and  got  $3.50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds,  lou  got  paid  for  your  work  on  the  land  and  $3.50  an 
acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  better  proposition  than 
the  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tliis  was  on  my  best  land.     I  saved  my  water  for  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  as  to  tliis  50  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  that 
you  got,  is  that  on  the  poorer  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  that  is  good  land.  Wlien  it  is  65  bushels,  that 
is  on  the  best  land. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  the  wheat  and  the  beets  were  both  on  the  best 
land  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  These  figures  just  given  were  ll;4ured  on  the  basis  of 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.     I  said  I  had  raised  65  bushels  on  the  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  that  was  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  WTiich?    The  65  bushels? 

Mr.  Malby.  No;  the  40  bushels. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  compared  with  the  greatest  wheat-growing  nations 
in  Europe,  that  is  a  large  crop.  They  do  not  get  over  30  bushels  to 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  is,  of  course,  not  an  average. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  is  an  exceptional  place. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might  say  a  small  place. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Is  that  not  the  condition  all  over  the  W^est  where  you 
can  get  water  on  your  land  ?  Can  you  name  any  place  where  thev 
do  not  get  from  50  to  80  bushels  where  they  can  get  water  on  land,  if 
the  land  is  in  the  beginning  decent  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course  60  to  80  bushels 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Thoroughly  plowed  and  Irrigated,  I  mean  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  It  takes  a  good  season,  and  then  that  is  just  a  part  of 
the  crop  or  a  part  of  the  choice  crop. 

Mr.  Halby.  I  know  that  the  average  crop  of  the  Dakotas,  according 
to  governmental  reports,  is  about  14  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  have  so  many  ^heap  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  they  sow  it  in  wheat.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  pretty  good  wheat  country,  it  averages 
about  20  busliels  to  the  acre. 

^Ir.  Hinds.  The  average  for  the  Ignited  States  is  about  13  or  14 
bushels  to  the  acre,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  where  you  are  flaring  wroiig.  This  gentle- 
man is  figuring  upon  land  that  has  been  irrigated.  Take  the  land  in 
the  Western  States  where  they  irrigate,  they  can  raise  these  crops, 
and  we  will  find  out  from  him  that  upon  raising  wheat  in  this  country 
right  where  Mr.  Bodkin  lives,  considering  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  irrigation  outside  of  the  labor,  he  will  get  more  than  he  does  ih 
raising  beets.     Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say,  on  account  of  the  rotation  the 
beets  give  us.     I  am  not  turning  down  the  beet  proposition. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  do^^^l  the  beet  proposition; 
but  suppose  you  raised  potatoes  one  year.  That  would  give  you  as 
much  as  the  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  quite  so  much  in  our  neighborhood.  In  our 
neighborliood  we  have  a  clay  soil  that  is  just  right  for  grain,  and 
when  you  put  it  into  potatoes  it  makes  it  a  shade  too  rich,  and  when 
you  undertake  to  burn  it  properly  you  will  have  to  do  some  good 
guessing  if  you  burn  it  just  right. 

Mr.  Kaker.  When  you  raised  alfalfa,  how  many  crops  of  alfalfa 
did  you  raise? 

w.  Bodkin.  Three  crops. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  will  net  you  In  the  neighborhood  of  $30. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  raise  seed '( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  alfalfa  crop  at  $30  per  acre  was  a  better  crop  than 
the  beet  crop  designated  by  you  to-day,  a  better  crop  to  the  farmer. 
Taking  the  figures  you  gave  given,  paying  $1.50  to  cut  it  and  put  it  in 
the  sack,  you  can  get  it  dorte  for  that,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BoDKi.v.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  practically  get  $20  an  acre  for  your  hav? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $25. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  what  you  have  given  hei'c.  You  onlv  get 
$3.50. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  do  not  buy  in3rself  such  a  long  job  with  the  hay. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  my  dear  sir,  while  you  are  buying  yourself  a  long 
job  witli  your  l)eets,  can  not  j^ou  in  the  meantime  be  doing  something 
else  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  see ;  you  won't  give  me  that  money  without  earning  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Maybe  that  would  be  so;  I  have  not  figured  it  out 
that  wav. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  gets  $30  per  acre  for 
the  alfalfa  crop  ? 
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Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  he  can  clear  net  $25.     That  is  a  small  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  $5  per  acre  to  handle  it  and  harvest  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  vou  said  you  made  $25  profit  out  of 
alfalfa « 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  $5  per  acre  for  the  three  crops  is  one  and  two-thirds 
dollars  for  harvesting  three  crops.  Can  you  do  that  out  there  with 
two  and  three  dollars  a  day  for  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $30  worth  of  hay,  and  then,  talking  $25  profit, 
leaves  $5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  harvesting  three  crops? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  harvest  three  crops  per  season  for  $1.66§ 
an  acre  for  each  crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  more  than  $1.50  an  acre,  does  it  not,  to  cut 
it  and  dry  it  ? 

Mr..  Bodkin.  I  said  it  was  near  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  understood  that  you  produced  12f  tons  of  beets  to 
the  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  on  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  expected  to  get  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  expected  to  get  18  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  a  good  crop,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year  18  tons  was  what  I  was  looking  for. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  (ud  you  not  get  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  did  not  grow  large. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  would  in  an  ordinary  year  grow  large  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  say  they  would.  They  have  such  a 
habit  now  of  not  growing  large ;  that  is  why  we  do  not  get  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  for  beet  culture  does  that  land  have  the  relative 
superiority  that  it  does  for  wheat  culture  ?  You  are  producing  of 
wheat  three  times  the  average  of  the  United  States  on  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  producing  on  beets  three  times  the  average  of 
the  beet  fields  in  Jiichigan  and  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  your  land  does  not  have  the  relative  superi- 
ority for  beet  culture  that  it  does  for  raising  other  crops  ? 

ilr.  Bodkin.  No,  no;  I  did  not  catch  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  you  did  not  get  the  advantage  of  irrigation 
for  beets  that  you  do  for  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  if  you  lay  that  to  the  irrigation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  you  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  irrigation,  com- 
bined with  the  soil,  that  gives  you  that  tremendously  large  wheat 
yield  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  irrigation  is  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

(Thereupon  at  5.15  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  December  7,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OP  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,  C,  December!,  1911, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  E.  Raker 
(acting  chairman)  presiding. 

TESTmOlTY  OF  MB.  JAMES  BODKIir— Besumed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  in  whose  interest  do  you  come  here  to 
testify?    Were  you  subpoenaed  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  1  have  a  letter. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Were  you  subpoenaed  by  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  that  we  were.  One  of  the  letters  to 
one  of  our  committee  asked  if  we  would  come  without  a  subpoena.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  letter  was  considered  a  subpoena  or  not, 
from  the  chairman,  here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  wrote  you  to  come,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  with  that  statement  along. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  sort  of  statement  did  he  ask  you  for  ?  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  what  the  committee  has  said  or  done  in  the 
matter,  and  1  ask  for  information.  What  information  did  the  chair- 
man ask  you  to  give  when  vou  came  here,  or  what  statement? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  asked  that  we  come  to  meet  this  committee  on  the 
5th  of  December,  saying  that  mileage  and  witness  fees  had  been 
allowed.  Then  he  did  not  say  anythmg  about  the  subpoena  in  my 
letter,  but  in  one  of  the  others — in  Mr.  Combs's  letter — it  stated  or 
asked  if  he  would  come  without  being  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  were  asked  to  bring  what  kind  of  a  statement — 
information  showing  what  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  From  this  letter  of  the  chairman  here? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  wttc  just  asked  to  come  here  to  testify? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Without  knowing  what  you  were  to  testify  to  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Judge  Raker,  may  I  ask,  do  you  know  why  the 
committee  summoned  this  witness  as  a  grower  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  not  personally,  only  from  the  examination  I  gave 
him  yesterday,  and  from  his  testimony  I  gather  that  the  sugar  growers 
of  Colorado  would  Hke  to  have  their  testimony  go  into  the  record 
here  to  show  their  treatment  and  the  amount  they  are  getting  for 
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their  beets  as  compared  with  the  amount  that  the  refiners  are  getting, 
and  to  show  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  1  would  Hke,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
to  make  the  point  that  I  want  the  committee  to  also  summon  some 
farmers  from  the  State  of  Michigan  who  are  raising  beets.  As  I 
understood  it  when  the  committee  adjourned,  it  was  not  intended 
we  should  go  into  this  class  of  information,  but  I  had  before  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  committee^that  some  farmers  might  be  subpoenaed 
to  give  testimony  as  to  the  raising  of  beets  for  factories;  and,  there- 
fore, since  this  witness  has  been  called,  I  want  to  call  some  witnesses 
from  Michigan  and  from  other  States  that  raise  beets  to  testify 
before  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  no  doubt  the  Chairman  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes  and  we  will  take  that  matter  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  yesterday  you  evidently  complained 
of  the  treatment  that  you  were  receiving  from  the  manufactwers  in 
tests  made  of  your  beets  to  show  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can't  say  that  it  was  a  complaint.  I  can  say  we 
don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  could  you  not  know  all  about  it  if  you  wanted 
to?  Could  you  not  make  your  own  tests?  The  people  in  other 
States  do  that.    They  do  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  got  up  a  move  in  our  organization  to  put  in  labora- 
tories of  our  own,  and  we  have  not  accomplished  that  yet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  any  chemist  could  give  you  the  sugar 
content  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  could;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tlirough  a  very  simple  method,  and  cheap,  too. 
That  is  frequently  done  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  for  $5  each,  but  there  are  but  few  of  us  that 
have  got  $5  to  have  a  test  made  every  day  or  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  am  sorry.  You  ought  to  move  to  Micliigan 
and  raise  beets,  because  the  farmers  in  our  State  consider  beets  the 
most  valuable  crop  raised  in  the  State,  and  it  has  been  contended 
here  time  and  time  again,  not  before  this  committee  but  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  raised  in 
arid  lands,  where  sunshine  and  water  is  required,  where  you  have 
sunshine  all  the  time  and  where  you  can  get  water  to  the  beets  when 
they  need  it,  that  you  get  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets 
and  a  larger  tonnage  per  acre  than  is  found  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
or  other  States  where  they  depend  upon  the  elements.  Now,  the 
amount  of  beets  you  raised,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  is  just  a  little 
above  the  average  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  waj^  below  the  ton- 
nage raised  where  a  high  state  of  cultivation  is  given,  such  as  you  gave 
them.  You  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  Bodkin,  that  it  cost  you  $69.83 
per  acre  to  raise  your  beets,  and  you  gave  that  in  an  itemized  manner, 
giving  $20  per  acre  as  a  reasonable  rent  for  your  land.  The  cost  per 
acre  in  the  State  of  Micliigan  is  less  than  $30,  figuring  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  land,  team  work,  labor,  everything  connected 
with  the  raising  of  beets  and  marketing  them,  putting  them  on  the 
cars  ready  to  send  to  the  factory.  That  is  considerably  below  $30 
per  acre  m  the  State  of  Michigan.     You  gave  your  figures  as  $69.83 
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per  acre.  Is  that  a  fair  average  of  cost  in  the  State  of  Colorado  per 
acre  for  the  raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  that  was  what  it  cost  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  ask  j^ou  if  tliat  is  a  fair  average  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.     I  know  you  said  that  is  what  it  cost  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  applied  chat  $6.66  worth  of  water.  I  do  not 
know  whether  other  people  irrigated  their  beets  four  times  in  a  dry 
year  like  last  year  was  or  not.  They  would  have  to  slight  the  beet 
crop  to  do  it  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  ask  vou  now,  for  this  last  year's  crop,  did  it  cost 
the  average  farmer  in  the  State  of  Colorado  $69.83  per  acre  for  rais- 
ing his  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  he  did  the  work  I  did  it  cost  him  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  that  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  not  say 
whether  you  think  that  is  an  average  cost  ?  Do  other  farmei's  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  that  you  do?  That  is  a  matter  that  we  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  farmers  that  farm  right  do.  1  don't  say  that 
some  man  might  not  have  cultivated  his  like  mine,  and  skin  plowed 
it,  and  done  tnis,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  There  are  lots  of  wa3'8 
to  cheapen  tilings. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  dry  year  and  an 
expensive  one  for  beet  raising  in  your  State,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  expensive,  only  in  the  way  of  water,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  you  have  shown  that  it  cost  you  about  $6  per 
acre  for  water,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  put  that  much  additional  water  on  mine  that  I 
bought  outside  of  my  water  rights. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  taking  that  $6  from  that  extraordinary  cost 
the  average  cost  would  be  $63.83,  instead  of  $69.83.  Is  that  a  fair 
average  cost  for  the  production  of  beets  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  water  was  at  the  rate  of  $3.33,  and  there  would 
be  another  66  cents.     There  was  $6.66  worth  of  water. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  take  off  that  66  cents,  then. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  in  one  place  in  my  statement  I  had  a  50-cent 
mistake. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  50  cents  would  cut  but  little  figure  in  this  esti- 
mate. Does  it  cost  the  average  farmer  in  your  State  $60  an  acre  to 
raise  beets  and  market  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  the  statement  to  go  into  the  record  that  that 
is  twice  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan; 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  perhaps  raises  more  beets  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can  give  you  the  prices  that  the  Great  Western  field 
agents  paid  in  our  neighborhood  for  raising  beets  one  year,  if  you  want 
it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  want  all  the  information  you  can  give  me. 
You  can  not  give  me  too  much  information  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  C.  D.  Holmes  was  field  agent  in  our  district  for  the 
Great  Western.  He  rented  100  acres  of  land.  I  think  it  was  an  even 
hundred  acres.     It  was  near  my  place,  and  he  paid  $20  an  acre  cash 
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rent.  He  paid  the  hand  labor  $20  an  acre.  He  paid  Mr.  Farr,  the 
owner  of  it,  $20  an  acre,  and  the  seed  he  had  to  pay  the  Great  Western 
for,  and  he  had  been  field  boss  there  in  other  years  and  was  raised  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  knew  what  he  was  doing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  must  have;  and  a  banker  in  our  town  went  in 
partners  with  him. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  bank  ''bust''  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  did. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Beet  growing  ''busted"  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  ask  you  that  question.  You  havesaid  it  "busted." 
Now,  did  the  beet  g;rowing  "bust"  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  might  say  in  a  general  way  it  did — the  beet  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  acres  did  they  have,  Mr.  Bodkin  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  remember  it  as  100  acres. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Chie  hxmdred  acres  then  "busted"  a  bank  in  your 
State  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  that.  The  failure  of  the  farmers  to 
raise  beets  profitably 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Mr.  Bodkin,  pardon  me.  We  are 
talking  about  this  one  contractor.  You  said  the  bank  went  in  with 
him  and  "busted."  Did  that  one  contract  "bust"  that  bank  or 
have  an  thing  to  do  with  its  "busting"  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  that  is  all  about  that  matter.  You  have 
stated  now  that  for  $5  you  could  get  a  chemist  to  give  you  a  test 
of  the  saccharine  matter  in  your  beets,  and  you  had  13  acres  which 
brought  you  about  $70  an  acre,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900 
worth  of  beets.  Did  you  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  that  $5  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  company  was  robbing  you,  or  giving 
you  what  belonged  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $5  is  not  near  all  that  goes  along  with  getting  a 
test  made. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  you  could  get  a  test  made  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  did  get  one  for  that  by  making  several  trips, 
and  waiting  until  the  chemist  got  permission  from  the  Great  Western 
allowing  them  to  make  that  test  for  a  beet  grower. 

Mr.  ioRDNEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Great  Western  Co.  has  such 
influence  over  every  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado  that  you  can 
not  get  a  chemist  to  make  an  lionest  test  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  "everv  chemist." 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  you  have  tliis  committee  understand  that? 
You  are  at  liberty  to  get  any  cliemist  you  want,  are  you  not  ?  It  is 
your  own  business,  and  you  are  paying  for  it.  You  can  einploy  any 
man  you  see  fit  without  the  dictation  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  know  where  to  find  him. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  not  an  agricultural  department  in  your 
State  and  several  chemists  connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  sent  a  sample,  or  Mr.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  sent  a  sample, 
to  our  Fort  ColUns  agriculturist.  He  told  Wise  that  he  couldn't  take 
it,  but  he  would  give  him  the  address  of  a  chemist  in  Denver  that 
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would.  Wise  went  to  Denver  to  have  this  done.  It  is  a  long  story, 
but  I  can  give  you  the  outlines  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  give  us  the  substance  of  it.  Did  you  get  the 
test  ?    That  is  the  poii^t. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Wise  went  to  Denver,  and  meanwhile,  while  he  was 
tsUdDgf  he  i»cked  up  a  letter  lying  on  his  desk,  noticing  it  was  from 
Fort  G>llinS;  and  he  said:  '^ Maybe  this  may  throw  some  Ught  on  the 
subiect.'^  He  opened  the  letter.  He  had  not  read  it  before,  but  Ke 
read  it  there  out  loud,  and  Wise  heard  it,  and  the  statement  in  it  was 
he  had  written  the  chemist  in  Denver  what  we  had  on  hand,  and  the 
result  was  the  chemist  could  not  give  us  anything,  and  sent  us  away. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  you  would  give  this  committee  to  understand 
that  you  can  not  get  a  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  give  you 
an  honest  test  of  your  beets;  that  is,  a  chemist  not  influenced  by  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  practically  said  so.  You  said  that  every- 
bodv  you  have  tried  has  been  influenced. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  tried  three  places.  That  is  not  all  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  then  you  gave  it  up?  You  did  not  try  any 
more  than  three  places  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  make  an  honest  effort  to  get  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  your  State  to  give  you  an  honest  test  of  the  sugar 
in  your  oeets  and  fail  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir.     He  gave  us  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  would  not  tell  you  the  reason  why  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  was  his  reason  ?    What  reason  did  he  give  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  After  he  showed  us  what  a  good  fellow  he  was  by 
taking  up  tests  for  the  towns  that  had  sent  in  samples  ol  water,  and 
so  forth,  then  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not  make  tests  for  the 
farmers,  and  he  said:  ^* Well, I  will  just  tell  you.  If  we  were  to  go 
into  that  there  would  be  so  many  come  in  we  could  not  do  it.'' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  as  the  representative  of  an  organization  of  a 
certain  district,  could  you  not  ask  to  have  the  tests  made  on  behalf  of 
all  the  farmers  that  you  represented  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  I  did,  as  chairman  of  this  oiganization. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  Did  you  get  the  test  ? 

^fr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  he  said  he  could  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  State  could  not  give  you  any  such  test  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  But  for  a  township  they  could  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  people  living  in  towns  could  get  a  test. 

Mr.  Fordney.  People  in  the  city  but  not  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  condition  exists  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  that  a  city  chap  can  get  favors  from  the  agricultural 
departmait  of  your  State  when  tne  farmer  can  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  this  case  it  was. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  pursue  that  inquiry  any  further,  and  find 
out  whether  that  man  had  authority  to  reject  your  application  t    On 
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the  other  hand,  why  did  you  not  get  some  citv  chap  to  send  your  beets 
there  and  have  them  tested — some  friend  of  yours  not  controlled  by 
the  sugar  company  ?    Could  you  not  do  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  there  were  lots  of  things  we  might  have  don6| 
and  we  did  do  lots  of  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  have  absolutely  failed  to  have  a  test  made 
of  .the  sugar  content  in  your  beets,  except  that  which  was  made  by 
the  company  to  whom  you  sold  the  beets;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  have  had  a  test  made  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  it  prove  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  With  these  same  beets  we  took  them  to  Boulder  to 
the  State  university,  and  the  chemist  said  that  he  would  make  the  test. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  he  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  he  said:  *'Hold  on;  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  dare  to  make  that  or  not.''  Then  he  or  the  president,  I  would 
not  be  certain  which,  said  that  they  would  make  tne  test  if  they  got 
permission  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

[  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  controlled  that 
university  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  said  that  if  he  offended  them,  when  he  went  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation  they  would  work  their  influence  against  his 
institution. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  would  have  the  committee  understand 
that  that  man's  opinion  is  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  even 
controls  politics  in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  what  he  said,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  you  say  controlling  politics,  it  is  all  right.  This  is 
what  he  said,  that  if  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  he  was  afraid  they 
would  not  get  it  on  account  of  the  sugar  company's  influence. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  had  a  test  of 
your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  the  company  gave  him  a  permit  to  test  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  company  gave  the  professor  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  permission  to  make  a  test  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  member  of  the  company  or  some  man  of 
authority  in  the  Great  Western  allowed  him  to  give  us  a  test. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Who  was  that  man,  and  what  authority  have  you 
for  making  that  statement  ?    Do  you  know  that  that  is  true  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  other  member  of  our  committee  just  told  me 
this.     This  was  a  part  of  his  investigation. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  that  the  professor  of  that  university 
asked  for  and  got  permission  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  to 
make  that  test;  and  if  so,  who  gave  that  authority? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  just  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  know  whether  Wise  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  or  not,  but  you  believed  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.lSoDKiN.  I  do  not  know  that  the  sun  is  coming  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  not  get 
an  honest  test  in  your  State  unless  you  get  permission  from  the 
Great  Western  Co.;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  why  do  you  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  cover  too  much  territory  in  your  question. 
We  have  not  tried  every  place  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  I  am  simply  asking  you  whether  you  have  had 
an  honest  test  made  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beets  you  raise 
and  the  beets  that  the  people  you  represent  raise;  and  if  so,  where  did 
you  get  it  and  by  whom  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  one  at  Boulder  is  all  that  we  ever  got. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  that  an  honest  test,  if 
he  could  not  make  the  test  until  he  got  permission  from  the  sugar 
company.     I  would  not  accept  that  if  I  were  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  accepted  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  have  not  had  any  test  made  of  your  beets 
bj^  anv  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  unless  permission  was  ob- 
tained from  the  company  to  whom  you  sold  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  such  a  test  made  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  we  could  find  out  where,  we  certainly  would  have 
had  it;  but,  making  these  two  failures,  we  have  not  tned  any  more; 
and  then  I  proceeded  to  raise  money  amongst  the  farmers  to  put  in 
a  farmers'  laboratory. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  did  the  farmers  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Everybody  said  all  right,  but  we  have  not  collected 
the  money  yet. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  we  must  understand  that  you  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  test  made  of  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  in  the 
Stat«  of  Colorado  unless  permission  came  from  the  company  for 
whom  vou  were  raising  the  beets  and  selling  them  to  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  made  any  effort  whatever  to  have  the 
Federal  Grovemment  give  you  an  honest  test  of  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  could  do  -that.  All  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  td  request  it.     Did  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  can  do  that.  Mr.  Bodkin,  you  have  testified 
here  about  a  great  many  grievances.  You  say  that  you  have  a 
one-sided  contract  with  the  sugar  company.  Has  your  land  advanced 
in  value  since  the  production  of  beets  began  in  your  State?  Have 
agricultural  lands  generally  advanced  in  Colorado"? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  From  the  best  information  we  could  get  on  that,  we 
have  not  advanced  as  much  as  most  all  other  places  in  the  United 
Stat-es. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  farming  lands  all  over 
the  United  States  have  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  the  last  10  years,  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  beets  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  something  like  10  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Were  average  farm  lands,  such  as  you  can  raise 
beets  on,  at  that  time  worth  $150  an  acre? 
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'   Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  nor  nowhere  else  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliat  was  the  land  worth  then  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Perhaps  $80  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  it  is  now  worth  $150,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ordinarily;  ye^. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  an  advance  from  $80  to  $150  an  acre  for 
agricultural  lands  in  your  State  since  the  growing  of  beets  began;  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  SoDKiN.  Or  since  10  years  ago.  I  would  not  construe  it  to 
the  growing  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  not  obUged  to  raise  beets  for  them,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  were  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  factory.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  factory 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  farmers  in  your  State  to  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  gone  over  that  and  found  out  that  we  are 
both  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  when  you  said  yesterday  that  the  farmers  were 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  factory,  you  want  to  modify  that  now 
and  say  tnat  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  know  I  said  that  we  were  not  one  depend- 
ing on  the  other.    I  did  not  know  I  said  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  yesterday  you  were  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Fordney,  what  I  understood  him  to  mean  was 
that  when  they  had  grown  the  beets  they  were  then  dependent  upon 
the  factory  absolutely  for  the  sale  of  them  and  for  the  taking  of  the 
beets.     Maybe  I  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  may  have  meant  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  factory  except  to  sell  the  beets  to  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  your  part  to  raise  the 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  when  you  feel  they  have  mistreated  you  and 
that  you  have  not  made  any  money  out  of  your  crop,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  then,  that  you  are  going  to  turn  your  attention  to  some 
other  crop.  Why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa  ?  i^ou  said  yesterday  you 
could  matce  S25  an  acre  off  of  alfalfa,  and  that  is  more  tlian  you  made 
out  of  your  beets.     Why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  more  than  I  made  out  of  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  only  made  about  $3 
an  acre  off  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  net  profit,  and  did  not  include  tlie  rent  and 
my  work  by  the  day.    I  Uved  off  of  tliat. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  yesterday  you  could  make  a  net  profit  of 
$25  an  acre  on  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  would  not  earn  as  much  money.  There  would 
not  be  as  much  work  for  myself  on  alfalfa.  That  would  be  the  net 
profit,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  you  could  engage  in  some  otlier  pursuit  while 
you  were  not  raising  hay. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  you  would  take  into  account  the  $20  an  acre  cash 
rent,  you  would  notice  tlie  difference  between  tlio  alfalfa  and  tlie  beet 
proposition. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  shown  that  you  could  make  more  money 
out  of  alfalfa  and  now  you  say  it  only  takes  you  a  short  time  to  take 
care  of  that  crop,  and  you  showed  us  yesterday  that  you  made  from 
beets  only  $2  or  $3  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  I  also 
showed  that  I  got  $20  an  acre  cash  rent,  making  S23.50. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Yes;  and  you  were  engaged  Qie  whole  summer  in 
making^  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  I  was  getting  paid  for  my  work  while  I  was 
engaged  in  making  that  money. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Iq  the  raising  of  alfalfa  you  do  the  necessary  work 
in  a  few  days  and  you  get  $25  an  acre  and  do  not  have  to  work  all 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  raise  alfalfa.  My  days' 
work  then  would  be  only  very  few. 

Mr.  Fordney^  And  you  would  not  have  anything  to  do  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  without  going  awav  from  home;  while  on  the 
beets  I  have  more  employment  ri^it  at  Lome. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  the  beet  is  the  more  valuable  crop  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  upon  how  many  tons  you  raise  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Wen,  take  your  last  year's  crop.  You  made  more 
money  than  you  would  have  made  if  you  had  put  it  in  alfalfa  and 
made  S25  an  acre  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tms  year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.    That  is  a  pretty 

{food  crop  if  you  can  make  more  than  $25  an  acre  per  year  off  of  your 
and. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  did  not  make  more  than  $25  per  acre.  I 
earned  this  other  money. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Yes;  1  understand  that;  but  you  consider  that  as 
your  profit. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  money  that  has  been  earned  ? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Yes;  because  you  are  setting  that  profit  against 
your  profit  in  alfalfa.  You  must  consider  it  as  profit,  then.  You 
woulcl  not  have  earned  anything  at  all  if  you  had  not  been  employed 
raising  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  have  worked  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Therefore  your  beet  crop  is  the  better  crop  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  consider  a  fellow  going  out  to  work  for 
$2  a  day  that  that  was  a  profit.     That  is  wages. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  there  are  not  many  days'  work  in  a  season.. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  beets  are  the  most  profitable  crop  for  you  to 
raise,  are  they  not  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  crop  I  raised  tliis  year,  I  said  yes. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  And  you  have  said  that  you  raised  below  the  aver- 
age crop. 

Mr,  fioDKiN.  No;  I  raised  above  the  average  crop.. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  What*  is  the  average  tonnage  per  acre  of  beets 
raised  in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ten  and  one- third  tons. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ten  and  one-third  tons  per  acre;  but  under  a  very- 
high  state  of  cultivation,  such  as  you  gave  them,  you  raised  12 J  tons 
to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  largest  amount  per  acre  raised  in  the 
State  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  those  things,  you  know,  are  a  little  like  the 
chemist  at  Boulder;  it  is  hearsay,  you  know.  I  have  heard  of  all 
the  way  up  to  30  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  believe  it  is  very  easily  possible  for  30  tons  to  grow 
per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  you  believed  the  other  statement  because 
you  believed  it  was  as  much  so  as  that  the  sun  would  rise  to-morrow. 
Therefore  you  must  believe  all  ^ou  hear  if  you  are  going  to  believe 
anything. 

Air.  Bodkin.  In  that  particular  case  I  believe  it  because  we  went 
over  it  so  much,  and  I  understand  it  from  start  to  finish.  That  is 
why  I  believed  it  when  he  told  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  you  stated  yesterday  that  the  sugar 
company's  profit  out  of  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  beets  which  you 
raised  was  $8  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  that  is  right,  $8  per  ton.  How  do  you  figure 
that? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  myself,  only  some  of  our 
people  have  done  that  figuring,  and  that  is  the  information  I  get;  and 
it  is  not  far  off,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  if  your  beets  tested  15  per  cent  sugar, 
that  would  mean  300  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  beets  per  ton.  The 
factory  only  gets  about  85  per  cent  of  the  sugar  out  of  the  beets, 
some  a  little  more,  some  a  little  less,  but  85  per  cent  of  the  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beets  is  a  fair  average  of  extraction.  Now,  in  order 
for  the  company  to  make  $8  per  ton,  they  would  have  to  make  3.1  cents 
per  pound  profit  on  their  sugar,  in  order  to  make  $8  per  ton  in  the 
extraction  of  85  per  cent  of  15  per  cent  sugar  in  the  beets.  Do  you 
think  they  make  that  much  money  ?  They  w^ill  have  to  make  a  profit 
of  3.1  cents  per  pound  for  250  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  Do  you  think 
they  make  tnat  much  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can  not  see  why  that  statement  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  want  vou  or  some  other  man  to  show  me 
that  this  statement  is  not  right— that  when  the  test  shows  15  per  cent 
saccharine  matter  in  beets,  if  all  that  saccharine  matter  were  ex- 
tracted and  converted  into  sugar,  it  would  only  make  300  pounds  of 
sugar  from  2,000  pounds  of  beets.  Twice  15  is  30.  Now,  when  they 
extract  but  85  per  cent  of  that  and  convert  it  into  sugar,  which  is  what 
the  average  factory  in  the  country  does,  they  get  85  per  cent  of  300 
pounds  or  255  pounds. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Wouldn't  you  have  a  right  to  show  mc  that  when  they 
read  the  polariscope  as  a  beet  running  15  per  cent  that  they  do  not 
read  the  polariscope  as  sugar  in  the  sack  and  no  85  per  cent  to  it? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  thep,  we  could  not  say  anything. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  misunderstand  me.  It  does  not  mean  sugar 
in  the  sack. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  understanding  is  that  It  does,  and  l^Ir.  Dickson 
will  close  up  the  books  mighty  quick  when  you  approach  him  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  You  mean  he  does  not  want  you  to  know  how  much 
sugar  is  in  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  you  say  ''Are  you  not  reading  sugar  in  the  sack, 
Mr.  Dickson  ?''  he  closes  up  tne  bool^  and  turns  red  in  tne  face. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  the  chemist  extracts 
the  saccharine  matter  from  the  beet^nd  shows  this  15  per  cent  sugar 
of  the  total  content  of  that  beet,  that  he  means  sugar  in  the  bag  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  know  that  that  is  not  what 
he  means,  although  I  am  not  a  chemist.  He  means  that  there  is  a 
certain  percentajge  of  sugar  in  that  beet;  that  the  beet  weighs  so  much, 
and  that  there  is  enougn  saccharine  matter  in  that  beet  to  make  so 
many  pounds  or  ounces  of  sugar.  That  is  all  his  test  could  show. 
They  might  make  molasses  out  of  it,  and  maybe  they  are  not  going  to 
put  it  into  sugar  in  sacks. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  it  comes  to  tliat,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  some  good  ideas. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  know  that  those  figures  are  correct.  I  know 
enough  about  the  sugar-beet  business  in  my  State  to  know  that  is 
right. 

MX.  Bodkin.  I  am  speaking  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  they  are  human  and  white  in  Colorado,  and 
you  have  about  the  same  kind  of  people  that  we  have  in  Michigan. 
They  are  good  people  in  Michigan.  Have  you  got  any  better  people 
in  Ciolorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  neither  do  I. 

Air.  Malby.  Mr.  Fordney,  is  not  the  test  made  with  the  beet  itself 
as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  test  is  applied  to  the  whole  beet. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  beet  is  weigned  and  the  sugar  is  extracted  from 
that  beet  by  a  chemical  process. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  beet  is  sUced  and  ground  up  so  that  the  emulsion 
is  tested  as  to  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  1  ^-  «j 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  beet  is  weighed,  and  the  test  shows  how  much 
sugar  is  contained  in  it.  For  instance/ suppose  a  beet  weighed  a 
pound.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  that  pound  shows  to  be  sugar,  and  that 
IS  the  test;  that  is,  15  per  cent  of  the  total  contents  of  the  beet  is 
sugar,  and  85  per  cent  vegetable  matter  or  water  or  whatever  it  is. 

Air.  Malby.  Is  the  test  made  of  the  beet  itself  or  of  the  result  of 
the  beet  when  manufactured  into  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  the  beet  is  tested  by  the  chemist  before  it  is 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  Mr.  Bodkin,  taking  15  per  cent  beets,  such  as 
you  produced  there,  255  pounds  of  sugar  extracted  by  the  company 
at  $5.77  per  ton,  which  is  the  price  paid  by  the  Western  Sugar  Co., 
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as  given  to  me  in  a  statement  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman— you  say 
that  they  paid  you  $5.75,  and  that  is  within  2  cents  of  the  average 
amount  they  paid  for  beets  last  year. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  refer  to  our  company  last  year? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  last' year;  yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  got  $5.75  for  your  crop  of  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  average  paid  by  that  company  for  all  the  beets 
they  purchased  during  that  season  was  $5.77,  as  given  to  me,  so  you 
received  very  close  to  the  average  price.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds  of  sugar  on  the  basis  of  $5.77  per  ton  for  those  beets  is  $2.26 

?er  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beets  delivered  at  the  factory, 
'hat  is  what  the  company  paid  you  for  the  sugar  content  of  your 
beets.  Now,  it  costs  about  $1 .50  per  hundred  pounds  to  manufacture 
that  into  sugar,  making  a  total  of  $3.76.  That  is  very  close  to  the 
average  in  the  State  ofMichigan  for  costs  last  year.  Now  then,  in 
order  to  make  3.1  cents  per  pound  profit,  which  would  give  them  a 

Erofit  of  $8  per  ton  on  your  beets,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  they  would 
ave  to  make  3.1  cents  per  pound  profit.  Do  you  think  they  made 
that  much  ?  They  would  have  to  have  sold  their  sugar  at  $7.65  per 
hundred  pounds.  Do  you  think  that  statement  is  correct  which  you 
made  yesterday,  that  they  made  $8  per  ton  profit  off  of  every  ton  of 
beets  you  delivereii  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  would  not  be,  according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those 
figures? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  much  to  do  with  them. 
I  am  not  opposing  the.  sugar  company  nor  the  sugar  business.  I  did 
not  come  here  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  what  did  you  come  here  for? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  came  here  because  our  beet  growers  of  Colorado 
wanted  me  to  come  and  see  if  we  could  not  get  a  little  bit  more  money 
from  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  this  committee  can  get  you  anything 
more  for  your  beets  from  the  Great  Western  people  ?  Do  you  thiiuc 
this  committee  can  aid  you  in  any  way  in  getting  more  money  out  of 
them  by  your  coming  here  and  testifying  that  you  discredit  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  tests  and  claim  that  an  honest  test  can  not  be  ob- 
tained by  you  from  any  chemist  that  you  have  tried  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  that  sugar  company;  and  also  exaggerating  their 
profit,  as  I  think  you  do — not  dishonestly,  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  that, 
my  friend,  because  I  think  you  are  misguided  in  your  judgment  and 
in  your  figures.  For  instance,  here  is  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  which  says : 

PEONTAGB  IN  COLORADO. 

Witness  says  slum  derelicts  toil  in  sugar  industry — Sensation  at  House  heaiinc — 
Men,  women,  and  children  labor  from  10  to  16  hours  a  day  at  "back-breaking  woA" 
in  beet  fields,  James  Bodkin  tells  committee — Are  kept  in  state  of  bondage. 

That  statement  is  going  out  to  the  people  and  that  will  undoubtedly 
go  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  as  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  old  to  them.  They  have  heard  and  know  of 
that. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  expect  to  get  greater  favors  from  them  by 
making  that  statement  about  them  flian  you  would  if  you  were  to  go 
to  them  and  make  an  honest  appeal  to  justice  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Do  you  think  that  is  not  honest  ?  Go  out  there  and 
take  a  look'. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  talking  about  an  honest  appeal  to  them. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  make  these  statements  except  that  you 
people  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  people  we  had  out  there.  I  am 
not  saying  anything  against  those  people.  This  year,  when  my  son 
had  his  chums  hired  m  the  beet  field  and  was  paying  them  $2.25 
a  day  and  thev  did  not  want  to  work  for  that  any  longer,  I  told  him 
not  to  raise  their  wages,  to  let  them  go,  that  *' there  are  plenty  of 
Russians  getting  idle  now  and  we  can  get  some  of  them  who  do  want 
to  do  the  work." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  I  may  be  misquoting  the  meaning  of 
your  statement  here,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  exceed- 
mclv  hostile  to  that  sugar  company. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  altogether  a  mistake.  I  have  done  that 
sugar  company  lots  of  favors. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  are  not  doing  them  very  much  of  a  favor 
here. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am,  if  you  do  not  misconstrue  it  and  pick  into  it 
and  draw  out  things  I  do  not  mean. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  would  not  do  that  under  anv  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  so  little  interested  that  1  am  not  protecting 
myself  in  any  way  against  you  sugar  people. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  that  I  am  nostile  to  your  industry? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  appears  that  way. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  think  yoiu*  industry  has  a  greater  friend 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  you  have  in  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  the  sugar  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  mean  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  beet  growers  is  my  end  of  it,  if  I  have  any  choice. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  best  growers'  end  of  it  is  my  end  of  it.  •!  rep- 
resent an  agricultural  district. 

JMr.  Bodkin.  Then  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  misjudge  me  in  that  way,  you  are  mistaken. 
If  you  judge  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  farmers'  end  of  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  this  country,  you  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  so  are  you  if  you  thiink  I  am  against  the  Great 
Western. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  would  take  your  statements  as  being  hostile. 
You  have  said  here,  and  it  has  gone  into  the  record  in  print,  that  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  makes  $8  per  ton  profit  out  of  every  ton  of 
beets  they  purchase  from  you,  and  that  you  nave  practically  made  no 
profit,  and  you  have  asked  them  to  divide  with  you  by  givmg  you  $1 
more  per  ton,  which  they  have  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  but  by  your  figures, 
they  do  not  make  that  much. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  figures  are  different. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  are  your  figures  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  got  a  whole  cigar  box  full  of  them,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  them.     We  have  other  people  here  who  may  go 
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into  the  figures.  I  do  not  expect  to  do  any  of  that.  I  just  came  here 
to  show  what  I  raised  this  summer  and  what  I  did,  and  these  other 
things — I  tried  to  forget  them  a  year  ago.  But  we  have  got  some 
other  people  who  perhaps  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Bodfein,  what  the  committee  wants  to  know,  and 
what  Congressman  Fordney  is  trying  to  develop,  is  what  are  your 
figures — not  what  you  have  been  told  or  what  you  think  oc  beheve, 
but  what  is  your  mathematical  calculation?  What  enables  you  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  able  to 
make  $8  a  ton  profit  ?  How  do  vou  develop  those  results  ?  If  you 
can  tell  us  we  would  be  very  glaa  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  got  ^another  witness  along  for  that.  You 
have  got  me  all  off  of  my  fine, 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  can  not  give  us  that,  very  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Bodkin,  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what 
interest  you  represent;  who  brought  you  here;  what  influence  brought 
you  here;  what  demand  brought  you  here;  who  gave  information  to 
the  chairman  that  you  would  be  a  valuable  man  to  bring  here,  and 
what  sort  of  testimony  you  would  give  or  be  expected  to  give? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  want  to  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  beet  growers  heard  of  this  committee  coming  to 
Denver,  and  all  around  they  appointed  people  to  try  to  get  to  meet 
the  committee  in  Denver,  and  l  was  one  oi  the  appointees  who  re- 
ceived an  appointment  alone  with  others,  and  when  we  found  they 
could  not  come  to  Denver,  then  they  urged  that  our  attorney  try  to 
get  the  committee  to  allow  some  of  our  beet  growers  to  meet  this 
committee,  and  asked  that  they  send  one  member  of  your  committee 
to  Denver  to  take  our  evidence.  Then  I  think  our  people  sent  some 
of  our  beet  literature  to  the  chairman.  I  would  not  be  certain  about 
that;  but  he  wrote  them  a  letter  along  the  lines  I  stated.  The  grow- 
ers of  our  district  wanted  to  be  represented,  and  knew  that  the  Great 
Western  Co.  would  represent  themselves,  and  have  a  decoy  farmer 
to  represent  the  farmera  and  through  him  criticize.  They  wanted  us 
to  have  a  man  here,  and  then  they  picked  on  me  to  give  the  farmers'  side 
of  the  proposition  of  what  it  costs  to  grow  beets.  I  knew  these  aver- 
ages and  everything  changed  so  that  I  told  them  I  would  give  what 'it 
cost  me  to  grow  my  beets.  These  other  averages  are  all  chopped  to 
pieces  because  one  fellow  maybe  has  nothing  and  another  fellow  be- 
side him  might  have  25  tons  on  an  acre  or  two,  and  there  is  no  place 
to  draw  an  average  except  by  the  whole  State.  Then  there  is  a  lot 
of  bad  stufl*  on  account  of  the  way  beets  are  harvested  and  the  way 
beets  are  planted,  and  then  they  strike  an  average  and  it  runs  along 
about  10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Bodkin,  when  you  say  you  have  tried  through 
the  Univei'sity  of  Colorado  and  tllrough  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  Colorado  to  have  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  the  sugar  con- 
tent in  the  beets  that  you  or  your  associate  raised,  and  you  have 
failed  to  got  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  imdorstand  but  that  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  the  agricultural  department  of  Colorado  are  comjpted 
by  unjust  influences  of  this  Great  Western  Co.  Do  you  think  1  can 
draw  any  other  inference  from  your  statement  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  but  I  don't  see  that  I  ought  to  ganction  that 
again.  I  have  told  you  just  what  happened^  and  then  you  construe 
it  to  suit  yourself  without  my  saying  anything.  Whatever  way  you 
construe  it,  that  is  light. 

Air.  FoRPKBT.  Then  we  will  ha've  to  let  that  go  as  it  stands.  I  am 
sorry  I  must  leave  you  with  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in  Colorado  are  so  strong  and  have  such 
influence  that  they  absolutely  control  your  university  and  your  agri- 
cultural department,  and  in  the  three  attempts  you  have  made  to 
have  a  test  made  of  the  sugar  in  your  beets  you  have  found  their 
influences  at  work,  which  have  barred  you  from  getting  an  ind^ 

f pendent  test.  I  need  not  ask  you  anything  further  about  the  manu^ 
acturer's  profit,  because  you  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion — ^I  will 
put  it  in  tnat  way — the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  has  made  a  profit 
of  $8  per  ton  off  the  beets  delivered  by  you.  I  believe  Mr.  WOlett  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  day  before  yesterday,  and  presented  figures  for  it,, 
that  the  profit  made  by  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  of  the  country  was 
1.1  cents  per  pound,  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  price 
obtained  for  their  sugar.  That  would  make  a  very  great  difference^ 
being  about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  profit  that  you  claim  they 
have  paid.  The  increased  value  of  land  in  the  State  of  Colorado  you 
do  not  believe  is  due  to  the  beet  crop  raised  in  that  country,  although 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  in  the  last 
10  years  from  $80  to  $150  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  and  other  places  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  learn  so.  We  have  it  thrown  in  our  faces  many 
times  when  we  bring  up  the  sugar  business  that  we  are  way  behind 
the  times,  and  when  the  people  go  to  uphold  the  sugar  business  in  our 
country  they  talk  as  you  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  farmers  or  the  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  hired  aeents,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Great  Western 
Co.  According  to  them  all  of  our  benefits  grow  out  of  the  sugar 
business. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  think  I  talk  exactly  like  a  hired  agent  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Quite  a  good  deal,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  glad  you  put  it  in  that  way.  You  think  I  am 
a  paid  agent  or  talk  like  one  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  think  I  talk  like  one? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  try  and 
get  the  honest  facts  in  tms  matter,  so  that  when  this  question  is  pre- 
sented by  this  committee  to  Congress  and  their  recommendations  are 
made,  I  want  to  have  something  to  present  as  given  by  intelligent 
men  that  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Do  you  know  what 
profit  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  made  out  of  a  ton  of  beets  deliv- 
tred  by  you  to  them ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.    Could  I  ask  you  do  you  know  any  such  thing? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  business  and  you  are.  I 
am  not  supposed  to  know  that.  Ask  me  something  about  lumber  and 
I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  not  oigaged  in  the  sugar  end  of  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  yes;  you  are  raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  not  the  sugar  end;  uiat  is  the  grower's  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  where  the  sugar  starts  from^  in  the 
grower's  end  of  it.  Now,  you  hare  told  us  that  you  ^t  so  much  per 
acre  from  your  beets.    Are  not  the  tops  worth  somettiing  te  you  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  sold  mine  this  year  for  $3.75. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  this  profit  of  $3.50  per  acre  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  production  of  your  beets,  was  that  the  total  profit  you  got 
out  of  your  crop,  or  did  you  get  an  additional  $3.75  for  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  pasture  in  the  field,  and  of  course  it  is  worth 
a  little  more  than  in  other  crops. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Bodkin,  as  I  understood  you  yesterday,  the 
sugar  company  have  led  vou  to  beheve  that  unless  they  have  adequate 
protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  foreign  imported  sugar  they  can 
not  run  and  pay  you  the  prices  for  sugar  beets  they  now  pay  you;  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  We  beheve  they  would  not  pay  us  the  price,  not 
that  they  could  not. 

i£r.  Fordney.  Then  how  do  you  feel  about  the"  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintaining  a  duty  on  sugar  ?  Do  you  want  it  continued  under 
present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  and  I  are  getting  together  now.  We  are  not 
enemies  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  show  you  wh}^,  and  then  we  would  be  enemies 
again. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  no;  we  would  not.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
you  for  any  reason  you  might  have.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  why  you 
are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  particularly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  just  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty,  anywav  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  I  thought  maybe  you  would  want  to  know  wny 
I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  I  would  hke  to  know  why.  I  want  all  the  facts 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  believe  I  stated  that  vesterday.  We  figure  that  as 
it  is  the  Great  Western  is  paying  us  tnis  price,  and  if  there  was  no 
tariflF  they  would  not  pay  up  any  more  money;  and  he  said  that  if  they 
took  off  the  tariff,  then  he  could  never  get  the  farmers  to  raise  the 
beets,  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  money  while  he  could. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Who  made  that  statement  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Chester  Morey. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Chester  Morey  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Chester  Morey,  the  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  Then  we  figure  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  he  woxild 
still  tighten  down  on  us.  instead  of  loosening  up,  but  if  he  would 
looeen  up  one  of  those  dollars  we  would  cover  him  up  with  beets,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  hurt  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  But  he  did  not  loosen  up  with  that  dollar  t 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  but  we  have  got  him  in  a  fair  way. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  that  is  good,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You 
should  have  your  fair  share  of  profit  in  the  busmess. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  we  have  got  to  say  concerning  the  tariff. 
If  we  could  get  a  little  of  it  we  would  favor  the  tariff,  and  we  favor 
the  tariff  in  hopes  to  get  a  Uttle  of  it,  because  we  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  are  you  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
in  your  politics? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  nothing. 

Mr.  Fo&dnby.  Oh,  yes,  you  are. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  vote  first  for  one  and  then  for  another,  always  try- 
ins  to  look  for  something  good. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  look  like  an  intelligent  fellow,  and  I  would  take 
700  to  be  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  just  as  good  people  as  you  have  talked  the  oth^ 
way  to  me,  and  that  keeps  me  straddUng  the  fence. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  will  accept  that  as  one  on  me.  You  say  you  are 
straddling  the  fence,  but  you  are  a  protectionist  on  sugar,  x  ou  are 
Vke  the  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana.  They  all  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  come  up  here  and  pray  that  their  party  may  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  the  duty  on  sugar.  Mr.  Bodkin,  about  what  per- 
centage of  the  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields  are  these  ''degraded 
laborers  "  that  you  spoke  of  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think.  Congressman  Fordney,  that  the  designating 
ci  the  labor  being  ''degraded"  is  hardly  according  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  tnat  way  unless  that 
is  what  be  stated.  v 

Mr.  Malby.  We  have  no  degraded  labor  in  the  United  States.     It  \ 
is  all  free  labor,  and  all  labor  is  well  paid. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  the  paper  misquotes  him,  and  I  understood 
him  just  as  the  newspapers  did: 

Witn€M  saya  tAvm  derelietfl  toil  in  sugar  industry.  Men,  women,  and  children 
labor  fiom  10  to  16  hours  a  day  at  back-breaking  work  in  beet  fields. 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  That  is  all  right.  There  is  no  misquotation  about 
that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  It  savs  here  that  the  witness  said :  "  Slum  derelicts 
toil  in  sugar  industry.'^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  that  these  agents  went  among  the  slums  to  get 
the  poorpeople.  Because  a  man  is  poor  you  consider  him  a  degraded 
man.     We  do  not  consider  him  sucn. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  do  not  put  that  word  in  my  mouth  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Where  did  they  get  this  degraded  stuff  t  I  never 
quoted  that.  I  said  they  go  among  the  slums  and  get  tlie  poor 
people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  will  have  to  interview  the  newspaper  reporter. 
I  did  not  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Did  I  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  takes  it  from  your  testimony  given  hete  yester- 
day, I  presume. 

Mr.  ibODKiN.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  talked  any  about  a  degraded 
man.  I  said  they  go  in  the  slums  and  get  the  poor  people,  itocause 
a  man  lives  in  tne  slums  and  is  poor,  the  paper  tnen  says  he  is  a 
degraded  man,  does  it  f 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Because  a  man  is  poor  is  no  reason  he  is  a  slum. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  they  go  in  the  slums. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  mean  then  that  he  goes  in  the  districts  of  the 
poor  people  and  gets  the  better  class  of  3iem? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  gets  any  class  he  can,  but  when  he  goes  in  a  dicH 
trict  of  poor  people  and  gets  any  class,  that  is  all  he  can  do — get  any 
man  that  win  do  this  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  would  not  say  because  a  man  is  poor  he  belongs 
to  the  slums.  I  would  infer  from  the  word  ''slum  that  it  means 
the  worst  class  of  people  we  have  in  the  country,  not  because  they 
are  poor  at  all.  Plenty  of  poor  people  live  right  in  your  community 
and  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  are  good,  honest  people. 
Because  they  are  poor  is  no  reason  why  they  are  dishonest  or  slums. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  might  have  used  the  word  ''slums,"  but  that  is 
what  the  field  agent  said,  that  they  go  in  the  slums.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  that  class 
of  people  are  employed  in  your  fields  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  1  could  not  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  a  large  or  small  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  they  grow  lots  or  beets,  men  the  percentage  is 
more  than  when  they  grow  a  few  beets.  Some  of  these  people  have 
lived  out  amongst  us  until  they  are  not  slums,  but  they  still  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  in  the  beet  fields  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  their  children  do  the  heft  of  the 
work,  and  we  only  have  contract  labor  in  that  State  where  a  man 
cultivates  a  large  number  of  acres  of  beets.  Then  he  contracts  it 
to  some  parties,  and  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  told,  that  Rus- 
sians have  been  brought  there  from  your  State  to  contract  for  the 
growing  of  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  they  are  very 
efficient  labor  indeed,  and  the  price  paid  to  those  people  for  doing 
all  .the  handwork  that  you  spoke  of  yesterday — in  fact  doin^  every- 
thing except  teamwork— is  $20  per  acre,  in  the  State  of  ^iichigan. 
Twenty  dollars  per  acre  includes  the  cost  of  preparing  the  beete  to 
be  loaned  onto  the  wagons  to  go  to  the  shipping  point,  and  all  the 
cultivating,  all  the  thinning,  and  all  the  work  of  every  description 
except  teamwork. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Would  they  not  use  a  team  to  the  cultivator  ?  Would 
not  that  be  considered  teamwork  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whatever  teamwork  is  necessary  the  owner  of  the 
land  furnishes,  and  all  the  handwork  is  done  for  $20  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  an^  handwork  at  all  in  my  statement  here. 
It  is  all  teamwork  and  irrigating. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  your  hoemg  teamwork,  too  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  the  handwork  is  thinning,  and  they  first  block 
them  and  do  the  thinning,  and  then  in  a  month  afterwards  they  go 
on  and  hoe  them,  just  chop  out  the  weeds,  and  so  forth;  that  is  the 
second  hoeing.  Then  there  is  the  third  hoeing,  and  if  the  beets  are 
big,  the  labor  contract  provides  that  they  will  pull  the  weeds  out 
instead  of  hoeing  them.  That  is  the  $10  summer  work,  and  then 
there  is  the  fall  work  when  the  fanner  plows  them  out  with  his  beet 
puller.  Then  their  handwork  commences,  gathering  them  and 
throwing  them  in  place  and  cutting  the  tops  off  and  throwing  the 
beets  in  a  pile  ready  to  be  loaded. 
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.  Mr,  FOR0NBT.  In  your  statemeat  yesterday  you  did  give  hftnd- 
worky  wA  90  doicrifaied  it,  and  you  wei^e  asked  what  you  meant  by 
handwork.    You  said  handwork  was  $20  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  That  is, 
topping  and  thinning  and  blocking  and  hoeing.  That  is  what  we 
hire  the  Bussians  for.  I  just  told  what  handwork  was.  In  my 
statement,  itemized,  there  was  no  handwork.  The  handwork  was 
given  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  $20  per  acre,  that  we  pay  the  Russians, 
so  to  speak. 

^  The  Chatrman.  In  other  words,  he  means  to  say  that  he  did  not 
j^ve  an  itemized  statement  of  the  handwork.  The  cost  of  the  hand- 
work was  included  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Handwork  is  $20  per  acre,  plowing  $2.50  per  acre, 
harrowing  80  cents  per  acre: 

Mr:  FoRDNET.  A  portion  of  each  of  those  is  handwork,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Harrowing  handwork  ?  In  harrowing  I  have  four 
horses.    There  are  no  horses  used  on  the  handwork. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  does  somebody  drive  the  horses  or  do  they 
drive  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Somebody  drives  them^  of  course,  but  that  is  not 
handwork. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  This  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  Michigan  all 
of  the  work  in  the  field  is  done  for  $20  an  acre,  except  what  the 
horses  do. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  four  horses  on  a  harrow,  heavy  harrowing, 
«8  I  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  That  id  not  what  I  am  talking  about.  You  mi^ht 
have  six  horses,  and  you  would  still  have  to  have  somebody  to  drive 
them. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  and  if  vou  onlv  had  one  horse  you  would  have 
to  have  somebody  to  drive  him.    That  would  be  a  team. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  do  not  care  how  many  horses  you  have  on  that 
harrow.  Three  horses  might  pull  it  or  four  horses  might  pull  it  or 
five  horses  mi^ht  pull  it.  I  mentioned  nothing  about  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  human  labor  put  upon  it,  not  the  horse  work.  You 
have  said  it  cost  you  $20  for  handwork,  and  for  plowing,  $2.50.  Part 
of  that  plovmig  was  handwork. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Fart  of  that  plowing  handwork? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY .  Do  you  not  have  somebody  to  drive  the  team  % 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  never  had  a  team  out  but  what  I  had  somebody  to 
drive  it. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  that  is  team  work. 

Mr*  Fobdnby.  Then  what  is  the  horse  work  ?  Is  there  not  a  dif- 
ference between  horse  work 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  are  talking  about  a  separate  team,  without  a 
driver. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  I  am  trping  to  get  an  intelligent  understanding  as 
to  what  it  costs  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  beets  there,  and  what  kind  of 
work  you  do  on  it,  horse  work  or  human  work. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  call  team  work  including  a  driver. 

•Mr.  Fobdnby.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  a  driver  whenever  we  take  out  a  team. 
The  work  of  those  Russians  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  horses. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Besides  the  $20  handwork,  you  furnish  a  team  and 
the  man  to  drive  it  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  have  a  team  to  do  the  plowing,  and  a  man  to 
drive  it  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  so  on  all  those  things  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  the  S20  for  handwork  does  not  include  any  work 
where  a  team  is  used? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  sir;  it  is  handwork. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  planting  and  cultivating  and  ditching  men- 
tioned two  or  three  times  over  there  in  your  estimate  is  all  extra  work 
over  and  above  this  $20  per  acre  handwork  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  vou  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  raise  beets,  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  compel  you  to  raise  them,  in  your  State,  is 
there  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all.  Perhaps  some  other  members  have 
some  Questions  they  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  item  of  $20  per  acre  for  handwork,  in  view  of 
your  detailed  statement  as  to  the  other  work,  is  a  little  large.  Could 
you  give  us  some  of  the  items  that  make  up  that  $20  an  acre,  exclud- 
ing your  seed  and  plowing  and  harrowing  and  planting  and  cultH 
vatin^  and  ditching  and  imgation  ?  Twenty  dollars  would  strike  me 
as  bemg  a  little  large  for  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  that  handwork? 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  that  handwork  consist  of;  I  mean,  in  a 
general  way  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  got  the  statement  here  that  contains  it.  I 
might  misquote  it  a  few  cents.  I  have  never  looked  at  one.  My  son 
has  tended  my  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Give  it  in  a  general  wav;  that  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  blockmg,  I  think,  is  $2  per  acre,  and  the  thin* 
ning  is  $4  per  acre,  which  makes  $6  for  the  olocking  and  thinning; 
that  is,  the  first  time  over.  Then  the  second  harrowing  is  $2.50 
per  acre  and  the  third  harrowing  $1.50  per  acre.  I  think  that  is 
right — ^the  wav  it  is  proportioned.  That  makes  $10  for  the  sum- 
mer work.  The  fall  work  is  when  the  beets  are  plowed  out  with  a 
beet  puller.  The  handwork  is  then  to  gather  all  of  those  beets 
and  throw  them  in  piles.  Then  they  clean  away  a  place  of  clods  and 
cut  the  tops  off  of  these  beets  and  throw  them  on  this  cleaned-away 

f round.  So  far  as  that  being  a  little  high  is  concerned,  the  first 
eets  that  I  ever  raised  I  went  out  to  see  if  I  and  my  boys  could 
not  tend  them  without  hiring  it  done.  I  worked  something  like 
two  hours  and  then  I  went  to  fimiring  up  how  much  it  was  gom^  to 
cost  me.  I  found  that  it  would  take  $60  an  acre  on  the  first  time 
over.  I  sat  right  down  there  and  gave  my  boy  a  contract  for  it  for 
$20  an  acre  to  go  ahead  and  I  went  to  the  house.  If  you  think  that 
that  $20  an  acre  is  too  much,  I  would  say  that  there  are  only  a  few 
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people  that  can  do  that,  and  they  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  eheap 
labor  in' their  family. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  thought  it  was  high,  without  any  explanation. 
What  I  wanted  was  the  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  you  take  a  lot  of  beets  and  think  how  they 
have  to  be  fingered  over  and  so  on,  and  come  to  see  where  your 
profit  is,  you  will  see  how  it  is;  it  will  not  be  distributed  among 
Americans,  I  can  tell  you  that.  If  they  do  it,  it  will  be  more  like 
$40  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoKDNST.  Americans  in  Michigan  do  it  for  $20  an  acre  and 
deliver  the  beets  on  cars. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  reason  that  you  and  I  are  so  far  apart. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Bodkin,  that  that  is  ri^t. 

Mr.  BoDKDf.  WeU,  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  just  a 
word  at  this  point  f 

The  CwAiRiffAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Before  ^ou  came  in  I  made  a  statement  which  I 
wish  to  repeat  now.  Tms  is  the  only  witness  that  this  committee 
has  called  upon  to  give  testimony  here  who  is  a  beet  grower,  and  his 
testimony  as  to  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising  beets  in  Colorado  differs 
so  widdy  from  my  understanding  of  the  cost-^and  I  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  it,  I  think — ^in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  some  of  the 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  it  has  been  stated  here  before  this 
committee,  are  owned,  or  some  of  the  stock  in  some  of  the  factories 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  is  owned,  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  The  American  ^gar  Refining  Co.,  if  I  am  correctfy^  informed, 
has  stock  in  those  companies.  I  am  under  the  •impression  that  this 
•  witness  has  been  brought  here  to  show  how  unf airly  the  owners  of 
those  factories  deal  with  the  farmers,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  the  farmers  from  the  State  of  Michigan  who  raise  beets  for  the 
factories  in  which  this  same  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  inter- 
ested in  the  State  of  Michigan  come  here  and  testify.  The  testimony 
of  this  witness  is  so  different,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  the  testimony 
will  be  of  farmers  from  Michigan,  none  of  whom  I  have  in  mind — but 
there  are  20,000  farmers  in  our  State,  or  more  than  that  number, 
raising  beets — ^that  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  farmers  from  our 
State  also  give  testimony  along  that  line,  or  find  out  what  this  man 
was  brought  here  for. 

The  Chaibman.  These  g^itlemen  who  appear  here  to  testify,  who 
are  residents  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  ana  who  are  supposed  to  be, 
and  who  I  suppose  without  doubt  are,  beet-su^ar  farmers,  are  here 
because  they  apphed  to  the  chairman  to  be  heard  as  fanners. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Did  this  gentleman  apply  or  his  organization) 

The  Chairman.  His  oiganization,  as  I  started  to  state,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  complete  the  statement 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  applied  to  the 
chaiiman  to  be  heard  on  the  proposition  that  the  beet-sugar  factory 
had  not  treated  fairly  the  farmers  who  raised  sugar  beets;  and,  as  we 
were  specifically  directed  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
conditions  had  caused  or  tended  to  cause  unfair  treatment  of  the 
farmers — of  the  producers,  rather — by  the  beet-sugar  factories,  the 
chairxnan  ifelt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  hear  evidence,  especially  when 
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it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  evidence  would  be  of  a  character 
entirely  different  from  what  had  been  formerly  presented  to  the 
conmiittee;  by  Mr.  Morey,  for  instance,  from  Colorado.  iPersonaUy. 
I  would  say  this:  Of  course  it  will  depend  on  the  committee,  ana 
every  niember  of  the  conmiittee  will  have  just  as  much  ymce  in  it  as 
the  chair,  and  possibly  more  than  the  chair. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Not  at  all. 
*^  The  Chairman.  I  am  willing,  within  any  reasonable  limitations,  to 
hear  all  the  witnesses  on  any  side. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong*  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to  hear  witnesses  on  any  side  of 
any  pertinent  issue  that  was  raised  in  the  course  of  these  hearings; 
and  while  I  think  that  we  have  got  just  about  enough  hearings  laid 
out  to  last  us  through  this  week,  and  just  about  enougB  testimony  to 
last  until  Saturday  night,  nevertheless,  if  aii&r  Christmas,  when  the 
committee  reconvenes,  any  of  the  Michigan  beet  farmers  or  any  of  the 
California  sugar-beet  farmers,  or  anybody  else  wants  to  be  heard  by 
this  committee,  we  will  hear  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  not  close  my  ears  to  any  voice  that  comes 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  your  permission,  then,  I  will  ask  some  of  thd 
farmers  who  raise  beet!s,  both  for  the  factories  in  which  the  American 
Su^ar  Refining  Co.  have  stock  and  the  so-called  independent  fac- 
tories, to  come  here  and  show  what  treatment  they  get. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  particular  what  it  costs  per  acre  to  produce 
the  beets,  and  the  numoer  of  tons  produced  per  acre. 
.   Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  them.     I  am  going , 
away. 

Mr.  MaLtBY.  And  also  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  how  they  arrive  at  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  have  had  some  trouble  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  intention  to  be  absent  for  some  time  to 
come,  after  Saturday;  but  if  the  committee,  or  any  three  members  of 
the  committee,  will  go  on  and  take  the  testimony,  I  will  be  delighted. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  mean  after  the  holidays  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  right  now. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  could  not  get  the  men  here  before  the  hoUdays 
very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  true,  I  will  say  that  we  will  hear  any 
evidence  that  any  member  of  the  committee  wants  brought  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  one  exception.  It  will  cost  to  bring 
witnesses  from  Michigan  probably  $200  or  $300  apiece,  and  unless 
we  are  satisfied,  the  same  as  the  committee  has  oeen  satisfied  in 
other  cases,  that  we  are  justified  in  incurring  tlie  expense,  that  these 
witnesses  will  testify  to  facts  pertinent  to  the  investigation  which 
will  give  the  committee  some  new  light  on  matters,  we  do  not  want 
to  incur  the  expense;  but  if  it  is  something  we  want  to  hear,  we  will 
hear  them,  and  we  will  subpoena  your  witnesses  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  make  this  suggestion,  wliirh  may  be  applied 
sxihsequently  to  one  or  two  of  the  other  Western  States  f   It  seems  to 
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me  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  that  two  or  three  witneflsei)  might  be 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  just  one  moment.  For  instance,  these  gen- 
tlemen in  Colorado  wanted  me  to  subpoena  six  or  eight  or  nine  wit- 
nesses, and  it  costs  $300  or  $400  apiece  to  bring  those  witnesses  here, 
so  I  said,  ^' Just  send  us  two  or  three." 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yos.  Let  me  set  myself  clear,  here.  I  have  no 
other  purpose  in  view  but  the  one,  and  that  is  to  lejid  all  the  aid  in 
BSy  power  for  the  enooura^ment  of  the  growth,  the  increase  of  the 
industry,  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  This 
eommsttee,  as  I  unmrstood  it,  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  sugar 
trusts  of  the  country,  and  so  on;  We  are  making  an  honest  effort  to 
do  that,  and  I  think  we  have  some  very  valuable  information.  As  I 
before  stated,  the  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan  v^hich  I  have 
i!n  mind,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories,  are  partly  owned— the 
stock  of  that  company  is  partly  owned —  by  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  one  of  the  refining  companies  which  are  being  investigated 
here.  If  this  investigation  is  to  reach  out  to  the  ends  of  aU  the 
interests  belonging  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  then  it  affects 
those  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Chaxrhan.  It  undoubtediv  will,  Mr.  Fordnev. 

Mr.  FoRBNET.  Yes.  Therefore  this  testimony  is  quite  damaging  to 
the  concern  in  Colorado,  I  am  frank  to  admit,  exceedingly  damagmg. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  the  evidence  this  morning. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  We  heard  something  very  startling,  both  yesterday 
and  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  the  farmei-s  who  furnish  beets  to  those  fac- 
tories in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  come  here  and  testify.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  not  in  the  least,  nor 
have  I  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  m  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  vou  are  disinterested,  Mr.  Fordnev. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  I  want  to  get  all  tlie  information  we  can  get, 
to  enable  us  to  reach  a  just  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  Chair  is  eoncorned,  I  assure  you  we 
will  afford  you  all  the  facilities  possible. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  furnish  you  the  names  of  soni(»  of  the  men  who 
might  be  called. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  would  suggest,  as  I  have  many  times 
before,  that  you  should  try  not  to  duplicate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  vdW  avoid  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  trv  to  have  vour  witnesses  here  as  8<M)n  after 
the  holidays  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Th«  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  say  this:  This  committee  was 
limited  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  $25,000  for  its  expenses. 
The  expenses  we  have  so  far  incurred,  independent  of  these  supple- 
mental hearings,  which  we  are  holding  now,  have  been  alK)ut  $9,000. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  doing  fine. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  done  protty  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  need  more  money,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  will  join 
with  you  in  reqfuesting  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  printing,  I  think;  so  that  we 
have  any  reasonable  amount  of  money  we  need  for  expenses;    and 
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it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chfiir,  and  it  wiU  be  the  endeavor  of  the 
Chair  to  treat  any  gentleman  on  the  committee,  regardless  of  poU- 
ties  or  locality  or  geographical  location,  with  fairness. 
*  Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  remember 
this,  that  we  must  avoid  duplicating,  as  much  as  possible.  For 
instance,  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  wanted  to  send  us  a  dozen 
or  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  witnesses.  Now,  Mr.  Fordney,  do  not 
send  us  a  whole  lot  of  witnesses  from  Michigan,  every  one  of  whom 
will  follow  after  the  other  and  testify  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  No;  I  will  aim,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  somebody 
here  from  Michigan  who  is  more  than  the  ordinary  grower  of  beets; 
that  is,  more  than  the  ordinary  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  Fori>nbt.  I  mean  the  ordinary  grower  who  has  oidy  3  or  4 
or  6  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  any  witnesses  you  want  called, 
your  desire  will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  desire  of  the  chair- 
man.    We  want  to  hear  anybody  you  want  heard. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course  the  question  of  expense  is  important,  and  I 
want  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  feel  that 
the  committee  is  in  duty  bound  to  hetur  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  farmers  and  producers  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Hsr 
waiian  Islands.  That  is  a  matter  we  ought  not  to  overlook  in  this 
investigation. 

(Informal  conversation  followed,  which  the  stenographer  was 
directed  not  to  take. ) 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  get  a  man  who  is  familiar  with 
conditions  of  labor  and  of  work  and  contracts,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion over  there,  who  can  testify  from  the  producer's  standpoint,  so 
that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Balleu's  testimony  we  might  get  both  sides  of 
this  matter  fairly  presented  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  just  what  I  have  said  to  Mr. 
Fordney.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  be  fair  to 
everybody  and  every  interest,  and  from  every  angle;  but  we  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  thing  unduly. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  I  know  a  man  who  can  produce  this  informa- 
tion without  going  out  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  resume  the  examination  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  question  I  want  to  ask,  if  the  other  members 
are  through.  Mr.  Bodkin,  what  chance  has  the  man  who  grows  beets 
on  his  own  responsibility,  without  any  contract  or  any  arrangement 
with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  (>o.,  to  sell  his  beets  to  that  company 
without  a  prior  agreement,  in  advance,  with  them,  before  he  plantfii 
cultivates,  and  harvests  his  crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  not  duv  them  under  any  consideration. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  intend  to  tell  the  committee  that  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  beet-growing  industry  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  only  business.    It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  moment.  1  do  not  care  whether  it  is  business 
or  otherwise.     I  want  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  mean  to  mt  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man  can  not 
go  out  and  do  an  honesty  open-handed  businesB  and  grow  his  beets  to 
suit  himself  t 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Ana  get  his  crop  ready  for  delivery^  and  deliver  it  to 
these  sugar-beet  peopde  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  he  has  got  to  be  bound  by  contract  in 
advance,  before  they  will  even  agree  to  take  his  beets  ? 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBBNET,  Bo  you  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man,  inde- 
pendent of  a  contract,  has  raised  beets,  in  your  State,  and  the  com- 
panv  has  refused  to  take  them  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  m. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  did  he  do  with  his  beets ;  were  they  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  stock  feeder. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Why  did  they  refuse  to  take  them,  do  you  know  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  all  know.  How  could  a  sugar  factory  do  business 
on  expecting  the  farmers  to  grow  beets  ?  They  have  got  to  have  these 
contracts  signed  up  and  keep  after  the  people,  until  they  get  sufficient 
contracts  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  know  this,  that  in  the  State  bf  Michigan  an  inde- 
pendent raiser  of  beets  in  that  way  can  find  a  market  if  the  factory  can 
use  his  beets  unless  they  are  overstocked,  and  if  they  are  overstocked 
they  always  take  care  of  their  contracts  first. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  is  too  smart  to  do  that  loose  a 
business. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  "too  smart"  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  are  too  smart  to  depend  on  the  farmers.  They 
mi^t  not  get  any  contracts,  and  they  would  not  know  what  they  were 
domg. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  I  am  not  talking  about  their  depending  on  them 
at  all.  Some  of  them  have  raised  beets  and  could  not  dispose  of  them, 
and  you  would  have  us  understand  that  they  can  not  dispose  of  them 
without  a  contract;  is  that  itf 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  have  you  to  understand  that  they  would  not 
think  of  taking  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  the  general  practice,  wherever  a  factory 
depends  on  supplies  from  the  farmers;  for  instance  a  corn  factory  or 
a  tomato  factory  or  any  factory  that  makes  its  product  from  the 
farmers'  product,  do  they  not  always  see,  by  contract,  that  they  will 
have  supplies  enough  to  keep  their  factory  going  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Any  that  I  ever  heard  of  did. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  always  have  contracts,  to  know  what  they  are 
going  to  get. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  the  remarkable  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  draw  out  was  as  to  the  condition  here,  which  is  that  if  an 
independent  man  goes  to  work,  or  a  man  on  his  own  initiative  goes 
to  work,  and  raises  beets,  he  has  got  to  feed  his  beets  to  stock,  and 
he  can  not  sell  them  to  the  Great  Western  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  the  fact  is  c>stablished,  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The  committee  will  excuse  you 
from  further  attendance,  Mr.  Bodkin,  with  thanks  for  your  courteous 
answers  to  the  questions  propounded. 
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TSSTIKOVY  OF  KB.  K  TS.  OQKBe. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs^  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your 
full  name  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  E.  U.  Combs. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Combs.  Fort  Moi^an,  Colo. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  examination  in  chief  for  the  committee  will  be. 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fordney ;  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fordney, 
^  Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Combs,  are  you  a  grower  of  beeta  in  Colorado) 
.  Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  How  many  acres  of  beets  didvou  raise  this  last  vear  i 

Mr.  Combs.  I  raised  only  about  10  acres.  Tliat  is,  I  harvested,  only 
about  10  acres. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Bodkin's  testimony  here,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Bodkin  as  to  the  average 
tonnage  per  acre  of  beets  raised  in  Colorado — ^about  10  tons  to  the 
acre — throughout  the  State  ? 
.  Mr.  Combs.  Statistics  give  about  10}  tons  as  the  average. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  percentage  of  sugar  was  shown  in  your  beets  ? 
Do  vou  market  your  beets  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs,   les. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  percentage  of  sugar  did  you  get  in  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  not  figured  the  average  percentage  as  yet, 
because  the  returns  were  not  all  in  when  I  left;  but  the  average  will 
be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  the  price  per  ton  will  be  about  how  much, 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  ('ombs.  $6.25,  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $5.26  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  not  as  high  an  average  as  Mr.  Bodkin's. 
He  received  $5.76  for  his,  I  believe  he  stated. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  about  what  is  the  average  price  per 
ton  that  is  paid  by  that  company  to  the  average  farmer  m  your  dis- 
trict or  in  that  locality  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  tell  you  what  Mr.  Dixon,  the  vice  president  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  told  me  the  day  before  I  came  away, 
and  he  took  these  figures  from  his  books.  Ho  said  up  to  the  19th  of 
November  the  average  test  showed  15.57. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  would  get  paid  on  the  basis  of  16,  would 
you  not,  according  to  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  that  would  be  an  average  of  about  $5.50.  That 
is  what  I  have  had  in  my  mind  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wliat  aid  you  say  the  yield  was  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  15.57  per  cent, 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  what  price  per  ton? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  would  be  $5.50. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $5.50  ? 

Mi\  Combs.  Yes;  under  16  and  over  15.50. 
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Mr.  VoBDNBT.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with  tests  made  as  to  the 
3ii^ar  content  in  your  beets  made  by  this  company  ? 

Mr.  OoM&s.  I  have  had  no  reafton  to  question  them.- 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  you  are  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  want  to  say  this,  if  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  FoRPNEY.  Anything  you  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  hare  been  perfectly 
fair.  They  have  lived  up  to  their  contract  with  the  farmer  as 
Tegards  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  that  contract,  and  in 
instances  I  think  they  have  done  more  than  they  really  agreed  to  d<), 
Bo  far  as  the  contract  goes.  As  a  grower,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
that,  but  the  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  their  contract  is  not  liberal 
enough,  the  comp^isation  is  not  great  enough,  for  the  grower.  I 
have  made  these  same  statements  to  the  officials  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FORBNEY.  Have  they  at  any  time  given  you  any  encourage- 
ment to  think  that  they  would  change  the  contract  and  make  better 
the  conditions  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  stated  within  the  last  week  or  10  days  that  they 
would  consider  a  proposition  that  we  had  made.     •       • 

The  Chairman.  In  what  period  of  time  do  you  say  ? 
'    Mr.  Combs.  Within  the  last  two  weeks;  within  10  days;  within  the 
time  since  they  knew  we  were  summoned  to  Washington. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  you  care  to  state  to  this  committee  what 
your  proposition  to  them  is  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  CoBffBs.  We  asked  that  they  pay  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  beetb 
and  25  cents  for  each  unit  above  12  per  cent,  and  paying  on  the 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  instead  of  on  the  half  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  going  to  help  you  a  Uttle,  if  I  can,  now.  Let 
me  tell  you  under  what  conmtions  tlie  farmer  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
raises  beets  for  our  factory.  The  factory  pays  $4.50  per  ton  for  12 
per  cent  sugar  in  the  beet,  and  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that — I 
do  not  think  the  fraction  is  considered,  but  for  every  1  per  cent  above 
that — the  farmer  receives  33 J  cents.  He  loses  33|  cents  for  each  1 
per  cent  below  12  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet;  but  the  average 
throu^out  the  State  runs,  this  year,  I  believe,  about  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  a  sliding  scale,  both  ways. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  sUding  scale  goes  with  it — 33J  cents  for  every 
1  per  cent  above  12  per  cent  and  $4.50  flat  for  12  per  cent  beets. 
The  fahners  in  our  State  receive  upward  of  $6  a  ton  for  their  beets. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  always  contended,  and  to  the  sugar  people,  that 
by  virtue  of  their  contract  they  have  admitted  they  could  pay  $5  for 
12  per  cent  beets.  That  being  the  case,  it  figures  right  near  40  cents 
a  unit.  In  12  per  cent  beets  they  have  paid  for  the  handling  of  the 
tonnage,  and  all  of  the  saccharine  extracted  from  the  beet  above  12 
per  cent  is  really  velvet — clear  money — except  the  labor  to  put  the 
sugar  in  the  bag  and  a  little  extra  labor  in  tne  f actoiy.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  they  at  least  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  ratio  per 
cent  above  12  per  cent  that  they  do  ^p  to  that  point.  In  fact,  the 
scale  should  shde  the  other  way — tihat  the  greater  the  per  cent  the 
more  they  shovid  pay  for  that  extra  percentage;  but  we  only  asked 
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that  they  pay  the  same  ratio,  which  would  make  more  mon^  in  the 
end  for  beets  than  the  fanner  was  asking. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Your  proposition  to  them  of  $5  per  ton  flat  for  1^ 
per  cent  and  25  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  is  practically 
the  same  as  $4.50  flat  and  33^  cents  when  it  gets  up  to  16  per  cent 
su^ar? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  say  yes,  without  figuring  it  exactly. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  So  that  on  16  per  cent  bcKsts  your  proposition  would 
woidd  be  almost  identical  with  that  now  in  vos^e  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan with  the  farmers,  both  independent  ana  aU  others,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  You  are  demanding  S5  for  12  per  cent.  That  is  50  cents 
above  what  is  paid  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  50  cents,  exactly,  above  the  price  we  are  being 
paid  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  other  words,  we  would  get  $6  for  16  per  cent  beets. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  16  per  cent  beets  your  $5  flat  and  25  cents  for 
each  per  cent  is  practically  equivalent  to  $4.50  flat  and  33^  cents 
for  each  per  cent. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  I  presume  so,  without  going  into  the  figures. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  There  would  be  just  a  little  difference  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  would  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  you  make  any  state- 
ment that  you  see  fit  to  make  to  this  committee,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  as  between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  in  your  State. 
Have  you  anything  further  that  you  could  say  without  my  asking  you 
direct  questions  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  so  much  to  this,  and  your  asking  Questions 
refreshes  my  memory.  As  I  have  often  said  in  my  talks  on  tnis  ques- 
tion, I  could  talk  an  hour  and  a  half  each  evening  in  the  week  on  this 
subject  and  not  exhaust  the  subject,  and  this  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
same  way.. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  acre  to  raise  your  beets  t 
What  has  it  cost  you  this  year  ?  Could  you  give  that  in  detail  or  in 
a  lump  sum  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  1  could  sive  some  figures.  As  I  have  itemized  this,  the 
current  price  for  hand  labor  is  $20  per  acre  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  plowing  of  the  ground  is  $3  per  acre.  Would  you 
like  me  to  itemize  this,  or  shall  I  give  you  the  sum  total )  I  do  not 
want  to  be  tedious. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  You  can  itemize  it  and  then  give  the  sum  total,  and 
you  can  hand  that  to  the  stenographer  when  you  get  throu^;  but  to 
refresh  our  memories  will  you  just  itemize  it  as  you  go  along  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Plowing  is  $3. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoBiBS.  Now,  I  would  like  to  sav  that  probablv  some  of  you 
gendemen  do  not  understand  about  tnis  price  for  plowing,  and  it 
might  look  high ;  but  when  you  analyze  that  you  will  see  that  it  is 
not.  We  plow  the  ground  for  beets  some  12  incnes  in  depth,  and  that 
requires  four  good  horses,  and  If  acres  or  2  acres  a  day  is  about  all  the 
work  you  can  accomplish.  That  is  why  it  is  worth  $3 .  In  fact,  you 
can  not  hire  men  to  ao  this  work  for  $3 ;  they  will  want  $4.  The  har- 
rowing—twice, I  figure^is  30  cents  for  each  harrowmg,  which  makes 
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60  cents  per  acre.    I  figure  floating  the  ground  close  at  30  cents  per 
acre. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Floatmg  the  ground,  30  cents  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  This  all  requires  four  horses.  It  is  heavy  work. 
It  is  done  thoroughly.  As  to  planting,  the  customary  price,  and  the 
price  the  sugar  companicMS  used  to  pay  when  they  driliea  the  beets  for 
the  fanner,  at  the  start,  is  50  cents  per  acre. 

The  seed  is  20  pounds,  which  we  are  under  contract,  I  suppose,  to 
plant.  That  is  $2  per  acre.  Cultivating  the  beets  four  times — that 
18  team  work — at  40  cents  an  acre,  is  $1.60.  Some  cultivate  more  and 
some  less.    That  is  about  the  average. 

With  us  we  water  the  beets  twice — some  more — and  we  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  to  be  able  to  water  them  twice,  and  the  ditching 
is,  each  time,  40  cents,  or  80  cents  an  acre.     This  is  team  work. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  just  given  diteliing. 

Mr.  Combs.  Ditching  the  oeets,  ready  to  run  the  water  in.  Then, 
watering  twice  at  50  cents  an  acre  each  time,  is  a  dollar  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  a  dollar  each  time? 

Mr.  Combs.  $1  for  the  season,  watering  twice  at  50  cents  each 
time. 

Pulling  the  beets,  $2.50  per  acre.     That  is  team  work. 

Hauling  the  beets,  per  ton,  to  the  railroad,  averages  about  50  cents 
per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  out  of  the  farmer,  or  does  the 
factory  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  farmer  delivers  these  beets  on  the  cars. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is,  he  delivers  them  to  the  railroad;  he  does 
not  take  them  to  the  factory  door  'i 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  they  prepare  beet  dumps  about  every  2  or 
3  miles  along  the  railroad,  and  the  farthest  distance  a  farmer  would 
have  to  draw  his  beets  is  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  I  should  judge. 
The  average  would  probably  be  2  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  In  that  average  per  acre  for  hauling,  10  tons  per 
acre,  60  cents  per  ton,  it  would  make  $6  per  acre;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Combs,  i  es,  sir.  I  am  figuring  $6.60,  because  I  am  figuring 
an  average  of  11  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  ranges  from  10^  tons  to  11  tons.  I  think  the  aver- 
age for  the  State  is  probably  nearly  11  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AB  right,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  cash  rent  that  is  customary  is,  as  Mr.  Bodkin  gave 
it,  S20  per  acre  for  good  beet  ground.  That  takes  the  best  land  we 
have,  and  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation  and  the  best  fertilized. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  usually  raise  beets  on  the  very  best  land  you 
have? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  always  the  best  land  that  is  devoted  to  the  beet 
culture;  yes.  That  makes  a  total  cost  of  $68.90.  I  have  fibred  the 
average  at  1 1  tons  per  acre,  at  an  average  price  of  $5.50,  which  would 
be  $60.50. 

Now,  I  will  say,  in  all  fairnass  to  everybody  concerned,  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  raised  an  average  of  20  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre 
this  year  on  the  beets  harvested,  which  shows  me  a  good  profit.  My 
yield  was  the  maximum. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  This  was  about  your  cost'  as  well  afi  other  people's 
cost? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  This  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  give  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  you  raised  how  many  tons  I 

Mr.  Combs.  Right  at  20  tons.     I  had  not  got  my  last  returns. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  At  $5.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  mine  will  only  run  about  $5.26.  The  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beets  was  low  because  of  the  extensive  yield. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given,  so  far,  the  figures  that  you  think 
are  average  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Rather  than  your  own  individual  figures  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  That  is  not  my  own  individual,  but  that  is  the 
average  price  paid  in  the  country  for  this  labor;  that  is  what  I  am 
giving  you.  xSJow,  for  the  hauling  some  pay  75  cents  a  ton  and  some 
pay  60  cents;  but  a  fair  average  would  oe  60  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  On  yoiu*  land  this  year  your  crop  yielded  you,  as 
you  figure  it  now,  $106  per  acre,  and  it  cost  you  $58.90  per  acre  to 
produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Leaving  you  a  profit  of  $46.10,  but  you  say  your, 
crop  was  the  maximum  m  the  State  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  As  the  sugar  people  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
''We  can  not  see  that  you  have  got  any  kick  coming."  I  said,  '*I 
have  not,  from  this  year's  business;  but  from  my  last  20  years' 
business  experience  I  figure  profits.  I  figiu*e  the  average  pronts  fw 
a  number  of  years,  and  when  we  start  out  to  beat  that  average  we 
are  up  against  a  hard  game.  And  in  the  same  way,  in  the  production 
of  sugar  beets,  looked  at  from  a  business  standpoint,  we  have  an 
average,  and  that  is  what  we  must  go  by.  Now,  when  we  must  beat 
that  average  to  make  a  profit,  we  might  just  as  well  go  out  and  play 
a  roulette  wheel,  except  that  the  percentage  against  us  there  would 
not  be  so  large. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  your  estimate  there  is  $20  per  acre  for  rent  of 
land.  If  you  were  renting  your  land  outright  and  the  contractor,  or 
the  party  renting,  were  to  get  as  good  a  crop  as  you  have  got  he  could 
P^y  you  $20  an  acre  rent  for  the  land  and  still  make  $46.10  profit  per 
acre  for  the  crop.  In  other  words,  if  you  add  that  $20  rent  to  your 
profit  you  will  have  $66.10  for  your  land  per  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  if  you  added  the  $20  to  the  profit,  you  would  have 
to  take  the  upkeep  of  your  place,  including  the  assessments  for  the 
water  right  and  taxes  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes;  I  say  for  profit  and  rent  you  would  have 
$66.10? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  of  nothing  else  on  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  labor  we  have  is  pnncipally,  in  the  beet  fields  in 
our  country,  Russians  or  Belgians  or  Germans — ^foreign  labor,  mostly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  that  Tabor,  where  you 
hire  them  by  the  day;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  contract— the  hand- 
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work — about  what  wages  do  tliey  make  a  day?  Can  you  give  us 
that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  You  can  not  liire  those  people  by  the  day.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  hire  by  tlxe  day,  in  worfang  the  beets. 

Mr.  PoRDNBY.  They  do  it  by  contract  t 

Mr.  Combs.  They  do  it  by  contract;  and  I  will  say  that  one  man  is 
BupaK)8ed  to  take  oare  of  10  acres  of  beets,  which  at  $20  an  acre  would 
be  9200  for  handwork  on  10  acres.  It  requires  about  00  days  in  the 
season  to  do  that  handwork. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  for  90  days  of  work  a  man  earns  about  $200 1 
•  Mr.  Combs.  Yea.  I  do  not  remembw  how  that  would  figure,  but 
it  would  be  about  $2.25  a  day  on  the  aTerage.  The  man  has  got  then 
the  othei:  nine  months  of  the  year  to  do  something  else  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  a  good  class  of  labor,  in  your  State,  Russians, 
at  that  work  ? 

Mr.  OoMBs.  Do  you  mean  is  it  efficient  labor  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  very  much  so;  very  efficient. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  other  question.  What  are  your  relations, 
generaUy,  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CioMBs.  None  whatever,  except  as  a  grower  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoBDVEY.  Nothing  more  than  the  average  farmer  in  the  State 
has? 

Mr.  CoMBs.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohairmak.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
cfuestions  now,  and  I  must  go  away.  Mr.  Combs,  do  you  know  what 
it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  these  western  beetnsugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Now,  let  me  understand  what  vou  mean  by  the  cost 
to  produce  a  pound  of  sugar.  Do  you  mean  the  sugar  produced  and 
put  on  the  market,  or  do  you  mean  the  factory  cost  ? 

The  Chaibmak.  I  mean  the  factory  cost,  and  to  put  it  on  the  rail- 
road for  delivery  at  the  factory  door;  or,  you  may  put  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  relate  to  the  factory  cost. 

The  CHAraMAN.  At  the  factory  door? 

Mr.  OoMBs.  The  sugar  in  the  bag  at  the  factory  costs  S2.591  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Or  2*501  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Colorado  figures  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  average  cost  in  the  arid  States. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  by  that,  where  the  sugar  beets  are 
irrigated? 

Jir.  Combs.  Yes.  These  figures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  any  other  States  except  aria  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  those  figures,  was  the  depreciation  of 
the  plant  allowed  for? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  nothing— — 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  for  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  enters  in.  There  is  nothing  allowed  for  that. 
There  is  nothing  allowed  for  the  administration  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  interest  on  their  investment  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  Nothing  whatever.  That  is  the  actual  coat  to  pro- 
duce and  sack  the  sugar  in  the  factory. 

The  Ghaijeucan.  Without  either  depreciation  of  the  plant  or 
interest  on  the  investment  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Nothing  of  that  sort.  This  is  for  the  labor  employed, 
the  fuel,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ton  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  itemized  statement  of  what 
enters  into  that  cost  of  S2.591 1 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  sum  and  substance,  the  ooai  of  the  fuel  per  ton 
for  beets,  to  work  them  into  a  sogar,  is  51.80  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  fuel  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Of  the  fuel  to  manufacture  these  beets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  manufacture  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  talking,  now,  of  everythmg  as  based  on  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  tne  fuel,  put  into  the  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  fuel  that  is  used  to  work  a  ton  of  beets 
into  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  the  fuel  put  into  the  furnace,  or  do  you  bring 
your  labor  into  some  other  item? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  straight  fuel,  the  coal  and  the  coke; 
that  is  to  say.  The  lime  rock  used  to  purify  the  juice  is  30  cents  per 
ton.  Now,  that  is  high,  because  in  this  average  there  was  much  of 
the  sirup  worked  in  Steffens  and  the  sugar  extracted.  However,  in 
eui*  country  they  do  not  do  that  any  more;  it  does  not  pay.  That 
requires  more.  The  real  average  of  the  sugar,  without  working 
that,  would  be  about  16  to  18  cents.     I  am  trying  to  get  averages. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  averages. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  sacks  to  sack  this  sugar  would  be  29.82  cents  per 
ton.  The  filter  bags,  oil,  and  waste,  and  things  of  that  sort  about  the 
the  factory,  and  running  the  machinery  and  things  of  that  sort  make 
about  6i  cents  for  a  ton  of  beets. 

The  labor  employed  is  $1.0426.  The  cost  of  the  beets  on  the  aver- 
age is  estimated  as  we.  have  given  it  here,  at  $6.50  per  ton,  which 
makes  the  total  cost  $7.7238  for  the  sugar  from  a  ton  of  beets  in 
the  sacks. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  much  sugar  do  you  get  out  of  that  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  298.20  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  300  pounds? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  beet 
sugar  was  2.951  cents.    That  is  how  you  got  those  %ures? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  that  is  how  I  arrived  at  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  By  taking  it  on  a  ton  basis? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  on  beets  that  yield  a  greater  percentage  than 
15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  taking  averages. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  taking  averages  in  this? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  everything? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  of  years  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  am  giving  you  the  averages  of  several  factories  for  one 
season. 

The  Chairman.  For  one  season? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  factories  are  those  whose  averages  you  are 
giving  us  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  to  be  excused 
from  answering  that  question.  I  will  say  that  these  are  factories  in 
the  arid  States,  and  tne  figures  I  give  you  are  authentic. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  excuse  you,  of  course,  but  in 
order  for  this  testimony  to  be  of  anv  value,  it  has  got  to  be  compared 
with  testimony  already  given,  and  it  is  my  judgment,  unless  some 
member  of  the  committee  thinks  otherwise,  that  you  ought  to  tell 
where  and  how  you  got  these  fibres.    Do  not  you  gentlemen  think  so  t 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  so ;  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value,  we  ought  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  only  reason  for  excusing  you,  aside 
from  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  a  gentleman  in  certain  cases^  is 
that  you  might  be  about  to  incriminate  yourself  in  some  way  by  givmg 
the  information.  With  that  exception,  I  think  we  will  reauire  you  to 
answer  where  you  got  these  figures,  and  what  factories  tnese  ngures 
apply  to,  because  the  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  can  not  determine  what  this  thing  means  without  knowing 
that,  while  we  regret  asking  you  to  testify  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood  in  this,  that  I  am  under 
obligations,  confidential,  partially,  to  others,  you  see. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that  that  somebody  gave  you  this 
information  and  made  you  promise  not  to  tell  i 

lb.  Combs.  No,  not  exactly;  not  all  of  this  information;  some  of 
these  details. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  details  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  and  the  information  that  the  individuals  had  had 
not  been  purloined  from  the  sugar  companies  in  any  way.  It  was 
leffltimately  produced. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  given  to  you  in  confidence  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  that  is  the  position  I  am  in.  The  party  who  had 
this  was  entitled  to  the  information,  and  it  was  not  purloined  or 
obtained  in  any  illegitimate  way ;  and  I  am  not  a  party  to  that.  It 
is  a  matter  of  confidence,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  collecting  this  information  t 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  a  long  story. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how.  Answer  as  shortly  as  you  can.  Was 
it  because  you  are  on  this  beet-sugar  committee  of  the  Colorado 
Farmers'  Union  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  the  grocery  business, 
in  a  wholesale  way.  NaturaBy,  I  handled  the  finished  product  in 
the  sugar  business,  and  there  were  certain  oiganizations  in  our  State 
that  attempted  to  maintain  a  card  on  sugars,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
wanted  anybody  to  dictate  to  me  how  I  should  run  my  business. 
Therefore  we  never  agreed.  I  proposed  to  buy  sugar  for  the  lowest 
price  I  could  buy  it  for  and  to  seU  it  for  whatever  I  pleased.  For  that 
reason  there  was  always  friction;  and  from  that  I  commenced  the 
investigation;  and  at  one  time  I  figured,  and  was  identified  with  some 
people  who  expected  to  start  an  mdependent  sugar  factory,  and  we 
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were  doing  this  as  a  small  factory,  for  our  own  product,  that  we  might 
market  our  own  product. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs,  going  back  to  the  question  that  I 
left  you  on,  the  Chair  is  of  the  opimon,  in  regard  to  any  information 
that  you  have  obtained  from  anybody  else,  whether  personally  or 
confidentially  or  not,  if  you  have  testified  on  that  basis,  tne  committee 
and  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  know  from  what  source  this  testimony  is  derived;  and,  desiring 
to  personally  say  to  you  that  I  regret  very  much  the  personal  obliga- 
tion involved,  I  would  like  to  find  out  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  factories  to  which  these  figures  apply, 
and  from  which  they  are  gathered,  without  naming  the  indiviaual 
from  whom  you  acquired  tne  information.     Could  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  say  they  are  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  factories  are  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  factories  they  are. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  average  of  these  six  factories  is  the  factories  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  location  of  the  factories  ? 

Jfr.  Combs.  I  can  not  do  tiiat  from  this  paper. 

Mr.  FoRDNE Y.  They  have  only  six  factories,  have  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  they  have  nine,  at  least,  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  have  10,  9  in  Colorado  and  1  in  Montana. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  Montana  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  they  now  also  have  one  at  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 
I  could  not  give  you  those  names  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  figures  you  have  given  us  were  taken  from 
six  of  the  factories — ^the  Colorado  factories  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  taken  from  the  actual  figures  in  the 
operation  of  those  factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  a  person  who  you  have  reason  to  believe 
had  knowledge  whereof  he  spoke  f 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  question  about  his  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  And  accurate  information  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  that  information  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  figures  you  have  given  us  are  derived,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  information  thus  obtained  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes:  and  these  figures  corroborate  other  investiga- 
tions  of  my  own.  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  they  corroborate  independent  investigations 
that  your  committee  has  made  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  That  is  why  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  using 
these. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  would  have  arrived  at  them  anyway? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  had  arrived  at  them,  and  this  simply  corroborates 
my  figures,  that  extended  over  several  years  of  research  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  this  committee  think  that 
we  ought  to  ask  this  witness  to  tell  us  who  this  individual  was  who 
gave  mm  these  figures  from  the  books  of  the  company? 
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Mr.  Malbt.  I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  companies. 
The  object  of  knowing  the  companies  is  this:  In  liowever  good  faith 
the  witness  may  be  acting  in  respect  to  giving  the  details,  the  com- 
panies nevertheless  may  feel  as  though  the^^  disagreed  with  the 
results,  and  they  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  file  with  the 
committee  their  statements  witii  respect  to  this  ven^  cost;  so  that  I 
think  the  witness  should  give  the  factories. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  lie  could  identify 
them  from  the  memorandum  before  him. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  furnish  you  this  evidence  later.  I  tliink  I  hav^ 
in  my  grip,  perhaps,  the  names  of  the  companies* 

The  Chairman.  You  think  vou  can  give  us  the  names  of  the  six 
coinpanies  from  whose  books  these  figures  were  taken  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  had  them  all,  but  in  copying  this  I  left  the  names 
off,  on  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  j'ou  can  furnish  those  before  you  leave 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes. 

(At  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

TBSTIMOHT  OF  MB.  E.  IT.  COMBS— Ccmtinned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs,  the  committee  does  not  like  to  put  you 
in  the  attitude  of  violating  a  personal  confidence.  At  the  same  time 
it  feels  that  its  duty  to  the  pubbc  is  such  that  it  ought  to  make  the 
most  exhaustive  examination  into  the  sources  of  these  very  startling 
^gures  that  you  have  given  the  committee  about  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  Colorado.  So  that  so  far  as  both  the 
legal  and  moral  responsibihty  goes  for  divulging  the  source  of  these 
fibres,  if  there  is  any  confidential  feature  attached  to  it,  the  com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  assume  it.  So  I  believe  I  will  ask  you,  and  in 
fact  require  you,  to  answer  the  question  I  propounded  to  you  before 
the  recess,  as  to  where  you  got  tne  figures  as  to  what  it  cost  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  sugar  in  the  six  factories  of  the.Grreat  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  because  they  have  produced  voluntarily  the  figures 
relating  to  certain  factories  before  us,  which  are  very  cliff erent  from 
your  figures. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Keyes,  of  Colorado,  gave  me  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  Uve  I 

Mr.  Combs.    At  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  initials? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  do.  I  know  him  very  well;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  I  just  get  the  initials  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  certain  that  you  remember  his 
initials,  tell  us,  at  least,  his  connection  with  the  sugar  business  and 
why  his  figures  were  so  readily  adopted  by  you  and  why  you  con- 
tend that  they  are  reliable  and  accurate  and  trustworthy  figures  I 
You  do  not  tHink  you  can  give  iiis  initials  ? 
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Mr.  C0MB8.  I  have  them,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  cx)uld  give  them 
here.     I  can  give  his  address. 

The  Chairman.  Give  his  address  and  his  business. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  give  his  address  so  that  it  can  be  verified. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  supply  the  initials  later,  if  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  known  nini  for  years,  in  the  business,  and  I 
have  always  called  him  *^Keves'*  and  he  has  always  called  me 
'^Combs.'' 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  occupy  any  position  with— what  is  the 
name  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Gnreat  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Combs.  He  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Give  his  address. 

Mr.  Combs.  His  address  is  1640  Tremont  Street.  I  do  not  mean 
his  residence.     That  is  his  business  address. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  his  business  address.    Denver,  Colo.? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  at  this  time  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  haslbeen  superintendent  of  their  factories,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  superintendent  of  all  their  factories  t 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  of  different  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  say;  more  than  one,  though. 

The  Chairman.  One  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  More  than  one,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  one,  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairbcan.  Which  one  is  that  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  The  Sterling  factory,  I  think. 
.  The  Chairman.  Is  that  m  Montana  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  Colorado,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  from  general  reputation  (because  thia 
committee  is  not  held  down  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  as  in  a  court  of 
justice)  has  he  been  superintendent  of  that  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so.     I  am  positive  in  my  own  mind  that  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  impressions  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  at  perhaps  two  or  three  different 
factories. 

The  Chairman.  At  two  or  three  different  factories  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  this:  That  Mr.  Keyes's  knowledge 
probably  all  did  not  come  from  his  connection  with  the  Great  Western 
Co.,  because  he  operated  an  independent  factoiy. 

The  (  'hairman.  He  operated  an  independent  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  factory  was  that? 

Mr.  C0MB8.  That  was  a  little  factory  at  Brighton. 

The  Chaibmak .  At  Brighton,  Colo.  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  operated  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  about  1907  or 
1908. 

The  Chairman.  1907orl908? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  become  a  part  of  the  Great  Western  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  little  old  factory  is  there  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  operate  i 

Mr.  Combs.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Subsequently  he  went  into  the  employment  of  the 
Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  his  connection  with  tlie  Great 
Western  was  from  that  time  (although  I  am  not  right  clear  on  that) 
until  I  found  he  was  in  this  other  business. 

Hie  Chairman.  Is  he  a  reliable  and  accurate  man  in  the  beet-sugar 
business  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  had  opportunity  for  knowing  the  facts  about 
which  he  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  tables  as  to  which  you  have  testified 
taken  from  detidled  information  that  he  gave  you  about  this  thing? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  furnish  you  with  the  tables  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  when  he  furnished  you 
with  these  tables  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  can  not  tell  the  exact  date. 
•  The  Chairman.  Can  you  fix  it  substantially  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Some  months  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Some  months  back — during  the  present  year* 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  tlie  occasion  of  his  furnishing  these 
statements  ?    Did  you  ask  him  for  them  i 

Mr.  Combs.  I  went  to  him  for  them,  to  have  him  tell  me  what  he 
knew  about  the  sugar  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  ?  Did  you  go  as  a 
member  of  the  sugar  committee  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  went  as  E.  U.  Combs,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  no  representative  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  readily  and  freely  divulge  to  you  the 
information  he  had  on  the  subject  ? 

1^.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Furnishing  you  with  the  tables  that  you  have 
furnished  to  the  conMnittee  on  that  subject  'i 

Mr.  Combs.  Later  on. 
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The  Chairman.  Following  the  conversation. he  furnished  you  with 
these  tables? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  had  given  me  mUch  information  prior 
to  this  time  many  times,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information  that 
I  had.  And  these  figures  only  corroborate  the  figures  and  the  facts 
that  I  had  prior  to  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  beet-sugar  com- 
mittee of  the  Colorado  Division  of  the  Farmers'  Union  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee  at  various 
times. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  at  present  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  of  that  organization.  I  am  connected  with  other 
beet  growlers'  associations. 

The  Chairman.  With  other  beet  growers'  associations? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  are  striving  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  Beet  Growers'  League,  which 
i^  national  in  its  scope. 

The  Chairman.  Covering  all  of  the  growers  of  sugar  beets  in  those 
States? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  national  lecturer  for  the  National 
Beet  Growers'  League. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  that  organization  I 

Mr.  Combs.  The  object  of  that  organization  is  to  encourage,  foster, 
and  promote  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  United  ^»tes;  to 
become  educated  and  make  this  a  business,  as  any  other  business 
man  makes  his  business,  so  that  we  may  better  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  production  and  the  refining  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  think  that  the  industry  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  in  its  mere  infancy  at  this  time, 
that  it  ought  to  be  promoted*. 

The  Chairman.  The  angle  from  which  you  view  this  question  is 
essentially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  producing  beets,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  C\>MB5.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  members  of  the  organization  that  you 
represent  are  farmers '( 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  they  are  gn)wers. 

The  Chairman.  Growers  of  the  sugar  beet  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Kev — is  his  name  Key? 

Mr.  Combs.  Keyes,  in  the  plural. 

The  Chairman.  Keyes,  in  the  plural.  Did  Mr.  Keyes  represent 
or  state  to  you  that  these  tables  and  figures  that  he  furnished  you. 
which  you  fiave  given  to  this  committee,  were  taken  from  the  actual 
operations  of  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Combs,  les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  mere  theories,  but  actual  facts  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Actual  facts. 

Mr.  Malby.  Shown  by  their  books  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  shown  by  their  books? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  C0MB8.  I  asked  Mr.  Keyes  at  the  time  when  I  left  for  Wash- 
ington whether,  if  he  was  needed  in  Washington,  he  would  come,  and 
he  said  he  would. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  understand  that.  While  we  are  glad  to  be 
advised  of  that,  that  is  not  exactly  the  question.  .  Do  you  recall 
what  year  he  said  these  were  the  figures  for  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Eight,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  1908? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fo&DNST.  That  was  the  average  price  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  for  the  six  factories  of  the 
Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Just  for  that  year,  or  the  average  of  the  years  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  year. 

The  Chairman.  Ijbe  average  for  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  tliat  an  abnormal  year  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  tonnage  was  greater,  how- 
ever. That  was  the  time  before  tlie  farmers  had  becopie  disgusted 
with  the  sugai^beet  business.  They  raised  more  acreage  at  that 
time  than  they  do  now.  I  think  their  tonnage  was  better  in  those 
days  for  some  reason,  but  why  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  it  was  better? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  the  prices  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  prices  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  tliey  got  less.  They  were  paid  at  this  time  on  a 
flat  rate  of  $5  regardless  of  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  got  somewhat  less  for  the  beets? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  they  got  S5  reisardless  of  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  factories  paid  somewhat  less  at 
that  time,  when  these  figures  were  given,  for  tiieir  beets  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  which 
they  have  increased  tlie  price  they  have  paid  for  sugar  beets,  to  that 
extent  they  have  increased  the  cost  of  production  of  a  pound  of  beet 
suffar  since  that  time,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  have;  but  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  I  notice, 
ahow  the  total  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  based  on  a  cost  of  the 
raw  materid  at  $5.50,  wliich  we  are  paying,  while  at  tliis  time  they 
only  paid  $5.  So  the  actual  cost  at  tliat  time  was  just  that  difference 
less,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Combs,  have  you  prepared  any  other 
figures  except  these  in  reference  to  what  the  farmers  get  or  have 
gotten  out  of  a  pound  of  beet  sugar,  or  any  of  those  cognate  questions  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  What  the  farmers  realize  ?" 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  appear  to  have  some  tables  there,  and 
I  want  to  see  what  joxi  can  tell  us  about  that. 

M^.  Combs.  In  this  connection,  if  vou  want  these  ditl'oreut  factories 
separated  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  detail. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  want  them.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  should  have  that,  and  we  will  ask  you  before  you  leave  the  city  to 
supply  the  names  of  those  factories  with  the  tables  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that.  I  looked  in  my  gnps  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  I  think  I  can  give  these  from  memory.  It  may 
not  be  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  it  up  subject  to  revision  if  you 
should  discover  that  there  is  any  mistake. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  average  price — I  have  not  got  those  figures  here, 
but  I  have  figured  it  a  great  many  times — as  I  remember  it,  is  about 
$1.85  for  a  sack  of  sugar  that  the  grower  gets  for  the  sugar  content  of 
his  beet;  that  is  in  the  beet,  $1.85.  That  is  what  has  caused  all  this 
discontent  with  the  ^ower — that  he  puts  a  sack  of  su^ar  in  the  back 
part  of  the  factory,  in  the  beet,  for  $1.85,  and  he  drives  around  in 
nront  and  takes  one  out  at  $8;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
figures  is  too  great. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  sugar  is  there  in  the  sack  for  $1.85  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  delivers  100  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  beet 
for  about  $1.85. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $1.85  for  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  100  pounds  of  sugar  product  in  the  beets 
furnished  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  when  he  buys  it  back  he  pays  anywhere 
from  $7  to  $8  or  $9,  as  it  has  been  recently,  for  this  sack  of  sugar. 
That  difference  between  those  sacks  of  su^ar  is  what  has  caused  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  grower,  because  he  is  not  getting  any  of  this 
profit. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  factories  do  not  get  $8  or  $9.  What  did  they 
get,  or  what  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  On  an  average — I  am  trying  to  figure  this — they  are 
getting  $5. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Five  cents  a  poimd  for  sugar  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  did  not  get  that  prior  to  a  very  recent  date, 
did  they  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  Colorado  they  did. 

Mr.  Mat.by.  Sugar  was  selling  here  at  wholesale  during  the  fore- 
part of  the  year  at  a  much  lower  figure.     That  is,  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  have  the  protection  in  our  country  of  the  sea- 
board.    I  think  that  is  alwaj^  added. 

]Mr.  Fordney.  Where  is  your  sugar  principally  marketed  that  is 
manufactured  in  Colorado  1 

Mr.  Combs.  It  should  be  marketed  within  a  radius  that  would 
give  the  25-cent  freight  rate  between  Denver  and  the  Missouri  River 
points.  The  product  of  the  State  is  protected  by  a  55-cent  rate  from 
the  coast  to  I^enver  or  to  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  when  you  get  back  to  the  Missouri  River,  who 
takes  advantage  of  that  difference? 

Mr.  Combs.  Thev  still  have  25  cents  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Thirty  cents;  the  differences  between  25  and  55. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  30  cents  difference.  They  still  have  the  best  of 
that.     Naturally,  as  business  men,  they  do,  just  as  you  or  I  would  do. 
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We  would  take  advantage  of  that.    That  is  what  they  are  in  business 
for. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  market,  in  other  words,  for  their 
susart 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  say  mean 
thin£;s  about  these  people.     That  is  good  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  sugars  only  as 
cheaply  as  they  have  to  sell  them  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Exactly.  They  are  going  to  pay  the  growers  just 
what  they  have  to  pay.  If  we  agree  to  a  price  of  $4,  do  not  blame 
them  for  giving  $4. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  buy  cheaply,  of  course  they  buy  as 
cheaply  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly;  without  any  feeling  about  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  common  sense.  It  is  so  the  world  over. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  what  the  capitalization  of  these  beet- 
sugar  factories  is  and  what  they  are  making  on  their  capitafization  ? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  what  percentage  they  are  realizing  on 
their  investment  i    Have  you  ever  investigated  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  the  capitalization. 

The  Chairman.  Of  each  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  they  all  come  under  the  Great  Western. 

The  Chairman^  Take  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  capitalized  for  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  inqniry  or  investigation 
as  to  the  value  of  the  properties  in  the  organization  or  owned  by  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  I  could  only  draw  conclusions  as  to  that  from 
their  assessed  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  assessed  valuation  ?  ^Vhat  is  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  properties  of  the  Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  beUeve  I  can  not  give  you  exact  evidence  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  substantially. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Two  and  a  half  milUon  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  pay  taxes  on  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  pay  dividends  on  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  dividends  on  $30,000,000  and  taxes  on 
$2,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Those  are  the  facts.  Other  witnesses  have  the  exact 
figures;  but  I  have  these  figures.  Some  of  these  I  got  myself  the  day 
before  I  left  from  Morgan  County  and  from  Ijogan  County.  I  got 
them  from  the  treasurer.     I  got  the  actual  taxes  that  they  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  prefer  to  leave  that.  Mr.  Dakan  has  those  figures; 
and  he  has  brought  the  figures  from  each  county  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say,  in  round  numbers,  in  a  general  way, 
that  this  company  is  capitalized  at  about  $30,000,000,  and  pays  divi- 
dends on  that  amount,  and  that  it  pays  taxes  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  pays  taxes  on  $2,754,410;  but  in  tliis  is  included  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Co.,  $260,920,  and  land,  $1,470.  That 
should  properly  be  deducted  from  the  Great  Western. 

The  Chairman.  $1,000  worth  of  land  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  $1,470  worth.  I  presume  that  includes  the  land 
where  the  Uttle  railroad  station  is. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  factories  and  on  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  on  the  railroad.  Tliis  is  in  connection  with  the 
railroad:  of  course,  that  is  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  itself  is  owned  by  them? 

Ml*.  Combs.  Yes.  I  did  not  go  into  this,  but  it  is  given  to  me, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  reUable  information.  I  can  not  testify  as  to 
this  being  a  fact,  you  understand,  but  I  understand  that  they  own 
their  limekilns  and  quarries.  Of  course,  the  officials  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  own  that,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  costs  SI. 70  a 
ton  to  quarry  and  deUver  this  lime  rock  to  the  different  factories 
that  they  own.  The  averse  is  $1.70,  and  they  charge  the  factory 
$3.  In  that  way  it  is  possible  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
put  it  in  the  other  one,  and  it  does  not  show  profits  on  the  sugar,  but 
on  the  Ume. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  bookkeeping  plan  that  they  adopt  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  intended  to  get  tne  rate  they  pay  themselves 
for  hauling  their  beets  on  the  railroad,  but  I  just  did  not  have  time. 
My  time  was  too  short. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman  is  on  that 
question,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  caii  tell  the  committee  what 
proportion  of  the  real  value  of  the  property  is  fixed  in  the  assessment 
on  property  in  his  State  ?  • 

Mr.  Combs.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  worus,  they  assess  property  at  25  per 
cent  of  its  actual  value. 

Mr.  Combs.  Ye^. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  applying  the  general  i-ule  that  prevails  in 
Colorado  generally,  this  two  anil  one-half  millions  of  valuation  that 
they  are  assessed  would  mean  really  about  ten  millions  of  actual 
value  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  nine  or  ten  millions,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  thirty  millions  of  stock? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  tliere  not  also  another  consideration  in  vour  State, 
and  that  is  that  there  was  a  sort  of  a  quasi  understanding  with  the 
beet-sugar  men  that  if  they  would  erect  these  factories  they  would 
be  assessed  with  considerame  liberaUty  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  such  arrangement  that  I  ever  knew  of.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  they  are  assessed  as  other  property  is 
assessed  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  about  in  tlie  same  proportion? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  as  to  what 
dividends  this  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  lias  paid,  or  has  been  able  to 
pay,  on  its  capitalization,  and  as  to  the  relation  that  bears  to  the 
profit  which  it  actually  makes  on  its  real  investment  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  nave  not.    The  onlv  thing  I  can  figure  is  the 

Eossible  net  profit  in  the  business  from  tlie  figures  that  I  actually 
ave. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures  that  jou  actually  have? 

Mr.  Combs.  You  understand;  I  am  not  going  into  the  matter  of  the 
administration  of  this  business — the  salaried  omcers,  the  deterioration 
of  the  nlant,  their  taxes,  and  the  insurance,  and  the  things  that 
naturally  go  to  make  up  the  expense  accoimt  for  conducting  this  busi- 
ness from  the  administration  end  of  it. 

TTie  Chairman.  That  is,  the  expense  account  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration f 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  am  figuring  on  the  sugar  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  leaving  out  those  considerations  to  which  you 
have  just  adverted! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  out  those,  what  do  your  figures  show  on 
that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  give  it  as  it  is  condensed  here. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Right  there,  what  per  cent  does  the  Great  Western 
Co.  pay  on  this  $30,000,000  ?  What  per  cent  of  dividends  does  it  pay  ? 
Do  vou  know  that  1 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  have  never  gone  into  that.  I  have  left  that  to 
the  other  parties. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  in  the  record  anyway. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do€5s  that  $30,000,000  include  any  other  factories 
except  those  nine  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Except  the  BilUngs,  in  Montana. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  BilKngs  and  another  that  they  have  at  Scotts- 
bluff ,  Xebr.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  do  not  include  the  one  at  BilKngs.  That  is 
outside  of  the  State.     I  am  talking  about  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  they  have  a  capitaUzation  of  $30,000,000. 
Have  they  two  organizations  and  two  capitalizations  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  think  not.    That  must  cover  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  other  two  factories,  one  at  Billings,  Mont.,  and 
another  at  ScoltsMuif ,  Nebr.  ? 

Mr,  Combs;  Yes.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  as  closely  as  I  might, 
from  the  fact  that  I  knew  other  members  of  this  committee  that  came 
down  here  had  gone  into  that  more  fully.  But  if  you  gentlemen  want 
this  I  will  give  you  the  itemized  Statement  as  I  got  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  these  figures  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Tliese  are  the  figures  that  1  have  been  referring  to — 
the  six  factories.  The  average  days  that  these  factories  run  here 
was  101.  The  total  tons  they  sliced  was  695,425.  The  average  daily 
slicing  for  each  plant  was  993.46  tons.  The  average  test  of  these 
beets  was  17.50 — 17^  per  cent.  The  average  purity  of  these  beets 
was  85.43. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  of  raw  sugar  left  in  the 
factories  from  the  year  previous  was  0,16.  The  percentage  of  sugar 
put  in  the  bag  was  14.91 — just  under  15.  The  average  tons  of  sirup 
refuse  left  from  each  factory  was  5,265.  The  average  percentage  of 
this  sirup  on  the  beets  was  5.33.  The  percentage  of  coal  averaged 
on  a  ton  of  beets — this  was  all  based  on  tons,  you  understand — is 
23.43  for  the  coal.     The  percentage  of  coke  on  a  ton  of  beets  is  0.69. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  Twenty-five  cents  for  the  fuel,  did  you  say  1 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  b^  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twenty-uve  cents  per  ton  for  fuel,  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  CoKBS.  Fifty-one  cents,  I  believe — 51.80. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  say  the  coal  was  25  cents,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  you  misunderstood  me.  The  percentage  of  coal 
on  a  ton  of  beets,  to  work  it,  is  23.43.  In  other  words,  it  would  take 
about  465  pounds  of  coal  to  work  a  ton  of  beets  into  sugar,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  percentage  of  coal  on  a  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  round  numbera.  I  have  taken  all  my  figures  from 
this,  to  make  my  total  figures  as  to  the  profits  from  the  factory  end. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  making  up  that  cost,  $2.59,  you  have  not  given 
any  cost  for  interest  on  the  investment,  for  taxes  on  the  property, 
for  depreciation  of  property,  for  field  work,  campaign,  management, 
or  anything  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr' Combs.  The  field  work  is  included  in  this.  No;  as  I  have 
stated  before,  I  am  showing  the  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  in 
the  factory,  and  to  leave  it  m  the  factory. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Just  in  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Without  any  cartage  or  cost  of  selling.  I  am  showing 
what  it  would  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  in  the  sack. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  does  not  include  what  is  termed  overhead 
expenses — management,  etc.? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  The  administration  of  the  business  is  not 
included. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is,  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance,  interest  on 
the  investment,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  include  railroad  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Nothing,  except  the  sugar,  as  they  buy.  the  beet  and 
condense  it  and  put  it  m  the  sack  and  leave  it  in  the  factoir.  I  have 
left  the  sugar  in  the  factory.    There  is  nothing  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  haul  it  to  the  factory.  There  is  some  expense  in 
that.    Does  it  cover  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  give  you  in  detail  my  deductions  from  this. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Combs,  can  you  come  somewhere  near  to  the 
cost  per  ton,  or  per  100  pounds,  for  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned  ) 
Have  you  any  idea  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  from  my  past  business  experience  I  would  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  close  approximate  cost. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Figuring  the  interest  upon  the  investment,  and 
figuring  everything  that  would  be  a  proper  charge,  what  in  your 
estimation  is  a  fair  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  give  it  offhand,  but  I  think  I  have  the 
figures  in  my  grip.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up  before  I  could  talk 
intelligently  on  tne  subject.    I  would  not  want  to  make  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  everybody  concerned  in  this  mat- 
ter. What  I  am  telling  is  just  what  I  laiow,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  and  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  or  misrepresent. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  not  understand  that  I  qtiestiou  your  fairness  in 
the  least. 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  question  your  intentions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  had  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  made  2,073,750  sacks  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Now  I  have  it.  Two  million  seventy-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sacks. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Why  do  you  take  the  year  1908  particularly? 

Mc  CoifBS.  BeeaciiBe  these  figmm  Imfp^Bt  to  eoavor  tkst  year. 

Mr,  FoBDNsrr.  In  that  year  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets 
was  above  the  average,  or  above  normal,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  think  so,  though  I  could  not  state  positively. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Bodkin,  has  stated  that  the 
percentage  -was  1 5  per  cent  in  your  part  of  the  countrv,  and  I  took  it 
for  panted  that  that  might  be  a  fair  average — I  think  he  said  it  was 
a  fan*  average  of  the  sugar  content  in  the  beets  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  it  was  higher  that  year  than  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  no;  that  each  year  there  was  a  higher  percentage 
than  15. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes.  I  interrupted  some  one.  I  did  not  intend 
to. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  has  gone 
out.    Continue  your  examination. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Afr.  Combs,  your  price  riven  as  $2.59  includes  these 
items — ^namely,  fuel,  lime  rock,  sacks,  off,  and  so  forth,  labor — ^labor 
in  the  factories — and  the  beets,  making  up  $2.59  as  you  have  stated 
there  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  here  from  a  number  of  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  their  cost  for  the  past  five  years — each  year  in  detail — 
which  does  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  such  things,  given  by  affidavit.  Here  is  an  independent 
factory.  I  would  like  to  have  this  go  into  the  record  at  this  point  as 
an  illustration  of  what  the  additional  cost  mi^ht  be,  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  given  by  you  of  $2.59,  as  you  gave  it,  for  other  expenses. 
If  tihe  chairman  will  permit  me,  as  this  is  very  brief ,  I  will  state  it: 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tion owning  and  operating  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  city  of  Owosso, 
Mich.,  and  one  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  says 
under  oath  that  he  knows  the  cost  of  making  sugar  at  each  oi  the  said 
plants  for  the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect statenaent  of  the  cost  oi  making  100  pounds  oi  sugar  at  each  of 
said  factories  during  the  year  as  stated. 

Then  he  gives  the  cost  per  100  pounds,  etc. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  he  give  it  at  ? 

Mr.  Fordney  (reading) : 

Said  itexuB  of  cost  do  not  include  any  interest  charges  or  cost  of  Eelling  or  overhead 

0Zp6I186B« 

Those  are  the  expenses  I  have  named  here.    He  gives  it  for  the  year 

1906 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  it  include  depreciation  ? 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  that  is  an  overhead  expense.  That  is  part  of 
our  overhead  expense.  It  does  not  include  taxes,  insurance,  depre- 
ciation, superintendence.  All  that  might  be  considered  as  overhead 
expenses.     This  is  the  actual  labor  employed. 

Mr.  Malby.  Together  with  the  cost  of  the  beets  9   . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  es;  together  with  the  cost  of  tlie  beets— r^3.274 
cents;  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  .665  cent,  or  a  total  of  3.939  cents 
for  the  year  1906;  1907,3.366;  1908,3.417;  1909,3.899;  1910,4.0728. 
Those  are  five  years.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  them  hcJpe,  which  run 
along  about  the  same.  So  you  at©  not  ptepar^to  say  that  if  oil  the 
expenses  which  should  be  a  proper  charge  were  added  to  the  price  you 
have  given — $2.59 — it  might  not  bring  up  the  price  to  average  the 
same  as  the  figures  I  have  given — 83.75,  $3.80,  or  $3.90? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  it  would  not  bring  it  up  to  that  price? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Could  you  give  us  those  figures,  to  show  exactly 
what  the  cost  per  pounrf  is  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  I  could,  but  I  could  not  just  now.  I  could  give  you 
this  later  if  I  was  called  again,  but  I  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  make  estimates.  They  will  only  be  estimates 
from  my  past  business  experience  along  that  and  other  lines.  That 
is  all  I  can  get  it  from. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wish  vou  would  give  it. 

Mr.  Combs.  And  I  could  only  give  it  as  an  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ye*'. 

Mr.  Combs.  Do  you  care  for  these  figures  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  vou  were  in  the  midst  of  giving  some  figures. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  gave  the  number  of  sacks,  and  my  average  price  for 
this  sugar  is  $5.  That  is  $10,368,785.  The  pulp,  25  per  cent  of  this 
tonnage  on  the  beets,  is  173,856  tons.  That  is  35  cents  a  ton.  These 
are  the  by-products.  That  is  $60,839.60.  The  sirup  refuse,  at  5.33 
per  cent,  is  33,783  tons,  at  half  a  cent  per  iK>und-— 4837,830,  mak- 
mg  a  total  production  of  $10,767,454.60.  Now,  we  come  to  the  oo«t 
of  this  procfuction.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  four  h«iii- 
dred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  beet^,  at  $5.60 — ^that  is  the  probaUe 
average  cost  this  vear,  but  not  at  that  time;  it  was  $5  flat — miak«B 
$3,824,837.  They  used  162,938  tons  of  coal,  at  $2,  or  $326,876. 
They  used  4,298  tons  of  coke,  at  $8,  which  is  $34,384.  They  used 
49,375  tons  of  lime  rock,  at  $3,  which  is  $148,125.  Two  million  sev- 
enty-three thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sugar  bags,  at  10 
cents,  $207,375.70.  Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  about  the  factory, 
$45,202.62.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  101 
days,  at  an  av^age  wage  of  $2.60  a  day,  is  $647,571.60.  Salaries  of 
superintendent,  field  men,  managers,  etc.,  for  the  year,  is  $76,496.76, 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  $5,309,869.17,  leavmg  a  factory  profit 
of  $5,457,585.43. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  their  total  income? 

Mr.  Combs.  $10,767,454.60. 

Mr.  Gabrrtt.  Mr.  Combs,  just  there,  while  it  is  on  my  mind,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  which  appears  on  p«ge 
2894  of  our  record.  It  is  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  I  suppose, 
pun)orting  to  give  the  cost  prices  of  producing  sugar. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Garrett. 
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Mr.  Garbett.  In  the  several  factories  in  Colorado.  You  note 
that  that  statement  says  : 

Includes  credits  from  by-products,  pulp,  molasses,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  com* 
pany  farming  operations,  and  all  other  outride  revenues.  Does  not  include  chaiges 
to  improvements  nor  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include  freight,  brokerage,  insunince, 
and  nuBcellaneous  charges  after  sugar  has  left  the  factory. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  whether  or  not  there  is  included  in  the 
tables  that  jo\x  have  given  us  and  excluded  therefrom  substantially 
the  same  things  that  are  stated  here  as  being  included  and  excluded, 
if  you  know. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  over  this.  This 
that  I  have  given  you  is  a  factory  report  from  the  superintendent  to 
the  head  office  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  whether  it  includes 
credits  from  by-products,  pulp,  molasses,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding, 
company  farming  operations,  and  all  other  outside  revenues  ? 

Mr.  CioMBS.  No.  There  are  no  credits  in  these  figures.  In  this  I 
have  taken  into  account,  though,  the  by-products,  you  see,  in  the 
total  production. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Air.  Combs.  I  have  included  the  by-products,  which  amount  to 
practically  half  a  million  dollars,  in  their  income— the  production. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  pardon  me  just  a  minute  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Certamly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  in  order  to  get  a  corrfect  comparison  of 
your  figures  with  those  riven  by  Mr.  Morey,  we  should  have  the  names 
of  the  six  factories  to  wnich  you  refer.  From  Mr.  Morey's  statement 
I  take  the  average  for  the  campaign  of  1910-11,  and  the  ten  different 
factories  given  there  average  3.487,  as  given  by  him.  That  is  at  page 
2894  (rf  our  record.  One  factory  is  left  out  th^e — Fort  Morgan — 
but  from  the  ten  factories  given  his  average  is  3.487. 

Mr.  Garrett.  3.33,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  Or  about  three-cjuarters  of  a  cent,  or  a 
little  below  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  above  the  cost  given  by  you,  of  S2.59. 
Add  thn>e-(juarter8  of  a  cent  to  that  and  it  would  make  $3.34. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  give  you  the  average  for  all  10  factories  if  you 
want  it. 

Mr.  FoRJDNEY.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  in  order  to  get 
it  so  that  we  might  compare  it  with  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Mr.  Combs.  Without  stopping  to  figure  this  out  I  could  not  give 
you  the  actual — - 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  using  1908  and  Mr.  Morey  used  1910.  I 
will  give  you  the  figures  for  1908  if  you  will  bear  with  nie  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  it  right  before  me.     I  have  the  same  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  But  I  will  give  you  the  total  average  for  those  fac- 
tories for  that  year  if  you  wul  bear  with  me  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey 's  statement  for  1907-8  here  is  considerably 
more  advantageous  than  any  other.  They  manufactured  there  in  one 
factory  as  low  as  $2.87 — in  the  Longmont  factory.  Tt  cost  $3.45  this 
year — the  same  factory.  There  was  at  least  a  difference  of  20  per 
cent,  I  notice  here.  I  do  not  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Morey  are  so 
much  apart.  I  do  not  think  you  are  so  much  apart,  if  you  add  the 
other  figures  which  made  up  the  complete  cost.  You  might  not  be 
much  apart,  if  any.    J  can  not  see  how  the  limited  amount  of  figures 
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which  he  has  given  us  would  be  found  beneficial  unless  we  have  them 
all,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  this  unless  we  incjuire 
further  into  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  was  just  saying  that  he  would  give  us  the  average 
of  the  10  factories.     You  might  give  that,  Mr.  Combs. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  not  figured  this  out,  as  yet.  I  can  do  it,  though, 
in  a  moment,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  find  the  figur^es  for  1 908  as  given  by  Mr.  More^  are 
identical  with  the  cost  for  the  campaign  of  1910-1 1,  $3,487.  So  if  the 
gentleman  will  add  to  his  fij^res  tnree-quarters  of  a  cent  for  overhead 
expenses  it  would  bring  it  right  up  to  those  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  Gabrstt.  I  do  not  understand  that  mr,  Morejr's  total  included 
overhead  expenses.  In  fact  it  expressly  states  that  it  does  not.  He 
says: 

Does  not  include  charges  to  improvements  nor  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include 
freight,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  miscellaneous  charges  after  sugar  Iuub  left  the 
factory. 

It  did  not  include,  as  I  understand,  the  overhead  expenses.  It  did 
not  purport  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  includes  a  portion  of  them,  because  while  improve- 
ments and  depreciation  come  within  overhead  expenses,  yet  there  are 
other  overhead  expenses,  such  as  insurance,  manufacturing,  etc. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  says : 


The  Yearly  average  for  the  Colorado  factories  for  the  past  eight  campai^s  is  13.42, 
id  addine  to  it  as  a  fair  averatre  of  35  cents  per  ha^  for  aepr 
13.77  per  hundredweight. 


and  adding  to  it  as  a  fsAr  average  of  35  cents  per  bag  for  aepreciation,  would  bring  it  to 


Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  am  contending. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Whereas,  if  you  add  that  same  amount  to  Mr. 
Combs's  figures,  35  cents  for  depreciation,  it  would  bring  it  from 
S2.51  to 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  $2.69  to  $3.34,  adding  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  for  overhead  expenses. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Fordney,  by  casting  your  eye  on  the  campaign  of 
1907-8  as  ^iven  here  in  this  table,  you  see  it  is  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  campaign  of  1910-11,  or  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  average  cost  of  the  years  1907-8,  and  1910-11 
is  identical,  $3,487.  Adding  them  up  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
factories  you  will  get  at  it.  Mr.  Willett  divided  one  and  handed  it  to 
me,  which  shows  $3,487.  I  added  the  whole  together  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  factories,  which  makes  $3,487  for  1910-11,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  year  1908. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  must  be  mistaken  about  that.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  he  figures  1907-8  or  1908-9,  just  to  carry  out  your 
suggestion.  The  campaign  of  1907-8  is  certainly  the  cheapest  one 
reported  here,  and  it  aoes  not  average  $3. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  your  figures  include  the  year  1907-8  or  1908-9! 

Mr.  Combs.  1908-9,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1908-9. 

Mr.  Combs.  1908-9.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  makes  all  the  dmerenco  in  the  world  which  one 
it  is. 

Mr:  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  sure  it  is  1908-9,  Mr.  Combs? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  positive;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malby.  What  year  would  you  call  this,  in  the  sugar  year? 

Mr.  Coombs.  I  womd  call  it  1911. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  1911-12? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  we  speak  of  it  as  1911-12,  but  it  is  the  campaign 
of  1911. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  his  statement  it  would  be  1908-9.  He 
says  it  was  the  campaign  of  1908.  That  would  be  the  fall  of  1908 
and  the  spring  of  1909. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Taking  the  gentleman's  calculation  as  he  has  it 
there;  that  is,  $3.768 — the  average  given  by  Mr.  Morey 

Mr.  Combs.  Wait,  and  I  will  coimt  that  up  in  a  moment.  Without 
figuring  as  to  the  parts  of  cents,  you  take  the  10  factories,  and  it 
produces  S2.82  instead  of  S2.59. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $2.82  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  $2.82. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Leaving  off  the  fractions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or,  in  other  words,  94  cents  below  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  wul  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  includes  everything  there  but  the  35  cents  for 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Combs.  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  why 
I  left  off  three  factories.  I  left  off  three  factories,  but  I  had  a  reason 
for  doing  it.  As  you  imderstand,  I  did  not  start  out  to  do  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  any  injury  in  this. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was  not  the  idea.  I  am  in  possession  of  these 
figures;  you  ask  for  the  facts  as  I  know  them,  ana  I  am  giving' them 
to  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  use  in  causing  any  feeling  between  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  and  myself  if  it  can  be  avoided.  That  is 
why  I  asked  that  I  be  not  asked  this  question.  Not  but  that  I  am 
entitled  to  these  figures  and  all  that,  but  if  I  said  there  were  10  fac- 
tories you  would  know  in  a  minute  who  owns  10  factories  in  Colorado. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  gave  six.  Another  reason  is  that  at  this 
time  the  Brush  factory  was  not  working  successfully,  so  that  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  the  Brush  factory,  and  the  Morgan  factory  in  the 
same  way.  These  figures  prove  this  assertion.  At  Brush  at  that 
time  they  had  16.67  test,  and  they  only  put  12.52  sugar  in  the  sack. 
You  see  that  shows  that  this  f  actoiy  was  not'  a  success,  which  I  knew 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  factories  that  you  refer  to  are  the  Greeley,  the 
Windsor,  and  the  Fort  Collins,  the  Loveland,  and  Longmont  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  Eaton,  Longmont,  and  Billings.  That  is  out  of 
the  State,  you  see.  Billings  in  that  year,  you  see,  ran  away  beyond. 
It  showed  18.56  per  cent  in  beet  average. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  this  report  Billings  was 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  That  is  away  above  the  normal,  or  average. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  put  in  the  sack  321  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tliat  would  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
average. 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  am  giving  you  the  average  in  10  factoriesj  but  the 
point  is  that  I  did  not  think,  in  justice,  that  the  average  in  a  factory 
which  was  not  a  success  should  be  charged  up  to  the  other  factories. 
Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  cost  is  that  if  you  study  this 
table  carefully  you  will  see  that  the  factory  that  sliced  the  greatest 
number  of  tons  of  beets  during  the  campai^  and  produced  the  most 
sugar  gave  l^etter  results  than  the  factories  slicing  a  less  capacity. 
Factories  runniujg  1,300  and  1,400  tons  daily  and  producing  sugar  are  * 
more  fortunate,  in  other  words,  than  factories  slicing  in  less  capacity. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  What  is  the  table  you  are  now  reading  from  V 

Mr.  Combs.  1908. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  what  I  am  giving  you — the  10  factories;  that  is 
$2.82  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  left  out  the  Brush  factory  in.  your  statement 
because  you  said  it  was  not  a  success.  However,  Mr.  Morey  shows 
that  it  produced  sugar  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  cheaper  that  year  than 
the  Fort  Morgan  factory  did,  and  that  it  only  cost  three-hundredths 
of  a  cent  more  than  the  Eaton  factory — $4.12  as  against  $4.15;  and 
$4.15  for  the  Brush  factory  as  against  $4.24  for  the  Fort  Morgan 
factory  that  year. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  tell  what  other  conditions  might  have  pre- 
vailed locally  at  that  time.  I  am  giving  my  figures  from  the  results 
of  the  campaign,  which  showed  tliat  they  lost  better  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  content  in  that  factory,  while  some  of  these  otner 
factories  lost  less  than  3  per  cent — 2.65  and  2.75.  That  is  why  I  say 
this  factory  was  not  a  success,  and  it  was  generally  so  understood  at 
that  time.  The  cause  was  that  the  battery  end  of  the  factory  was  too 
small  for  the  sugar,  and  the  juice  deteriorated  before  they  could  get  it 
through  their  sugar  end.  Tnat  was  discovered  to  be  the  trouble  with 
this  factory,  as  1  understand  it.  That  is  why  I  left  that  out.  But 
here  is  an  average  of  $2.82  for  the  10  factories.  While  you  might 
say  Billinffs  had  a  better  average,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  fair  for  one 
to  offset  tlie  other.  But  you  will  notice  that  those  averages  in  the 
test  of  sugar  in  the  different  places  ran  almost  alike,  as  I  have  got  them 
here:  17,18,  16.31,  17.34,  18.56— which  is  exceptionally  high— 17.62, 
17.64,  17.57,  16.55,  and  16.67.  It  shows  an  average  of  17.37 — 
average  test. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  there  some  other  question,  Mr.  Fordney  ? 

Mr,  Fordney.  No;  I  understood  that  you  were  questionmg  him. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  beg  you  pardon  for  asking  you  this 
question,  but  you  say  this  practically  corroborates  the  statement 
there  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  were  to  add 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Fordney  (continuing).  The  additional  cost  of  overhead  ex- 
pense of  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  it  would  bring  out 
the  total  cost  as  given  by  Mr.  Morey,  practically. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  is  included  in  Mr. 
Morey's  statement,  however. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  tliree-quarters  of  a 
cent  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Morey's  statement. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Why,  Mr.  Morey  has  not  given  us  any  fibres  for 
Uie  followkig  charges.  I  have  it  here:  Interest  on  capital  mvested, 
taxes,  depreciation  of  property,  insurance,  field  work  lor  men 

Mr.  Garrett.  No. 

Mr.  FoKDNST  (continuing).  Management,  superintendence,  and 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  UARRETT.  No;  he  has  not.    Neither  has  Mr.  Combs. 

Mr.  FosDNEY.  I  mean  Mr.  Combs  has  not.    Mr.  Morey  did  give  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  No;  it  expressly  says: 

Does  not  include  chaiges  to  improvements  nor  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include 
frei^t,  brokers^,  insurance,  ana  miseellaneous  changes  after  sugar  has  left  the 
6u;tory. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Where  do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  second  paragraph  says: 

The  yearly  average  for  the  Colorado  factories  for  the  past  eight  campaigns  is  $3.42, 
and  adding  to  it  as  a  fair  average  of  36  cents  per  bag  for  depreciation,  would  bring  it  to 
$3.77  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  There  is  that  item  there,  but  I  call  attention 
to 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interrupting).  That  is  35  cents  per  bag  on  300 
pounds,  and  you  have  $1.05.  I  am  only  asking  that  you  add  three* 
quarters  of  a  cent,  instead  of  $1.05. 

Mr.  Garbett.  I  call  attention  to  the  first  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  At  the  top? 

Mr*  Gabbbtt.  At  the  top. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (reading) : 

Net  cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  factory  doors — includes  credits 
from  by-products,  pulp,  molasBes,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  company  farming  opera- 
tions, and  all  other  outside  revenues.  Does  not  include  charges  to  improvements  nor 
depreciation,  nor  does  it  include  freight,  l»okerage,  insurance,  ana  miscellaneous 
charges  after  sugar  has  left  the  factory. 

We  were  not  trying  to  include  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  1  understand  that  these  statements  purport  to  in- 
clude substantiallythe  same  thing. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  we  ought,  really  to  know. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Yes;  we  ought  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  He  goes  on  in  the  body  of  the  letter  to  say  what 
would  be  a  fair  amount  to  allow  for  depreciation,  doynx  there. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  do  you  figure  their  factory  has  depreciated 
every  year — 43  per  cent,  as  he  has  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Oh.  no.     I  do  not  know  what  they  figure. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  savs  here: 

The  amoimt  of  depreciation  chaiged  off  each  fiscal  year  would  he  from  28  to  43  cents 
per  100  pounds  sugar. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  I  had  not  figured  it  that  waj^.  That  would  com- 
plicate the  matter  for  me.  1  am  onlj"  judgmg  from  the  general 
manner  of  keeping  books  in  an  industry — not  of  sugar.  But  10  per 
cent,  or  about  10  per  cent,  depreciation  is  very  fair. 

Mr.  Hanlon.  I  tlunk  the  Great  Western  charge  3  per  cent  depre- 
ciation.    That  is  m}'  impression. 
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Mr.  Combs.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  number  of  cents  per  bag,  figured  on  the  output 
of  the  factory,  then,  measured  by  the  investment,  would  bring  it  out 
3  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hanlon.  I  am  sure  it  is  3  per  cent  depreciation. 

Mr.  Combs.  As  I  understand  it,  that  corroborates  the  figures.  I 
think  the  Great  Western  people  claim  that  the  Brush  factory  is 
a  million-dollar  factory.  If  they  allowed  3  per  cent  on  that,  that 
would  allow  $30,000  for  depreciation  each  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  what  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  On  the  Brush  factory.  They  have  allowed  for  next 
year,  as  I  understand  it,  $28,000  to  the  superintendent  for  deprecia- 
tion at  this  factory  to  put  it  back  in  condition,  and  that  would  be 
f practically  the  gentleman's  statement  of  3  per  cent  on  a  million-dollar 
actory. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  No  doubt  that  is  correct,  because,  as  yoii  know,  the 
work  is  carried  on  through  the  entire  year.  After  the  running  season 
is  over 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  In  putting  in  new  machinery  and 
repairing  there  is  an  enormous  expense.  It  should  be  charged  some- 
where along  the  line.  It  is  not  charged  in  the  depreciation,  but  there 
is  a  depreciation  in  your  plant  each  year.  There  is  an  end  to  it  some- 
where, and  it  must  be  charged  in,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
of  the  Ufe  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  something  peculiar,  on  this  question  of  depre- 
ciation, that  after  a  factory  runs  5  or  6  years  and  then  stands  for 
8  or  10  years  they  will  take  that  old  plant  and  move  it  3,000  miles 
and  put  it  in  a  new  factory  rather  than  buy  new  machinerj^,  if  it 
depreciates  so  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Judge,  that  may  be  true,  but  here  is  a  principle  that 
you  must  lay  down,  and  that  can  not  be  departed  from  without  mak- 
mg  an  error.  The  life  of  your  plant  depends  upon  the  number  of 
years  you  are  going  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  life  of  the  plant  is  10  years,  then  the  depre- 
ciation at  10  per  cent  is  correct.  If  it  is  33 J  years,  3  per  cent  is  the 
proper  depreciation.  Whatever  the  life  of  the  plant  is  is  the  amount 
of  depreciation  you  must  figure  on.  But  you  sell  your  factory  when 
you  have  done  with  it  for  scrap  generally,  and  if  you  figure  3  per  cent, 
the  life  of  that  factory  being  33 J  years,  then  you  must  figure  that  the 
present  macliinerj'  will  not  be  modern  at  that  time  and  will  be  worth 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  scrap,  and  you  will  obtain  for  it  about 
what  it  costs  you  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  see  where  they  get  the  35  cents  a  sack  that 
they  charge  off  for  depreciation,  or  $30,000  for  the  factory,  taking 
the  case  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Three  cents  on  the  percentage  j-ou  gave,  300  pounds, 
practically,  would  be  $1.05  per  ton. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  35  cents  a  sack,  you  see,  which  would  be  $1.05  a 
ton  for  beets  at  300  pounds  of  sugar 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  give  you  $50,000. 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Oh,  yes — the  tonnage.  It  would  give  about 
$50,000,  which  is  double  what  they  really  allow  for  this  depreciation, 
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which  they  give  the  superintendent.  Perhaps  in  that  figure  he  has 
changed  some  of  these  repaii-s,  or  something.  It  might  be  there 
woiud  be  a  difference  in  the  way  different  men  would  figure  this 
depreciation.  Some  men  put  in  the  actual  new  machinery  added 
to  the  plant  as  depreciation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  should  be  done,  should  it  not  1 
Mr.  Combs.  But  some  men  put  that  in  as  part  of  the  overhead 
expense.  It  depends  on  the  way  you  keep  the  books.  The  depre- 
ciation would  be  the  cost  to  keep  the  factory  in  the  same  state  of 
repair  for  the  next  campaign  that  it  was  in  when  they  started  in 
with  the  present  one. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Garrett,  if  you  will  permit  me  just  at  this 
moment,  and  if  Mr.  Combs  will  wait  a  minute,  to  show  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  out  in  connection  with  his  total  cost,  I  will  give  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  the  figures  of  three  other  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  This  is  an  aflTidavit  which  is  sworn  to  by  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  St.  liouis  Sugar  Co. — Mr.  B.  C.  Hubbard.  lie 
gives  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  for  the  campaign  of  1906-7 
and  for  four  succeeding  years,  as  follows: 

Campaign  of  1906-7 13.88 

Campaign  of  1907-8 3.62 

Campaign  of  1908-9 3.34 

Campaign  of  1909-10 3.66 

Campaign  of  1910-11 3.90 

He  adds: 

Statement  of  coet  of  making  sugar  for  yeara  shown  at  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Sugar 
Co,  This  does  not  include  cost  of  selling',  freight,  or  storage  on  the  finished  product, 
but  does  include  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  converting  of  it  into  sugar. 

Now,  then,  here  is  the  statement  of  the  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co. 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Bialy,  its  secretary.  It  gives  the  cost  of  beets  per  ton 
tne  cost  of  beets  per  100  pounds  of  sugar,  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
100  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
average  is  $3.63;  but  for  the  year  1906  it  was  $3.62;  for  1907,  $3.50; 
for  1908,  $3.42;  for  1909,  $3.55;  and  for  1910,  $4.09. 

He  says: 

The  manufacturing  coet  is  derived  from  payment  for  account  of  labor,  supplies, 
maiirance,  interest  paid,  taxes  and  repairs. 

Now  I  have  the  statement  of  the  German- American  Sugar  Co., 
certified  to  by  E.  Wilson  Cressey.     It  states: 

E.  Wilson  Oreasey,  of  Bav  City,  Midi.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  secretary  of  the 
German-American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  is  familiar  with  the  books  of  the  company,  that  the  figures  dven  below  are 
taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  are  correct,  and  that  they  show  the  cost,  per  100 
pounds,  of  producing  su^r  during  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  the  selling  coet  and 

mterest  on  ttie  capital  invested. 

Cost  per  100  pounds. 

1906 13.679 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  includes  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  include  the  soiling  cost  and  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,     [Continuing:] 

Cost  per  100  pounds. 

1907 $3,774 

1908 3.568 

1909 3.614 

1910,  Bay  City  (^£ich)  plant 4. 018 

1910,  Paulding  (Ohio)  plant 4.  354 
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That  is  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  a  notarv  public. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  Mr.  Fordney's 
statement  in  the  record,  and  then  let  those  three  statements  follow 
just  as  they  occur? 

TVfr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  if  you  please,  because  there  it  shows  the 
affidavits  attached,  and  all  that. 

(The  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

St.  Louis  Sugar  Co., 
St,  Louis,  Mich.,  September  S,  191 L 
Hon.  Job.  W.  Fordnby, 

Saginaw f  W.  S.^  Mich. 

Dbar  Sir:  Attached  u  a  statement  ehowinfl;  the  coet  of  makine  Busar,  not  including 
the  coBt  of  Belling,  freight  outbound ,  or  interest  on  capital  invested .  The  cost  of  selling 
is  from  20  cents  to  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  includes  freight,  brokerage, 
Btoiage,  etc. 

If  Uiere  is  anything  further  that  you  would  desire  in  the  way  of  statistics,  would  be 
pleased  to  furnish. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  C.  Hubbard, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Statement  of  cost  of  making  sugar  for  years  shown  at  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co. 

n*hi8  doos  not  inchulo  cost,  of  .v>llinsr.  froifsbt.  or  stoni^'*.  on  tho  finlshrd  product,  but  does  include  post 

of  the  raw  niatf»rinl  and  tho  converting  of  ft  into  siijrar.] 

Per  hundred  p:)nnds. 

Campaign  of  1906^7 $3. 88 

Campaign  of  1907-8 3. 62 

Campaign  of  1908-9 3. 34 

Campaign  of  1909-10 : 3. 66 

Campaign  of  1910-11 3. 90 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Graiioty  ss: 

B.  C.  Hubbard,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.,  beinff  duly  sworn, 
states  that  the  above  amounts  represent  the  cost  of  making  sugar,  incluaing  the  price 
of  beeta  per  100  pounds  of  product,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  selling,  storage,  freight,  etc., 
on  the  finished  article. 

B.  0.  Hubbard. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  1911. 

[seal.]  Carrib  Chappbll, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  July  17,  1915. 


Bay  City,  W.  S.,  Mich.,  August  SI,  191U 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNEY,  M.  C., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
sugar  for  the  past  five  years,  wo  give  you  the  following  for  the  years  1906  to  1910, 
inclusive: 

Cost  of  beets  i>er  ton $7. 01 


Cost  of  beets  per  100  pounds  sugar 2. 64 

Cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  sugar 99 

Cost  of  100  pounds  sugar 3. 63 

These  figures  are  derived  from  the  following  years: 


Years. 


$2.70 
2.46 
2.44 

2.70 
1910 2. 90 


IWW. 
191)7. 
lOOR. 
1909. 


Cost  of 

beets  per 

100  pounds 

sugar. 


turingeosti    P°„°^« 


10.92.  S3. 68 

1.04  I  3.60 

.9A  3.42 

.85  I  3.55 

1.19  1  4.00 
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The  munufactiirliig  cost  is  derived  from  payment  for  account  of  labofi  supplies, 
insurance,  interest  paid,  taxes,  and  repairs. 

Yours,  very  truly.  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co., 

M.  J.  BiALY,  Secretary. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Bay ^  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich., 
M.  J.  Bialy,  secretary  of  the  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co.,  who  acknowledged  the  fore- 
going statement  to  be  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Gilbert  J.  Durocrbr, 

Notary  PMic» 
My  conuniflnon  expires  January  5, 1913. 


Bay  Crry,  Mich.,  September  1,  I9tl. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Soffinaw,  W.  S,,  Mich, 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  August  26,  we  inclose  herewith  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  secretary  ol  this  company  as  to  the  cost,  per  100  pounds,  of  manuhicturing 
sugar  during  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  selling  cost  and  interest  on  capitiQ 
invested. 

If  this  is  not  just  what  you  want,  please  write  us,  giving  further  detaihi. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

German-American  Sugar  Co. 
E.  Wilson  Crbssey, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

E.  Wilson  Cressey,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.^  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  secretary  of  the 

Qerman-American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

Michigan,  is  familiar  with  the  books  of  the  company,  that  the  figures  given  below  are 

taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  are  correct,  and  that  they  show  tne  cost,  per  100 

pounds,  of  producing  sugar  diuing  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  the  selling  cost  and 

interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Cost  per  100  pounds. 

1906 3.679 

1907 3.774 

1908 3.668 

1909 3.614 

19X0,  Bay  aty,  Mich.,  plant 4. 018 

1910,  Paulding,  Ohio,  plant 4.354 

E.  Wilson*  Cressey,  Secretary, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Bay, 
State  of  Michigan,  this  1st  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1911. 

James  A.  Scott, 
Notary  Public  in  andjor  Bay  County j  jdich. 

My  commission  expires  November  18,  1911. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Combs,  I  think  it  is  quite  important,  if  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  your  table  wdth  the  taoles  here  of  others, 
that  we  get  clearly  just  what  is  included  in  your  table.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  page  2893  of  our  record,  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Chester  S.  Morey,  whicn  precedes  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Morey 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  which  is  the  real  affidavit  giving  that  table.  Mr, 
Morey  makes  a  httle  more  elaborate  explanation,  however,  than  is 
made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dixon  to  him.     He  savs: 

You  will  note  that  we  have  included  all  credits  from  by-products— pulp,  molasses, 
isheep  and  cattle  feeding,  as  well  as  company  farming  operations— in  lact,  all  outside 
revenues  have  been  credited  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  bag  of  sugar.  ITie  pulp  and 
molasses  rightly  belong,  but  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  and  farminsr  operations  could 
\\uX  as  wellhave  been  Tcept  separately;  but  unfortunately,  our  books  have  been  kept 
in  that  way,  and  our  cost  of  making  sugar  is  reduced  thereby,  and  we  could  not  very 
well  separate  them  at  this  time. 
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Do  you  know  whether  any  of  that  is  included  in  your  table? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  not.     Oh!     What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  cost  of  the  pulp  and  by-products. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  are  credited  with  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Tney  are  credited  with  that  in  the  table  which  you 
present,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Combs,  les,  sir;  we  credit  them  with  $525,000  in  round 
numbers,  in  by-products — half  a  million  dollars.  We  credited  them 
with  that. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  There  is  just  one  more  thing,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  interrupt  you  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  To  get  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  sugar  in  Colorado  and  in  Michigan,  the  average  sugar  content 
in  the  beets  in  Colorado  should  be  given  with  the  average  content 
of  the  beets  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Last  year  in  Michigan  it  is  my  recollection  that 
the  sugar  content  in  the  beets  was  16.1,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  practically  a  2  per  cent  difference,  which 
makes  a  vast  difference  when  you  get  down  to  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  vast  difference:  yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  will  cost  you  a  little  more  to  handle  the  product 
of  a  17-per-cent  beet  than  of  a  15-per-cent  beet  in  the  factory, 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  all  in  that  table  ?  If  so,  what  is  tne  next 
one? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  this  table  I  have  an  itemized  statement  of  the  10 
factories,  and  in  that  I  have  included  freight  on  this  sugar  to  the 
distributing  warehouse,  wliich  is  an  item  of  $247,658.50. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  may  insert  that,  too. 

Mr.  Combs.  Now,  if  you  want  this  sum  total  of  the  entire  10  fac- 
tories, I  can  give  y^ou  that.  I  think  that  would  be  well.  For  fuel, 
it  is  45.50  cents  per  ton  of  beets.  The  lime  rock  is  21  cents;  sacks, 
28.75  cents;  filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  6.50  cents;  labor  per  ton  of 
beets,  $1.03;  interest  per  ton  of  beets  for  the  campaign,  at  6  per  cent, 
30  cents;  freight  on  sugar  to  warehouse,  26  cents  a  ton;  cost  of  beets, 
$5.50.     That  makes  a  total  of  $8.1075. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Factory  production;  yes,  sir.  The  receipts  from  a 
ton  of  beets  are  as  follows:  Sugar,  287.5 pounds  at  $5.50  in  this  case — 
and  I  think  probably  that  price  is  too  high.  I  have  figured  the  other 
at  $5,  and  1  have  figured  this  at  an  average  of  $5.50.  I  think  that 
is  not  justice  to  the  sugar  people.  I  thmk  it  would  not  average 
$5.50.  It  might  last  year,  but  that  was  exceptional.  But,  anyway, 
I  will  give  the  figures  as  I  have  them.  At  $5.50  it  amounts  to 
$15.82  for  the  sugar.  The  pulp  from  a  ton,  500  pounds,  is  worth  9 
cents,  and  the  sirup  from  a  ton,  102  pounds,  at  a  half  cent,  is  61 
cents,  making  the  total  receipts  $16.42,  against  $8.1075. 

Mr.  Raker.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Combs.  SS.1075;  leavmg  a  factory  profit,  after  we  have 
allowed  6  per  cent  and  the  freight  to  the  warehouse,  of  $8.32  a  ton. 
That  is  not  for  any  of  your  overhead  charges,  so  far  as  the  salaries  and 
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the  thousand  and  one  mcidentals  that  go  with  the  busmess  are  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Morey's  $25,000  a  year  salary,  and  all  the  otlier  officials, 
in  the  same  proportion,  come  out  of  this  yet. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Morey  gets  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year,  does  het 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  what  I  have  always  understood;  and  I  see  by 
the  record,  in  his  own  testimony  here,  that  he  gets  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  better  than  being  a  Congressman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Right  in  this  connection,  have  you  any  statement  or 
data  from  which  you  can  tell  the  committee  what  this  overhead  charge 
is,  or  would  be,  per  ton? 

Mr.  Combs.  1  nave  not  right  here,  but  I  will  be  in  town  to-morrow 
and  will  be  here,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  prepare  an  estimate.  I  can  only 
give  you  this  as  an  estimate  &om  my  past  business  experience  along 
other  lines. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  will  do  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is,  insurance,  interest  on  capital,  and  deprecia- 
tion on  plant,  cost  of  administration 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  the  things  that  go  with  a  business  of  this  kind, 
and  I  will  make  it  up  as  I  understand  it  and  give  it  to  you  as  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Have  you  any  other  table  there  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  nothing  that  would  be  of  importance  to  you 
gentlemen.  I  have  the  assessed  valuation.  I  gave  you  that,  did  I 
not?    However,  I  did  not  give  that  as  authentic. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  said  you  preferred  not  to  go  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Dakan  will  go  into  that  in  detail,  1  tliink. 

(The  statements  presented  by  Mr.  Combs  to  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  testimony  are  as  follows:) 

Days  run 101 

Total  tons 695,425 

Average  daily  slicing 993. 46 

Average  test  of  beets 17. 50 

Average  purity , 86. 43 

Per  cent  of  raw  sugar  from  last  year 0.16 

Per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  bag 14. 91 

Average  tons  molasses  made 5,  265 

Average  per  cent  on  beets 5. 33 

Per  cent,  coal  on  beets 23. 43 

Per  cent,  coke  on  beets 0. 69 

Production: 

2,073,757  sacks  sugar,  at  $5 $10,368,785.00 

Pulp,  25  per  cent  on  beets,  173,856  tons,  at  35  cents 60,  839. 60 

Sirup  refuse,  5.33  per  cent,  33,783  tons,  at  |10 337,  830. 00 

Cost  of  production :  ^^'  ^^^»  ^^^  ^ 

695,425  tons  of  beets,  at  $5.50 $3,  824, 837. 00 

162,938  tons  of  coal,  at  |2...  .*. 325,  876. 00 

4,298  tons  of  coke,  at  |8 34,  384. 00 

49,375  tons  of  lime  rock,  at  |3 '  148, 125. 00 

2,073,757  sugar  bags,  at  10  cents 207,  375. 70 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc 45,  202. 62 

2,466  men,  101  days,  average  wages,  $2.60 647,  571. 60 

Salaries,  superintendent,  field  men,  manageis,  etc.  76,  496. 75 

5,  309,  869. 17 

Factory  profit 5.  457, 585. 43 
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Cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of  beets |0, 5180 

Cost  of  lime  rock  per  ton  of  beet« ^ 3000 

Cost  of  Backs  per  ton  of  beets 2982 

Cost  of  filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  per  ton  of  beets 0650 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  beets J.  0426 

Cost  of  beets 5. 6000 

7. 7238 

Hecedpts  from  a  ton  of  beets: 

Sugar,  298.20  pounds,  at  15 14.9100 

Pulp,  25  per  cent,  500  pounds 0875 

Sirup  refuse,  106.60  pounds,  at  50  cents 5330 

15.5305 

Factory  profit 7. 8067 

Cost  per  100  pounds 2. 5901 

Cost  per  pound 0259 

Number  days  run 95.  7 

Tons  sliced 862, 321 

Average  tons  daily 862.  37 

Per  cent  beete  test 17.  87 

Average  purity 85, 39 

Per  cent  raw  sugar 0.  21 

Per  cent  sugar  in  bag 14. 36 

Tons  molasses  refuse 44, 951 

Per  cent  molasses  on  beets 5. 13 

Per  cent  coal  on  beets 22.  83 

Per  cent  coke  on  beets 0.  67 

Per  cent  lime  on  beets 7, 01 

Production: 

2,476,585  sackf*  ^^ugar,  at  15.50 |13,  621, 217. 50 

Pulp,  25  per  cent  on  beets,  or  215,580  tons,  at  35  cents 76, 463. 00 

Sirup  refuse,  5.13  per  cent,  44,957  tons,  at  $10 449, 570. 00 

14, 146,  240.  50 
Ex peu«e  account: 

862,321  tons  beets,  at  $5.50 $4,  742,  765.  50 

Ooal,  22.83  per  cent  on  beets,  or  196,609  tons,  at  $2.        393,  218.  00 

Coke,  67  per  cent  on  beets,  5,777  tons,  at  $8. . 46, 216.  00 

Lime,  7.1  per  cent  on  beets,  61,224  tons,  at  $3 183, 672,  00 

2^476,585  sugar  bags,  at  $100  per  thousand 247, 658.  50 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  6i  per  cent 56, 050. 86 

3,050  men,  for  95.7  days,  at  $2.60 758, 901.  00  * 

Superintendent,  field  men,  managers,  etc.,  salaries         87, 094. 21 
Freight  on  2,476,585  bags  sugar  to  warehouse,  at 

10  cents 247,  658.  50 

— 6,  763, 234. 57 

Total  profit 7,383,005.93 

These  figures  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  average  of  10  sugar  factoriefl  and  the 
result  of  one  campaign. 

Estimates: 

Fuel  per  ton  of  beets $0. 4550 

Lime  rock  per  ton  of  beets .21 

Sacks  per  ton  of  beets .  2876 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  et<; .  0660 

Labor  per  ton  of  beets 1. 03 

Interest  per  ton  of  beets .30 

Freight  on  sugar  to  warehouse .26 

(  ost  of  beet« 6. 50 

Total  cost 8.1076 
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Receipts  from  a  ton  of  beeta: 

Sugar  from  a  tOD,  2.875  pounds,  at  $5.50 915.82 

Pmp  from  a  ton,  500  pounds .09 

Sirup  from  a  ton,  102  pounds,  at  i  cent .51 

Total  receipts 16. 42 

Net  profit  to  the  factory  per  ton  of  beets 8. 32 

One  factory,  handling  75,000  tons  of  beets  in  one  campaign,  earns  a  net 

profit  of. 624,000.00 

The  cost  to  build  and  equip  a  factory  of  600  tons  capacity  is  about 400, 000. 00 

The  factory  therefore  pays  for  itself  in  one  campaign  and  leaver 

for  the  company 224, 000. 00 

4t>r  56  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Do  you  handle,  as  a  merchant,  any  other  sugar 
except  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  'NAHiere  do  you  buy  that  sugar  and  from  wlidin  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  At  this  time,  while  I  am  interested  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, I  give  it  no  attention,  and  have  not  for  two  years  or  better. 
Prior  to  that  I  was  in  business  16  or  17  years,  and  at  one  time,  when  I 
was  in  business  in  Denver,  which  covered  a  period  of  10  years,  we 
bought  it  all  from  the  Great  Western  people — that  is,  practiciJly  all. 
I  say  *'we.'*  T  mean  the  jobbers  did.  As  I  said  here  before,  there 
was  a  friction  between  myself  and  the  sugar  companies.  I  was  a  kind 
of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  all  the  time  because  I  reserved  the  right  to  run 
my  business  as  I  saw  fit,  without  having  anybody  dictating  to  me; 
and  if  I  bought  sugar  at  a  given  j)rice  I  reserved  the  ri^ht  to  sell  it  at 
whatever  price  I  pleased.  That  brought  about  friction  of  course. 
Therefore  we  attempted  to  buy  sugar  outside.  We  would  go  to  some 
little  factor)^  down  in  Texas  and  the  South,  where  we  would  find  a 
small  amount  of  sugar,  and  could  get  a  car  of  sugar  occa^sionally,  but 
it  appeared  by  tlie  time  it  was  rolling  the  information  was  in  Denver, 
ana  when  we  went  back  to  ^et  more  they  did  not  have  any.  So  it 
was  a  matter  of  buying  it  tliere  or  going  without. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  your  firm  purchase  sugar  from  the  New  York 
refiners  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Wluit  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Have  you  or  has  your  firm  in  recent  years  pur- 
chased from  the  New  York  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Directly  or  indirectly,  have  you  purchased  any 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  you  have  purchased  from  the  Great  Western 
people  except  what  you  purchased  down  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  out  during  this  friction,  in  trying  to  get  sugar 
outside,  the  jobbers  that  did  an  extensive  business  could  not  afford 
to  take  that  chance,  because  people  using  two  or  three  cars  of  sugar 
a  week  had  to  go  where  they  could  get  the  sugar.  Of  course  they 
could  not  go  outside  to  try  to  get  it. 

Mr*  FoRDNBY.  Concerning  this  statement  sent  out  from  the  Fed- 
eral Sugar  Co.  by  Mr.  Lowry,  who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  did  your 
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firm  ever  get  any  requests  to  send  out  those  circulars,  demanding  of 
your  constituents  free  trade  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  to  my  knowlec^e. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  suppose  the  money  paid  by  Mr.  Spreckels 
would  not  reach  everybody.  Mr.  Combs,  now  did  you  happen  to 
come  here  as  a  witness  to  testify?  Were  you  subpoenaed  oy  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  your  name  was 
given  or  by  whom  your  name  was  given  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  quite  say  who  furnished  these  names,  but 
I  believe  Mr.  Dakan  conducted  the  correspondence  principally  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee ;  and  when  ne  was  asked  for  a  number 
of  names  he  gave  some  six  or  eight  names,  I  think,  and  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  number  that  was  chosen.  That  was  all.  I  do  not 
know  who  had  the  selection  of  these  names,  but  they  appeared  to 
select  men  who  knew  as  much  as  possible  about  the  sugar  business. 
Why  they  selected  me  I  do  not  know,  imless  it  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  supposed  to  know  some  things,  at  least,  being  the  national 
lecturer  for  this  association.    That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  purchase  practically  all  the  sugar  that 
your  firm  handles  from  tne  beet-sugar  factories  of  your  State.  What 
proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Colorado  is  made  in  Colorado, 
or  what  proportion  of  the  sugar  made  in  Colorado  is  consumed  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  ?    Do  you  Know  ? 

l^Ir.  Combs.  Well,  I  should  say  nine-tenths  of  it.  There  is  no 
sugar,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  history  of  my  business — that  is,  beet 
sugar — that  ever  came  from  outside.  Of  course,  there  is  the  cane 
sugar,  which  is  probably  one-tenth.  Now,  I  am  only  making  an  esti- 
mate of  this,  but  that  would  be,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
one- tenth. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  one- tenth  cane  sugars  and  nine- tenths  beet  sugar. 
I  believe  nine  sacks  of  beet  sugar  are  sold  to  one  sack  of  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  beheve  that  is  the  average  of  the  jobbers  in  Denver. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  in 
the  State  is  made  in  the  State.    That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett,  x  ou  spoke  awhile  ago  of  there  being  friction  at  one 
time  between  your  firm  and  the  Great  Western,  w^s  it  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  I  will  say  the  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  sugar  interests  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett,  Over  your  desire  to  sell  sugar  at  whatever  price  you 
chose  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wlien  was  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  covered  a  number  of  years.  Let  me  see.  This 
is  1911.  That  was  along  about  the  years  of  1903  to  1907  or  1908,  or 
along  there. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Do  I  understand  that  in  those  years  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  sugar  undertook  to  control  the  price  at  which  the  jobber 
should  sell  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  Well,  the  broker  did.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  susar 
refiners,  but  the  sugar  broker  was  the  man.  It  is  only  presumable 
that  he  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  sugar  people.  We 
had  no  way  of  knowing  then. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  the  broker  for  the  refiners  or  the  broker  for  the 
wholesale  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  was  the  broker  for  the  refiners. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  not  the  refinery  sell  to  the  wholesaler  and  the 
wholesaler  sell  to  the  trade  ?  ' 

Mr.  Combs.  The  refineis  sell  to  the  wholesaler  through  the  broker. 
The  broker  transacts  all  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  buy  from  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Combs.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  You  buy  from  the  wholesaler,  do  you  not  % 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  at  times  I  did  and  at  times  I  did  not.  The 
jobbers  bought  from  the  refiner,  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
wholesale  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh.     That  I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  say  this,  however 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  want  to  know  is  as  to  whether  the  direction 
given  by  the  broker  was  given  to  the  wholesaler  or  whether  it  was 
given  to  the  retailer,  and  who  the  broker  represented. 

Mr.  Combs.  He  represents  the  sugar  refiners  and  is  the  sales  agent 
for  them  to  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Malby.  By  the  jobber  you  mean  the  wholesale  dealer  % 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  in  your  capacity  as  a  wholesale  purchaser  that 
you  had  the  unpleasantness,  if  I  might  so  designate  it? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  exactly;  no.  At  that  time  I  owned  the  Midland 
Oroc^  Co.  My  especial  ^business  was  to  sell  to  large  contractors 
and  Government  contractors,  and  extensive  stockmen,  such  as 
Senator  Warren,  for  instance,  who  would  buy  $5,000  or  $6,000  worth 
of  stuff  a  year,  in  carload  lots,  for  his  stock  industries.  I  catered 
particularly  to  that  line  of  business.  It  was  alwavs  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness, but  m  that  instance  I  was  not  on  the  jobbers'  list,  you  see. 
Then  I  had  to  get  my  sugar  through  the  wholesaler.  I  could  not 
buv  it  direct  from  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  particular  friction  over  ?  Was  it  over 
the  fact  that  you  were  going  to  buy  it  direct  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  was  in  the  State  a  retail  grocers*  association 
that  was  composed  of  practically  all  of  the  retailers  in  the  State. 
That  was  one  wheel.  The  broker  had  the  wholesalers  organized, 
and  through  them  he  manipulated  both  of  these  associations.  Now 
the  jobber  says,  '*  We  want  to  get  thus  and  so  for  sugar,  and  we  have 
an  agreement  among  ourselves."  Mr.  Morey  is  a  wholesale  grocer, 
you  understand.  The  price  is  fixed,  and  we  are  notified  every  day 
what  this  price  is,  and  we  sell  it  for  that  price.  If  the  price  is  $5.26 
he  will  say,  ''We  bill  this  to  you  at  $5.25  for  the  sugar."  The  jobber 
says,  "Now  you  sell  it  at  a  price  that  shows  a  certain  profit, 
say  15  cents  a  bag.  If  you  have  kept  the  sugar  card  at  the  ena  of  30 
days  we  will  rebate  you  1 0  cents  a  sack  on  the  business  done  for  that 
30  days.'' 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  if  you  did  not  cut  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  "If  you  live  up  to  the  sugar  card."  If  the  re- 
tailer did  not  live  up  to  the  sugar  card  that  was  sent  out  by  the 
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secretary  of  their  association  once  a  week  governing  that  and  other 
commodities,  he  was  reported,  and  the  jobber  from  whom  he  bought 
the  goods — and  in  fact  all  the  jobbers — were  notified  that  Brother 
So-and-so  had  fallen  from  grace  and  had  broken  the  sugar  card*' and 
we  notify  you  that  if  you  sell  this  man  any  more  sugar  we  will  boy- 
cott your  house." 

That  state  of  affairs  put  me  in  a  bad  position.  In  fact  the  jobbers 
notified  me  tl^at  they  had  been  notified  that  if  they  sold  me  any  more 
sugar  they  would  be  boycotted. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  did  the  boycott  come  from — ^the  retailers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  boycott  came  from  the  retailers  on  the  wholesaler, 
you  see. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  tliis  boycott  was  by  the  retail  dealers, 
and  your  rebate  came  from  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  extemls  all  down  the  line.  One  was  a  wheel  inside 
of  another  wheel. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  association  was  an  association  of  retail  dealers, 
and  tlie  person  who  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents  was  the  wholesaler, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  Wliat  is  that  ?    I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  ^ay  the  fellows  who  haa  the  organization  were  the 
retail  dealers,  and  the  man  who  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents  rebate 
was  the  wholesaler  i 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wlio  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  broker. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  represented  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Combs.  Whether  lie  had  that  in  the  sugar  refiners'  hands  or 
otherwise,  I  am  not  able  to  stat^. 

Mr,  Malby.  It  is  quite  important  to  us  to  know  whether  this  was  a 
matter  in  wliioh  the  sugar  refiners  were  interested. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us.     We  arrived  at 
certain  conclusions,  but  we  could  not  prove  anything. 
•     Mr.  M:\LBY.  Who  was  to  pay  to  you  the  10  cents,  or  who  did  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  broker. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  he  is  the  representative  of  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  he  is  the  sales  agent  for  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  did  not  pay  anything  to  the  Great  Northern 
Sugar  Co.  direct,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  jobber.  He  did  at 
this  time.     Later 

Mr.  Malby.  Before  we  leave  that  I  want  this  other  matter  cleaned 
up.  Whether  this  money  goes  back  by  direction  of  the  refiners  or 
not  is  a  matter  that  we  are  mterested  in. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  are  not  interested  in  what  the  wholesalers  or 
retailers  do  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  we  are  interested  in  ttie 
matter  as  to  what  the  manufacturer  himself  does.  Whether  he 
assumes  by  any  system  of  coercion  to  compel  sugar  to  be  sold  to  the 
consumers  through  any  arrangement  as  to  price  is  a  matter  that  we 
are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  manufac- 
turers of  sugar,  through  their  agents  or  servants,  direct,  paid  to  you  or 
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to  anyone  a  rebate  on  condition  of  your  living  up  to  or  observing 
any  rules  or  regulations  propounded  by  them  as  to  what  the  price 
of  sugar  should  be  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  to  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  in  the  capacity  that  I  was  in  at  that  time,  because 
I  bought  from  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  broker  is  the  agent  of  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  broker  is  the  sales  agent 
for  the  sugar  refiners.     He  is  the  man  that  markets  all  their  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  he  agree  to  pay  10  cents  back  to  anybody,  or  did 
he  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  always  did  it,  as  1  understand  it.  If  you  will  let 
me  go  a  little  farther  1  will  explain  that,  so  that  it  will  be  a  httle 
more  clear  to  you.  The  time  I  refer  to,  of  my  own  transactions  in 
sugar,  was  the  time  I  was  buying  this  sugar  from  the  wholesaler. 
Then  I  was  in  such  shape,  boycotted,  you  might  say,  that  with  my 
capital  I  could  not  conduct  my  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  were  boycotted  by  the  wholesalers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  came  about  through  the  retailers,  you  understand. 
Then  I  went  to  a  man  who  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
and  I  said.  *'How  about  this?  They  have  got  me  in  a  pretty  sharp 
corner.  I  have  not  got  capital  to  conduct  my  business  because  I 
must  buy  goods  in  such  large  quantities  that  I  can  not  do  it  with  the 
capital  Thave.  How  would  you  like  to  go  into  this  proposition  with 
me?"  Anyway,  we  made  an  arrangement,  and  we  incorporated  the 
Midland  Grocery  Co.  He  and  I  o^\Tied  it.  He  was  already  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  He  built  a  large  wholesale  grocery  house, 
and  built  it  to  accommodate  the  two  concerns,  with  my  oflices  on  the 
one  side  and  his  on  the  other.  The  buyer  for  that  wholesale  grocery 
concern  bought  all  the  goods  for  botfi  concerns.  The  goods  were 
turned  into  my  department  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  purcliase,  and 
we  kept  the  books  for  the  other  concern.  However,  we  carried  no 
stock.  It  all  came  out  of  the  other  stock.  There  was  nobody  to 
account  to  for  the  profits  except  this  individual  and  myself.  We 
conducted  it  in  that  way.  I  became  familiar  with  it.  While  I  did 
not  do  this  buying,  I  got  the  benefit  of  all  this  buying,  you  see,  in 
the  other  association,  and  there  were  no  bones  about  it.  All  the 
jobbers  and  everybody  talked  of  this  rebate  and  all  this  business. 
That  is  exactly  the  way  the  business  was  done:  and,  while  I  did  not 
do  the  buying,  of  course  ever^'thing  was  taken  for  granted,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  that  1  should  go  into  the  details  of  it.  But  it  was 
always  my  understanding  that  they  charged  about  25  cents,  and  gen- 
erally a  cent  for  selling  the  sugar — that  is  the  way  we  got  it — ^and 
they  rebated  10  cents  if  you  did  not  break  the  sugar  card. 

lir.  Malby.  That  was  allowed  by  the  refining  company  \ 

Mr.  CoMBs.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  refineries.  We 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  We  did  the  business  with  their 
agent,  their  broker. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  came  directly  from  the  broker  to  your  fiurm? 

Mr.  CoMBS.  That  was  always  nay  understanding. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  company  w^as  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  undei^tand  who  you  mean. 

Mtr.  FoRDNBY.  Was  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  % 
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Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  This  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  think  represented 
nobody  else  but  them.  Possibly  he  did  represent  other  factories. 
He  was  always  supposed  to  control  the  sugar  situation  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  extended  over  the  years  1903  to  1907,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kaker.  1903  to  1907  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  that  all  been  done  away  with  now  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  yes.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
sugar  card,  as  they  all  termed  it,  was  broken  in  Colorado  about  the 
time  I  quit  business,  and  everybody  was  going  wild .  They  were  selling 
sugar  the  way  they  wanted  to,  so  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned. 
This  is  only  hearsay,  and  I  do  not  give  it  as  a  fact,  but  I  understand 
there  is  still  a  card  there  among  the  jobbers  and  the  brokers.  They 
get  30  cents  a  sack  now  for  selling  the  sugar.  The  wholesaler  gets 
30  cents  a  sack. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  there  was  at  a  certain  period — and  I  thought 
it  was  prior  to  that  time — a  general  contract  that  was  entered  into 
between  the  wholesalers  and  the  refinery  companies  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,T)y  which 
they  agreed  to  sell  to  certain  brokers  or  wholesalers  only  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions;  and  they,  in  turn  dealt  with  the  retail  dealers; 
that  they  should  not  sell  except  to  certain  persons  who  observed 
certain  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  them.  But  that,  however, 
as  the  testimony  appears,  has  all  been  broken  up,  and  nothing  of  that 
kind  exists  now,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  But  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  had  been  continued  by  any  separate  concern  since  that 
time.  The  testimony  is  that,  so  far  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  concerned,  it  has  not  existed  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Relatively  speaking,  Mr.  Combs,  what  is  the  price 
of  sugar  from  January  to  June  ?     Is  it  high  or  low  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  low  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Wliat  is  the  price  from  October  to  December — 
hi^h  or  low? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  generally  about  an  average  price  during  those 
months. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Wliat  is  it  from  June  to  October  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  WelL  it  is  generally  high. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Now,  taking  those  tliree  periods  of  time,  when  is 
there  the  greatest  consumption  of  sugar — between  January  and 
June,  or  October  and  December,  or  from  June  until  October  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  From  June  1  to  November. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  when  y^our  berries  and  fruits  and  everything 
else  are  ripe  there  and  the  canning  season  is  on,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  a  general  rule  do  those  prices  become  liigher 
from  June  to  October  every  year? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  that  is,  when 
the  consumption  is  the  greatest  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  give  you  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Give  it,  please. 

Mr.  Combs.  This  is  the  way  we  have  always  understood  it  among 
ourselves:  That  that  is  the  time  when  there  is  a  demand  for  sugar. 
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and  the  greatest  quantities  are  used  during  these  months.  During 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  and  along  there — spring 
months — there  is  but  little  demand  for  su^ar,  as  compared  with 
those  other  months,  and  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  sugar  it  appeared 
to  be  in  those  months  when  there  is  the  lightest  consumption;  and 
we  used  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  those  times  when  sugar  was  low. 
But  we  never  were  able  to  purchase  any  quantity. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  could  not  get  sufficient  quantities  in  order  to 
meet  the  advanced  price  from  June  to  October.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  What  we  wanted,  naturally,  was  to  speculate. 
We  knew  that  past  experience  had  shown  us  that  within  the  next 
few  months  or  weeks  sugar  would  be  back  again;  and  we  at  one  time, 
with  mv  associates,  as  I  have  explained,  got  hold  of  about  8,000 
sacks  or  sugar,  as  I  remember,  at  a  Uttle  better  than  $4,  or  S4.50. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  infer  that  the  high  price  from  June  to  November 
is  not  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  is  strictly  a 
su^ar  speculation. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  way  it  has  always  seemed  to  us.  If  we 
could  have  bought  the  amount  of  sugar  that  we  wanted,  at  the  low 
terms,  we  would  have  bought  it.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
scarcity,  or  some  other  reason.  We  rather  thought  there  would  be  a 
surplus;  but  when  we  found  we  could  not  buy  the  sugar  except  just 
to  meet  our  immediate  needs,  then  we  thought  probably  this  price 
was  to  fool  all  of  us  people  and  you  gentlemen;  that  "there  is  a  war 
on,  and  we  can  not  help  this  thing.  Somebody  has  cut  the  price  and 
we  have  to  meet  it.*'  That  was  always  our  general  impression  that 
this  was  done  for  that  purpose. 

^  Mr.  Jacoway.  Another  thing,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the 
committee  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  generally  pretty  bitter. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  all  the  farmers  entertain  hostile  feeUngs  toward 
the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Apparently  so.  You  could  go  out  and  talk  to  a  hun- 
dred men  that  grow  beets,  and  while  they  might  not  be  hostile  indi- 
vidually they  express  no  personal  hostile  sentiment  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  still  they  all  feel  like  they  were  working  for  the  sugar  refiners 
without  any  profit  to  themselves.     That  is  the  way  they  feel. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  I  get  your  idea  correctly,  you  say  that  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  lives  up  absolutely  to  their  contract;  that  when 
they  make  a  contract  they  even  go  a  little  better  than  the  contract 
calls  for  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  your  grievance  is  that  the  man  who  plants  the 
beets  and  tills  them  and  brings  them  to  fruitage  and  sells  to  the  fac- 
tory, gets  far  too  Uttle  for  his  labor  and  that  his  profit  is  far  too  Uttle 
as  compared  with  what  the  factory  gets  after  tne  factory  takes  his 
beets  and  produces  the  sugar  and  seUs  the  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  where  the  whole  trouble  arises. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  your  only  grievance,  judging  from  your  testi- 
mony, I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  say  that  the  farmer  just  about  breaks  even  on 
the  average  from  one  crop  to  another  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  Practically  so;  that  is  the  way  the  figures  show.  That 
is  the  way  they  all  seem  to  talk,  too.  Of  course  some  of  us  make 
money,  iust  as  I  did,  but  we  have  to  break  the  average  to  do  it  and 
have  to  be  lucky. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Combs,  take  a  family  of  four  people — a  man  and 
his  wife  and  a  boy  10  years  of  age  and  a  girl  8  years  of  age.  What 
would  be  their  combined  earnings  for  a  period  of  90  days — ^that  is, 
from  the  time  the  beet  is  planted  until  it  is  sold  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  About  $800  earning 'capacity  for  the  four  of  thetn. 
Thev  would  earn  about  that  amount. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  wage  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  1  do.  I  think  it  is  good  wages.  While  it  is 
hard  work,  yet  it  is  contract  work  and  they  make  harder  work  of  it 
than  they  would  if  they  were  working  by  the  day.  But  they  are 
tlirifty  people;  generally  speaking  they  are  foreigners,  and  their 
demands  are  not  what  ours  are.     They  will  live  on  one-auarter, 

{)erhaps,  ol  what  it  is  necessary  for  Americans  to  live  on,  ana  th^re- 
or^  they  can  and  do  save  money. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Would  it  be  a  good  wage  for  an  American  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  good  wages,  I  think. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  your  part  of  the 
country,  or  anywhere  else,  where  any  factory  or  factories  have 
divided  up  territory  and  one  says  to  tlie  other,  *  *  You  may  sell  up  to 
this  point,^'  and  *' You  may  sell  up  to  tJiat  point,''  or,  in  olher  words, 
estabUsh  selling  zones  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No:  I  would  not  state  positively  that  I  know  that, 
although  that  is  tlie  general  impression. 

Mr.  JACOWAY.  WeU,  give  us  the  general  impression,  hearsay,  in 
regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  different  sugar 
companies  say:  '*This  is  my  territory,  and  don*t  you  invade  my 
territory,  and  we  will  not  invade  your  territory'*  and  it  appears  that 
way. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  any  evidence  of  that  fact 
along  that  line.  For  instance,  have  you  any  evidence  that  drummers 
or  brokers,  representing,  we  will  say,  one  factory,  will  travel  to  a 
certain  point  and  go  no  farther,  and  others  representing  another 
factory  will  come  up  to  that  point  and  go  no  farther,  and  in  that  way 
have  you  any  physical  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  territory  is 
divided  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  I  could  not  say  that,  to  be  authentic. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  that  is  the  general  impression  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  of  any  rebates  that  have  been  given 
to  any  railroads  or  corporations  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.^  Combs.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  one  or  two  more  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  ask.  I  take  it  that  the  farmers  who  raise  beets  for  the  factory  and 
complain  that  they  have  not  a  fair  division  of  profits  really  have  no 
monopoly  of  that  complaint,  but  rather  that  that  sort  of  a  complaint 
is  quite  universal,  whether  it  applies  to  the  raising  of  beets  or  the 
canning  of  tomatoes  or  com  or  peas  or  beans,  or  anything  else  relating 
to  the  operation  of  any  factory  operated  with  reference  to  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil;  that  the  conditions  between  the  raiser  and  the 
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manufacturer  are  substantially  the  same  whatever  the  product  may 
be  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  a  man  may  be  operating. 
That  is  about  so,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  did  not  catch  the  first  part  of  that  statement  or 
question. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  say  that  the  farmer  who  raises  beets  for  the  factory 
has  not  any  particular  monopoly  of  finding  fault  with  the  manufac- 
turer, because  that  custom  exists  wherever  there  is  the  producer  and 
the  manufacturer,  whether  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  suear  or  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  tomatoes  or  peas  or  beans,  ana  so  forth; 
the  same  feeling  exists  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer  in 
the  one  case  that  does  in  the  other  I 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that  because  I  never  had  any  expe- 
rience or  occasion  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  another  thin^.  You  suggested  that  the  growing 
of  beets  for  the  factory  is  quite  advantageous  to  those  who  exceed  the 
average  and  not  very  profitable  to  those  who  do  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age; but  really  is  not  that  a  universal  rule  which  is  correct  with  ref- 
erence to  all  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or,  in  fact,  almost  any 
other  business;  it  is  not  the  average  man,  in  other  words,  who  makes 
a  large  sum  of  money,  but  it  is  the  man  who  exceeds  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  but  that  is  a  hazardous  business  to  engage  in, 
when  you  must  beat  the  average  in  order  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  average  farmer  who  does 
not  beat  the  average  does  not  get  anything  more  than  a  living  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  may  be  true.  It  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  however, 
that  we  people,  particularly  in  our  owii  legislative  halls,  have  to  admit 
that  our  people  onlv  make  a  bare  living.     It  does  not  sound  good. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  the  average  man  may  make  more  than  a  living. 
but  what  I  mean  is  this:  If  you  are  going  to  be  really  progressive  and 
have  a  constant  feeling  and  realization  of  the  fact  that  you  are  making 
progress,  you  must  always  beat  tlie  average. 

Mi,  Ck)MBs.  Well,  it  is  not  true  in  other  businesses. 

Mr.  -Malby.  I  do  not  know.  Mv  observation  is  that  it  is  true  in 
other  businesses.  A  man  who  raises  the  average  cotton  crop  is  not 
succeeding  very  well;  a  man  wlio  raises  the  avera.jre  tobacco  crop  is 
not  jretting  rich:  a  man  up  in  my  country  who  has  the  average  dairy 
on  the  farm  is  just  gettins^c  along:  if  he  has  an  average  orchard  he  is 
just  getting  along;  but  if  he  beats  the  average  he  is  acquiring  success, 
and  nobody  is  successful  in  turning  out  the  natural  products  of  the 
soil  unless  he  beats  the  average;  he  gets  along,  but  he  does  not  succeed, 
so  to  speak,  unless  he  beats  the  average.  Tiiat  is  the  only  suggestion 
I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  my  instance  I  made  some  money  off  the  acreage  of 
beets  I  planted  this  year,  or  that  I  harvested  this  year  rather,  for  I 
planted  18  acres  of  beets  and  I  harvested  only  10  acros.  As  to  the 
others,  I  lost  the  use  of  those  8  acres  of  land  for  that  soason.  We 
find  those  things  often,  that  we  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  the  beets 
that  we  plant.  So  if  you  count  the  land  of  mine  that  lay  idle  on 
account  of  not  having  a  stand  of  beets  you  will  see  tliat  I  made  no 
money  this  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  lost  it  because  of  the  drought  or  lack  of 
water. 
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Mr.  Combs.  No;  because  of  the  high  winds  and  the  fact  that  with 
this  delicate  beet  the  dirt  and  gravel  and  sand  blows  it  and  cuts  it 
right  off  to  the  earth. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  that  is  the  chance  you  are  taking  in  that,  as 
well  as  in  other  things. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  am  not  charging  up  that  to  the  beet  crop,  but  I 
say  that  I  lost  the  use  of  that  land  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  next  year  you  might  plant  20  acres  and  get  a 
crop  on  the  20  acres;  and  so  the  average  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
would  be  good. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  we  have  to  take  all  those  things  into  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  saj  on  the  average  the  grower  gets  no  profit. 
We  are  looking  to  the  indirect  profits  that  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  about. 
We  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  they  may  come.  I  believe  in  the 
duty  we  have  on  sugar.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  kept  there  as  it  is, 
for  the  protection  of  the  industry,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  we  can  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  But  I 
do  object  to  one  class  of  individuals  getting  the  benefit  of  all  this  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  we  have  got  down  to  the  exact  point  that  we 
want  to  talk  about  for  just  a  minute.  What  authority  has  Congress, 
and  how  can  we  in  any  wise  help  the  farmer  who  grows  the  beets? 
How  can  we  help  you  ?  Can  you  point  out  some  way  or  some  plan, 
which,  if  carried  into  law,  would  help  the  farmer  to  better  his 
condition  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Other  than  to  maintain  the  duty? 

Mr.  Malby.  Other  than  to  maintain  the  duty.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  we  can  do  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  I  think  not,  unless  it  can  be  proven  absolutely 
that  the  industry  is  hampered  on  account  of  the  interests.  The  only 
solution  I  could  see  to  this  problem  is  that  the  duty  should  be  kept 
on  sugar  and  that  cooperation  or  independent  factories  be  encour- 
aged. I  mean  by  cooperation  that  capital  will  come  in  and  interest 
itself  with  us;  that  men  with  capital  will  come  in  and  interest  them- 
selves with  us  as  growers  and  let  us  purchase  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  tliat  we  bind  ourselves  to  the  factory  that  we  w^ill  grow 
beets  for  so  many  years;  that  we  will  own  a  certain  percentage  of 
this  stock  and  have  cooperation  in  the  matter,  and  keep  down  this 
friction. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to  your  doing  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  No  ;  but  I  say  that  if  we  can  do  this  in  a  few  years  we 
will  produce  all  the  sugars  that  we  consume.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  have  no  trouble  about  doing  that,  if 
you  were  satisfied  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  not  going  to  be  tampered 
with  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  naturally  we  would.  People  are  afraid  of  what 
is  termed  the  Sugar  Trust."  We  know  of  some  factories  that  have 
been  started  and  put  out  of  business:  they  are  out  of  business,  at 
least  to-day,  and  capital  is  about  the  most  timid  thing  we  have. 
They  will  say  '^  We  do  not  want  to  go  against  the  trust  proposition.*' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Those  two  elements,  then,  are  the  real  elements  of 
danjrer  to  any  capital  that  might  possibly  go  into  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  If  we  can  ])e  assured  that  we  can  run  a  factory  in  an 
independent  way,  in  a  cooperative  way,  I  will  agree  that  I  will  put 
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double  the  number  of  factories  in  Colorado  that  are  there  to-day. 
The  farmers  are  ready  to  do  that,  and  there  have  been  overtures 
made  to  me  by  people  who  have  the  money,  and  they  will  fix  it  so 
the  farmers  are  able  to  do  this;  but  they  must  know  that  the  duty 
is  going  to  be  left  where  it  is,  and  that  they  can  do  this  and  be 
strong  enough  to  do  it  without  being  affected  by  the  interests. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  would  the  consolidated  mterests,  say  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  affect  you  ?  I  mean,  what  power  have  they 
to  aflfect  you  in  such  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  a  great  many  ways.  I  will  give  you  one  instance: 
In  the  case  of  this  Brighton  factory,  the  party  made  an  arrangement 
w^th  a  man.  ''I  will  operate  this  factory,  but  when  I  commence  to 
put  this  finished  product  in  the  warehouse  I  have  not  got  the  money 
to  conduct  this  campaign,  and  will  you  furnish  me  the  amount  of 
$3  per  bag  on  this  sugar  as  I  put  it  in  the  warehouse  and  take  ware- 
house receipts  for  it  ?^'  He  answered  that  he  would;  he  agreed  to  it. 
Well,  he  started  in,  and  on  his  first  five  carloads  he  asked  for  the 
money,  and  the  man  said:  "Well,  I  do  not  know;  you  are  not  run- 
ning this  factory  right  or  it  does  not  look  just  right  to  me,  and  there 
is  some  danger  perhaps,  and  I  believe  I  can  not  furnish  you  this 
money.''  Well,  lie  was  out  of  the  race,  of  course.  He  had  no  funds, 
and  on  investigating,  he  found  out  that  this  individual  was  a  director 
in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.     So  there  he  was,  broke. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  this  occur  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  This  occurred — oh,  I  can  not  give  you  the  year,  but  I 
should  say,  oifhand,  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  this  man? 

Mr.  Combs.  This  was  Mr.  Keyes.  He  has  recited  to  me  as  a  fact, 
given  it  to  me  as  a  fact,  many  instances  wherein  the  concealed  hand 
operated  apparently  to  defeat  him,  and  did  defeat  him  and  broke 
hun. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Undoubtedly  when  that  man  promised  to  furnish 
that  money  he  intended  to  lead  him  into  a  trap  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  self-evident  that  he  did,  and  he  accomplished  it. 
Now,  it  is  just  such  things  as  that  that  the  people  are  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  there  are  independent  oankers  and  moneyed 
men  who  would  be  willing  to  lend  money  under  usual  trade  conditions 
in  Colorado  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  but  if  they  could  be  shown  before  the  time  comes 
that  it  would  be  more  to  their  interest  not  to  do  it,  the  money  would 
probably  not  be  available.  I  have  said  to  people  who  have  made 
overtures  to  me  along  those  lines,  ^'Have  you  money  enough  to  build 
this  facton'  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign? If  you  have,  I  am  interested,  and  my  people  will  be  inter- 
ested, and  I  can  give  j-ou  the  balance  of  the  money  and  the  people 
necessary  to  carry  it  through  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  but  if  you  have 
not  got  that  much  money,  count  me  out,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  count  on  somebody  else  for  it/'  Vij  experience  in  20  years 
of  business  has  taught  me  something,  and  I  know  the  rules  and  tricks, 
and  how  those  things  come  about,  and  whether  you  can  prove  them 
or  disprove  them  does  not  matter.  You  know  they  exist,  and  Mr. 
Keyes  has  not  much  show. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY^.  W^as  Mr.  Ke3'es's  factorv  a  sugar  factoiy  in  every 
sense,  or  a  sirup  factory  ?  I  think  somebody  has  suggested  that  it 
was  a  sirup  factory. 
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Mr.  Combs.  A  supar  factory.  It  was  on  quite  a  small  scale,  though. 
He  manufactured  sirup  afterwards  for  yeai-s — the  Keyes  sirup. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  simply  lacked  the  capital  or  the  aoility  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FouDNEY.  Is  the  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  Colorado  on  the 
market  all  the  rear  around  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  us  it  is  not;  it  is  marketed  during  their 
campaign  and  as  quick  as  they  can  get  rid  of  it  they  sell  it  off. 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  we  have  handled  it  the  year  around,  except  that  I 
can  not  say  that  we  did  the  last  year.  I  think  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  Colorado  sugar  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Especially  during  those  months  when  the  high 
prices  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  the  condition. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  any  competition  among  the  sugar  factories 
of  your  State  or  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  for  beets,  with  the 
various  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  None. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  only  the  one  concern  to  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  (?ombs.  There  is  no  competition  whatever  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  whole  State  'i 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  in  our  northern  district  if  you  want  a  market  for 
your  beets  it  must  be  witli  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  There  is 
no  competition. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  not  an  extraordinary  condition,  is  it?  If  you 
x^ere  going  to  build  a  factory  of  your  own  and  accept  the  management 
of  it,  you  would  not  build  it  in  a  district,  so  to  speak,  where  one  of 
the  Great  Western  sugar  refineries  is  now  located,  but  you  would 
rather  seek  that  section  where  the  territory  is  unoccupied? 
•  Mr.  Combs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  you  would  not  be  obliged  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  each  other? 

Mr.  Combs.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  competitive  business. 

Mr.  Mat  BY.  Hxactly,  you  would  srok  to  cot  away  from  compe- 
tition ? 

Mr.  Co:mbs.  I  would,  unless  I  ha<l  the  acrearc  in  that  particular 
locality  contracted  for  a  nunibor  of  yonrs.  If  1  lind,  then  the  other 
people  would  liave  to  move. 

Mr.  ?»lALBy.  Tluni  it  would  not  make  much  diflercnco. 

Mr.  FoRDXHY.  You  say  there  is  no  competition  in  the  purchase  of 
beets  or  the  i:rowinir  of  beets  in  Coloratlo.  Is  that  the  only  concern 
in  the  State — the  (ireat  Western  Sui^ir  Co.? 

Mr.  CoMRs.  Oh,  no:  there  are  other  companies  down  in  the 
Arka n- ; as  V al  1  ey . 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  That  is  awav  from  your  territon-  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  awav  from  our  territory,  ves.  We  could  not 
market  beets  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  onlv  security  you  liave  mt  in  the  sale  of  beets,  in 
other  \yor(is,  is  the  one  of  necessity  to  pay  you  such  a  price  that  you 
will  continue  to  ij^vovr  them  ? 

Mr.  (^OMBS.  That  is  all;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  they  niiirht  p:et  it  down  so  low  that  you 
would  stop. 
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Mr.  Combs.  Yea.  Well,  they  are  stopping.  The  tonnage  in 
Colorado  is  far  lighter  than  it  used  to  be.  in  the  several  talks  that  I 
hare  made  through  northeastern  Colorado  in  the  last  three  of  four 
weel<:s,  I  have  distributed  slips  of  paper  among  the  audience,  the  beet 

f  rowers,  and  asked  them  to  state  on  there  *^1  grew  so  many  acres  of 
eets  this  year;  I  would  grow  so  many  next  year  providing  the  price 
was  equivalent  to  $6.''  And  it  shows  an  increase  of  about  33i  per 
cent  in  the  acreage,  if  they  could  get  that  advance  of  50  cents.  We 
realize  that  the  beet  crop  is  one  of  the  surest  crops  that  we  have  in 
the  State  and  if  we  could  grow  them  so  as  to  be  asi^ureil  of  a  profit  we 
would  grow  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  argument  do  they  present  to  your  request? 
When  they  pay  you  $5  a  ton  for  12  per  cent  sugar  in  beets,  what  argu- 
ment do  they  present  for  not  allowing  you  a  similar  percentage  for 
every  degree  in  advance  of  that  which  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  argument;  there  is  simply 

Mr.  Malby.  An  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  reserve  the  right  to  run  their  own  business,  which 
they  have  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  they  pay  you  a  certain  sum  for  one  percentage  of 
sugar,  up  to  12  per  cent? 

Sir.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  pay  you  a  certain  amount  for  12  per  cent  beets. 
Now,  if  they  get  13  or  14  or  15  per  cent,  they  pay  you  no  more.  And 
besides  that,  they  have  the  advantage  of  not  handling  an  additional 
quantity  of  beets.  In  other  words,  evevy  per  cent  that  you  produce 
in  excess  of  12  per  cent  is  more  advantageous  than  any  one  of  the 
percentages  below  that*  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  That  is  what  looks  strange  to  me,  and  I  have 
always  contended,  and  I  made  that  argument  with  the  sugar  people 
at  one  time,  just  as  I  stated  to-day,  on  tne  basis  of  12  per  cent  and  pay 
the  same  ratio  above  that.  They  said  immediately  that  they  coulcl 
not  aflFord  to  do  this  on  12  per  cent  beets.  We  have  a  leeway,  you  see, 
between  12  and  15,  and  I  expected  them  to  say  that,  and  that  is  what 
I  wanted  them  to  say.  *'Now  we  will  start  at  13^  P^^r  cent/'  I  said. 
"Now  pay  us  38  cents  from  there  up."  And  what  would  we  liave? 
We  would  have  more  money  than  we  are  asking  for.  1  said  to  them: 
"You  have  admitted  you  could  pay  us  that.''  "Well,'*  they  said,  "we 
do  not  care  to  discuss  the  subject.'*  There  was  nothing  to  discuss. 
They  had  admitted  it.  I  believe  the  only  just  way  to  buy  or  sell 
sugar  beets  is  on  the  sugar  content,  absolutely,  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  just  like  testing  milk. 

Mr.  Combs.  Just  the  same.  That  is  the  only  business  way  to  con- 
duct it,  I  think.  The  sugar  company  gets  ))ay  for  what  they  give 
and  we  would  get  paid  for  what  we  delivered.  It' will  come  to  that 
some  day,  I  thmk.. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wlien  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  unless  they  comply 
with  your  req^uests,  then  they  have  either  got  to  come  to  your  price  or 
go  out  of  business,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  if  the  farmers  would  stand  together. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  they  will  not  do  that.  They  go  out  to  that  fellow 
and  this  fellow  and,  for  instance,  at  Fort  Morgan  they  have  got  a 
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man — we  call  them  *'decoyB" — and  he  growB  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres  of  beets  each  ^ear,  and  he  apparently  is  satisfied.  Well,  they 
go  to  him  in  the  spring,  the  first  one,  and  ne  signs  up  for  200  acres. 
The  J  go  to  the  next  one  and  saj:  ^'Mr.  Chase  nas  signed  up;  he  is 
ifnlhng  to  take  this/'  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  started.  Then 
they  go  to  the  next  man  and  they  say:  ''Here  are  two  men  who  haye 
signed  up ;  why  are  you  fellows  standing  out  ? "  And  in  some  of  theee 
instances,  where  the  men  haye  signed  up  for  200  acres,  they  will 
plant  only  50  or  60  acres,  but  it  shows  apparently  that  they  are  so 
anxious  to  make  a  contract  for  their  beets  that  they  will  put  in  200 
acres,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Great  Western,  as  I  remember,  grows  on  its 
own  land  about  36  per  cent  of  the  beets  it  uses.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  no;  I  could  tell  by  the  reports,  but  what  they 
grow  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  grow  all  they  can;  is  all  their  land  under 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes;  and  tliey  rent  lands. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  they  must  find  it  profitable  themselyes  ? 

Mr.  (^OMBS.  Well,  they  want  the  beets  and  they  will  pay  $60  or 
$70  an  aero  to  grow  these  beets.  There  must  be  a  profit  in  them  or 
they  would  not  want  them. 

^r.  Malby.  I  sliould  think  they  would  rather  pay  you  $60  than 
to  spend  $70  in  groNving  them. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  you  will  furnish  them  if  they  will  pay  you  more? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  that  is  the  point.  They  fought  just  as  hard 
against  the  raise  from  $4.75  to  $5  as  they  are  fighting  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  farmers  are  getting 
much  better  conditions  to-day  than  they  were  getting  in  the  early 
stages  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  see  by  the  ayerage  of  the  beets  grown 
in  1909,  in  Michigan — you  say  the  cost  is  $30  per  acre? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Less  than  $30  an  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  had  an  ayerage  tonnage  of  7.31. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  In  Micliigan? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  did  you  see  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  in  the  Goyemment  report. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  It  is  nearer  10  tons  per  acre 
than  it  is  9.  It  is  nearer  10  tons  and  has  been  nearer  10  tons  than 
9  for  the  past  seyeral  years.  That  must  be  an  error,  Mr.  Combs. 
The  highest  ayerage  cost  I  haye  heard  of  was  $30  per  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  1909,  Michigan,  7.31 ;  Colorado,  10.33 — according  to 
these  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  must  be  an  error.  Is  that  a  Goyemment 
report  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  is  a  mistake.  It  was  upward  of  9  tons. 
I  do  not  know  when  it  has  gone  below  10  tons. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  I  think  the  main  restraint,  oflfering  my  opinion 
without  being  asked  for  it,  in  the  sugar  industry  to-day,  is  just  the 
facts  I  stated  awhile  ago,  that  the  people  fear  tney  can  not  get  pro- 
tection to  cooperate  in  the  sugar  manufacturing  end  of  the  business. 
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If  they  could  be  assured  of  that — if  there  is  any  way  that  they  could 
be  assured  that  the  growers  would  participate,  like  a  ^eat  many  of 
them  in  Germany  are  able  to  participate,  in  the  dividends  coming 
from  the  refining  of  sugar — ^it  would  get  away  from  all  this  friction, 
and  they  would  not  be  so  particular  about  the  price  per  ton,  because 
the^  would  get  their  dividends  from  the  other  end.  If  that  state  of 
aflFairs  coulabe  brought  about,  it  would  not  be  five  years  until  the 
United  States  could  exjwrt  sugar.     If  they  could  do  that  under  a 

{)rotective  tariff,  when  it  reached  that  stage  we  could  take  off  at 
east  a  part  of  the  tariff  and  the  Government  could  fix  a  duty  for 
an  internal  revenue  of  a  certain  amount  that'  would  amount  proba- 
bly to  what  they  get  now.  That  looks  to  me  like  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

All  the  grower  wants  is  protection  and  he  will  ^ow  the  beet. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  have  the  territory,  we  have 
the  land — ^in  the  arid  States  particularly — thousands  of  acres  that  are 
adapted  to  beet  growing;  and  sugar  factories  would  spring  up  all 
over  if  they  knew  they  could  be  protected.  But,  as  you  say,  there 
is  no  way  that  I  see  that  Congress  can  regulate  those  thin^. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  want  to  correct  what  might  be  a  wrong  impression 
from  the  question  I  asked  as  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  growing 
36  per  cent  of  the  beets  it  uses.  I  got  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mauiy 
ana  Mr.  Spreckels  confused  on  that  Question.  It  is  the  California  Co., 
of  which  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  is  tne  head,  that  raises  about  36  per 
cent  of  the  beets  the  company  uses,  and  not  the  other  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  you  want  is  protection  from  foreign  importa- 
tion and  protection  from  corporate  interference. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.     I  am  a  standpatter  on  protection. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  oppression  by  great  combinations  of  capital 
and  wealth  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  After  we  have  grown  large  enough  in  this  industry 
so  that  we  can  stand  alone,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  duty  being 
practically  taken  off  and  having  an  internal  revenue  established.  Or 
course,  tnat  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  sugar  companies  to-day. 
'*We  do  not  Imow  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  tarifl',  and  we 
do  not  believe  we  can  do  as  well  by  you  as  we  did  last  year.^'  That 
is  what  they  say.     It  is  the  uncertainty,  do  you  not  see  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  when  the  industry  reaches  the  point 
where  it  can  stand  alone.  That  is,  of  course,  assuming  it  does  not 
stand  alone  now.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take,  and  what 
elements  are  there  that  would  enter  into  the  production  of  beets  in 
the  future  that  would  give  it  any  stronger  standing,  without  a  tariff, 
say,  15  years  from  now,  than  it  has  to-day? 

Mr.  CfoMBs.  WeU,  if  we  produced  our  own  sugar  equal  to  our  con- 
sumption at  home,  we  need  not  fear  imported  sugar,  because  we 
would  have  the  market  at  home.  It  probably,  however,  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  protection  to  a  certain  degree;  but  not  to  this 
extent,  is  what  I  mean.  And  then  let  the  Government  get  an  internal 
revenue  from  this  production  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  make  up  for  the  revenue  which  they  would  lose  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  They  get  some  $5,000,000  I  understand  now. 
A  small  tax  on  the  amount  of  sugar  we  consume  would  make  that 
amount  much  more,  and  it  would  be  sb  small  that  the  consumer 
would  not  notice  it. 
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Mr.  Raker.  You  were  asked  how  you  came  here,  and  you  ex- 
plained. Now  I  want  to  ask  if  you  anyone  talked  with  you  when 
anyone  found  out  that  you  were  coming  here  as  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  A  great  many 
came  to  me;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  anyone  discuss  with  you  about  your  coming  here 
and  discuss  the  conditions  of  the  farmers  in  Colorado  and  the  sugar 
conditions  there  related  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  the  Great  Western  Sugar  people  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  thdy  were  veiy  much  concerned  about  what  we 
were  going  to  say  down  here,  and  the  principal  thing  that  they 
seemed  to  be  most  concerned  about  was  my  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
tariff.  At  least,  they  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  that, 
and  I  told  them  just  where  I  stood  on  the  tariff  question,  and  I  also 
said  that  I  was  coming  down  here  and  for  what  purpose  I  scarcely 
knew;  that  I  did  not  know  what  this  committee  would  ask  me,  but 
that  I  wanted  to  represent  the  industry  in  all  fairness  to  everybody 
concerned,  and  I  baa  a  right  to  my  own  views,  and  there  was  nothing 
personal  in  this,  no  sentiment,  and  that  I  was  going  to  give  the  facts 
as  I  understood  them  and  knew  them,  and  that  if  there  was  anythiri^ 
they  cauld  set  me  right  in  in  regard  to  figures  I  would  appreciate  it, 
because  I  wanted  to  represent  everybody  in  fairness. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  they  come  to  you  or  did  you  go  to  them  first  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  went  to  them  first.  I  went  to  them  to  talk  to  them 
about  a  contract  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  took  this  matter  up  ?  \ 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  then  later  they  asked  us  about  this  trip. 
They  brought  that  up  themselves. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  broached  that  subject  themselves  ? 

Mr.  (.'OMBS.  Yes.  They  said,  "I  see  by  the  papers  that  several  of 
you  hjive  been  summoned  to  Washington.''  1  said,  "Yes.''  Then 
the  next  day  I  asked  Mr.  Dickson  if  they  would  give  me  the  average 

f)rice  of  sugars  per  year  and  per  month  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
rom  their  books.  I  said  that  I  could  get  these  figures  from  the 
office,  but  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  do  so.  lie  declined  to  accede 
to  my  request. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  ask  him  for  their  cost  in  manufacturing 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  I  would  not  be  guiUy  of  asking  a  man  in  his  own 
business  that  kind  of  a  (luestion.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  mind 
giving  me  the  average  seUing  price  tha-t  the  refineries  got  for  sugar  in 
Colorado  covering  these  periods,  taking  it  from  his  books,  but  he  said 
he  could  only  give  it  to  me  in  an  o  hand  way,  approximately.  Well, 
I  paid  little  attention  to  it,  but  I  thuik  he  said  it  was  5.50.  Whether 
he  meant  that  to  apply  to  the  last  year  or  an  average  I  do  not  know, 
because  I  did  not  give  it  any  thought  after  he  evaded  my  cfue^tion, 
because  my  own  figures  were  that  it  was  an  average  of  about  $5. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  on  that  subject 
in  relation  to  your  coming  here  I 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Only  in  a  general  way.  He  seemed  very  anxious 
in  the  matter,  as  lie  had  "a  right  to  be,  to  know  about  how  they  would 
be  represented  here,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  or 
from  an   antagonistic   standpoint,  he   knowing   that   the  growers, 
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as  a  rule,  are  bitter  toward  them.  Mr.  Boettcher  came  in  then.  He 
called  for  him  and  he  introduced  me.  He  said,  ''I  have  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Combs,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  a  fair  minded  business  man  and 
that  he  looks  at  these  things  in  a  business  way.*'  He  said,  ''This 
matter,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  purely  a  business  proposition, 
and  he  looks  at  it  in  that  way,  and  as  long  as  he  does  that  we  feel  if 
he  only  understands  it  right  that  he  will  represent  everybody  cor- 
rectly.'' 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  want  to  leave  to-night,  Mr.  Bodkin  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  can  make  your  supplemental  statement  to- 
morrow, then. 

Mr.  Combs.  You  asked  me  to  prepare  a  statement  as  to  the  over- 
head charges,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  Las  to  come  back  to-morrow  with  that  statement, 
and  so  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Veiy  weU,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon  at  4.40  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  December  8,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardr 
wick  (chairman  "^  presiding. 

TESTDKOHY  OF  ME*  E.  V*  COMBS— Befomed^ 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  over?iead  charges  in  a  beet  factory  and  add  it  to  the  figures 
I  gave  yesterday.  I  have  gone  into  that  but  I  gave  the  reporter  the 
papers  last  nigfit  and  I  can  not  get  them  back  until  this  morning, 
so  1  (;an  not  get  the  number  of  sacks  to  figure  the  number  of  cents 
per  sack.    I  presmne  I  can  do  that  just  as  well  later. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  get  those  figures  from  the  same  man  that 
you  g?»t  the  other  figures  m)m? 

Mr.  CoMB0«  No;  as  I  said  last  night,  these  estimates  that  I  make 
arc  only  estimates,  and  I  give  them  as  estimates. 

Mr.  Kakhr.  Mr.  Combs,  I  understood  from  your  testimony  yester- 
day that  the.  quantity  of  land  which  was  in  sugar  beets  was  oidy 
about  one-third  of  the  land  which  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
factories;  for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Longmont  factory;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Combs.  Ko  ;  T  do  not  remember  that  I  said  anything  whereby 
you  coiild  construe  that  meaning. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Then  perhaps  it  was  the  other  witness  who  stated 
that. 

Ml**  CoMsa  I  remember  I  said  that  there  was  probably  only  one- 
third  of  the  acreage  now  comjpared  with  what  they  had  at  one  time. 

Me.  Bakeb.  How  is  it  now  i 

Mr.  Combs.  1  have  reference  to  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  one- third  of  the  acreage? 

Mn  Combs.    Th»t  would  just  be  my  judgment 

Mr.  Baker.  Would  the  other  two4hirds  of  Hxb  acreage  be  land  on 
whidbk  sugar  beets  could  gsow  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  practically  the  whole  area^  of  the  country  la 
adapted  to  the  growing,  of  sugar  beeta 

Mr.  BiAKXR.  Does  that  same  statement  supply  to  the  otiier  kK»Iities 
where  the  factories  are  situated!  I  unaerstand  there  ace  nine  in 
the  territory  you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  Combs.  No;  not  exactly.  In  northeastern  Colorado,  what  we 
call  the  northeastern  district,  there  are  three  factories,  and  while  the 
acreage  there  is  not  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  yet  the  per- 
centage with  reference  to  former  yeai*s  is  greater  than  it  is  in  part 
of  the  northern  district.  Arouna  Collins  and  up  through  that 
country,  in  a  good  many  places,  they  have  almost  c[uit  raising  oeets. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  there  not  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  same  vicinity 
where  these  factories  ai'e  'which  are  susceptible  of  raising  beets  just 
as  well  as  where  the  beets  are  now  raised  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  larg^  quantities  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  upon  what  did  you  mako  your  statement  yester- 
day that  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  another  factory? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  meant  m  the  same  vicinity.  These  factories,  for 
instance,  the  one  at  Brush — ^they  havo  a  daily  slicing  capacity  of 
about  1,000  tons.  The  campaign  ought  to  extend  over  120  days^ 
time,  and  they  should  slice  120,000.  tons  of  beets.  They  are  capable 
of  doing  that.  However,  they  will  sHce  only  about  75,000  Ions,  per- 
haps, this  year,  because  they  have  not  got  the  tonnage.  In  other 
words,  they  could  take  car^  of  twice  the  amount  of  beets  if  they  had 
them.  Therefore  another  factory  could  not  operate  in  that  particu- 
lar vicinity  unless  they  could  get  a  greater  acreage,  which  they  could 
get ;  yet  that  greater  acreage  could  oe  taken  care  of  by  this  one  fac- 
tory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Buf  there  are  other  localities,  and  many  of  them, 
where  factories  could  be  located,  where  the  ground  is  susceptible, 
where  the  climate  is  proper,  and  where  vou  have  irrigation,  where 
many  other  factories  could  be  established  \ 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plenty  of  territory  in  Colorado  for 
probably  30  or  40  factories  instead  of  16. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, if  the  factories  that  are  now  establfshed  are  making  large 
returns ;  in  other  words,  making  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton  off  of  the  beets  t 

Mr.  Combs.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  reason  is  that  capital  is  a 
very  timid  thing,  and  it  is  not  going  into  an  investment  that  looks  as 
though  the  other  interests  combined  cai\  defeat  it;  and  I  believe  that 
if  we  could  have  some  cooperative  factories  in  Which  the  grower  could 
be  interested — if  we  had  some  way  to  assure  these  people  that  their 
capital  was  protected  and  that  their  interests  could  not  be  jeop- 
ardized by  other  interests,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
plenty  of  sugar  factories.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
all  the  farmers  to  invest  money  and  cooperate  and  stop  this  friction, 
because  what  they  did  not  get  as  a  profit  on  their  tonnage  they  would 
get  in  dividends  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  if  the  matter  was  so  arranged  be- 
tween the  men  who  owned  the  factories  and  the  beet  growers  that 
the  man  who  owned  the  factory  would  get  fair  returns  and  the  beet 
growers  would  get  fair  returns  for  the  amount  of  money  invested, 
and  they  could  harmonize,  and  if  one  was  not  trying  to  get  an  advan- 
tage of  the  other — assuming  that — there  is  plenty  of  land  and  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  raise  three  or  four  or  five  times  as  many  beets  and 
produce  that  much  more  sugar  in  these  Western  States  than  is  being 
done  to-day. 
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Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.    As  I  stated  yesterday- 


Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  With  a  good  profit  to  the  factory  as 
well  as  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  if  that  protection 
could  be  assured  in  a  cooperative  way  I  believe  that  in  five  years 
the  United  States  could  produce  all  the  sugar  we  consume. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  still  at  the  present  time  the  beet  grower,  as  you 
understand  it,  has  not  been  given  any  benefit  from  this  large  tariff 
that  is  upon  sugar  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  iNo,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  if  the  matter  could  be  so  adjusted  that  the  beet 
manufacturer  was  compelled  to  deal  in  a  business  way  and  to  give 
the  grower  the  same  interest  that  he  ought  to  have,  then  the  business 
would  flourish;  if  that  right? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  was  a  more  equitable  division,  as 
we  see  it,  of  the  profits  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  yot  have  not  devised  any  methed  by  which  that 
equitable  division  could  be  brought  about  by  law  for  the  protection 
oi  the  factory,  the  grower,  and  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Combs.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  Except  what  you  have  already  stated  ?  • 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  way  I  can  see.  We  have  laws  all  along 
those  lines  now  which  lead  just  up  to  what  you  gentlemen  are  trying 
to  do  now — ^to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty ;  but  I  can  see  no  way  whereby 
there  could  be  any  protection  extended  to  the  people.  ITiese  facts 
exist,  and  while  we  know  them  of  a  certainty,  yet  there  are  many 
reasons  why  we  can  not'  prove  these  things. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  it  is  now  arranged,  with 
a  fewer  number  of  factories  and  the  way  they  have  been  doing 
business,  it  gives  them  a  better  advantage,  a  better  opportunity  to 
make  more  money,  than  if  there  were  more  sugar  factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  On,  yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  you  stated  just  now  that  this  one  fac- 
tory at  Brush  this  year,  which  would  be  an  average,  will  grinS  about 
76,000  tons  of  beets? 

Mr.  Combs.  Tliat  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  been  stated  here — I  do  not  know  whether  by 
you,  but  by  Mr.  Bodkin  who  preceded  you — that  the  profit  of  the 
factory  is  $8  per  ton  of  beets  delivered  by  the  farmers;  that  the 
profit  to  the  f actorv  is  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  are  $8.32  factory  profit  without  any  over- 
head charges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Combs,  75,000  tons  of  beets,  at  $8  per 
ton,  would  be  $600,000  profit? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  of  Willett  &  Gray,  states  that  the  aver- 
age prc^t  is  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds,  whicn  would  be  $250,000 
profit  to  that  factory  on  22,500,000  pounds  of  sugar  made,  or  300 
pounds  per  ton  on  75,000  tons.  Those  are  the  figures  you  gave.  You 
would  have  to  have  at  least  17^  per  cent  sugar  m  your  beets  in  order 
to  get  300  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  You  can  not  get  300  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  from  15  per  cent  beets. 

Mr.  CoM^.  I  understand  that.  I  gave  you  the  facts  just  as  I  had 
thenL    It  was  not  guesswork. 
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Mr.   FoBDNBr.  AcGordifig  to  your  %itfes  17^  per  cent  is  the 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  that  was  the  average,  too,  lor  all  tibese  f aotories. 

Mr.  For9;nis^.  Js  Xh^Jt  about  the  average  p^^ceatage  yoa  get  out 
of  beets  in  Colorado,  IZ^  per  cent ) 

Mr.  CoMj^,  W^  have  iiever  ^own  ex^^ctly. 

Jklr.  FoRDJwer.  Now,  take  the  year  1806  which,  according  to  Mr. 
liiorey !s  report,  is  ;^ow!ii  to  be  a  good  yearr— «oine  years  the  beets  run 
higher  in  percentage  than  in  others,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  but,  as  a  rule,  our  beets  run  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Kow,  on  75,000  Ume  ground  out  by  that  factory 
and  300  pounds  of  sugar  i>er  ton  vou  would  get  22,500,000  pounds  <ff 
sugar;  and  a  cent  a  pound  woula  be  $225/KX)  profit  and  a  cent  and 
one-tenth  would  be  $250,000,  but  on  a  profit  of  $8  per  ton  that  fac- 
tory would  make  $600,000, 

Mr.  Combs.  On  that  basis.  On  the  basis  of  my  figunes,  they  made 
$685,000. 

Mr.  FoRDN?JT,  On  75,000  tons  of  beets? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  a  600- ton-capacity  factory.  If  they  ground 
75,000  tons  per  year  in  a  campaign,  they  would  earn  $625,000  fac- 
tory profit  In  other  words,  the  factory  would  practically  pay  for 
itself  and  pay  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent  out  of  the  factory  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  think  tho^  figures  Are  correct,  do  you,  Mr. 
Combs? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  they  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  an4 
^lief ,  and  that  i^  what  I  am  testifying  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  you  come  here  and  tei^ify  not  as  a 
Itbrmer  but  as  a  merchant  ? 

Mr.  Co^Bs.  Ko ;  J  am  testifying  from  my  ei^rience  as  both. 

Mp.  Fordney,  Your  principal  business  lias  been  that  of  a  grooery 
merchant  ?       • 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  a  farmer  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNiiY.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  grocery  business  any 
more? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  a  slight  interest  now  in  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  But  your  business  is  that  of  farming? 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes,  sir ;  J  1  i  \  e  on  a  farm  with  my  f anuly* 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  iaised  17  acres  of  beets  this  year? 

Mx.  Combs.  Yes ;  I  plan*«d  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Con?bs,  there  is  one  matter  the  Chair  wishes 
to  direct  your  attention  V\  I  think  you  said  in  the  early  part  of 
your  testimony  that  you  weio  prepared  to  give  us  some  ^^res  as  to 
the  cost  of  a  beet  factory,  Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  about  that. 
Did  you  not  sav  you  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  have  !iad  some  estimates  made  on  this  subject. 
X  have  thought  somewhat  about  interesting  nyjself  in  some  factories 
in  ihe  West,  and  I  got  souie  estimates.  However,  I  never  got  thoa^ 
from  manufacturers,  but  I  have  got  them  from  other  people;  in 
fact,  Mr.  P^eyes  had  some  estimates  which  he  bad  had  prepared* 

The  CiLATRMAJ^.  Mr.  Keyes,  the  same  gentleman  yow  were  speaking 
of  before  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaipmak.  Have  you  those  estimates  at  handf 
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Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  them  in  figures,  but  I  can 
gtre  them  to  you  as  I  remoniber  them« 

The  Ghairmak.  Well,  gire  them  to  us  as  you  remember  it.  What 
did  it  cost  you  to  construct  a  beet  factory? 

Mr.  C!oMB8.  A  60*  daily  capacity  factory 

The  CtUkmHA-sf  (ii^rposlng).  A  slicing  capacity  of  600  tonsi 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  That  figures  $367,000,  as  I  remember  it^  the 
actual  figures.  However,  in  speaking  of  it  we  always  spoke  of  it  as 
$400,000. 

The  OHAnoiAK.  $400,000  for  a  600-ton  factory  f 

Mr.  G)MBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBMicET.  About  $600  per  ton  of  capacity? 

Mr.  Combs.  Something  like  that. 

The  Craiumak.  Just  oti  that  jM>int,  Mr.  Oxnard  estimated  for  this 
committee  that  the  cost  of  equipping  a  first-class  beet  factory  was 
$1,000  pep  ton  of  slicing  capacity.  He  finally  increased'  his  estimate 
by  25  per  cent  to  include  the  latent  improvements  and  processes.  Mr. 
Hathaway,  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  seems  to  have  estimated  it 
at  one  time  in  a  hearing  before  a  conCTessional  committee  at  $1^000» 
Mr.  Warren,  the  weeicfent  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  figures  it  at 
$1,500  per  ton.  Mr.  Morey,  the  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Ca,  at  $1,500  per  ton ;  Mr.  Nibley,  who  seems  io  be  interested 
in  the  business  in  Utah,  at  $1,000  per  ton.  We  asked  them  the  cost 
to  build  and  equi^  and  get  ready  lor  operation  a  first-class  factory^ 
with  aii  tike  latest  improvements ;  in  other  words,  a  good  beet  factory, 
such  as  a  man  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  CoBCM.  Hiat  is  my  understanding,  too. 

The  CiiAiBaffAK.  You  say  according  to  Hie  estimates  you  got  when 
3roa  were  actually  seeking  to  build  one  it  was  $600  per  ton  of  capacity, 
or  aomethmg  near  that  amount? 

Mr.  CoMBS;  Something  like  that. 

'nie  Chaibmak.  Did  those  fibres  contemplate  a  factory  of  the 
latest  kind,  witii  all  the  latest  mipiiovements,  the  SteflPens  process, 
and*  with  everyttiilig  iip-to*datet 

Mr.  CoMB&  Yea  The  Steffens  ]poce8s  they  do  not  use  in  our 
country  any  more.  We  do  not  consider  that  because  it  dbes  not  pay 
to  worR  it.' 

The  Chaihman.  In  other  words,  did  the  sort  of  factory  you  were 
getting  the  bids  made  on  include  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
processes  used  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  CoiCBB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaueima-k.  And  those  are  the  actual  figures — what  you  could 
have  had  it  put  up  for? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is.  as  I  remember  it. 

The  CvAiKMAN.  I  mean  substantially. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  substantially.  The  variation  between  my  state- 
ment aad  $1,000  you  will  perceive  is  not  as  great  as  the  variation  in 
tiie  ^atements  of  the  other  gentlemen  here.    It  is  a  difference  of  $500. 

The  Chairman.  They  vary  a  great  deal  among  themselves.  The 
reason  I  call  your  attention  to  those  figures  is  that  the  lowest  estimate 
we  have  had  submitted  yet  was  $1,000  a  ton  and  the  highest  was  the 
one  submitted  by  Mr.  Moi-ey,  from  your  State,  who  placed  it  at 
"  $1,500  per  ton  or  even  more!*'  is  the  way  he  put  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  however,  I  will 
say  that  Mr.  Warren's  statement  of  the  cost  of  $1,500  per  ton  included 
the  latest  improvements  and  a  new  process — ^the  Steffens  process — 
and  also  their  latest  improved  meth6ds  of  drying  pulp,  and  every* 
thing  that  went  into  a  first-class,  complete  factory. 

Mr.  CioMBS.  I  will  say  that  my  estimate  did  not  include  the  drying 
process.  That  is  a  rather  expensive  process,  and  is  not  employed 
in  our  country  at  all. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  say  that  process  is  not  employed  in  your 
country,  yet  Mr.  Morey's  fibres  must  have  been  given  for  exactly 
the  sort  of  plant  you  were  thmking  of  putting  up. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  must  have  been,  because  Uiat  is  the  kind  of  plant 
they  operate,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they  used  the  Steffens 

§rocess  in  some  of  those  factories,  but  it  proved  unprofitable,  so 
ley  have  quit  it. 

The  Chaibmak.  So  that  if  you  had  unlimited  capital  you  would 
not  put  that  ud? 

Mr.  Cohbs.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Chatbman.  You  think  $600  per  ton  or  the  figures  you  gave 
are  correct,  and  that  you  could  have  built  the  factory  for  that? 

"Mr,  Combs.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chatbman.  When  was  it  that  you  got  those  figures;  what 
year? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was  last  year. 

The  Chatbman.  Do  you  know  from  whom  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Keyes,  got  them  t 

Mr.  Combs.  No  ;  I  do  not ;  but  he  is  a  man  who  is  posted  on  such 
things,  and  he  is  not  only  a  sugar  refiner,  and  can  go  mto  a  mill  and 
refine  sugar,  but  he  can  put  the  machinery  in  place.  He  under- 
stands that  part  of  it,  so  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  a  reliable 
man  to  get  up  such  figures.  He  had  the  specifications  drawn,  dud 
there  were  other  parties  at  that  time  who  talked  about  taldng  over 
this  little  factory  at  Brighton  and  making  it  a  500-ton  capacity  fac* 
tory,  and  these  figures  came  from  those  investigations,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  But,  from  the  statement  given,  the  variation  between  those 
gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  be-- — 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  more 
or  less.    Of  course,  I  am  not  trying  to  impeach  anybody. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand  that  exactly;  but,  understand,  I  would 
not  put  up  my  judgment  against  such  gentlemen  as  those  in  the  busi- 
ness who  have  spent  voars  at  it,  and  they  are  in  a  position  and  should 
know  more  about  this  than  T  know.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  facts 
as  I  understand  them  and  know  them. 

The  Chaibman.  But  the  important  part  about  this  is  that  you  are 
giving  us  not  an  estimate  but  an  actual  fact,  if  you  are  right  about 
it,  that  vou  went  out  to  put  up  just  this  sort  of  factory. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir:  and  from  a  disinterested  standpoint. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman  says  that  you 
v/ent  out  and  put  up  .^uch  a  f actorjr  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  was  making  investigations  with  that  in  view. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  meant — ^that  he  was  looking  into  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  receive  any  bona  fide  oflfer  from  any  respon- 
.sible  people  to  construct  a  complete  factory  at  $600  ? 
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Mr.  CoJfBS.  I  did  not.    We  did  not  go  that  far.    I  did  not,  at  least. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  anybody,  to  your  loiowled^e,  receive  such  an  offer 
that  they  would  build  and  completely  equip  a  factory  for  $600 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  say  positively  whether  these  people  had 
made  a  proposition  on  his  specifications  or  not.  I  can  not  state  that. 
I  saw  those  specifications,  and  he  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  his  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir  ^-  whether  he  had  actual  figures  on  this — I  pre- 
sume he  did,  and  I  think  he  said  so,  but  I  would  not  say  positively 
that  he  did  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  gentleman's  name  ?  Have  you  been 
able  to  remember  his  initials? 

Mr.  CoMB3.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  book,  but  I  will  supply  that 
later.  I  will  be  ^lad  to  do  it.  There^  are  a  number  of  other  Keyes 
there,  and  I  get  tneir  initials  mixed. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  diflSculty  I  see  about  the  testimony  is  that 
the  manufacturers  from  Michigan  and  Colorado  and  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia have  testified  that  their  actual  cost  of  construction  was  not  in 
any  case  lower  than  $1,000,  and  from  tiiat  amount  to  $1,600. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  testimony  in  exactly  that 
way.  As  I  understand  it,  that  was  their  estimate  oased  upon  their 
knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNRT.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  it  in  evidence  here 
over  and  over  again  that  the  contract  price  is  $1,000  per  ton. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MB.  TAMES  BODEIK— Becalled. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Bodkin,  I  understood  that  you  desired  to  sup- 
plement your  statement  along  certain  lines.  Just  make  the  statement 
in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  t)n  the  line  that  Mr.  Fordney  led  mo.  Some  of  his 
testimony  that  he  brought  out  for  me  to  sanction  may  have  been  so 
long  I  did  not  catch  all  of  it,  and  anything  that  I  sanctioned  that 
he  said  I  would  not  want  it  to  go  as  my  testimony  without  I 
thoroughly  understood  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  put  anything  in  the  wit- 
ness's mouth.  He  was  speaking  for  himseli,  and  I  asked  him  cer- 
tain questions,  and  anything  he  has  answered  in  the  record  is  no 
answer  of  mine  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  Not  at  all.    Of  course,  you  are  not  testifying. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  do  you  want  to  change  any  statement  you  made  in 
answer  to  any  question? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  one  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  I  misled  you  in  the  slightest,  you  can  correct  me. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  thing  the  committee  thought  1  said,  and  I  did 
wy,  that  they  went  in  the  slums,  and  then  he  did  not  ask  me  to  give 
where  I  got  my  information,  l  was  quoting  the  information  that 
the  agent  told.  I  just  used  his  words.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  me 
who  says  they  got  slum  help. 

The  Chairman.  They  told  you  that  themselves? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  heard  that  talked  around,  and  that  I  led  the  com- 
mittee to  think  that  these  people  were  under  bondage  to  the  Great 
Western,  and  I  was  throwing  that  insinuation  against  the  Great 
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Western.  These  people  are  not  under  bondage.  They'  are  hired 
just  the  same  as  all  the  people  in  this  house.  They  can  quit  any 
time  they  want  to,  and  they  are  not  under  bondage  at  all ;  and  the 
way  I  came  to  say  that  they  went  to  the  slums  and  got  them,  that 
was  the  quotation  that  the  agent  used,  that  he  went  to  the  slums. 

The  Chaikvian.  The  agent  of  whom  if 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  Then,  also,  along 
the  lines  of  raising  beet^  cheaply.  I  quoted  what  T  did  do,  and  that  it 
cost  me  $69,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that,  to  raise  beets.  They  do 
not  quote  anything  about  $9  of  that  was  for  water  and  extras  above 
the  average  price.  Taking  that  out.  I  did  not  pay  no  more  for  my 
beet  raising  than  the  average  of  the  country,  which  is  $60,  without 
the  seed.  Then,  to  compete  with  the  Michigan  prices,  next  year  I 
expect  to  raise  beets  for  less  than  $30  an  acre.  That  might  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  mighty  easy.  The  land  I  expect  to  use  is  worth 
nothing.  I  will  have  to  summer  fallow  it.  I  would  not  get  a  ce«t 
out  of  it  if  I  didn't  put  it  in  beets.  Then  there  are  only  4  acres,  and 
1  can  do  that  little  work  myself  when  I  am  resting  and  when  my 
horses  have  no  work. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  But  if  you  work  it  on  <he  same  basis  you  worked  the 
other  land  it  will  not  pay  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  saying  I  can  do  that  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do  like  the  Michigan  people  may  have;  and  then  the  horses 
would  not  cost  me  anything,  because  I  own  them  and  I  would  not 
need  to  charge  for  theni,  and  I  expect  to  only  irrigate  it  once  with 
the  water  that  comes  with  my  water  rights,  and  I  would  save  that 
expense.  So  I  figure  that  I  can  raise  beets  on  this  particular  patch 
next  year  for  less  than  $30. 

Mr.  FoMWEY.  If  vou  do  not  charge  anything  for  your  land  or  your 
labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  My  land  would  be  worthless  next  year. 

Mr.  FonPNEY.  t)id  I  lead  you  to  believe  that  tnat  is  the  way  the 
Michigan  people  raise  beets? 

Mr.  BopKJN.  It  has  got  to  be  something  along  that  line  or  it  would 
cost  them  moye  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  Michigan  people  will  be  here  to  testify  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  we  can  bring  you  decoys  from  Colorado  to  tes- 
tify, too. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  do  not  raise  beets  with  decoys  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Malpy.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ought  to  object  to  the  attitude 
of  the  witness  toward  a  member  of  our  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yesterday  the  witness  referred  to  Mr.  Fordney  as  talk- 
inff  like  a  representative  of  the  Sugar  Trust 

^r.  Fobdney.  Like  one  of  their  hirelings,  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

Mr.  Mal»y.  To-day  he  is  charging  him  with  producing  decoy 
farmers,  and  the  committee  is  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  nearing^ 
that  sort  of  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  in  justice  to  our  coUeajgue  and  as 
bearing  on  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Malby,  the  chair  will  not 
pennii,  of  course,  any  witness  to  reflect  qu  any  meml>er  of  the  o<im- 
inijttee  or  to  use  any  im.proper  language  in  giving  his  testinway.    I 
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presume  this  witnesB  did  not  intend  anything  he  sftid  to  reflect  per- 
sonally on  Mr.  Fordney  or  on  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 
but  X  wish  to  caution  tUs  witness.  Of  coiyrse,  eadi  member  of  the 
committee  will  be  pelite  to  the  witnesses  and  I  trust  we  will  not  have 
any  misunderstandings  like  this.  I  am  sure  the  witness  in  what 
he  says  to-day  or  in  what  he  said  yesterday  did  not  mean  an]^  per- 
sonal reflection  upon  our  colleague,  whom  we  aii  esteem  'i^ry  highly. 
We  will  try  to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  *sk  the  witness  a  q^iestion. 
He  has  now  stated  that  he  was  quoting  the  saying  of  an  agent  of  the 
sugar  company  when  he  spoke  about  the  employing  of  slums.  What 
is  the  name  of  that  agent,  if  you  please?  Give  us  the  name  and 
^^idress  of  the  agent  who  made  that  statement  to  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.    His  name  is  Land. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  ns  his  initials? 

Mr..  Bodkin.  No  ;  it  has  been  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  position  then  and  where  did  he 
live  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  was  a  labor  contractor  among  the  &rmers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  an  agent  or  did  he  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  pretended  to  bo  ^quainted  with  the  slums,  and  on 
Meoimt  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  slums  of  some  of  the  various 
(owns  they  employed  him  to  go  amonsst  the  slums. 

Mr.  FonnNinr.  Who  employed  himi 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  paid  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  paid  him  for  doing  this  work  f 

Mr«  Bodkin.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  he  professed  was  done  because  he  was 
ikoouainted  among  the  slun^  und  knew  how  t^  get  this  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  where  was  his  residence  a4  that  time? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  lived  at  Highland  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  Highland  Lake,  Colo.? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea,  sir. 

Th^  Chairman*  t)o  vqu  know  where  he  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ko;  I  ao  aot.    He  has  be^i  gone  three  or  four  yeiAB. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  in  Colorado  now? 

Mr.  jBqds^n.  I  couldn't  sf^,  I  have  heard  he  has  a  daughter  there. 
But  Hasrtings,  Nebr.,  is  one  of  his  main  places.  He  moves  around  a 
gr^  deal. 

The  C^iAOiMAN.  Hiksting^,  Nebr.^  was  one  of  the  places  whesB  h^ 
loakes  bis  )»^adquarter&  2 
,  Mr.  Bqmcin«  Tes.  sir ;  hie  lives  thero  soiptietimes. 

The  Chairman^  After  he  left  C<doradot 

Mr.  BopKiN.  Well,  before  that,  sometiiaes. 

The  Chairican.  Before  ha  came  to  Colorado,  son^ii3(ies  he  wa^  at 
Hastings} 

Hr.  BoDWN*  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  is  tbsre  anythinc  olfe  that  you  wish  to  i^  by 
W9iy  #f  correction  or  expIan.ation  oi  the  testimony  y<m  gave  y«9ter- 
3av? 

Mn  B^o*^^-  No;  I  think  not 
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TESTIXOHT  OF  KB.  AIBEBT  DAXAH. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  hy  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Albert  Dakan. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  residence? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Lon^ont,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Attorney  at  law* 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Colo- 
rado ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  official  or  professional  connection 
with  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  attorney  for  the  sugar-beet  committee  of  the 
district  board  of  northern  Colorado  of  the  Farmers'  Union — the 
Farmers'  ^Educational  and  Cooperative  Union. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  attorney  for  their  sugar-beet  committee 
for  the  northern  district  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Dakan.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  about  the 
sugar  industry  out  in  Colorado?  I  mean,  have  you  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  there  ?    You  live  near  the  beet  fields? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  among  the  beet  fields,  you  might 
say,  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  at  Longmont.  I  have  been 
agent  for  farmers  who  have  raised  beets,  and  I  have  stood  in  the 
landlord's  shoes  for  a  number  of  acres  around  Longtnont,  and  was 
attorney  for  a  company  that  rented  300  acres  of  beet  land  to  secut^ 
the  factory  at  Lon^ont,  and  have  the  papers  here  regarding  that 
and  the  report  showing  the  experience  of  the  first  beet  crop;  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  industry  in  the 
way  of  standing  in  the  landlord's  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dakan,  since  you  are  a  lawyer,  we  will 
not  have  to  lead  you  very  much,  and  I  will  just  ask  you  to  begin  $.nd 
tell  in  your  own  way,  and  according  to  your  own  plan,  what  you  have 
to  submit  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  first  proposition  would  be  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  just  started  to  make  a  general  statement 
explanatory  of  the  evidence  we  want  you  to  give.  We  want  you  to 
give  this  committee  all  the  information  you  have  as  to  the  price 
of  beets  and  the  treatment  of  the  beet  growers  by  these  sugar  com- 
panies, the  cost  of  producing  sugar  beets,  and  the  cost,  if  you  know, 
of  producing  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  at  the  factory,  and  labor  con- 
ditions generally  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Colorado,  and  all 
questions  connected  with  this  matter.  You  have  heard  some  of  ^e 
testimony,  and  you  have  observed  the  line  we  are  pursuing.  You 
can  just  take  up  those  points  one  by  one  and  go  over  them  and  tell 
us  what  you  know  about  them,  and  from  time  to  time  we  will  ask 
you  such  questions  as  occur  to  us. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Great 
Western  sugar  factory  in  northern  Colorado  by  companies  was  ob- 
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tained  partly  by  personal  investigation  of  the  records  and 
partly  by  letters  received  from  the  assessor  or  treasurer  of  each 
county.  Beginning  with  Denver  County,  the  assessed  valuation  for 
1910  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  was  $75^000.  I  asked  the 
treasurer  to.  give  me  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  Great  TS^tern  Sugar  Co.,  and  those  are  the  fibres  given  me. 
The  assessed  valuation,  from  my  own  examination  in  Boulder 
County,  Colo.,  of  the  total  property  on  which  the  company  paid 
taxes  in  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  for  1910,  was  $438,600.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  that  company  for  Larimer  County,  Colo.,  is  taken  from 
a  letter  from  Frank  W.  Moore,  treasurer  of  Larimer  County : 

I,  Frank  W.  Moore,  treasurer  of  Larimer  County  and  State  of  Colorado,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
In  tiie  Bald  county  amounted  to  $30,524.05  for  the  year  1910.  •  < 

Frank  W.  Moqbe, 

Treasurer  of  Larimer  County, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  factories  are  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Two  factories,  rated  at  1,200  tons. 

The  Chaikman.  How  many  factories  are  in  the  other  coimty  you 
n^ention? 

Mr.  Dakan.  In. Boulder  County,  one  factory  rated  at  1,200  tons 
capacity. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  they  are  upon  what  valuation? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  this  letter  from  the  county  assessor: 

FoKT  Collins.  Colo.,  November  21,  1911. 

.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
for  the  year  IWO  was  $676,400. 

That  is  for  Larimer  County. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  county  where  the  taxes  were  $30,000? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  $30,624. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  About  6  per  cent ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Dakan .  X^9  ^n  the  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  6  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  \ 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  vou  know  what  those  factories  cost? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  summarized  those  taxes,  assessments, 
and  valuations  for  the  entire  State? 

Mr*  Dakan.  No,  sir.  I  have  just  gotten  a  lot  of  these;  in  fact, 
some  of  them  have  come  while  I  have  been  here.  It  is  awful  hard  to 
get  them  by  letter. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  matters  of  public  record,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  when  you  write  to  an  official  for  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial you  may  get  an  answer  or  you  may  not.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  for  Weld  County, 
Colo.,  for  1910,*^  and  the  taxes  for  each  factory,  are  as  follows — ^this 
is  from  a  personal  examination  of  ^the  records. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  how  manv  factories  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Three ;  EAton  factory,  $193,080 ;  total  tax.  $7,525.58. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  factory  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  rated  a  600-ton  factory.'  The  Greeley  factory, 
assessed  valuation  for  1910,  $191,740.10. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  factory? 


Mr.  Dakak.  IA  is  rated  «t  600  tons.  The  taxes  wete  ^^M. 
The  Windsor  f  a^ory  is  rat«d  a  €00-toit  capacity ;  assessed  Yaluatkni 
for  1»10,  miji^^  tBxm,  $8^280.25. 

Mr.  FbiipMEY.  Mr.  Dakan,  do  ^im  know  what  the  assessed  ▼aSusH 
tion  of  property  is  in  tbose  coimties  oomfMifed  with  actual  T«i«i  t 

Mr.  Dakan,  The  farHiers  are  supposed  to  pay  on  abeut  S9  per  cent 
Yalnatioii. 

Mr.  FofioNSY.  How  about  city  pioperty^all  otfhet  preff^y  eiioipt 
fana  property? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  thie  general  scheme^  The  generiU  scAiemo  i» 
from  25  to  S5  per  cent,  from  one-fourth  i»  one^third. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  They  are  assessed  from  25  to  85  per  cent  of  their 
reaJ  value) 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  if  these  factories  cost  what  Mr.  Morey  claims 
they  did— $1,500  per  ton— then  those  two  factories  cost  $3,600,000, 
on  which  they  paid  $80,000  taxes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  1  think  you  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Fordney.  The 
two  factories  in  Weld  County  are  rated  as  600-ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Dakan,  I  do  not  think  I  misimderstand  you. 
You  perhaps  misunderstand  me.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  aver- 
age assessment  they  are  paying  taxes  on;  for  instance,  whether  Ae 
assessed  valuation  of  property  ranges  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  its 
real  value  in  those  counties. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  the  scheme  of  taxation  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  assessed  valuation  ranges  from  25  to  35  per 
cent,  then  the  assessed  valuation  was  $600,000,  while  they  cost 
$3,600,000 ;  am  I  right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Each  would  cost  $600^000  if  the  cost  to  build  the  fac- 
tory was  $100,000  per  100  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  $1,500  per  ton  was  the  cost. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  figuring  on  a  basis  of  100  tons,  and  I  think 
that  is  where  our  trouble  has  come. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  Mr.  Morey's  estimate,  the  cost  of  them 
would  be  greatep  thaoi  that,  if  he  is  correct  in  his  view. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  According  to  Mr.  Morey's  estiinate  of  the  cost, 
those  two  factories,  wildi  1,200^  tons  eapaoity  daily,  would  cd6t 
$3,600,000,  at  $1,500  per  ton,  on  wfakh  tiday  paid  $30,000  taxes. 

Mr.  Daxan.  Or  $9sD00  on;  each  factory,  depending  on  whet&eryoa 
tMse  $100,000  for  each  100  tons  or  ^0,000  for  eaek  100  tniSi 

The   Chatrman.  Mr.    Fordney   is   applying  now   Mr.   Mutey^ 

answer  him. 

Mr.  FoBnKBY.  I  am  tridiig  to  get  at  the  percentage  of  assessed 
value  compared  with  its  real  value. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes^  sir,  ^ 

M^.  FoBDi^BT.  Did  I  understand  you  to-  say  that  tha  assessed 
valuation  of  those  two  factories  was  $600,000  f 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yon  mean  the'  aaaessed  Wlnaldon'  of  (h«  three'  f^- 
toriest 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  of  the  tw<l<  ihetories'  in  tdie  first  county  yon 
mentioned. 
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Mrw  Daxak.  01^  I  bog  your  pardon^  I  iMtfia  been  tluoking  of 
Wdd  Couftty  and  you  kave  bew  talbkig  of  Larimnr  €oaaty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  mean  the  two  factories  in  the  first  cmtaty  you 
mentioned. 

Mar.  Dakajc.  In  Likrim^r  County,  the  tyro  factories,  of  £^400  tcttis 
capacity,  are  assessed  at  $667,400. 

The  Chairman.  What  ia  tlie  basis,  abont  Ito8or3to4? 

Mr.  Dahait,  From  2  to  5  or  4  4)o  5. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  varies ;  one->thvrd  is  the  general  scheme. 

The  Cbaibman.  That  is  tihe  scheme  applsring  to  these  peopled 

Mtv  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  in  these  coun^iies  m  ncothern  Colorado,  they 
aitti  to  assess  ^the  fxrerperty  at  about  one-third  its  vaiae. 

The  CHAmli.AN.  Do  you  think  that  was  done  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Great  Western' Sugar  Ca  has  its  dealings  with 
the  State  board  of  equalisation,  and  it  is  not  under  the  jnrisdiction 
of  the  ^county  aruthorilties  altogether,  but  whei^  there  is  an  assessor 
who  has  knowled^,  of  course,  lite  has  seme  influence  with  the  State 
board  of  equalization.  For  instance,  in  Boulder  Coimty,  tlie  assessed 
vaJkmtion  in  round  numbers  is  $440,000  -on  one  l,200*ton  factory^  and 
two  l,200*ton  laetories  in  Larimer -County  are  assessed  at  $676,400. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  varies  a  little  f 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  a  variation  of  about  $325,000.  Of  course, 
you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  possible  reasons  for  variation 
m  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  on  how  rigid  the  county  au- 
thorities are  on  the  companies. 

Mr.  FoMKNieT.  It  might  be  neoessary  to  raise  more  money  in  one 
oountv  than  in  another. 

Mr,  Dakan.  There  are  a  number  df  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  affect  the  rate  of  taisation,  but  not 
the  assessment. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  That  would  affect  the  assessment  of  the  property 
as  compared  with  its  true  value. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  so  far  as  any  accounting  was  made  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  actual  physical  property 

Mr.  FoRONET  (interposing).  It  may  have  been  fixed  higher  once 
and  then  cut  down. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  all  understand  the  tax  assessor's  troubles. 

For  Weld  County  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Great  Wei^m  Rail- 
road Co.  is  $260,970,  and  its  taxes  are  $8,478.65. 

Mr.  FoRDNEy.  Do  you  know  the  true  value  of  that  jproperty? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  48.18  miles  of  ra^ilroad  in  Weld  County 
belcnging  to  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Co. 

It  is  asse^ed  art  $5y421  per  mile  by  the  State  board  of  equalizaticm 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  assessors  of  the  State. 

1^.  FosDNirr.  If  you  assess  that  on  the  bams  of  one-ithird  of  its 
true  value,  ^e  value  would  be  over  $15,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  railway 
a»es8Rieiit  values,  but  thaft  is  the  rst«  there  mr  that  class  of  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  Does  that  include  the  rolling  stock  and  all  the  prop* 

ertyt 
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Mr.  Dakan.  I  understand  so;  that  is  the  assessed  valuation.  I 
wish  the  committee  to  understand  and  to  distinguish  tiiat  as  the 
Qreat  Western  Sailroad  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  as  we  understand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  own  their  own  railroad? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  as  we  understand  it.  I  think  that  is  in  the 
record.    Mr.  Morey,  I  think,  explained  something  about  tiiat. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  explained  fill  about  that 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  sugar 
company  to  ship  its  sugar  from  Eaton  down  to  Longmont  over  its 
line  for  delivery  to  the  C.  &  S.  Road  instead  of  transferring  it  to  the 
Union  Pacific.  They  ship  it  the  40  miles  over  their  road  from  Eaton 
to  Longmont  instead  of  delivering  it  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  then 
they  ship  their  sugar  from  Longmont  to  Eaton,  the  same  distance, 
instead  of  transferring  it  to  the  G.  &  S.  or  C.^  B.  &  Q.  Railroad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  a  difficult  country  in  which  to  build  a  railroad  ? 
Is  it  a  rough  or  hilly  country  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  it  is  not  heavy  work.  It  is  just  average  con- 
struction work  for  a  road  not  intended  to  be  a  through  line.  It  is 
not  an  especially  hilly  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  no  heavy  work? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  probably  of  cheap  construction,  but  is  it  not  also 
used  to  accommodate  the  local  communities  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  for. local  freight.  They  touch  the  towns  of 
Eaton,  Windsor,  Johnsikown,  and  Longmont.  They  zigzag  through 
the  country  to  gather  beets  from  the  territory  west  of  9ie  Platte 
River  and  between  the  C.  &  S.  lines. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  carry  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  they  carry  combination  trains  once  or  twice 
a  day  between  these  towns.    I  think  they  carry  mail  also. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Fort  IVforgan  factory  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan,  Colo.,  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  for  the  vear 
1911  was  $182,160. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Six  hundred  tons  capacity.  The  taxes  are  $7;,559.64^ 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Brush  factory  in  Morgan  County, 
Colo.,  is  $210,090,  and  the  taxes  are  $9,349.  The  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  these  two  600-ton  factories  in  Morgan  County,  Colo.,  is 
$392,250.  That  is  for  1911,  and  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  basis 
for  comparison  in  Morgan  County  I  will  say  the  assessed  valuation 
in  1910  for  the  Fort  Morgan  factorv  was  $205,54o;  for  the  Brush 
factory,  $240,495.  That  was  the  1910  assessed  valuation.  The  1W)9 
assessed  valuation  for  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  was  $92,680,  and  for 
the  Brush  factory,  $192,145.  These  are  the  total  assessed  valuations 
for  three  years  for  Morgan  County,  Colo. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Have  you  given  the  total  valuations? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir.    The  assessed  valuation  for  the  factory  at 
'  Sterling,  Colo.,  in  Logan  County,  was  $241,820  for  the  year  1910. 
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I  W;^l  90W  r^ad  a  Idjbto^  ^9^  ^^  Qoi^i^  assessor  of  I/ogan  County, 
dated  October  4, 1910,  containing  a  table : 

SlTBiiLiirG,  Colo.,  Ociohtr  4,  19i0, 
Ajlbxst  Dakan,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  Great  Western  Su^r  Go.  in  Log^n  County,  ^  ^iye  you  these  fibres : 


Land  and  improvements . 
6be6^d^]op» 

SngiKmst^c^ 

CBpial  in  mlmifiMtures . . 
Madunerj-ana  Ilvd  stock. 
Steilen«  p}«fi^ 


19P8 


110,270 

lifiOD 

2p»000 

180,000 


IttpQ 


$13,530 
2, 
10,  i 
180.  i 

•i,iod 

25,000 


im 


fll,305 

2,100 

15.000 

25,000 


B.  J.'  Raq^tz,  Assessor. 
?y  F.  L.  Kbatjse,  Depiiiy. 

That  totals  up  iMlj^20.  I  have  not  the  total  of  all  these  ^res, 
as  some  of  them'  hare  rust  come  in,  but  it  amounts,  in  round  nuir(bers, 
out^id,^  of  tfee  Gr^at  W^tSn^i  %i^yQ^4  Gp^i  tg  ^bpMt  ^^M0,fiO0]  ti^t 
is  the  io^l  assessed  valiiaUpn  o^  the  Qref^t  Western  Sugar  Co*  ui 
nprthein  CJolorado,  for  the  factories  and  the  sopar  building  in  Den- 
ver;  that  is,  the  head  office  building,  which,  as'  i;?  shown  Ipere,  was 
assessed  in  1910  for  $75,1)00, 

Mr.  Jagowat.  What  sort  q|  sy^jtem  do  thejr  have  for  assessing 
property  in  those  counties  I  You  spoke  of  a  State  board  of  equali- 
zation working  in  conjunction  with  county  ^^sessqrs. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

J|]^r-  tTACQWAY.  Siat^  whti-t  the  system  is  ftut  Uxere.  Haw  do  you 
arrive^  at  the  assessment  i 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ordinarily  the  county  s^sgessors  vi^it  each  property 
owner,  ai^d  hje  ^hen  gives  ;p  his,  prbp^ty  gr  lists  liis  propj?J|fty.  The 
taxpayer  then  swears  to  the  schedule,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  that  the 
schedule  opntains  an  itemized  list  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of 
large  corporations,  there  is  a  board,  called  the  State  board  pf  equali- 
zatipiii  tna,(  me^ts  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ^^d  establishes  (h^e 
assc^ed  vi^Jlu^tio^s  q|  the  raqpeJity  ^f  the  corporations  owniiiM  a 
large  amount  ol  property.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  ^Aco>vAY.  Y()u  ftt^ted  (hat  there  are  4P  inilea  pf  railrpfti^  out 
theV^  OTfn^  by  this  cojnpany.  What  (i^  tJ^e  chara(?tex  oi  oojuntrv 
tbrwgh  which  this  railroad  runs? 

Mr.  Dakax.  It  is  a  rolling  prairie  country. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  i^  ay  at  pr^s^nt.    J^st  coj^ti^ue  ypur  stf^te- 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  first  con- 
tract that  was  put  out  in  the  Longmont  district.  Thi^  is  the  contract 
for  the  first  faiipeffirff isihg  bteets. 

Th^  CijiAiKMAi^.  Jpo  ypu  mea.n  ^l^e  cq^tr.^ct  between  th^  grower  and 
thebf^t-suigar  companies? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Yes,  sir;  and,  if  you  care,  that  might  go  in,  so  ^hat 
it  ijoay  be  compared  with  the  present  contract. 

isaei^— No,  40—11 2 
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The  Chairman.  Just  hand  it  to  the  reporter  for  insertion  in  the 
record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  IjOngmont  Bket  Suoab  Co. — SucAR-BiiEx  Contract. 

c 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  7th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903,  by 

and  between  Boulder  Weld  Sugar  Beet  Co.,  residing  at  or  near ,  party  of 

the  first  part,  and  The  Longmont  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  party  of  the  first  part  cove- 
nants and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  and  assigns : 

1.  That  for  three  (3)  consecutive  years,  beginnina:  with  1003,  he  will  plant 
or  cause  to  be  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested,  on  lands  suitable  for  beet 
culture,  on  W.  i  NW.  i  of  sec.  35,  T.  3,  R.  69  W.,  6  P.  M.,  50  acres  of  sugrtr 
beets,  from  seed  furnished  by  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or 
assigns. 

2.  That  he  will  prepare  the  said  60  acres  of  ground  in  a  thorough  and  proper 
manner,  and  that  the  seed  will  be  planted,  and  the  beets  grown,  harvested,  and 
delivered,  according  to  the  instructions  and  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  duly  authorized  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors  or  assigns. 

3.  That  he  will  commence  and  proceed  with  the  harvesting  and  gathering  of 
the  crop  (which  must  be  completed  before  freezing  weather)  at  such  times  as 
the  duly  authorized  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall  direct. 

4.  That  he  will  make  delivery  of  said  beets  to  the  factory,  or  the  nearest 
receiving  station  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  may  direct. 

5.  That  all  beets  delivered  at  any  receiving  station  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  or  its  assigns,  other  than  the  factory,  shall  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  in 
full  carload  lots. 

6.  That  he  will  protect  said  beets,  as  far  as  possible,  from  frost  and  sun  at 
the  time  of  harvest  and  delivery,  and  deliver  the  same  In  first-class  condition, 
properly  topped,  with  all  of  the  leaves  (and  any  portion  of  the  beet  that  may 
have  grown  above  the  surface  of  the  ground)  squarely  cut  off. 

7.  That  he  will  plant  or  cause  to  be  planted  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  covenantB  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the 
first  part: 

1.  That  it.  Its  successors  or  assigns,  will  furnish  the  seed  for  planting  the 
acreage  herein  specified,  for  which  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  cents  (15c.)  per  pound,  and,  when  so  requested,  after  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  and  properly  prepared,  will  plant  said  seed  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  and  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  for  such 
planting  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  (50c.)  per  acre. 

2.  That  it,  its  successors  or  assigns,  will  purchase  all  beets  suitable  for  sugar- 
making  purposes,  grown,  harvested,  and  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  terms, 
specifications,  and  requirements  of  this  contract,  and  pay  therefor  at  the  rates 
hereinafter  specified  (less  the  usual  deductions  for  dirt,  leaves,  and  improperly 
topped  or  damaged  beets),  to  wit: 

For  all  beets  in  good  condition  of  eighty  per  cent  (80  per  cent)  purity  or 
better,  and  containing  fifteen  per  cent  (15  per  cent)  or  more  sugar,  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ($4.60)  per  ton. 

For  all  beets  in  good  condition  of  eighty  per  cent  (80  per  cent)  purity,  con- 
taining not  less  thah  twelve  per  cent  (12  per  cent)  and  under  fifteen  per  cent 
(15  per  cent)  sugar,  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($4.25)  per  ton. 

In  case  any  part  of  the  beets  grown  on  said  land  shall  not  be  ordered  to  be 
delivered  by  the  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
or  its  assigns,  befbre  November  15th  of  any  year,  then  it,  or  its  assigns,  shall 
purchase  all  such  beets  delivered  at  the  factory  or  receiving  stations,  as  afore- 
said, on  and  after  the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  November  and  up  to  the  first 
(Ist)  day  of  December,  in  lliat  year,  of  the  kind  and  quality  agreed  to  be  pur- 
chased as  aforesaid,  and  at  the  prices  aforesaid.  But,  it  or  its  assigns,  shall 
not  be  bound  to  receive  or  purchase  any  damaged  or  injured  beets,  or  beets  of 
less  than  eighty  per  cent  (80  per  cent)  purity,  or  containing  less  than  twelve 
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per  cent  (12  per  cent)  sugar.  The  purity  and  sugar  content  to  be  determined 
by  the  usual  tests  employed  at  the  factory  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or 
Its  assigns. 

3.  That  it,  its  successors  or  assigns,  will  make  settlement  on  or  about  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month  for  all  beets  dellyered  and  received  during  the 
previous  calendar  month. 

4.  That  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  said  beets,  the  second  party*  or  its  assigns, 
shall,  at  various  times  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  season,  and  also  at 
the  time  of  delivery  at  the  factory,  cause  the  beets  to  be  sampled  and  polarized 
Jn  the  manner  usually  employed  by  first-class  sugar  factories. 

It  is  farther  agreed  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  not  assign  or  transfer 
this  contract  without  the  written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part.  Its 
successors  or  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  Bour.DEB  Weljd  Bvqar  Beei'  Company, 
By  H.  M.  MiNOB,  President.  [seal.] 

LoNQMONT  Beet  Sogab  Co., 
By  F.  M.  DowNEB,  V.  P.  Tseal.] 

Attest: 

J.  W.  Daniels.  Secretary, 

BEMABK8  AND  INSTBUCTIONS. 

Nothing  less  than  five  acres  in  one  piece  will  be  contracted  for,  planted,  or 
sampled. 

Always  select  the  very  bent  land  for  sugar  beets.  Avoid  poor  hind,  land  where 
sheep  have  recently  pastured,  sandy  land  that  will  drift,  cold,  wet,  late  land,  and 
above  all  alkali  or  mineral  land. 

Do  not  put  a  heavy  coat  of  coarse  manure  on  your  land  previous  to  planting 
beets.  It  is  very  apt  to  hurt  the  quality  of  the  beets  so  they  will  not  reach 
the  requirements  of  this  contract;  and  do  not  plant  beets  on  lucerne  land  that 
has  not  been  planted  with  other  crops  for  two  previous  seasons. 

Get  your  soil  In  the  very  best  possible  condition ;  put  the  beets  in  early  and 
work  them  early,  thinning  out  carefully  to  only  one  in  a  place,  then  cultivate 
the  soil  often.    This  always  pays  well. 

In  thinning,  always  select  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  uniform-sized 
plants.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  young  plant  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  possible  by  placing  a  little  earth  around  the  root  so  that  it  can  not 
fall  down  and  get  sunburned. 

We  do  not  advise  planting  seed  more  than  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth 
Inches  deep,  nor  in  rows  more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  nor  less 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  soil  should  be  iu  the  very 
best  condition  to  receive  it,  pulverized  fine  and  worked  down,  but  not  packed. 

It  is  the  salts,  mineral,  and  water  in  the  beet  that  reduces  its  purity. 

Every  part  of  salts  in  a  beet  prevents  four  parts  of  sugar  from  crystallzlng. 
A  large  portion  of  the  salts  lie  in  the  top  of  the  beets  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  Important,  therefore,  when  topping  to  cut  the  tops  off  squarely  under  the 
bottom  leaf,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  show  low  purity. 

AH  land  that  is  going  to  be  planted  into  sugar  beets  should  be  plowed  the 
previous  fall,  if  possible. 

Undesirable  beets  as  well  as  small  tonnage  per  acre  Is  usually  due  to  one  of 
the  following  causes:  l.st,  poor  stand;  2nd,  too  much  manure;  3rd,  not  suificlent 
moisture  to  keep  the  crop  growing  during  July  and  August ;  4th,  September  Irri- 
gation ;  5th,  thinning  the  beets  out  too  far  apart  in  the  rows. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  have  here  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s 
contract 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  ask  that  that  go  into  the  record  also. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  contract,  except 
what  has  been  testified  to. 
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(Xhe  oQutract  yeferr^d  to  is  ^s  loUows :) 

MiCHIGAIV    SUGAB   COMPANY    (BaY   CiTY   PlaNT).      MEMORANDUM    OF  AOBlfEMENT 

Ck)NCE9NiNG  Raising  a<nd  De^iveby  of  Sugar  Beets  fob  Campaign  of  \Q10, 

Tlie  uwdpri^jjgaed  bereb^'  ^^rces  to  plajit,  cultivate,  aud  barv^pt  ^^d  djJ,lv^r 
during  the  year,  commencing  with  the  spring  of  1910,  tot  the  ^ic)|^4  9Uga,r 
CooM^^y  (B^y  City  ?lAAt)»  at  ii»  f^e^tocy  \n  ii^se^ville,  Michj^«,  te^  acfes 
at  6ugar  l^eets  w  tlie  fQllo.wing-descril^ed  tands,  to  wit :  lo  spctoin  2(0,  IpirnAlsilp 
of  Hmuptou,  In  t^ue  county  of  B^y,  Sti^te  of  JV^icblga^. 

About  15  pounds  of  s^  per  aci:e  sUa^l  l^e  plan^eoU  ^bidii,  i^e«Ml  j|haU  be  fur- 
nial^ed  l^y  tlie  Mi<Pbigaja  l$ugar  Con^pany  a,t  10  cei^ts  per  ^oui^d,  onA  tW  9ost  of 
»aine  }^  ta  be  d^lm[;ted  froip  the  fir^t  p^yme^t  i^de  ^oc  be^ts  de^ye|^e4• 

The  beets  are  to  be  given  due  care  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  t^e-  HD^Qrfiig^i)^ 
wlU  follaw  li^stcuctionsi  iu  regg^r^  to  pr^ai:(ng  tb^  90U,  se^dlASt  cairing  4qv,  ^nd 
harvesting  the  crop.'  For  beets  delivered  at  ti^  ff^tpiry  vlu^^  t^  <^>l>trac| 
the  compaBy  will  pay  al  the  rate  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  per 
ton  for  l>eets  testing  12  per  cent  sugar,  and  SQ^  cepts  per  ton  additional  for  eadtt 
per  cent  above  12  pej*  cent,  i^nd  dSh  oeat^  less  per  ton  for  each  per  cent  below 
12  p^r  cent  sugar  in  the  l^eets. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  freight  to  be  paid  on  beets  delivered  to  the  co^^^aQy 
shall  not  exceed  the  freight  to  be  paid  on  beets  delivered  to  aQ7  other  sugar 
factory. 

Said  beets  shall  be  harvested  and  loaded  by  the  grower  for  the  company  on 
cars  or  delivered  at  factory  sheds  at  sych  tijnes  and  in  such  quAatil^iea  as  H9ay 
be  directed  by  the  company,  allowing  each  grower  his  pro  rata  amount.  TlV& 
cQznpai^y  will  not  l^e  Halile  to  receive  or  pay  for  beiBta  wt^Ph  ave  xo/tx^n  or 
otherwise  unfit  or  undesirable  for  making  sugar. 

An  additional  price  of  50  cents  per  ton  will  be  paid  hy  the  eonjpaoy  tqx  plited 
beet^  delivered  after  Deceiob^  1st,  free  from  frost  or  rot  when  uoloAded  from 
grower^s  wagcm. 

Payment  to  be  made  oJSi  tlw  15th  of  the  moqth  lotUowlog  tJ^e  deUy^rsr  of  the 
beets. 

If  necessary,  the  growers  must  Join  together  to  fully  load  all  tb»  eajr& 

This  contract  not  valid  until  signed  by  au  oiScer  of  the  o^mpaivy  or  1(39  9gx^ 
culturist,  and  no  agent  of  the  company  has  any  avtharlty  to  change  oc  alter 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract. 

(Signature  of  gro^wer) = . 

MiCHiOAK  Su<UR  OoPAKY  (Bay  City  HaQt>, 
Per  T.  H.  Burton. 

Fbbbuaby  1,  1910. 

(On  back:)  Contract  Xo.  — ;  No.  acres,  10.  Michigan  Sugar  Company  (Bay 
City  Plant).  Sugar-bept  contract  with  l^eter  King;  P.  O.,  Bay  City;  R.  2; 
county,  6ay;  loading  station,  factory;  sec.  80;  township,  Hampton.  Pounds  of 
seed  wanted,  150.  Seed  to  be  shipped  to  ftictory.  Bate,  February  1,  1910. 
Ageut,  T.  5.  Burton. 

Always  select  the  best  land  for  sugar  beets.  - 

Plow  your  land  in  the  fall,  if  possible :  get  down  deep  with  your  plow,  and 
put  your  land  in  the  best  condition  poseibie. 

A  little  extra  work  in  preparing  the  land  will  save  lots  of  time  and  money 
when  it  comes  to  thinning  and  weeding. 

At  least  20  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  recommended  by  the  company. 

Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm  and  moist  enough  to  germinate  it. 

Better  have  too  many  plants  than  not  enough. 

Cultivate  at  Isast  once  n  week;  keep  the  ground  loose  and  mellow. 

Keep  your  beets  clean  ond  free  from  weeds. 

Block  out  to  at  least  8  to  10  Inches  in  the  row. 

Thin  to  one  beet  in  a  place. 

Do  not  harvest  until  the  beets  are  rips. 

ISifiets  s^uld  l>e  topped  square  below  lowest  l^  grQwt)i. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  what  year  is  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  of  the  first  actual  accounting  sheets 
rendered  by  the  Longmont  factory  to  the  grower,  and  one  rendered 
this  fall  in  the  Longmont  district. 
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The  Chairman.  Bo  you  wish  these  to  go  into  the  record  also  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  Blr. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


L.  F.  10. 


V.  a  No.  277. 


statement  of  beeta  delivered  to  t)ie  Longmont  Sugar  Go,  during  Itfovember 
under  contract  No.  26,  of  I.  L.  Beasley,  contractor,  Longmont. 


Load  or  oar  No. 


fORD  rACTOBT. 


1006. 
1000. 
1061. 
1067. 
1106. 
1181. 
1100. 
1215. 
1320. 
1411. 
Ifi23. 
Ifi24. 
1630. 
1057. 
1706. 
1706. 
1880. 
2178. 
972.. 
065.. 
1032. 
1067. 
1063. 
1112. 
1182. 
1224. 
1263. 
1264. 
1204. 
1206. 
1311. 
1354. 
1883. 
1418. 
1561. 
1611. 
1640. 
1664. 
1602. 


Fint  net 

weight 

of  beets. 


^,306 
6,190 
6,315 
8|255 
7,780 
4,750 
7,975 
8,065 
7,495 
4>906 
5>»5 
8,110 

8  4«0 
8,120 
4,960 
4825 
7,850 
5,220 
7,120 
6,680 
7x840 
4,890 

8,000 
7,650 
7,910 
8,550 
7,-920 
8,  ISO 
8,310 
8,170 
8,520 
8,970 
9,100 

%xrfo 

«,370 
8,250 
9,250 


Percent 
tare. 


Total 

Less  dednctioiis,  as  follows: 

Amount  due  for  seed , 

Amount  due  for  planting; 

Amount  due  order  (Fartners  National  Bank) . 


3B 
32 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
13 
13 
18 
18 
18 
13 
18 
18 
13 
13 
8 
18 
18 
8 
6 

d 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
•6 
6 
6 
6 


Nfet  weight 
of  beets. 


4,349 

4,9)9 
3,827 

l^li 

7,034 

6,746 
4,267 
4,a07 
7,056 

4  583 
7;  160 
7,064 
4,315 
4,196 
7222 
4280 

5  838 
6,145 

4,507 
6,871 
7,6|p 
^191 
7,4^ 
8,037 
7,1« 
7,661 
7,811 
7,680 
8,000 
8,782 
8,554 
7,686 
7,868 
7,755 
8,605 


245,774 


Rate  per 
ton. 


$4.50 


$150.00 


Balance  due  as  per  voucher. 


Amount. 


CB2.99 


862.99 


^50.00 


^02.99 


Grower  retains  this  statement. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  like  to  state,  conceniing  the  inception  of  the 
industry  at  Longmont,  Colo.,  that  the  town  or  the  community  was 
promised  a  factory  if  the  farmers  and  others  "would  subscribe  or 
contract  for  4,000  acres  for  the  years  1908,  1W4,  and  1905 ;  that 
after  the  utmost  efforts  of  solicitors,  local  and  impw^^ed,  lor  acreage, 
the  solicitors  failed  to  secure  the  recjuirfed  acreage,  so  two  compa- 
nies— small  corporations — ^were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  allowmg 
the  stockholders  of  this  company,  or  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
of  this  company,  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount  of  mortey  suiBcitot 
to  rent  outright  from  the  farmers,  at  $1"0  per  acre,  land  on  which 
the  companies  could  raise  beets  for  the  factories  to  brin^  up  the  con- 
tract acreage  to  4,000  acres;  and  if  you  care  for  anytning  of  that 
kind,  there  is  the  original  of  that  sort  of  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  this  wbuld  serve  any  particular 
purpose.    You  have  already  stated  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Boulder  &  Weld  Sugar  Co.  was  organized  in 
this  manner,  and  rented  some  300  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Longmont 
and  attempted  to  grow  beets  for  the  company.  They  signed  Up* 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  farm  land  at  $10  per  acre  and  hired  all 
the  work  done,  of  course,  just  as  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is 
doing  now.  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  Boulder  4 
Weld  Sugar  Co.  the  annual  report  shows  that,  under  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, the  proportion  of  capital  stock  in  said  company  actually  paid 
in  is  as  $3,984.75  is  to  $10,000.  That  is  the  amount  paid  in, 
$3^94.76,  or  about  38.94  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  amount  paid  in? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  sir.  The  indebtedness  of  the  said  corporation 
at  thi*^  time  was  $2,937.27,  and  the  company  lost  on  these  Sod  acre^ 
on  this  first  year  of  raising  beets,  about  $3,000.  'the  compapy  had 
visions  of  profit  in  beet  growing  that  was  given  rise  to  by  glowmg 
statements  about  growing  sugar  beets,  but  these '\nsions  tadfed  into 
a  deficit  of  about  $3,000  the  first  year.  The  next  year  they  cut  out 
all  but  about  140  acres,  and  they  managed  to  pay  up  about  80  per 
oent  of  this  debt,  in  addition  to  the  subscriptions  that  they  Col- 
lected that  had  not  been  paid  up  before  to  the  company's  stock.  The 
jthird  year  the  company  absolved  them  from  the  contract,  aind  did 
not  require  them  to  grow  beets  on  the  contract  any  longer,  for  the 
reason  that  the  farmers  around  subscribed  sufficient  acreap^e  to  run 
tlje  factory,  and  the  factory  has  continued  each  year  from  that  time, 
si!id  is  running  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  is  their  acreage  annually  for  a  factory 
of  600  tons  per  day  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Dakax.  The  Longmont  factory  is  a  1506-ton  factory,  and 
their  normal  capacity  is  170,000  tons  annually  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  run  about  120  days? 

Mr.  Dakax.  Yes.  sir ;  they  are  qualified  to  rrin  J20  djiys — and  this 
fnctory  was  running  at  the  rate  of  1,200  tons  per  day  of  12  hours.  I 
think  this  rear  their  rate  is  1,700  tons  per  day.  They  have  gone  up 
to  nearly  1.900  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Have  they  increased  their  slicing  capacity? 

Mr.  Dakax.  They  have  made  some  increase  Und  they  have  also  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  their  operations.  As  we'understand  it,  there  is 
a  rivalry  among  the  factories  to  obtain  the  best  eteciehcy,  arid  a  prize 
of  some  thousands  of  dollars  is  offered  to  the  head  officials  of  each 
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factory  for  the  raan  wbo  shows  the  best  efl^^ieHCT  in  the  opemtion 
of  Jhis  factory. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Does  that  abmit  odver  the  papers  you  have  thi^re 
tomii  in  the  reeord? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  quite  all.  I  ifoderstood  from  the  infotniatimi  I 
had  concerning  the  object  of  this  comiDiittee  that  its  inve^^tion 
should  cover  tEe  question  of  t^hether  the  combination  of  th«  rmners 
reduces^r  tends  to  mlupe  the  pHc^  of  beets  and  oante  to  the  jerdlv^rs. 

The  Chaibkan.  That  is  true.  We  were  directed  by  tiie  House  to 
inguire  into  that  question,  and  if  you  will  give  u&  some  facts  on  tbat 
sumect we  ^'iH  be  obliged  to  you. 

St.  Dakax.  Well,  I  have  be$n  i^orkii^  among  the  growers,  iMWd  my 
duties  have  taken  me  aoftong  the  growers  6f  northern  Odtorado. 

Mr.  FobdnW.  As  their  attorney  ? 

Sfcr.  Pa^an.  Ye&  ^. 

The  CHAiftMA.N.  i)id  you  have  any  litigation  for  tSiese  sugar  people 
or  uns  sugar  committee? 

Mr.  DaI&an.  No,  sir. 

llie  Ohaibman.  What  do  they  want  an  attorney  for  ? 

Mr.  Dakak.  iThejr  first  employed  me — ^and  that  was  the  ificeiptien 
pf  my  connection  with  this  committee — to  draft  a  growers'  contract 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  grower. 

The  Chaibman.  llie  growers'  contract  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  to  grow  beets. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  with  the  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

iTie  Chaibman.  You  mean  that  you  were  employed  to  look  after 
tli^ir  interests  i^  drafting  contracts  with  the  sugar  companies? 
ir.  t)AKAN.  Yes,  sir. 
^he  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  found  on  perusing  the  contract  they  brought  to 
roe  that  termi^  were  used  that  involved  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.    For  instance,  they  used  the  term  "  80  per  cent  purity." 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  was  in  the  contract  prepared  by  the  sugar 
copnpaqies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  ar ;  it  pix)vided  that  beets  must  test  80  |>er  cent 
purity,  and  that  12  per  cent  sugar  should  be  received  by  the  com- 
pany, I  asked  the  committee  if  they  understood  these  terms,  that 
IS,  80  per  cent  purity  and  12  pcir  cent  suffar.  Up  to  that  time 
the  fermers  had  been  paid  what  was  called  a  flat  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  touch  pefr  ton? 

Mt.  Dakan.  $5  at  that  particular  time. 

The  ChaibmaK.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  DakaK.  a  year  ago  last  September.  The  refiners'  contract 
was  A  rate  of  $t.50.  TOe  company  had  been  paving  $5.  None 
6t  the  farmers  knew  th^  technical  significance  of  these  tenns  I 

havfc  Tflentioned. 
Mr.  FoBbNBY.  The  80  per  cent  purity,  then,  was  the  ^' nigger  1'n 

theteice"? 

Mr.  I>AltAN.  'Do  Vou  <![UOte  Wie  as  saying  that? 

Mt.  FotoNBY.  You  ititimfated  that  it  was,  as  I  understood  yon. 
You  stated  that  theV  di'd  not  understand  it,  and  it  was  put  in  there 
by  the  company.    That  is  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Let  us  understand  each  other,  if  you  please. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  of  course;  I  am  not  hostile  to  you. 

Mr.  Dakax.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hostile  to  you,  but  I  am  trying  to 
get  it  right.  The  farmers  did  not  understand  what  80  per  cent  purity 
meant;  they  did  not  understand  that,  and  they  did  not  understana 
what  12.  per  cent  sugar  meant.  When  they  referred  the  matter  to 
me,  that  is,  to  draw  the  contract,  I  was  not  tamiliar  with  these  terms, 
and  I  said  to  them, ''  I  can  not  draw  this  contract  and  use  these  terms 
intelligently  unless  I  understand  their  technical  significance.'^  It 
was  necessarj'.  apparently,  to  use  these  terms  in  the  contract.  There 
is  no  imputation  there*  They  were  terms  that  in  my  profession  I 
had  never  met  up  with,  and  these  terms  implied  a  knowledge  of 
chemistiy  as  applied  to  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Well,  what  did  it  mean — 80  per  cent  purity?  Did 
it  mean  that  the  beets  should  be  20  per  cent  pure?    If  so,  pure  what? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Saccharin  matter.  I  could  only  give  my  idea  of  the 
matter  because  I  only  had  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  chemistry  obtained 
at  college,  and  they  asked  what  to  do  about  the  matter.  I  explained 
to  them  that  if  they  cared  to  wait,  I  would  brush  up  and  learn  the 
meaning  of  these  terms. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  80  per  cent  purity 
means  saccharin  matter?  Do  you  not  mean  that  the  12  per  cent 
]neant  saccharin  and  not  the  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Daka^.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  I  understood  it,  after  some  investigation,  the  juice 
of  the  beet  contains  impurities  that  interfere  with  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  from  the  juice,  and  the  richness  of  that  jnice,  with  reference 
to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  juice,  is  indicated  in  that  way;  that 
is,  80  per  cent  or  85  per  cent  purity.  You  read  something  yesterday 
about  saccharin  in  beets,  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  That  is  the  loss  in  extraction.  For  instance,  if  beets 
tested  15  per  cent  saccharine  matter,  there  was  a  loss  of  15  per  cent 

Mr.  Dakax  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  what  relation  80  per 
cent  purity  has  to  80  per  cent  extraction,  but,  as  I  gather,  there  are 
certain  impurities  in  the  juice  that  will  not  allow  the  sugar  to  crys- 
tallize, and  that  amount  of  purity  or  impurity,  whichever  way  you 
look  at  it,  is  defined  by  percentage  in  that  manner.  It  is  80  per  cent 
purity  or  92  per  cent  purity,  and  the  greater  the  purity  the  greater 
the  amount  of  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet.  For  instance,  in  the 
pulp,  in  getting  au  the  sugar  out  of  the  pulp  a  few  years  ago— three. 
Tour,  or  live  years  ago — the  operators  must  leave  at  least  about  36 
per  cent  of  tlie  100  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  pulp.  If  they  extracted 
more  from  the  pulp  than  that  amount  they  could  not  get  the  im- 
purity out  of  it.  and  that  would  prevent  the  sugar  from  crystallizing. 
The  efficiency  of  operation  has  now  increased  to  the  point  where  they 
range  downto  14  per  cent  extracted,  leaving  only  fourteen  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  per  cent  sugar  in  the  pulp.  They  go  down  that  low  be- 
fore the}'  get  this  impurity  that  interferes  with  crystallization ;  and  12 
per  cent  sugar  i>  by  weight,  as  we  understand  that.  That  is,  the 
beets  must  carry  at  least  12  per  cent  sugar  by  weight.  Then,  after 
I  had  gone  into  that  subject  somewhat,  I  prepared  a  contract  for  the 
growers'  benefit  to  present  to  the  corporation. 
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« 

The  Chaibmax.  What  doee  the  grower  now  get  in  Colorado  {or  his 
su^r  beets  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  has  been  testified  to.  He  is  paid  $5  per  ton  for 
beets  testing  from  12  to  14  per  cent;  for  beets  that  test  15  per  cent^ 
$5.25,  and  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent,  splitting  on  the  half  per  cent. 

Mr.  F(»a>N£T.  Above  15  P^  cent? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Yes,  sir.  The  company  accounts  to  the  farmer  for 
each  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Here  is  the  table  [indicating];  this 
is  an  accounting  sheet  to  Longmont  farmers  this  fall. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  much  does  the  farmer  get  ?  Hot#  many 
pounds  of  sugar  does  a  ton  of  beets  make? 

Mr.  Qakan.  One  hundred  pounds  of  beets,  15  per  cent  sugar,  would 
produce  15  i)ounds  of  sugar.  That  would  be  15  pounds  ot  sugar  to 
100  poimds  of  beets  if  they  could  get  that  15  per  cent  of  sugar  out 
of  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  can  not  do  that,  can  they ! 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  understand  that  not  all  the  sugar  companies  ex- 
tract that.  There  are  lossea  in  the  pulp,  in  the  filter  cloth,  in  the 
sweet  waters,  and  in  the  liming. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  his  15  per  cent 
beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  By  the  ton  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  the  raw  material 
from  which  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  is  made,  and  then  I  want  to  see 
what  the  company  ^ets?     Can  you  go  into  tnat  question  with  us? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  say  the  beets  average  16  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  that  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  a)nount  to  320  poimds  of  sugar  per  ton  oi 
beets,  on  that  basis.  I  think  the  farmers  at  Longmont  are  paid  more 
than  at  this  rate  of  16  per  cent.  Now,  320  pounds  of  sugar  would 
come  from  a  ton  of  beets,  aud  the  farmer  receives  $5.50  a  ton.  Now, 
if  you  divide  $5.50  by  320  you  have  $1.72.  One  and  three-quarters 
cents  is  what  they  pay  for  fhe  raw  material.  Of  course  the  figures 
would  vary  according  to  the  u mount  of  sugar  extracted,  but  this  is  a 
fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  was  for  16  per  cent  sugar.  Using  that 
for  illustration,  they  paid  I'i  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir ;  it  rhey  averaged  16  per  cent  sugar:  Some 
beets  run  as  high  as  19  and  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pay  more  for  it! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Jfow,  it  appears  from  your  calculations  that  they 
pay  IJ  cents  per  pound  for  tneir  raw  material.  Now,  how  much  did 
they  get  for  that  sugar  this  year? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  gentleman  giving  the  total  cost  of  manufac- 
ture now  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  show  what  they  pay  for 
their  raw  material. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  want  to  find  out  what  the  farmers  get  for 
beets. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  what  he  pays  per  pound  when  it  comes  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  estimate^  m  making  your  estimates  there, 
that  all  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  is  extracted,  or  do  you  make  allow- 
ances! 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Yes^  sir;  t6t  thtB  p«a:]^Me  ^i  the  e^tilMktes,  ftbout 
8  per  cent    I  think  it  goes  below  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  they  extra(^t  all  tbe  dttgat  in  a  b^et  e^cq^t  sbiaftLt  8 
^r  cent  b^  your  )iietm>d  of  calculktioii  f 

Mr.  DaIblak.  Vee,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  figures  in  Mi^bi^im  differ  v^y  diM6!^lly  itom 
thbs^.    I  %eli^ye  ^botft  13  peY  tmt  is  we  low^  fig^l*e  #Mb  tib. 

Mr.  Da^An.  th^  MaxiMiiifiQ  retail  prrtoe  ih  1^11  to  a  jbbMiSr  who 
lives  in  Boulder  06iM^,  do  hib  t(M  tii%  tWo  Week6  ^sSfg^  lla^  WiBdfle^- 
d^y,  #iein  1  had  a  t^lk  Witik  hito,  was  $7.00.    That  1t%s  the  l^eftail 

frice,  and  it  was  billed  to  ftkhik^  kt  $t.30,  \ed8  2  ^€^  ^At  for  >6il6h. 
t  V«^  ftilled  to  the  jobbers  by  t*^  fSafetory  w  by  ^^he  Mlifaig  «^nt, 
be  ditf  ndt  knoW  t^feh.  at  ^7.80.    That  i^tts  th6  tnallttillnl  ^irt<;e. 
Thte  CsA&iiA'N.  That  was  "wfew;  thfe  fa6toi*y  got? 
Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir.    Two  weeks  ago  last  Wednesdiy  h*  6a4d 
theprice  of  su^f  feilttd  -fti  jobbterfe  t^as  $6.S»,  Je^  2  pfer  <Jtot  for  cash. 
ThiB  CkAiR^A^N.  I  tWu^t  you  stated  $T.80f 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  ttiaximiim  price  in  1911  Wa^  $7.80  billfed  to  job- 
bers, and  the  jobbers  sold  it  to  the  retailers  nt  $7.60.  He  s&M  th^  day 
I  tras  talked  with  him,  two  weeks  ago,  that  sugar  was  billted  to  him 
at  $6.20,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  whftt  he  tvfts  payinjg  f6r  it? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  average  pHcfe  at 
which  the  manufacturer  sold  his  product  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  toW  me  that  the  lowest  he  Irtiew  was  $4.95,  tad 
only  once  he  knew  of  that.  I  went  into  the  question  of  tlie  relative 
cohlsu'mption  of  su^r  with  him  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
Au^fet,  and  Septembet. 

Ttie  C&ArR5iAN.  iSut  before  the  sharp  rise  in  price  and  afterwards, 
to  t(ee  how  it  &,ftecte(5  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir.  Hrs  ei^timate  was  that  it  was  one  a'nd  one- 
half  times  gieatet  than  durihg  the  Other  period. 

The  Chairma!n.  Do  you  mean  one  and  one-half  tintes  greater  While 
it  was  low  than  w^en  it  went  up  ? 

Jlr.  Da^can.  Ko,  sir;  d\iting  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  hOWet^  ives  a're  t^en  puttmff  up  preserves  aYid  th'^  (ifttitieri^fe  are 
u&ing  sugar,  and  the  dertiand  is  neavier  in  those  month's.  There  is  a 
sharp  rise  during  the  canning  and  preserving  season.  The  factories 
take  advantage  of  that,  and  the  price  tlien  niakes  a  sharp  rise,  A'nd  it 
continues  high  until  that  season  of  demand  is  over. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  t>o  you  say  that  t^at  t^as  the  custom  each  year  in 
th'e  past,  or  only  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  the  custom  eac^i  yekr. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  yoii  anything  with  you  from  which  you  can  tell 
the  committee  what  was  the  average  price  received  by  the  r^fitiers 
duriVig  the  SeaSOh  of  1911? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  been  trying  for  some  four  xveeks  to  ge?t  tfeftt, 

Mr.  MAtBY.  Arid  you  have  not  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  it  seems  toT>e  a  delicate  point. 

Mr.  Matlby.  You  hkV^  Also  told  lis  about  'the  increased  consump- 
tion diaring  the  montYis  of  June,  July,  AVi^ist.  and  'September. 
Will  yon  tell  us  when  C6loriido  sugar  fii-st  ^oes  upon  the  markc't? 
When  do  they  have  anything  to  sell? 
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Mr*  Paiubt.  Abottt  ^  1st  of  Octob^.  Pardon  m^  a  motnent; 
tbey  h^y^  mm^vm  WMX^hon^es  at  eaoh  i^Q^pry  and  th«gr  ^ite  i^|p|]^  to 
i^oi:^  till^  pro^ufit  pf  ^ch  fc^t^ry,  ^s  we  H9LdQV9tiu^.d  the  ^t^%i^a^, 
In  that  way  they  feed  the  mark^  %cc€jcding  to  the  i|ui]^^  ^eiaaBd, 
and  9k  JQt)b^  cff  retaiter  wbQ  wight  have  90^1,6  m^i^y  and  mho  wanted 
to  speculate  in  sugi^r  i^,  miable  tg^  Wy  sugar  Irosm,  tl^m  duriQg  the 
s^AapQ  o£  sladr  oan^unmtW- 

Mr.  Majupy,  Our  information  has  W^en  ^Iom  ^he  linie  th^t  thei:e 
waQ  ivhat  ht^  been  t^ripfi^  a  '^  sii\gar  cf^pi^^,  wnich  opens,  si^y.  oxk 
the  1st  of  October  and  continues  thrQi^gh  into  ja,p^^i:y,  whei^  the 
crop  of  beet  sugar  was  niart^eted,  and  th^t  a^t^r  that  tvaie  there  was 
not  very  much  |;)eet  ^ufiar  qi^  the  i^^^^k^t.  How  doea  that  infc^'ina- 
t^m  HOCQrd  vith  \\ie  pj^i^eti^  in  (^ojprado? 

M?.  pAy»AN,  Or^ini^rily,  I  tbipk  the  \yarehQJuses  are  full  of  sugar 
altex  the  i^^ovy  9lpaee  dqwn. 

Mr..  Ma^T..  At  aU  ^i^^q§  of  the  ye^jr  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  it  is  slowly  shipped  out. 

Mjt.  MaWT*  P^  you  Agree  with  tl;^  st^ten^ent  that  there  is  a  eiun- 
paign,  so  called,  for  the  si^Ie  o{  beet  ^qg^r  during  the  months  I  ht^ve 
mentioned — ^October,  November,  December,  a^ijid  Januarj^?  Is  tiJiat 
the  season  during  which  the  beet-s^gar  manuf$^cturei*$  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  their  product  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  only  give  you  this  seaspn^s  observations. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  tnis  season  would  ^ot  quit^  answer  my 
question,  becaud^  we  are  still  in  the  mp^th  of  December,  which  is  (lur- 
ing what  is  termed  "  the  campaign  period." 

Mr.  Dakan.  Most  of  the  western  sugar  factories  are  closed  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  are  they  getting  rid  of  their  product?  Whut  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  beet-su<?ar  manufacturers  do  sell 
substantially  all  their  produQt  (during  what  is  called  their  campaign — 
that  is,  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  Jan- 
uary ?    Has  uiat  been  their  practice  in  former  years  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  take  it  thi$  way '  As  $pon  as  sugar  is  mc^de,  it  b^ 
gins  going  in  the  sack  in  October — that  is,  it  begins  with  the  begin- 
ning of  t&  aUcins  oi  th^  heet^i.  Withw  ^  hotir^  altor  sUcing^  the 
first  beet,  I  think  the  sugar  begins  to  flow,  and  we  begin  to  notice 
repoits  of  tius  kind  in  the  local  n^ewspiipers :  ^'  The  company  shipped 
so  many  cars  of  warm  wgar.^' 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  all  during  the  season, 
or  do  a^y  store  it  and  hold  it  for  distribution  during  the  year  ? 

Mr..  Dakak.  My  opinion,  from  observation,  is  that  they  sell  it  as 
fast  as  they  oan  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  when  the  mairket 
is  high,  before  it  goes  down  to  Ihe  miniinuin< 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  it  is  importaot  lor  the  oo^miittee  to  know 
whflkbw  the  manufacturers  ol  beet  sugar,  even  this  year^  had  an 
oppDrtuiuty  to  take  advantage  ol  the  really  kagh  prices  in  sugar, 
wmch  existed  from  August  to  September,  ox  whether  they  ^d 
their  products  on  the  dedine  which  has  taken  place  since  that  time. 

Mr«  Dak^n.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  say,  the  experienoe  ol  the 
purchasers  of  sugar  is  that  they  can  not  get  sugar  in  big  quantities 
when  it  is  cheap,  so  the  inference  is  that  the  company  is  haLding  it 
to  speculate  upon  ^i^en  the  price  of  sugar  is  higix  during  the  pre- 
sepTin^  aad  canning  season. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  it  would  be  common  information  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  campaign  or  not.  It  should  be  common  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  they  store  it  up  and  sell  it  next  summer,  or 
whether  they  sell  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dakak.  I  only  know  from  common  information  that  the 
buyers  of  sugar  say  that  they  can  not  get  it  when  it  is  cheap. 

Mr.  Malby.  Pernaps  I  can  put  it  this  way :  After  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, and  from  January  to  next  October  are  the  refiners  able  to  fur- 
nish plenty  of  sugar  which  they  had  stored  up  for  the  market? 
Have  they  been  able  in  the  past  to  do  so? 

Mr,  Dakan.  You  say  a  plenty  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  sumcient  to  supply  the  market. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  day  after  day,  at  Ix)ngmont,  the  reports  go  this 
way:  Three  cars  shipped  out,  four  cars  shipped  out,  five  cars  shipped 
out,  and  that  continues  through  the  season.  That  continues  almost 
during  the  year.  You  would  not  notice  from  the  reports  of  the 
shipments  any  difference. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  Imow  whether  any  cane  sugars  from  Louisi- 
ana are  shipped  into  your  territory  during  this  time? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  any  shipped  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  know  it  is  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  whence  it  comes,  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  races?  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.80  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  UB.  AIBEST  DAKAN— Continued. 

Mr.  Dakax.  I  was  asked  to  total  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  find  that  in  the  counties  in  which  the  nine  factories 
are  located,  and  in  Denver  County,  the  assessed  valuation  is  $2^414,- 
210,  according  to  the  figures  obtained  from  the  various  county  officials 
of  the  counties  wherein  property  is  located. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  their  capitalization  is  how  much  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  capitalization  is  $80,000,000.  From  the  farmer's 
point  of  view,  the  company  pays  taxes  on  $2,500,000  in  round  num- 
bers, and  collects  dividends  on  $80,000,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  is  the  dividend  they  pay? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Five  per  cent  on  common  stock  and  7  per  cent  on 
preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  how  much  surplus  they  have  on  hand, 
these  various  factories?    Have  you  anything  to  show  that? 

Mr.  Dakak.  We  have  attempted  to  get  at  the  surplus^  and  a  collec- 
tion of  our  information  shows  from  three  to  four  million  dollars. 
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That  is  just  an  estimate.  Now,  the  farmer  pays  taxes  on  an  assessed 
valuation  of  about  one-third  of  the  market  value  of  his  property. 
That  is  the  general  scheme.  If  it  varied  to  one-fourth,  and  they  gave 
the  company  the  advantage  of  this  one-fourth  proportion  of  the  value 
of  the  propertv,  the  physical  value  of  the  companv's  property  would 
then  be  soraetliing  like  $10,000,000  in  northern  Colorado  for  the  nine 
f  actor  1  es 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  this  $30,000,000  with  a  surplus  of  $4,000,000, 
with  the  dividends  paid,  include  these  subsidiary  companies  as  well 
as  the  railroad  and  the  lime  company} 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  understand  it  does.  I  understand  they  are 
subsidiary  companies  incorporated  by  the  officials  and  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  does  their  assessment  compare  with-  their  capi- 
talization and  the  dividends  paid  on  the  common  and  preferred  as 
compared  with  the  statement  you  have  given  in  regard  to  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  never  gone  into  the  dividends  or  relative 
assessed  valuation  of  the  lime  company,  the  railroad  company,  or 
the  feeding  company.  They  have  subsidiary  feeding  companies.  I 
might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Great  Western  Suffar  Co.  or 
the  officials  through  a  subsidiary  corporation  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing what  is  cflilled  a  chain  of  alfalfa-meal  mills,  with  the  purpose  of 
using  the  sirup,  mixing  the  refuse  sirup  of  all  of  the  plants  in  north- 
em  Colorado  with  alfalfa  meal,  making  stock  food.  Heretofore  the 
farmers  have  bought  sirup  and  mixed  it  with  alfalfa  or  pulp  to  feed 
stock.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  some  independent  alfalfa-meal 
mills  have  attempted  to  buy  the  sirup  to  mix  with  their  alfalfa  meal 
to  make  stock  food  for  sale.  The  company  this  year  notified  them 
that  they  could  not  sell  stock  food  compounded  of  alfalfa  meal  and 
sirup.  Thev  could  feed  it  themselves.  If  the  alfalfa-meal  mill 
companies  desired  to  feed  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  would 
sell  them  sirup  for  that,  but  they  would  not  sell  sirup  to  an  inde- 
pendent meal  mill  to  make  stocK  food  for  the  market.  They  are 
going  into  that  business  themselves.  And  further,  in  this  relation, 
the  company  or  its  officials  feed  large  numbers  of  cattle  at  various 
yards,  especially  at  Longmont. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  interest  the  company  has  in  the  cattle 
or  in  the  feeding  business,  but  the  farmers  arc  unable  to  get  pulp  to 
feed  to  any  extent.  They  used  to  be  able  to  get  the  pulp  to  food 
fetock,  and  they  would  feed  stock  on  a  small  scale  on  the  pulp  obtained 
from  the  company,  but  the  company  has  taken  over  that  business 
itself.  In  that  connection  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Triunan  G.  Palmer 
recently  caused  a  bulletin  to  be  issued — at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  presume — wherein  he  details  his  investigation  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  especially  interested  in 
giving  the  method  of  management  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  large 
estates,  where  they  use  all  of  the  by-products,  are  not  only  manufac- 
turers of  sugar  but  are  stock  feeders  and  the  manufacturers  of  various 
products  from  the  by-products  of  the  factory,  to  a  degree  that 
these  companies  own  a  business  that  comprehends  the  entire  profit  to 
be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  sugar  factory,  and  using  the  land 
and  the  products  of  the  factorv  all  for  its  own  benefit:  and  I  take 
it  from  tnat — from  the  observation  of  the  company's  exploitation  of 
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northern  Colorado — that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  would  like  to 
make  a  grand  barooiial  estate  of  the  sugar-beet  region  of  northern 
Colorado,  having  the  farmers  work  for  them  there  as  the  peasants 
do  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  make  all  of  the  n^oney  that  is  tp  be 
made  out  of  the  lime  that  they  get  from  the  hills  of  th^t  very  region, 
out  of  the  beets  that  the  farmers  raise  for  them,  out  of  the  stock 
feeding  industry  incident  to  pulp  and  piolasses,  out  of  the  alfalfa- 
meal  basiness — ^lor  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  of  alialfa  raised  there,  ^nd 
it  must  be  raided  to  fertilize  the  soit-^and  opt  of  all  the  varied  sub- 
sidiary industries  that  can  be  grown  or  established  in  conpec^on 
with  the  operation  of  a  beet-sugar  plant.    ' 

Mr.  Bailer.  And  still  these  subsidiary  companies  s^nd  the  profit 
made  by  them  are  not  included  m  any  ^ay  with  the  gener^J  stj^te- 
ment  th!ey  here  make  in  regard  to  their  profit  on  the  handling  a.n3  the 
manufacturing  of  the  beets  alone? 

Mr.  Daka>'.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  kept  back? 

Mr.  Dakax.  These  men  who  run  the  sugar  companies  haye  these 
otiier  rooipanies,  too. 

Mr.  FoiTDXEY.  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan'.  In  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  In  the  teri:itory  n^here  you  live? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  Thei:e  is  a  corps  of  officials  for  each  pne  of 
these  subsidiary  corporations^  and  the  commonalty  of  names  in  the 
various  corporations  makes  mteresting  reading.  We  see  them  in 
newspaper  reports  only.  We  can  not  get  at  the  i^wardnes^  of  the 
subsidiary  companies. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  mean  thev  have  the  same  officers  in  these 
various  compi^nies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  s^me  man  will  be  an  offi^cer  of  several  cppnpanies. 

The  ('HAiRMAy.  And  will  get  a  salary  fpr  each  office? 

Mr.  Dak  AX.  I  dp  not  know  about  ^hat. 

The  ClJAiRMAx.  You  do  npt  know  that? 

Mr.  Daka^'.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  salaries  add 
largely  to  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  or  not;  or  have  jou  gone 

into  that? 

Mr.  Dakax.  We  have  attempted  to  go  into  that,  and  the  result  of 
that  is — this  is  only  an  opinion 

The  Chairman.  You  mj^y  give  it.  , 

Mr.  Daka>^.  Our  opinion  is  that  each  of  these  corporatior^s  is  a 
separfvte  entity  and  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  \he  reports 
of  the  cost  of"  production  of  beet  sugar;  that  is,  the  operatioii  of  a 
beet-sugar  factory  is  a  separate  business  from  feeding  stock  iFpr  the 
market 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakax.  And  from  transportine;  the  beets,  and  from  securing 
lime  from  the  quarries  in  northern  CoTo^i-ado,  to  the  fs^ctories. 

Mr.  Raker.  Th  other  wprds,  part  of  the  same  men  who  own  the 
stock  and  are  interested,  for  instan,ce,  in  the  Great  Western  8ugar 
Co.  organize  a  company  to  manufacture  alfalfa  meal?  Th^se  men, 
then,  who  organize  the  company  tliat  manufactures  the  alfalfa  xneal 
are  the  same  men  who  are  interested  in  the  Great  Western  Sfigar  Qo., 
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and  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  has  refused  to  sell  the  by-products 
of  sirup  to  the  general  community — ^ta  the  farmers? 

Mr.  bAKAN.  To  the  independent  meal  mills. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  the  farmer,  or  even  to  the  independent  alfalfa- 
pliant  man,  but  they  sell  it  to  these  men  who  have  organized  a  sub- 
sidiary companyof  their  same  men  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  we  understand. 

Mr.  Rak£b.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  to  how  far  that  goes  we  can  not  state. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  who  owns  the  stock  in  these  vari- 
ous companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Na  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  surmise  that  the  others  do? 

Mr.  Dakan.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  surmise  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Oreat 
Western  Sugar  Co.  own  the  stock  of  those  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true?  You  do 
not  know  who  the  stockholders  are?    You  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  the  business 
of  a  corporation  in  this  country  or  in  Colorado.  That  is  one  trouble 
with  the  management  of  corporations  in  the  United  States,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Getting  at  those  alfalfa-meal  companies,  and  so  on, 
they  are  generally  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  are  they  not  ?  They  encourage  them  and  make  more  valuable 
your  lands  and  give  greater  advantages  for  the  farmers  to  raise 
alfalfa?  Or  do  mose  companies  purchase  alfalfa?  Do  they  handle 
nothing  but  what  they  raise  themselves? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No  ;  they  purchase  alfalfa  from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  At  the  present  time  I  think  alfalfa  is  about  $10  a  ton 
in  the  stack. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  scheme  of  theirs,  then,  and  are  those  com- 
panies of  theirs,  beneficial  to  the  farmers  or  not  by  making  a  market 
for  their  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  it  helps  to  make  a  market.  Everything  that 
increases  the  demand  does  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  so  that  that  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of 
your  State,  then ;  these  subsidiary  companies  that  you  have  mentioned 
are  beneficial  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  this  difference  in  the  benefit.  The  farmers 
before  had  independent  alfalfa-meal  companies  who  would  get  the 
sirup  to  make  this  stock  food,  which  makes  very  valuable  stock  food. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  company  informs  them  that  they  will  not  sell 
the  sirup. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Because  they  want  it  themselves? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  they  want  it  themselves. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  does  make  a  market  for  the  farmers'  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes ;  it  helps  to  increase  the  demand  for  alfalfa. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

IRSOf)— No.  40—1] ^3 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  compare,  Mr.  Dakan,  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  beets  in  Colorado  with  the  price  paid  for  alialf a 
m  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  here  a  report,  in  the  American  Sugar  Industry, 
of  which  Mr.  Willett  spoke,  tne  technical  sugar  journal  pi^blished 
in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Published  for  the  beet  people? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ostensibly  for  the  beet  people  and  sugar  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  for  the  beet-sugar  people. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  better.  There  is  a  distinction  always  to  be 
made  between  beet  people  and  beet-sugar  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  page  423  in  the  issue  for  September,  1911,  of  the 
American  Sugar  Industry,  is  a  paragraph  which  I  will  read : 

The  BrUivb  cone>iil  in  Spain  gives,  in  bis  annual  report  whicli  bas  just  been 
issued  by  tbe  foreign  office,  an  interesting  account  of  tbe  industry  in  tbQt 
counti*y.  Tbe  lndi«?try  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1882,  and  tbe  price  of 
beets  bas  undergone  wide  variations  since  tben.  The  cultivalfon  of  tbe  root  is 
otAy  profitable  when  tbe  average  price  of  tbe  raw  material  is  £1  2s.  iier  ton. 

The  Chairman.  £1  2s.  per  ton? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money  ? 

Tl^e  Chairman.  You  mean  a  pound  sterling,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  figures  there  in  metric  tons  or  long  tons  'i 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  see  here. 

Mr.  FoRi>NEY.  A  pound  is  $4.87,  and  2  shillings  is  48  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  mokes  the  amoimt  $5.35  or  $5.36. 

Mr.  Mat^bt.  Does  that  hnve  any  regard  to  the  percentage  of  sugar 
that  is  in  the  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Something  on  that  will  come  in  lat^r,  I  think 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  fii^d  anything  there  wnich  will  clear  up 
whether  they  use  the  metric  ton  or  the  long  ton? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  see  ihat  stated  here.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  appears.    I  want  to  repent  that  last  sentence  which  I  read: 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  root  is  only  profitable  when  the  average  price  of  the 
ra^  material  is  £1  28.  per  ton.  Before  1890,  however,  the  price  fell  as  low  as 
IOh.  per  ton.  In  the  year  last  n»med  the  construction  of  seven  new  factories, 
and  consequent  competition,  brought  the  price  to  £1  2fl.  per  ton,  and  since  the 
tendency  hnfl  been  upward,  the  pvicie  at  Urenadn  has,  owing  to  competition  be- 
twotn  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  independent  factories,  tou(4ied  £2  14s. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  high. 
Mr.  Dakan  (continuing  reading) : 

The  present  price  is  fairly  ^steady,  at  £1  10s. 

The  Chairman.  £1  10s.  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  thid  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  would  be  $7.32  in  our  monev. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now  I  want  vou  to  notice  this: 

9 

The  present  price  is  fairly  .steady  at  £1  10s.,  and  the  position  of  the  b**et 
jn'oducer  Is  moderately  satisfactory  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  would  feel  pretty  well  satis6ed  if  you  got 
that,  would  you  not;  $7.32? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  only  asking  this  year  what  amounts  to 
about  $6. 
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The  Chairman.  Theae  people  ^t  $7.32? 

Mr.  Dakan.  According  to  this  report  published  by  the  British 
consul. 

Mr.  Maiat.  Where  is  that;  in  Spain? 

The  Chairman.  In  Spain. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  anything  there  to  indicate  what  they  pay  for 
sugar? 

Xlr.  Dakan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  wanted  it  right  in  this  connection.  I  think  we  have 
it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  that  article,  Mr.  Dakan,  about 
what  refined  su^r  sells  for  over  there? 
'  Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  the  article,  if  you  are  through 
with  it? 

Mr.  Dakan  (handing  paper  to  Mr.  Malby).  There  are  conditions 
there  which  go  into  the  duty,  and  so  on,  which  you  will  probably 
understand  from  the  reports  that  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  farmers  generally  get  for  their 
beets  in  France? 

Mr.  Dakan.  One  of  the  reports  that  we  had  for  1909  gave  the 
average  as  $4.90  per  ton,  but  said  that  the  price  per  ton  wag  some- 
what fictitious  because  the  growers  benefited  by  the  dividends ;  they 
were  cooperative  owners  of  factories  to  a  large  degree,  and  had  an 
iaterest  in  the  factories,  and  they  received  money  from  both  ends 
of  the  business — the  beet  end  and  the  sugar  end — so  that,  to  compare 
German  conditions  with  American  conmtions  would  be  hardly  fair 
or  be  an  intelligent  basis  of  comparison,  because  American  conditions 
did  not  exist  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  same  thing  true  of  France? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  not  any  information  or  records  from  the 
French  sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  This  Spjtnish  report  which  you  have  given  us  is 
very  interesting. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  German  proposition  is  an  important  thing.  If 
those  growers  are  interested  cooj)eratively  with  the  manufacture  of 
it,  and  they  get  a  percentage  out  of  that,  we  can  readily  see  why  they 
get  a  lower  price  for  their  beets. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  was  directed  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  combination  existed  between  these  beet  factories  or  between  re- 
fineries or  factories. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  something  more  in  connection  with  this 
Spanish  matter,  and  perhaps  if  the  article  was  to  go  in  it  might  be 
important. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  had  a  scale  of  prices  paid  by  the  factories 
which  you  presented  this  morning.    Have  you  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.^  Yes;  it  was  an  actual  accounting  to  one  of  the  farm- 
ers near  Longmont  this  fall,  just  as  it  was  paid  to  the  farmer.  That 
is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  After  giving  the  price  of  beet  sugar  this  article  says : 

The  sugar  manufacturer  Ir  worse  off  than  the  cultivator.  The  existing  situ- 
ation in  the  Industry  is  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  combination  known 
as  the  Sugar  Trust  and  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  Government.    Up  to  1800 
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home-grown  sugar,  while  protected  by  a  heavy  Import  duty,  web  not  subject 
to  any  internal  taxes.  In  1902  the  Sugar  Trust  was  formed,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  preventing:  overproduction  and  in  the  secret  hope  of  being  able  to  buy 
up  all  the  sugar  interests  and  create  a  monopoly.  In  1007  the  industry  was 
going  through  a  crisis.  A  law  was  passed  Increasing  the  excise  duty  to  75 
pesetas — 

One  peseta  is  equal  to  about  17  cents — 

prohibiting  the  establishment  of  new  factories  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
also  prohibiting  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years  .the  establishment  of  any 
new  factories  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  of  those  already  existing. 

That  creates  quite  a  different  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  question  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  you :  Whether  or  not  your  beet  people  there,  the  people 
who  raise  the  beets,  have  more  than  one  customer  to  whom  they  can  sell, 
or  whether  all  these  different  factories  are  imder  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  how  that  affects  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  farmer  believes  that  that  is  exactly  the  situation 
that  he  is  laboring  under;  that  this  organization  prevents  compe- 
tition. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  prevents  overproduction;  and  that  that  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  oi  the  combination  of  the  sugar  companies. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  these  nine  different  companies  do 
not  bid  for  the  farmer's  beets,  but  if  they  are  all  under  the  same 
management  they  all  work  together? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  contract  was  to  be  made  on  the  7th  of  December^ 
Wednesday,  for  next  year,  by  the  Great  Western  directors,  calling 
in  all  the  field  men  to  Denver.  Mr.  Dixon  told  me  that  himself,  two 
days  before  we  left  there,  that  on  the  7th  of  this  month  Mr.  Morey 
would  be  in  Denver  and  that  they  would  take  up  the  contract  for 
the  year  1912  with  all  of  the  field  men  and  factory  managers  of 
northern  Colorado;  that  those  managers  were  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  the  farmers,  and  they  called  them  in  to  the  Sugar  Build- 
ing in  Denver,  in  the  head  offices  there,  and  grouped  all  the  Great 
Western  directors  and  its  agents  from  northern  Colorado  to  make 
a  contract  to  present  to  the  farmers  next  year;  and  the  business  of 
the  field  men  was  to  advise  the  directors  of  the  company  in  regard 
to  the  farmers,  and  to  get  in  that  way  the  scale  that  they  thought  the 
farmers  would  stand  lor.  This  contract  w^as  made  for  all  northern 
Colorado. 

The  Chairman,  T  understand  in  regard  to  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  Colorado  that  every  single  beet-sugar  concern  there  belongs  to  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  In  northern  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thei-e  are  nine  of  those  factories  in  northern 
Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  the  organization  of  this  company  they 
would  have  been  possible  competitors  of  each  other  for  the  oee'ts  that 
the  farmers  raise,  to  some  extent,  would  they  not;  and  instead  of 
one  big  strong  customer  with  nobody  to  bid  against  him,  you  would 
have  had  nine  customers  bidding  against  each  other,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least? 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  factories  were  some  of  them  built,  and  some 
of  them  purchased,  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  was  so  much  horseplay  in  the  landing  of  a 
factory  in  each  community  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the 
details  of  each  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morey,  particularly,  virtually  said  that,  too. 
They  bought  some  that  were  already  built  when  they  went  into  the 
business,  and  promoted  and  built  others,  developing  the  busine&s. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  perfection  of  the  organization  did  not  then  exist 
that  exists  now,  and  there  were  independent  capitalists,  as  we  under- 
stood, attempting  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  rich  beet  region ;  and  the 
water  facilities  and  the  irrigation  there,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  absence  of  clouds  made  it  a  particularly  desirable  location 
for  this  business ;  and  when  it  was  discovered,  after  experimentation 
with  the  sugar  beet,  that  this  region  excelled  almost  any  other  region 
in  America  for  this  purpose,  there  was  then  some  competition  in 
landing  independent  capital  for  a  suffar  factory;  and  by  manipula- 
tion, in  one  way  or  another,  all  of  these  companies  were  combined 
and  gathered  together — ^we  know  not  how — in  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  until  now  there  is  a  perfect  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
su^r  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly,  then,  of  the  beet- 
sugar  market  ? 

Sir.  Dakan.  An  absolute  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nobody  else  to  buy  beets  except  them  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir ;  we  all  sign  this  contract.  No  other  contract 
can  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  combination  did  not  exist,  the  condi- 
tions would  be  diflferent  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  refer  you  to  the  Spanish  experience. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  would  be  locally  the  situation 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  the  condition  of  business  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  Before  these  factories 
were  combined,  did  the  farmers  get  any  better  prices,  and  did  they 
have  conditions  that  were  any  fairer  than  they  have  now? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  only  familiar  with  the  Longmont  factory,  when 
they  were  first  built.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
prices  paid,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  treatment  about  the  com- 
munity was.  That  was  8  or  10  years  ago.  I  have  never  gone  into 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  farmers  contend  that  if  you  had  more  than 
one  customer  you  would  get  along  better? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Jf  there  was  actual  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Actual  competition  for  the  beets? 

M|^  Dakan.  And  if  they  could  deal  freely  with  the  different  men. 
Here  they  are  not  consulted  in  any  way  concerning  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  as  to  how  much  they  shall  be  paid? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  big  concern,  that  has  got  all  these  nine  plants 
in  your  region,  just  gets  its  agents  there  together  and  fixes  a  figure 
and  notifies  the  farmers,  "  We  will  pay  you  so  much  for  sugar  beets/' 
and  it  is  either  take  it  or  leave  it ;  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price  since  the 
fanners'  organization  got  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  Farmers'  Union  attempts  to  meet  that  situ- 
ation, and  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  just  one  of  the  nimierous  objects. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  objects? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Ch.\irman.  They  have  got  a  committee  that  handles  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  thev  have  also  the  American  Beet  Growers* 
League  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  officers  undertake  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  this  company  and  to  get  as  much  of  a  price  as  possible  for 
the  farmers  for  their  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  make  it  a  cooperative  business,  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  a  business  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  to  kind 
of  divide  up  profits  with  tham ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  The  farmer,  on  the  average  yield  and  price  of 
beets  paid,  just  breaks  even.  The  company,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  make  a  profit  of  $1.10  a  sack.  The  farmer,  on  the  average, 
does  not  make  a  profit.  He  gets  his  wages.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
count  any  profit  or  any  salary  for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  farmer  get  the  benefit  of  any  of  this 
protection  we  have  on  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Only  in  the  way  indiciited  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  Mr.  Combs  testified  yesterday  that  he  got  a  profit. 
You  say  the  farmers  niv  not  aUowed  a  profit.  He  showed  a  profit  of 
$46.10  an  acre  in  his  testimonv  vesterdav. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Fordney,  1  was  speaking  of  the  average  man,  the 
average  of  the  business,  if  you  please.  The  average  of  Colorado 
just  about  lets  the  farmer  break  even.  That  takes  in  Mr.  Comi3s  and 
Mr.  Bodkin  and  any  other  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  other  man,  averaging  them  up? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  average  of  the  business  on  the  side  of  the  fanner 
does  not  allow  him  to  make  a  profit ;  and,  according  to  your  figures, 
the  company  makes  ^^I.IO  a  sack;  so  that  the  farmer  sees  the  com- 
pany making  $1.10  a  bag  profit 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  No;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you;  T  gave  you  Mr.  WiU 
lett's  estimate  of  1.10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  there  are  100  pounds  in  a  bag. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  Yes;  that  is  $1.10  a  bag. 

The  Chairmax.  That  is  ripht:  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Xow  I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  The  profit 
is  $1.10  a  bag.  Tlie  average  percentage  of  extraction  is  15  per  cent,  or 
three  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Combs,  not  by  me. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  for  illusti*atum ^ 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  other  words,  15  per  cent  iMjets  will  not  yield  300 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton;  it  will  take  17i  per  cent  beets  to  yield  that 
much. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  we  have  factories  that  do  yield  tiiat. 

Mr.  Fordnev.  There  are  some  beets  that  do  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  I  want  to  illustrate  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 
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]Mr.  Dakan.  Suppose  they  extract  15  per  cent  of  sugar;  that  m 
three  bags  of  sugar  per  ton  extracted  from  the  beets.  If  the  average 
yield  is  10  tons  per  acre  for  the  State,  there  is  oO  bags  of  sugar  per 
acre  that  the  company  gets  out  of  the  soil  in  Colorado.  They  make 
on  that  $1.10  per  bag,  according  to  the  figures  given. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  your  average?  Do  your  beets  in  Colorado 
average  171  per  cent? 

Mr.  Raker.  He  is  figuring  it  on  a  15  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Dakax.  I  am  just  illustrating  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  pardon  me.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  you; 
I  am  trying  to  get  this  right.  You  do  not  get  three  bags  of  sugar 
out  of  a  ton  of  15  per  cent  beets,  and  you  have  shown  that  15  per  cent 
is  the  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Pardon  me.  Wait  until  I  get  through  and  I  will  get 
to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Dakan,  This  is  an  illustration  on  a  15  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  company  makes  $33  per  acre,  on  the  average,  on 
this  basis. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  on  15  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  the  extraction  of  15  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  extraction? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  means  17J  per  cent  beets  on  the  test. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Some  factories  run  up  that  way.  I  am  not  very  far 
wrong,  when  I  get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This,  then,  n^eans  that  the  company  makes  $33  an  aci« 
profit  after  paying  its  officials  enormous  salaries  and  charging  that 
out  of  that.  Iiri  addition  to  these  enormous  salaries  it  makes  $33  an 
acre  off  the  farmer's  land  in  Colorado.  The  farmer  just  breaks  even 
on  the  business  basis  of  management  by  the  company.  The  farmer 
has  made  no  profit,  and  the  company  has  made  $33  an  acre  off  the 
land  of  the  farmer  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  FoRiiNEY.  Do  y(  u  Imow  that  the  factory  makes  that?  That  is 
the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  And  if  so  how  do  you  arive  at  your  fig- 
ures showing  their  profit? 

Mr.  Dakax.  I  am  taking  Mr.  Willett's  estimate  of  the  profit.  I 
as  taking  your  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Willett  is  a  New  York  man,  and  this 
firm  is  in  Colorad(\  The  average  I  gave,  as  given  by  him,  gives  a 
profit  of  1.10  cents  pei  pound,  which  is,  as  I  understand  it,  through- 
out the  whole  United  States— the  entire  beet-sugar  industry  of  ihe 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  we  imderstand  that  the  efficiency  of  the  facto- 
ries in  Colorado  is  such  that  they  excel  in  the  extraction  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  do  not  so  understand  that.  I  do  not  know  why. 
If  so,  why  ?  Tell  me  why  your  factories  there  can  get  any  more  sugar 
out  of  beets  than  other  factories?  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  you,  but 
I  want  to  know  these  things. 
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Mr.  Dakak.  I  do  nr  t  know  why,  because  we  are  not  allowed  to  go 
uito  that  with  the  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that.  Perhaps  you  are 
right  and  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Dakak.  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  we  asked  Mr.  Dixon  whether  .the  figures  he 
n  ad  were  not  the  extraction,  when  he  said  15.57  per  cent  sugar,  he 
was  very  much  embarrassed,  closed  up  his  records,  and  would  not 
answer  the  question — would  not  speaik  to  us  concerning  that  any 
more. 

Mr,  Malby.  Let  me  ask  you  on  that  point:  Are  these  companies 
a^l  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  companies  are  organis^ed  in 
Colorado. 

Mr  MAiiBY.  I  mean  the  sugar  companies.  Is  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  a  Colorado  corporation,  or  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  could  not  say.  My  impre.-sion  is  that  it  is  a  Xew 
Jersey  corporation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  make  reports  to  the  secretary  of  state  or  other 
officials  of  the  State  of  Colorado  under  your  taxing  system  ?  Do  they 
make  any  report  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  that  is  of  any  value  from  a  taxation  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  make  any  report  at  all  as  to  their  receipts 
and  income  and  disbursements  and  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  make  a  report  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany— I  may  not  be  altogether  corect  in  this,  but  that  is  the  general 
scheme — of  the  stock  outstanding  and  the  debts  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  their  income? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  there  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Colorado  taxing 
the  income,  gross  or  net? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  corporation  law  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see,  unless  we  have  all  of  the  details  that  go  in 
to  make  up  a  company's  income,  as  well  as  their  outgo,  we  are  apt  to 
come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

I  notice  on  page  2729  of  our  hearings  that  Mr.  Palmer,  in  response 
to  a  question  put  oy  our  chairman  with  reference  to  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  at  Denver,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  ♦  *  *  Then  we  po  to  i'olonulo.  The  coiu-'orus  about  which 
I  have  been  reading  are  the  very  biggest  in  the  bnsinoss,  are  they  notV 

Mr.  Palmer.  Ye«,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  again  fi-om  the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  which  Ip  a 
standard  publication  and  reliable?  * 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  published  in  thi*  interest  of  the  beet-sngar  industry? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

"Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  dividend.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  of  Den- 
ver, Cole,  has  declared  two  quarterly  dividends  of  li  per  cent  each  on  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  first  is  payable  July  2.  to  stock  of  record  June  15 :  the  second 
is  payable  October  3,  to  stock  of  record  September  35.  The  company  bas  declared 
quarterly  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  a  year  to  come.  The  first  is 
payable  July  2,  to  stock  of  record  June  15;  the  second,  October  3.  to  stock  of 
record  September  15;  the  third,  January  2,  1911,  to  stock  of  record  December 
15,  and  the  fourth,  April  3,  1911,  to  stock  of  record  March  15.  1911.    There  is 
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813,130,000  preferred  and  $10,544,000  common  outstanding.  The  company  has 
psild  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  since  1905  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  The 
ftrst  dividend  on  the  common  stock  was  paid  In  January  of  this  year  at  rate  of 
r»  per  cent" 

Would  you  say  that  is  a  true  statement  of  the  conditions  so  far  as  tlie  Great 
Western  is  concerned? 

yir.  Palmkb.  I  should  Judge  so.  They  did  not  commence  to  pay  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  until  Just  recently,  as  I  recollect.  The  last  quotation  I  havo 
heard  on  their  common  stock  was  89. 

Now,  it  would  appear  from  the  reading  of  this  document  that  while 
there  may  be  a  capitalization  in  excess  of  that  outstanding,  the  out- 
standing stock  is  something  like. $23,700,000,  instead  of  $30,000,000. 
It  would  appear  that  they  had  paid  dividends  only  on  $13,130,000 
since  1905,  and  that  no  dividend  had  been  paid  on  any  other  portion 
of  it  until  about  a  half  a  year  ago.  The  point  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that,  if  you  are  correct  about  the  company  making  such  vast  sums 
of  money,  it  certainly  is  not  indicated  by  the  payment  of  any  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders  who  own  the  company.  I  am  wonder- 
ing— ^and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  whether  there  is  any  report  made 
to  your  secretary  of  state  or  any  other  officer — whether  their  receipts 
and  disbursements,  if  such  a  statement  was  filed,  would  not  show 
that  you  must  be  mistaken  with  reference  to  your  deductions  as  to 
the  excessive  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  that 
was  done.  You  see,  there  has  been  no  dividend  on  the  common  stocky 
except  two  quarterly  dividends,  recently  declared.  The  first  com- 
mon stock  dividend  was  payable  on  July  2,  and  the  second  was  pay- 
able on  October  8.    I  take  it  that  that  must  be  1910. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  dividend,  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  1 J  per  cent ;  a  quarterly  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  on  the  common  stock;  and  the  dividend  on 
the  preferred  stock  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  but  that  is  only  $13,000,000  instead  of  $30,- 
000,000.  How  do  you  account  for  the  payment  simply  on  $13,000,- 
000  of  the  preferred  stock,  and  none  on  the  common  stock  except 
for  about  a  year,  now,  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  such  a  vast  amount 
of  money?   ^      '        '  ' 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  put  in  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profit. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  they  report  on  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  will  permit  me,  here  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Morey,  which  explams  the  stock  Question.  Mr.  Malby  was  examin- 
ing him.    I  read  from  page  874  or  the  record : 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  was  Incorporated  iu  the  State  of 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Morey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  With  a  capital  stock  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Morey.  Originally,  ?20.000,000.  That  was  the  authorized  capital,  |10,- 
000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  then  afterwards  it  was  in- 
creased, making  $30,000,000  of  capital,  $15,000,000  of  each,  hut  it  is  not  all 
Issued. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  of  It  has  been  issued? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Of  the  preferred,  there  has  been  issued  136,300  shares. 

Mr.  Malby.  Thirteen  and  some  odd  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Mobey.  Yes;  and  of  the  common,  105,440  shares,  or  $10,500,000. 

That  makes  $23,130,000. 
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Mr.  Malby.  That  is  substantially  this  statement.  All  that  I 
wanted  was  to  insert  here  their  own  records,  as  being  a  sort  of  an 
appropriate  place  for  a  comparison  between  that  and  tne  other.  The 
full  statement  may  go  in  at  any  time,  when  I  find  it.  Figuring  upon 
the  basis  that  Mr.  Dakan  has  given,  of  course  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  they  were  doing  with  their  money,  because  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  gone  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  statement  from  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Malby.  From  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  While  you  are  finding  that,  may  I  ask  a  few 
questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  made  some  comparison  here  of  the  prices 
paid  by  independents  and  the  Michigan  Co.'s  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  under  their  contract  wnich  you  gave  me  a  copy  of  a 
little  while  ago,  which  I  understood  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  stated  there,, 
with  the  prices  obtained  by  the  Colorado  farmers.  From  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Combs  and  yourself — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  yet  given  that — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it 
costs  you  considerably  more  per  acre  to  produce  your  beets  in  Colo- 
rado than  it  costs  to  produce  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  In 
Colorado  you  must  pay  for  water  and  you  must  dig  ditches  to  dis- 
tribute that  w^ater  over  the  fields,  w^hereas  in  Michigan  w-e  get  water 
from  the  elements  without  cost.  You,  by  being  able  to  give  the  beets 
water  when  they  need  it  most,  and  having  sunshine  practically  all 
the  time  during  the  growing  season  of  beets,  have  an  advantage  over 
a  State  that  depends  upon  the  elements,  because  beets  need  sunshine 
all  the  time,  and  water 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  they  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).    When  they  need  it.    Sometimes  we 

f^et  too  much  of  it,  in  Michigan,  and  sometinies  not  enough.  I 
lave  made  a  comparison  of  the  prices  paid,  with  the  various  per- 
centages of  sugar  content  in  the  beets,  and  I  wanted  to  give  them 
to  you;  and  you  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  want  them  to  go  in 
the  record.  For  12  per  cent  beets  your  Colorado  farmers,  as  I  re- 
member from  the  statement  you  made  here,  get  $5  per  ton,  flat? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $4.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes* 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  For  13  per  cent  beets  you  get  $5,  flat. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $4.83^.  For  14  per 
cent  beets  you  get  $5,  flat.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $5J6J  per 
ton.  On  15  per  cent  beets  you  get  $6.25.  The  Michigan  farmer  gpts 
$5.50.  For  16  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado  farmer  receives  $5.50  per  ton, 
and  the  Michigan  farmer  $5.83J,  For  17  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado 
farmer  gets  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  Michigan  farmer  gets  $6.16|  per 
ton.  For  18  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado  farmer  gets  $6  per  ton,  and 
the  Michigan  farmer  gets  $6.50  per  ton.  Is  not  that  about  right, 
so  far  as  Colorado  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  was  my  understanding  in  Michigan,  and  that 
is  according  to  the  Michigan  contract  which  you  gave  me  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  such  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
price  paid  per  ton;  it  ranges  frmn  50  cents.  The  higher  the  per- 
centage the  greater  the  difference  between  your  prices  and  the  Michi- 
gan prices. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  beets 
is  nearly  double. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  much  more,  as  I  said.  But  it  has  always 
been  contended  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — I  do 
not  know  that  that  information  has  been  presented  here — ^that  you 
were  getting  a  higher  per  cent  of  sugar  in  your  beets  in  irrigated 
land  distri^,  and  a  higher  tonnage  per  acre.  But  Mr.  Bodkin 
stated  yesterday,  I  think — or  Mr.  Combs  stated — that  your  average 
tonnage  per  acre  there  was  about  10  tons.  That  does  not  vary  very 
much  from  the  tonnage  harvested  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dakan.  May  I  give  you  there  a  record  which  I  have  here, 
something  concerning  those  things  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  1908  the  total  acreage  in  Colotado  was  119,475, 
The  yield  was  9.28  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  ask  you  who  made  up  those  statistics  ?  Are 
those  Government  reports  or  yonr  State  reports,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  I  got  these  figures  from  the  American  Sugar 
Industry,  this  sugar-beet  loumal. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is  the  Government  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Ml*.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  yesterday  or  this  morn- 
ing an  estimate  was  given  on  the  crop  of  Michigan  taken  from  some 
Government  report  here,  which  widely  differs  from  the  real  results 
in  the  State,  showing  but  a  fraction  over  7  tons  per  acre  there. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  this  is  for  1908.  I  am  going  on 
three  years. 

Mr.'FoRDNEY.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know. whether  this  is  from  a 
Government  report  or  from  State  reports  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  it  is  taken  from  the  American  Sugar  Indus- 
try, this  technicaliournal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ine  figures  being,  perhaps,  taken  from  Government 
reports  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  I  will  just  give  this  table,  so  that  the  stenogra- 
pher may  have  it  compact. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Total  acreage,  Colorado,  1908,  119,475;  yield  per 
acre,  9.28  tons;  per  cent  of  sugar,  13.85;  1909,  total  acreage,  141,600; 
yield  per  acre,  10.33  tons ;  per  cent  of  sugar,  14.24. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  oelow  the  general  average  of  Michimn. 
Vou  can  not  get  300  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  a  ton  of  beets  of  that 
percentage,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  yonr  figure.^  of  300  pounds  per  ton  must  be  for 
some  other  yeats  or  on  some  other  basis. 
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Mr.  Da  KAN.  I  took  the  basis  of  17,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  If 
that  illustration  is  objectionable,  I  would  reduce  it  to  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  FpRDNET.  It  is  not  objectionable  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  objectionable,  if  it  is  based  on  the  actual 
conditions. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  illustration  should  be  taken  by  this  committee 
as  dealing  with  actual  results,  in  showing  excessive  profits,  as  you 
claim,  by  the  sugar  factories,  and  such  poverty-stricken  profits  by 
the  farmers  for  their  crops. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  suppose  we  get  at  this  year,  for  an  illustration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  can,  do  that.    For  instance,  you  take 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  crop  of  19J1. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  1910-11  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  the  1911  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  1911  crop  has  not  been  ground  out  yet. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Up  to  last  Wednesday  Mr.  Dixon  informed  us  that 
the  average  was  15.57  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  the  State? 

Mr.  Dakan.  For  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  15.57? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  for  the  State ;  that  is  as  we  understood  it.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  per  cent  of  extraction  is  there,  but  I  will 
ask  you  to  give  me  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  know,  from  statements  that  are  g[eneral  in  the 
business,  that  it  is  about  85  per  cent  of  the  extraction,  with  the 
Steffens  process,  which  is  the  most  modern  process.  In  other  words, 
if  you  extract  100  pounds  you  save  only  85  pounds  of  it.  I  think 
that  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  make  three  sacks  and  11.4  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  get  three  sacks  out  of  those 
percentages. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  take  85  per  cent  of  that. 
•  Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Eightv-five  per  cent  of  15.57  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.    f  hat.figures  out  2.6469. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Hamlin  figures  here  that  with  15  per  cent  sugar, 
85  per  cent  of  15.57  extraction  would  give  264^  pounds,  'by  the 
Steffens  process,  which  is  used ;  and  he  says  that  under  other  methods 
considerably  less  than  that  much  sugar  would  be  saved.  You  know 
that  they  have  the  Steffens  process? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  know  that  they  have  it  in  some  of  the  factories, 
and  the  sirup  is  shipped  to  those  factories.  Some  of  the  factories 
have  the  Steffens,  ana  some  do  not,  but  from  those  that  do  not  the 
sirup  is  shipped  in  tanks  to  those  that  have  the  Steffens,  so  that  they 
use  all  the  sirup  they  manufacture  in  that  way.  That  is,  they  get 
all  of  the  sugar  that  "they  can  get  out  of  the  sirup.  Of  course  there 
is  some  sirup  left  then. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Yes,  refuse;  that  is  bitter  sirup.  They  extract  al- 
cohol from  that  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  and  they  also  use  it  for  stock  food,  mixing  it 
with  alfalfa  and  straw  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  it  is  used  so  with  us,  too. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado  the  extraction,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  the  actual  conditions,  this  vear  is  264i  pounds  "from  a 
ton,  tnd  they  make  $1.10  profit  p^r  bag.'  ^ 
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Mr.  FoKDNBT.  Per  100  pounds,  yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  bags  do  you  figure  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  2.64  bags. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean,  what  was  the  output  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Any  year — ^take  any  year.  Each  year  has  its  own,  of 
course.    That  would  be  less  than  3  cents  a  pound  profit  at  $1.10. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  average  tonnage  for  1909  was  lOJ. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  what  was  the  output  in  bags  of  the  factories 
of  Colorado.  You  give  the  profit  on  each  bag.  You  are  figuring 
the  profit  on  each  bag.  On  what  number  of  oags  do  you  figure? 
How  many  bags  was  the  output  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Our  estimate  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in 
tonnage  this  year  is  700,000  tons  for  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  help  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Malby, 
We  were  figuring  on  saving  85  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  on  15.67 
per  cent  in  the  beets,  which  means  264rJ  pounds  from  a  ton  of  sugar, 
and  if  Mr.  Willett's  estimate  of  1.10  cents  a  pound  is  correct,  the 
profit  to  the  factory  is  $2.91  profit  per  ton  of  beets  worked. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now  we  are  getting  at  the  comparison  that  I  wish  to 
state  that  causes  the  farmer  to  aslc  for  a  larger  price  for  his  beets. 
At  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer  of  raising  beets,  he  just  about 
breaks  even.  He  sees  the  company  making  about  $30  per  acre  on 
this  basis  off  of  the  land  that  he  does  not  make  anything  from  as  a 
profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNSY.  Or  a  very  small  one,  if  he  makes  any? 

Mr.  Dakan.  A  comparatively  small  one,  I  mean  compared  with 
the  profit  of  the  company. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  His  investment  is,  of  course,  much  less  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  the  factory.    However 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  he  gets  no  salary.  He  sees  the  officials  of  the 
company  getting  millions  of  dollars  in  salaries,  and  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  these  profits; 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  get  millions  of  dollars  in  salary,  what  are  the 
salaries?  You  have  referred  to  excessive  salaries  several  times. 
Have  you  any  figures  on  what  salaries  they  set  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  do  not  know  what  the  omcials  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  get. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  the  officials  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Malby.  We  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  do  not  know,  but  they  own  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  the  officials  of  your  local  company  get? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Morey  probably  gets  $20,000  or  $25,000  a  year, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  superintends  tne  11  factories,  does  he? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  presume  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  heard  of 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  have  nine  factories  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Nine  in  our  State,  and  one  at  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  Mr.  Morey  superintendent  over  all  of  those 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  FoRDifET.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  $2,000  a  year  for 
each  factory,  for  his  salary? 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  you  core  to  figure  it  that  wav. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  figure  it  tnat  way  unless  it  is 
right  Is  he  superintendent  of  the  entire,  eleven  factories,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  sot  know  jjust  what  his  official  connection  is. 

Mr.  Maust.  The  evidence  diows  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  who 
is  present,  is  that  Mr.  Morey  is  at  this  time  president  of  the  eleven 
factories  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Morey's  own  testimony  shows  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  I  am  informed  that  he  sets  $25,000  a  year, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  $2,000  to  be  charged  to  each  factory,  if 
it  is  equally  proportioned.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  salaries  paid 
.to  the  officers,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  disputing  you.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  matter. 

J^jr.  Dakan.  There  are  numerous  salaries  of  $10,000  which  are  re- 
ported, djid  some  $5,000  and  $7,000  salaries,  but  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  P  ORDNEY.  You  do  not  know  how  many  in  each  f actorv  receive 
a  salary  of  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  1>akak-  No;  nor  in  any  factory,  how  much  any  receive.  But* 
for  instance,  take  the  chemist  in  chief;  I  do  not  know  what  his 
f>fficial  title  is,  but  the  man  who  has  charge  of  and  is  responsible 
for  the  dxeuucal  management  of  the  industry  for  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co.;  he  is  a  high -salaried  official.  Then,  the  general 
superintendent,  the  general  field  man,  and  the  general  agricultural- 
ists. They  have  experts  from  Germany  who  are  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  agricultural  experiments. 

Mr.  I^'oKDNEV.  Mr.  Morey  gave  all  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and 
high-priced  men  ronnected  with  the  company,  and  that  is  already 
in  the  record.    Have  you  examined  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  P^ORDNEY.  I  believe  that  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dakan.  J  have  examined  the  record,  but  I  did  not  see  the  list 
of  salaries.    I  did  not  see  the  record  until  we  got  here  on  Tu^day. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Morey  did  give  them.    I  read  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Did  it  purport  to  be  the  salaries  of  all  of  the  officials? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  know.    We  can  find  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  Whik  we  are  stopping  on  that,  for  a  moment,  let  me 
ask  another  question.  The  witness  was  testifying  as  to  the  output 
of  their  concerns  in  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  and  the  method  of 
ascertaining  what  the  output  is,  and  so  forth.  You  have  been 
dealing  somewluit  in  acreages,  but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
s(^me  statistics  offered  by  Mr.  Morey  as  to  the  output  of  his  \mited 
factories.  How  much  per  bag  of  100  pounds  do  yoti  figure  tiie  profit 
would  be,  under  the  method  you  have  described?  How  much  would 
be  the  profit  oii  100  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  $1.10 

Mr.  Mauy.  How  many  bags  do  you  figure? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  the  average  yield  per  acre  it  would  be  26|,  at  10 
tons  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Malby.  But  what  would  be  the  aggregate,  I  mean;  what 
^\  ould  be  the  aggregate  output  ?     You  must  have  something  to  go 
by  to  ascertain  wiiat  their  entire  income  would  be? , 
•    Mr.  Dakan.  I  m^an  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  if  that  is  where 
they  are  located. 

Mr.  D^KAN.  There  are  two  factories,  you  know,  that  are  not  in 
northern  Colorado,  which  belong  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
so  that  we  can  only  estimate  their  output  in  northern  Colorado. 
Mr.  Mausy.  What  would  you  estimate  that  to  be! 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  estimate  it  this  year  at  700,000  tons  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Reduce  that  to  sugar  in  bags,  and  tell  me  what  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  2.9  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  and  3&.  Fordney  have  gone  over  that.  Get  it 
down  to  bags  of  sugar,  so  that  we  can  make  a  comparison  of  esti- 
mates betAveen  your  figures  and  Mr.  Morey's  figures. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  would  be  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right;  any  year. 

Mr.  Dakan.  For  me  present  campaign. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right.  So  long  as  we  get  the  price  per  bag,  we 
can  easily  enough  ascertain  as  to  the  balance. 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  beets  in  northern  Colorado 
for  the  campaign  of  1911  of  700,000  tons,  and  an  extraction  of  2.9 
bags  per  ton,  the  number  of  bags  produced  on  that  estimate  for  the 
present  campaig^  would  be  2,(^,000  bags  of  sugar  of  100  pounds 
each. 

Mr.  Malby.  Upon  which  you  calculate  t^ere  is  a  profit  of  $1.10 
a  ba^f 

Mr.  Dakmt.  If  that  profit  is  correct 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  yield  you  about  $2,233,000. 

Mr.  FoBDNSY.  Those  are  the  nine  factories  you  are  figuring  on, 
Mr.  Dakan? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNiSY.  They  would  yield  2,030,000  bags? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  I  call  attention  to  Mr.  Morey's  statement  as 
to  what  their  actual  output  was  for  the  campaign  of  1909-10,  2,146,- 
828  bags.    For  the  campaign  of  1910-11  it  was  1.462,798  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  did  he  give  that  testimony  t 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  given  on  June  24,  1911. 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  was  dealing  in  futures,  then,  for  1910-11. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  the  campaign  of  1911-12,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  any  futures  about  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Daivan.  I  am  estimating  for  thie  campaign  now  of  1911-12. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  What  we  are  trying  to  fird  out  is  not  what  the  profits 
were  for  a  given  year,  but  in  a  certain  period  of  time  which  would 
represent  the  fair  and  uniform  income  of  the  company.  You  can 
not  tell  wluit  the  income  of  a  man  or  a  corporation  is  by  selecting 
one  year,  but  you  can  by  taking  a  period  of  years. 

Mj*.  Dakan,  But  last  year  tnere  was  a  very  short  acreage  for  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  I  know ;  but  apparently  they  have  their  ups  and 
downs  the  same  as  everybody  else  does.  They  have  the  same  ex- 
penses ;  their  filled  charges  are  just  the  same.  Now,  they  would  make 
money,  I  suppose,  during  the  campaign  of  1909-10.  There  might 
not  be  much  profit  on  1,462,798  bags,  while  there  might  be  a  profit 
on  2,146,828  bags. 

I  will  now  turn  to  page  900,  and  I  find,  according  to  Mr.  Morey's 
statement,  the  foUowmg.  He  was  under  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Jacoway.  They  quoted  the  selling  price  for  the  years  1908-9, 
1909-10,  and  1910-11,  which  averaged  ^.485,  and  the  cost  was  stated 
at  $eS.712,  making  a  net  profit  of  78.5  cents  per  bag,  instead  of  $1.10 
per  bag. 

Mr.  Dak  AN.  Whose  testimony  is  that? 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey's. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Shall  I  do  some  estimating,  now,  on  his  own  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Malby.  Why,  if  there  is  anything  which  you  can  add  to  that, 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Apparently,  however,  he 
figures  his  profits  considerably  less  than  we  have  been  figuring  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Let  us  take  him  at  his  own  figures,  then. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  that  would  answer. 

Mr.  Dakan.  78.5  cents  profit,  per  bag,  and  2.9  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  not  said  he  quoted  2.9  bags  per  ton.  I  have  not 
read  that.  Now,  if  he  says  that,  all  right.  I  am  not  aware  thai  he 
did  say  that.  He  gives  the  number  of  bags  that  they  did  actually 
produce,  the  number  of  bags  in  their  actual  output. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  bags  there  were? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  take  it  the  number  of  bags  given  here  that  the  com- 
pany sent  out  was  an  actual  tabulation  from  the  books,  as  to  what  the 
output  was.    Tt  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  speculate  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  know  how  much  sugar  is  in  a  bag. 

Mr.  Mau)y.  Yes;  100  pounds.  He  says  there  is  100  pounds  in  a 
bag,  and  they  sent  out  so  many  bags.  I  was  fearing  that  Mr.  Dakan 
was  taking,  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  something  t^at  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Malby,  I  should  like  very  much  for  you  to  give 
me  a  basis  of  Mr.  Morey's  own  figures,  with  which  I  may  compare 
our  oWn,  for  you,  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  can  give  you  only  this,  and  this  is  in  the  testimony. 
I  read  from  page  899 : 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Now,  Mr.  Morey,  you  said  that  the  output  of  the  concern  in 
which  you  are  Interested,  for  the  year  1908^-9,  was  1,808,834  bags,  a  100  pounds 
to  the  bag? 

Mr    \IoREY    Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  in  1909-10  it  was  2,146,828? 

Afr   I^lOKEY   Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  In  1910-11  it  was  1,462,798  bags? 

Mr.    MoREY.  Yes. 

So  that  you  see  there  has  been  given  to  us  the  exact  number  of 
bags  which  he  swears  the  corporation  turned  out. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Did  he  give  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
during  those  years? 

Mr.  Malby.  He  did  not.  He  gave  some  acreages  here,  but  the 
acreages  have  reference  to  what  the  company  itself  is  interested  in, 
rather  than  the  entire  acreage. 
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Now,  I  turn  to  the  following  page,  which  is  page  900,  and  I  find 
that  Mr.  Jacoway  has  tabulated  the  three  years  1908--9,  1909-10, 
and  1910^11  at  100  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  bag,  and  I  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  I  am  just  interested  in  some  figures  here.  You  produced 
$,418*460  tMLgs  of  sugar,  at  100  i>oundB  to  the  hag,  in  the  period  of  time  men- 
tioned awhile  ago,  to  wit,  1908-9,  1909-10,  and  1910-11.  As  I  understand  you 
to  say,  your  average  selling  price  for  those  i)eriods  was  4.485? 

Mr.  HoRXY.  No;  I  did  not  say  for  those  periods.  I  said  the  average,  but 
It  did  not  refer  to  those  three  or  four  years'  average. 

That  is  the  general  average,  I  suppose.    Then  he  continues : 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Can   you  approximate  that? 

Mr.  MoBET.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  very  different  That  other  happened 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Approximately,  are  your  selling  prices  for  this  period  of  time 
and  your  cost  prices  for  this  period  of  time  about  the  same  as  for  the  period 
of  time  you  gave  and  for  which  you  quote  the  selling  price  at  4.485  and  the 
cost  at  3.70? 

Mr.  MoBKT.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  change. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  would  be  approximately  and  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Yes;  I  thinlc  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  being  true,  and  on  that  assumption,  and  looking  at  It  on 
that  basis,  then  your  profit  for  that  period  of  time  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  of  4.485  and  the  cost  price  of  3.712,  which  would  net 
you  1SJ5  cents  on  each  bag  of  sugar.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  I  have  not  gone  over  your  figures,  but  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is,  it  would  be  the  total  number  of  bags  multiplied  by 
78}  cents — ^78}  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bags  of  sugar  yon  produced? 

Mr.  MoBEV.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  I  figure  it,  that  would  be  $4,253,491.10.  Can  you  vejify 
those  figures? 

Mr.  MoBKY.  I  can  not  verify  them.    I  can  get  ail  the  figures  you  want  later. 

That  is  the  testimony  we  have  on  that  matter.  That  is,  it  eomes 
to  us  in  the  total  output  of  the  concern,  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Money  as  to  what  he  received  for  his  sugar  azKl  what  his  profits  were 
per  bag.  If  you  have  any  other  deductions  in  any  other  form  tiiat 
might  be  permissible. 

Mr.  Dak  AN.  I  just  want  to  make  an  illustration  and  use  his  own 
fipires,  and  make  the  illustration  safe. 

Mr.  Malbt.  All  riffht. 

Mr.  Daxak.  It  will  be  78.5  cents  profit  per  bag  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Daxan.  And  an  exta*action  of  2.5  bags  of  ^gar  per  ton,  which 
is  within  what  is  actually  extracted.  Now,  we  have  a  yield  this  year 
of  11  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakak.  I  am  very  sure  that  is  within  all  calculations  and  ac- 
tual results  as  well. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  safe. 

Mr.  FoRDNiJY.  Mr.  Malby,  here  are  the  salaries  given  by  Mr.  Morey, 

Mr.  Malbt.  Just  a  minute,  please,  before  we  go  into  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  like  to  get  tliis  into  the  record.  At  that  yield 
the  farmer  just  about  breaks  even;  that  is,  without  a  profit  on  his 
acreage.  He  sees  the  company  making  $21.58  profit  off  his  land.  So 
he  is  working  his  land  at  a  big  profit  for  this  company  and  at  no 
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profit  for  himself,  and  that  is  why  he  is  asking  for  a  small  increase 
m  the  price  of  beets. 

Mr.  MAUftY.  That  is  quite  a  fair  statement,  is  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it 

gets  $21  per  acre ;  that  is  true 

'    Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  a  profit  out  of  the  farmer's  land. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  profit ;  but  let  us  see  what  the  company  has 
to  do  with  that  profit.  According  to  the  statement  here  tney  have 
stock  outstanding  in  the  sum  of  $2.^,000,000,  and  without  going  into 
the  question  of  whether  that  is  overcapitalization  or  not^  they  must 
pay  out  of  that  income  the  dividends  on  that  stock.  If  it  is  an  honest 
capitalization,  of  course  all  of  us  will  concede  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  it,  and  perhaps  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  m  the  State  of  Colorado 
would  not  be  regarded  as  excessive.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  way  we  view  that  is  that  the  capitalization  is 
manipulated  so  that  the  profit  will  appear  small. 

Mr.  Malby.  Without  going  into  that  question,  which  would  be 
quite  lengthy,  perhaps,  7  per  cent  profit  would  not  be  regarded  as 
excessive — 7  per  cent  interest  on  money  would  not  generally  be  re- 
garded as  excessive  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  an  honest  investment 

Mr.  Malby.  On  an  honest  investment ;  ves. 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir ;  that  would  be  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  for  the  three  years  which  I  have  taken  here, 
according  to  his  statement,  their  income  would  be,  on  an  average, 
on  the  investment  which  they  have,  $1,417,000.  Whether  it  is  $21 
an  acre  or  more  than  that,  that  is  their  aggregate  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  About  $1,417,000 ;  but  they  average  this  profit  and  the 
farmer  does  not.  Besides^  the  farmer  sees  a  tew  men  getting  all 
this  enormous  sum  in  salaries.    May  I  go  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  In  the  aggregate  that  is  large,  but  when  distributed 
among  the  stockholders  it  would  not  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  . 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  one  stockholder  holds  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  stock,  he  would  notice  that  he  had  an  income  at  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see,  if  that  capitalization  was  but  $20,000,000,  at 
7  per  cant  it  would  take  $1,400,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  alone. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  could  get  that  much  interest  on  his  monev  by 
loaning  it  in  other  ways  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  could  he  not! 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  why  the  capitalization  is  put  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Well,  he  could  do  that,  could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  he  does  not  make  any  more  money  by  investing 
his  money  and  taking  this  great  chance  of  loss  that  he  takes  than 
he  would  make  if  he  loaned  his  money  out  at  7  per  cent  interest  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  has  not  invested  his  money  in  this  business;  he 
gets  stock  dividends.  For  instance,  he  pays  taxes  on  $2,500,000. 
But  this  would  indicate  that  the  phvsical  value  of  his  property  is 
somewhere  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  not  exactly.  You  intimated  that  some  folks 
"  see  "  the  assessor  occasionally. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  in  all  niirness  to  Mr.  Dakan  I  should  say  that 
Mr.  Morey's  testimony  was  that  this  property  was  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  company  at  $15,000,000. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Then  there  is  that  difference  to  be  accounted  for 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  original  investment,  if  I  remember  rightly,  'was 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  thev  organized  their 
company  in  the  same  way  that  many  other  companies  are  organized, 
the  preferred  stock  representing  real  value  and  common  stock  repre- 
sentmgspeculation. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Here  is  something,  perhaps,  that  will  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  management.  It  is  a  clipping 
from  a  Denver  paper,  I  think  about  June.     [Reading.] 

G.  W.  Sugar  Co.  to  ask  listing  or  rrs  stocks  on  'change — ^prick  .jumps  in 

New  York  from  63  to  70  in  three  days. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  lu 
the  Western  States,  Is  about  to  apply  to  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  have  both  its  preferi-ed  and  common  stock  listed.  There  are 
915,000,000  of  each  class,  of  a  par  value  of  $100  a  share.  The  formal  request' 
will  be  made,  according  to  an  authoritative  source,  after  the  meeting  of  the 
directors,  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

Knowledge  of  the  intention  of  the  board  to  mnke  an  effort  to  have  the  stock 
placed  upon  the  list  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  responsible  for  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  stock,  which  on  Saturday  last  was  otfered  in  large  quan*' 
titles  at  $63  a  share  by  Boettcher  &  Porter,  acting  for  the  controlling  interests 
in  the  company. 

The  offer  was  formally  withdrawn  yesterday  when  the  price  per  share  had 
advanced  to  $70  bid.  It  was  then  announced  that  no  more  shares  would  come 
out,  and  the  presumption  among  bond  dealers  is  that  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
been  taken  up  to  warrant  the  company  in  seeking  the  listing  privilege. 

This  year,  nccording  to  W.  A.  Dixon,  vice  president  of  the  company,  promises. 
to  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Colorado.    He  says : 

"  Reports  from  our  field  agents  indicate  that  the  acreage  in  the  district  which 
supplies  our  nine  factories  in  northera  Colorado  will  be  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  when  it  was  48,000.  That  would  make  it  from  65,000  to 
67,000  acres  in  1911. 

"  The  soil  Is  in  prime  condition,  we  are  advised,  and.  barring  the  elements,  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  recoi'd-bi'eaklng  campaign.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  planting  season,  and  while  it  has  been  a  dry  winter  there  is  the. 
best  of  reasons  to  expect  that  the  growth  wlU  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  any 
previous  year.    A  good  rain  or  a  heavy  snowfall  would  help  a  great  deal. 

"All  the  fanners  have  signed  the  contracts  and  are  apparently  well  satisfied 
with  the  company's  offer,  which  was  the  best  we  could  make  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. So  we  expect  that  agaUi  Colorado  will  be  the  banner  State  in 
sugar  production,  as  it  has  been  for  several  years." 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see,  the  question  which  you  raise  with  us  is  one 
exceedingly  diflBcult  of  solution,  and  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  is  reaping  an  unjust  profit  in  a  joint  venture  in 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  company  have  invested  capital  and 
the  farmers  have  invested  their  farms.  I  do  not  know  what  remedy 
we  would  apply,  even  if  that  state  of  affairs  existed.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  as  to  in  what  way  we  could  be  of  service,  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  it ;  because  I  think  if  there  is  a  disproportion  of  dis- 
tribution of  profits,  and  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  they  could  be 
equalized,  that  that  course  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  at;  that  is  why  we 

are  here. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  testimony  taken 
heretofore  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers,  as 
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well  as  the  growers,  have  not  had  altogether  an  easy  time;  that 
neither  of  them  has  reaped  very  great  profits,  mitil  very  recent 
years.  During  the  past  half  a  dozen  years  it  may  be  said  that  the 
manufacturers  of  sugar  from  beets  have  made  a  lair  profit^  but  up 
to  that  time  the  profits  were  not  large,  and  in  many  cases  no  divi- 
dends whatsoever  had  been  paid.  I  recall  that  the  Colorado  Co., 
for  instance,  until  1905,  did  not  pay  any  dividends  at  all,  either  on 
the  preferred  or  on  the  common  stock.  In  1905,  and  down  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  paid  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  preferred  stock 
and  5  per  cent,  for  about  a  year,  on  the  common  stock.  Of  course,  to 
the  stockholders  that  does  not  appear  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  very 
large  sum.  Now,  if  there  is  any  other  method  of  profit  which  they 
have  participated  in  in  any  way 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  go  into. 

Mr.  Malby.  *I  would  like  to  have  that  expounded  if  we  can  get 
some  intelligent  basis  for  an  accurate  calculation,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  very  much  of  anything  ex- 
oepting  this  statement  that  tiiey  organized  some  years  prior  to  that 
and  that  they  were  without  dividends,  and  that  since  1905  they  have 
received  the  dividends  which  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  what  proof 
have  you  that  they  have  /gotten  any  more  than  appears  from  their 
dividends?  We  have  a  fairly  accurate  statement,  if  Mr.  Morey  is  to 
be  believed,  and  I  suppose  he  is,  when  he  gives  us  the  exact  nmriber 
of  bags  his  company  has  put  out.  I  suppose^  those  figures  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  company  and  are  subject  to  verification.  He 
seemed  to  give  the  exact  number  of  bags  each  year,  which  I  have 
given  to  you.  He  tells  us  what  his  profits  are.  That  may  be  correct 
or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Malby 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  not  Mr.  Morey  agree  to  furnish  a  statement  from 
the  books  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Judge,  about  that  I  have  been 
lookingover  his  testimony  for  just  that  statement. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  was  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  looking  for  his  financial  statement. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  tried  to  take  from  your  reading  of  Mr.  Morey's 
statement  his  own  profits,  and  I  find  them  to  be,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
estimate  from  his  own  figures,  $21.58  on  the  farmer^s  land.  The 
farmer  works  that  land  without  a  profit  and  without  the  salaries. 
Now,  then,  as  to  the  failure  to  pav  dividends  up  to  a  short  time  a^o, 
the  farmer  believes  that  the  stockholders  of  the  company  are  prm- 
cipally  the  officials  of  the  company,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
officials  of  the  company  own  practically  all  of  the  stock;  that  a  few' 
officials  in  the  company  own  great  blocks  of  the  stock;  that  these 
men  get  salaries  and  dissipate  the  profit  in  the  salaries  they  pay 
themselves  and  their  supermtendents. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  testimony  on  that  subject 
which  quite  authorizes  that  subject. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Malby.  No  ;  we  have  not. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Coiild  you  get  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  MAiiBY.  I  presume  we  could;  but  is  your  statement  quite  cor- 
lect  when  you  say  that  the  farmer  gets  nothing  and  the  company 
gets  $21  ?  In  all  the  estimates  furnished  here  the  farmer  starts  out 
with  allowing  himself  $20  an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  farm,  and  they 
still  show  some  profit  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Malby,  we  can  not  discuss  profits  on  that  basis. 
I  thought  we  were  discussing  profits  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
management  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  know ;  but  on  the  one  hand  the  farmer  has  his  farm 
as  an  investment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  company  has  its 
property  as  an  investment.  Now,  the  farmer  claims  $20  an  acre  for 
nis  farm,  and  very  properly.  Of  course  he  claims  it  because  he  has  an* 
investment  in  his  farm  which  justifies  him  in  charging  $20  an  acre, 
which  he  must  be  paid  back  beiore  he  gets  what  he  calls  profit.  Now, 
likewise,  you  must  concede 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  the  high-priced  land  that  brought  $20  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  the  two  witnesses  testified  yesterday,  as  I  recall 
it,  that  in  making  up  their  expenses  in  management  of  lands  $20 
an  acre  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  was  in  those  instances,  but  that  is  not  the  average 
rental. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  understood  they  were  figuring  the  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  No  ;  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  whether  it  should  be  $20  or  some  lesser  sum,  they 
take  that  out  for  their  investment.  Now,  clearly,  if  they  take  that 
out  as  their  investment  before  thej  count  profits  the  company  will 
have  to  take  something  out  for  their  dividends  before  they  can  say 
they  have  like  profits  which  ought  to  be  shared  between  you.  li 
other  words,  each  party  ought  to  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  his 
money  actually  invested  before  there  is  a  quarrel  abotit  the  surplus. 
Our  inquiry  is  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  surplus  after  allowing 
each  a  fair  amount  of  income  for  the  property  invested. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But,  as  I  said,  when  income  is  dissipated  in  salaries 
the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  a  situation, 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  we  would  not  think  so,  either.  But  let  nie 
suggest  this  to  you.    What  did  Mr.  Morey  say  he  got  as  a  salary? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  gives  it  briefly  here. 

The  CHAiK3tAN.  He  Said  $25,000  a  year,  did  he  not? 
■  Mr.  FoIU)NIn^  Yes;  he  received  $20,000  up  to  a  certain  time,  and 
now  he  gets  $25,000  a  year.  The  treasurer  receives  $3,000 ;  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer receives  $7,500  per  year;  the  general  counsel  receiver 
$10,000  a  year,  and  the  second  vice"  president  receives  $10,000  a  year. 
He  says  those  are  the  principal  salaries.  Then,  on  the  other  .side, 
you  asked  him  a  cfuestion  about  imported  sugar  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  his  sugar,  which  cost  $3.65  and  $3..75. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  for  an  expert 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  ^business,  devoting  his  time  to  the 
affairs  of  a  company  with  $23,000,000  capital,  might  or  might  not 
be  regarded  as  excessive.  I  do  not  know  what  you  in  Colorado  would 
say  about  it.    Mr.  Havemeyer  receives  $100,000. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  That  came  out  of  the  Colorado  farmer  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  some  proportion 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
stock  issued,  for  the  president's  salary. 
Mr.  Malby.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  know  whether  that  would  be  re- 

farded  in  Colorado  as  "an  excessive  salary  or  not — for  a  man  of  that 
ind  w^ho  has  spent  his  life  in  the  business  and  built  up  the  business, 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  duties  they  perform  are  to  keep  the  farm- 
ers down,  keeping  them  from  getting  more  for  their  beets,  prevent- 
ing competition. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  will  tell  this  committee  how  they  can  g^t  more, 
I  think  you  can  get  help. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question,  but  we  have  ideas.  Con- 
•gress  makes,  or  probably  will  make  in  the  future,  Federal  corpora- 
tion laws  for  the  control  of  corporations.  Laws  exist  whereby  a  cor- 
poration is  given  life,  either  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  Congress, 
and  then  both  legislature  and  Congress  immediately  lose  control  of 
that  corporation  and  it  exploits  the  people.  For  instance,  the  capi- 
talization of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  based  not  only  upon 
the  physical  property  necessary  to  the  business  but  upon  its  ability 
to  control  the  market,  the  same  basis  that  a  traction  company  is  cap- 
italized on — on  the  value  of  a  franchise.  That'  franchise  is  valuable 
by  reason  of  the  patronage  of  the  car  riders  of  a  city.  The  basis  of 
the  capitalization  is  its  ability  to  exploit  a  given  community  of 
people. 

Mr.  Malby.  On  its  ability  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  said  to  exploit  a  given  community  of  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  to  do  business ;  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  in  the  traction  company,  if  it  cuts  out  competi- 
tion it  capitalizes  the  value  of  a  franchise  and  manipulates  the 
capitalization  in  such  a  way  that  dividends  appear  small.  Now, 
then,  if  the  State  legislature  were  forbidden  by  Congress,  or  if  the 
power  were  taken  awajr  from  the  State  legislature  to  create  a  corpora- 
tion that  could  do  an  interstate  business  without  supervision  by  the 
Federal  Government,  such  supervision  as  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  to  the  boo^  of  the  company  and  get  these  figures 
without  drumming  and  drumming  away,  as  tliis  committee  has  evi- 
dently done,  judging  by  questions  asW  the  suffar  men  in  the 
3^000  pages  oi  the  reports  already  published,  and  publicity  were 

given  to  the  operations  of  these  corporations,  that  publicity  would 
e  a  feature  that  would  aid  in  controlling  the  corporation  and  in 
preventing  the  imposition  of  a  corporation  upon  a  people,  as  the 
Great  Western  imposes  upon  us  in  northern  Colorado.  That  is,  this 
control  compelling  this  creature  of  the  law  to  show  up  its  books  to 
the  Government,  or  to  a  Government  official,  would  be  a  measure  that 
would  tend  to  assist  in  the  control  of  the  impositions,  or  the  pre- 
vention of  impositions,  that  are  rife  in  the  United  States  at  the 
pi^ent  time. 

In  other  words,  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  give  life 
to  legal  beings  called  corporations,  and  immediately  lose  control  of 
those  beings,  and  they  run  around  over  the  country  exploiting 
humanitv. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  you  are  not  quite  correct  about  that  That 
is  to  say,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  do  any  such 
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thing.  We  do  not  give  life  to  any  corporation ;  we  do  not  incorporate 
corporations.  Those  things  are  done  by  the  various  States,  and  not 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  possibly  both  misunderstand  each  other  a 
little.    As  I  understand,  Mr.  Dakan  says  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Government  could  control  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Speaking  correctly,  I  should  say  that  the  legislature 
of  a  State  gives  life  to  a  being  that  then  imposes  not  only  upon  the 

fovernment  of  the  State  but  the  United  States  Govenunent^ — ^the 
'ederal  Government.  Now,  you  take  the  instance  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  so.  It  comes  out  in  Colorado,  and  we  are 
helpless.  There  is,  as  we  understand  it,  very  poor  control  exercised  by 
the  Government  over  such  corporations  at  the  present  time;  but 
the  Government  receives  absolutely  no  revenue  from  the  sugar  made 
in  Colorado.  That  institution,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  pockets 
the  tariff  and  the  farmer  pays  it,  and  there  is  no  benefit  from  it  in 
the  way  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  while  the  man  who  consumes 
the  sugar  that  is  imported  pays  a  revenue  to  the  Government.  The 
Government  gets  a  revenue  from  that  su^ar,  but  we  of  Colorado 
pay  our  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
and  they  pocket  that  tariff 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment  there.  By  adding  to  the  price  of 
the  sugar  the  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  by  adding  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  They  not 
only  add  to  the  price  of  su^ar  the  tariff,  but  they  add  the  freight. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  m  favor  of  free  trade  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Practically  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  or  the  duty  on  sugar 
as  it  now  is? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  as  it  is  now — not  a  scheme,  as  it  is  now.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  scheme  by  which  the  sugar  manufactured  by  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  would  pay  an  internal  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  putting  sugar  on  the  free 
list  and  putting  on  an  internal-revenue  tax  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  manipulated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  same  as  on  whisky. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  I  say,  we  now  pay  the  freight  as  well  as  the  tariff. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whom  would  you  pay  it  to  if  sugar  were  on  the 
free  list  and  the  refining  companies  crushed  out  your  local  industry 
and  you  would  have  toT)uy  it  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York — to 
whom  would  you  pay  it  then  ?  Whom  did  you  pay  the  big  price  to 
in  September  and  October  and  August? 

Mr,  Dakan.  To  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  they  were  not  the  ones  that  put  up  the  price. 
The  refiners  of  foreign  sugars,  companies  that  imported  sugars,  put 
up  the  price. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  got  our  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  furnish  sugar  all  the  year  round  or  do 
you  have  to  buycane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  buy  sugar  all  the  year  round. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  furnishes  you  smgar 
all  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Every  bag  of  sugar  and  every  neighbor  I  have  in 
my  town  that  gets  sugar  buys  sugar  that  is  marked  "  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  do  not  consume  any  other  sugar  in  your 
town  but  Great  Western  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  did  not  say  that.  -There  is  a  small  quantity  of  cane 
sugar  consumed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  this 
statement :  There  are  about  7,000,000  bags  of  sugar  made  in  Michigan, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  I  am  giving  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion. In  the  States  borderinff  that  community  there  are  about 
20,000,000  inhabitants,  so  that  the  manufacturers  of  that  sugar  have 
a  market  home.  Yet  they  add  the  freight  from  seaboard  points  to 
the  price  of  sugar  we  pay.  That  is,  the  local  freight.  So  we  pay 
an  excessive  amount  that  they  pocket.    There  is  no  return  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  say  this  to  you :  That  we  have  in  the  record 
here  a  statement  from  Mr.  Warren,  who  represents  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.,  and  whose  firm  has  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
He  stated  that  they  manufactured  last  year  12^,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  marketed  18,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  the  balance  of  it  went  to  other  States* 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  that  many  bags,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No,  sir ;  that  many  pounds,  124,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  other  States  did  he  market  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  named  a  great  many  States.  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  some  in  Kentucky,  I  re- 
member, and  some  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Did  he  say  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  FoRnxEY.  He  gave  the  various  amotmts  and  the  markets,  but 
they  only  marketed  18,000,000  pounds  in  Michigan  out  of  124,000,000 
pounds. 

.  Mr.  Dakin.  I  desire  to  repeat,  again,  that  in  these  States  I  have 
mentioned,  the  chief  sugar  producing  inland  States,  about  7.000,000 
bags  are  produced  annually,  and  there  is  a  population  of  about 
20,000,000  people.  Now,  then,  of  the  actual  consumption,  as  stated 
in  the  testimony,  somewhere  about  54  pounds  per  capita  of  sugar,  or 
we  will  say  a  half  a  bag 

Mr.  Kaker.  He  means  54  pounds  excluding  the  amount  that  is 
us'ed  in  manufacture.     The  manufacturers  take  up  80  pounds. 

Mr.  Dakan.  To  make  it  certain  we  will  say  50  pounds  per  capita. 
Fourteen  million  inhabitants  would  consume  the  product  of  all  these 
factories  in  this  inland  territory  that  is  affected  by  soabonrd  freights. 
In  other  words,  tlio  product  of  the  inland  sugar  factories  i?  consumed — 
that  is.  there  is  population  enough  to  consume  it  at  home  and  still 
leave  about  6,000.000  inhabitants  over  that  must  be  fed  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRONKY.  Yes;  but  your  figures  do  not  give  the  exact  condi- 
tions. Michipin,  for  instance,  last  year  produced  about  $13,000,000 
worth  of  supar.  AVe  consiune  in  the  State  but  little  over  one-half  of 
that  amount.  Pji<rhty  \>Qr  cent  of  the  su<rar,  I  may  say,  as  a  fair 
i^stimate,  was  nnirkcted  outside  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  Da  KAN.  What  is  the  population  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  2,700,000  or  2,800,000. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  a  table  here,  think,  submitted  by  Mr,  Morey,  in 
which  he  states  where  he  sold  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morey  or  Mr.  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey.  It  is  to  be*  found  at  page  896.  I  think 
that  is  what  that  table  means. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  much  to  my  surprise,  Colorado  shows  <mlv 
265,295  bagSj  wbile*^  Illinois  was  259,666  bags ;  Iowa,  247,826  bags*; 
and  Missouri,  383,468  bags.  In  other  words,  out  of  ^146,939  bags 
manufactured  in  1909  and  1910  only  265,000  was  consiraied  in  Colo- 
rado all  told. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Just  a  moment.  There  are  799,000  inhabitants  in  Col- 
orado m  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Say  800,000. 

Mr.  Dakan  Say  800,000  inhabitants  in  Colorado.  At  one-half  a 
bag  per  person;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  one  bag  to  two  persons 

Sir.  Pobdney.  Why  do  you  not  put  in  the  total  consumption  for 
manufacture  and  table  use,  both? 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  only  figuring  the  amount  consumed  on  the 
table  and  not  that  which  you  use  in  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Say  81.6. 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  consumption  of 
265.000  bags  with  that  population  is  evidence  of  the  consumption  of 
beet  sugar  becoming  popular  in  Colorado.  If  each  person  consiunes 
one-half  of  a  bag  the  800,000  would  consume  400,000  oags. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  must  figure  more  than  that ;  you  must  figure 
the  total  consumption,  the  amount  used  in  manufacture,  because  we 
each  use  our  proportion  of  sugar  in  tobacco,  condensed  milk,  medi- 
cines, and  other  things  that  require  sugar  in  their  manufacture.  I 
presume  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  people  of  Colorado  are 
about  the  same  as  other  people. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  be  about  640,000  bags  we  would  consume 
if  we  consumed  up  to  our  quota.  We  only  consumed  about  50  per 
cent  of  it.  That  shows  that  the  consumption  of  beet  sugar  in  Colo- 
rado is  comparatively  high  as  compared  with  Michigan,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  illustrate,  however,  that  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  at  some  time  of  the  vear  is  shipped  into  Colorado,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey  testified  that  there  is  a  large  quantity 
shipped  in  from  Louisiana  and  some  from  Utah  and  rtome  from 
California. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  if  the  committee  please,  I  might  go  into  the 
method  of  controlling  farmers  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Morey  claims  that  none  gets  in  from  the  Utah 
factories,  Mr.  Malby. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  I  have  it  before  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  it,  at  page  896.     [Reading :] 

Mr.  Morey.  They  can  not  get  out  so  far.     It  wouJd  be  tou  uuicli  for  tbem. 
Mr.  Malby.  How  about  the  Utnh  factories? 
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Mr.  MoBEY.  They  do  not  get  into  our  territories  much.  They  could  not  get 
anything  by  it.  They  could  not  get  nny  better  price  than  they  get  at  the 
Missouri  River. 

That  is  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes :  but  subsequent  to  that  you  will  find  this : 

Is  there  any  competition  outside  of  the  local  factories  In  the  State  of  Col- 
orado? 

Mr.  MoRET.  Oh,  yes;  the  main  competition  is  outside. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  population  of  Colorado;  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  About  800,000,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Malby.  Nine  hundred  thousand,  I  understand,  nearly.  How  about  Cal- 
ifornia granulated  sugars?    Do  they  come  Into  your  territory? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  yon  sell  in  competition  with  them? 

Mr.  MoREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  sell  also  In  competition  with  Michigan  factories? 

Mr.  MoREY  They  can  not  got  out  so  far.  T*tah  factories  do  not  get  Into  our 
territory  much. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  only  competition  they 
had  at  all  in  Colorado  was  what  little  came  in  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Malby.  No;  he  gives  it  here  somewhere. 
Mr.  Daken.  Here  is  another  view  to  take  of  those  States— — 
Mr.  Malby  (reading,  p.  898) : 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  Is  your  chief  competitor  located? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  It  Is  a  different  people  In  the  different  markets.  In  Colorado 
territory,  we  will  say,  It  Is  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Co.,  and  the  Western  In 
San  Francisco. 

Here  is  Mr.  Spreckles's  statement,  I  think,  at  page  2881,  showing 
that  in  Colorado  there  were  sold,  in  1906, 15,232,611  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNiiY.  Cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  cane  sugar;  and  1,931,800  beet  sugar.  That  is 
1906.  It  runs  along  until,  say,  1909,  where  it  is  16,655,515  of  cane 
sugar;  and,  beet  sugar,  1,649,000  in  round  numbers;  and  for  1910  it 
is  13,235,000  cane  sugar  and  2,090,000  of  beet  sugar,  indicating  two 
things;  one  is  that  you  do  not  sell  all  vour  sugar  in  Colorado,  and 
the  other  is  that  other  companies  do  sefl  in  Colorado  in  competition 
with  your  own. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  Mr.  Morey  state  how  much  he  sells  in  Kansas! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  gives  that  figure,  too. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Let  us  have  those  States  bordering,  please? 

The  Chairman.  Kansas,  277,810  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Malby.  139,908  bags. 

Mr,  Dakan.  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Malby.  96,770  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Malby.  20^30  bags. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I)oes  he  give  Colorado? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Colorado? 

Mr.  Malby.  265,295. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Illinois? 

Mr.  Malby.  259,666. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Indiana? 

Mr.  Malby.  Indiana  is  very  small — 8,611. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Iowa? 

Mr.  Malbt.  247,826  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Then  he  sells  ahnost  all  his  product  close  to  home. 
He  is  selling  his  product  practically  all  in  the  neighboring  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  Naturally  he  sells  it  as  close  to  his  factory  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  he  charges  the  consumer  the  freight  from  the 
seaboard — the  farmers  pay  that. 

My.  FoRDNEY.  Do  not  put  it  all  on  the  farmer.  The  people  in  the 
cities  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  said  the  consumers  pay  it ;  I  did  not  intend  to  put 
it  on  the  farmer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  here  pegging  for  the  Great  Western  Su^ar 
Co.  or  any  other  sugar  company,  but  this  thing  is  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  go  to  the  country,  and  we 
want  it  rig;ht,  and  we  want  to  show  that  while  there  are  35  per  cent 
in  rural  districts  the  other  65  per  cent  of  the  people  are  in  the  cities, 
and  they  use  sugar,  and  the  farmers  alone  do  not  pay  these  things. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  these  figures  show  that  the  sugar  company  takes 
advantage  of  the  local  market. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  It  can  not  do  otherwise;  they  can  not  market  their 
sugar  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  saying  so ;  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  consequence  of  trade  anywhere;  you 
must  market  your  goods  where  vou  can  get  the  best  price,  and  you 
have  the  advantage  of  home  markets  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  the  witness  complains  about  is  that  they  charge 
the  freight  rate  from  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  it  is  done  by  every  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  right? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliether  right  or  not,  how  can  we  change  that  situ- 
ation? We  can  not  change  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
Colorado  State  Legislature  can  pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  that 
company  from  doing  business  in  the  State  unless  they  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  if  they  so  choose. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can  you  not  control  the  inter- 
state business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  a  law  for  that,  and  we  have  officers  to 
enforce  those  laws.    Congress  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Congress  makes  that  law. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law  is  made  and  is  upon  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  it  does  not  control? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  right  has  Congress  to  go  out^  and  sue  you,  or 
any  other  man  or  any  other  corporation  ?  The  Judiciary  Department 
of  this  Government  has  that  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  not  Congress  give  the  judiciary  the  club  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  have  the  club  and  they  have  the  law. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  they  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  our 
States  yet  regulating  that,  though. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  and  there  is  no  way  of  regulating  the  price  of 
any  commodity  on  the  market.  There  is  no  way  of  regulating  the 
price  of  your  services,  that  3'^ou  demand  from  your  clients. 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  are  getting  away  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  FoRDNRY.  Oh,  no,  I  am  not.  You  are  getting  all  for  your 
services  that  you  can,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  discussing  the  control  of  interstate  business 
by  corporations.  We  were  discussing  the  control  of  interstate  busi- 
ness by  corporations,  and  Congress  has  that  power.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  interstate  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  I  say  we  have  a  law  now.  I  say  that  we  have 
the  so-called  Sherman  antitrust  law,  and  another  antitrust  law  called 
the  Hepburn  Act,  and  we  have  a  Judiciarv  Department  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enforce  those  laws.  (Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  Tf  I  am  wrong  about  it  1  want 
to  be  corrected.  Judge,  you  are  a  lawyer^  I  am  simplj'  a  layman.  I 
will  ask  you  whether  T  am  right  about  it  s 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  pretty  nearly  right ;  yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  disputing  that  statement,  that  the  judiciary 
has  the  business  of  enforcing  the  laws;  but  Congress  is  clothed  with 
power  to  make  a  law  that  is  effective.  Now,  there  is  a  question 
whether  this  law  is  effective.  It  does  not  control  the  interstate  busi- 
ness of  the  corporations  that  the  States  create. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  in  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
good  people.  I  do  not  agree  with  them  politically,  but  they  are  good 
men,  ]ust  as  honest  as  any  other  poliitical  party.  I  am  going  to  say 
that  much  for  the  Democrats,  because  I  believe  that.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  in  power.  If  they  believe  that  our  present  antitrust  laws 
are  not  sufficient  they  are  in  power  and  they  alone  can  give  us  some 
other  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  the  witness  is  giving 
his  ideas  about  what  that  law  is.  One  of  the  things  that  this  com- 
mittee is  authorized  and  instructed  to  do  is  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  that,  and  I  am  not  complaining  with  him  at 
nil  except  in  reference  to  his  statement  that  the  farmer  paid  all  this. 
That  is  what  started  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  meant  to  say  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  consumer 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  one  more  point.  The  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sugar  company  and  factories  in  the  control  of  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  directly  in  point, 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  business  men  of  each  town  are  threatened  that 
if  they  do  not  assist  the  company  in  maldng  beet  growing  popular 
they  will  close  the  factory  down  at  that  particular  town,  and  when 
the  farmer  asks  the  business  man  to  coiiJ^ider  his  side  of  the  case 
for  a  moment  the  business  man  seems  to  get  into  a  panic  of  fear ;  he 
seems  to  think  that  tlie  company  will  shut  the  factoi*y  down,  and  that 
this  particular  town  will  lose  the  revenue  obtainecl  if  we  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  condition  is  verv  unfortunate  imdcr  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  factory,  if  you  only  knew  it,  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  you  farmers  to  raise  beets.  If  you  refuse  to  raise  beets, 
their  property  Ls  valueless.    They  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  your 
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terms  if  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  at  the  price  that  vou  are  obtain- 
ing. ^  The  farmers  in  Michigan  have  b^tered  their  condition  by 
fitting  as  you  are.  I  want  to  see  the  farmers  well  paid  for  their 
services,  and  I  want  to  see  you  helped,  if  I  can.  They  have  done  it 
in  our  State  and  they  £et  better  prices  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Then,  do  I  understand  correctly  that  you  compliment 
your  farmers  for  the  fight  that  they  have  made  ? 

Mr.  FoBD^EY.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  with  them  every  day  in  the  year.. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  if  we  have  gained  in  the  last  few  years  a  50-cent 
raise,  you  are  glad  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  and  I  would  aid  you  every  minute  I  could. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  why  we  are  here.  We  are  here  to  show  the 
treatment  we  have  received. 

The  Chai&man.  You  claim  that  you  do  not  receive  a  large  enough 
«;l:are  of  the  profits! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  not  the  average  yield  show  that  we  do  not  re- 
ceive a  profit?    We  are  asking  for  a  bare  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  see  you  get  a  profit,  but  if  the  sugar  com- 
pany is  only  malring  a  fair  profit  to-day,  whatever  you  add  to  the 
price  the  farmer  will  get  for  his  beets  will  come  out  of  the  consumer. 
What  have  the  refiners  done  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  last  six 
months?  Every  penny  more  they  paia  for  their  foreign  raw  sugar 
Came  out  of  the  consumer,  and  came  mighty  quick,  too.  It  ran  from 
5  cents  up  to  7^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  from  3,000  to  5,000  farmers  in  northern 
Colorado  that  are  asking  for  a  profit 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  see  tnem  get  it.  I  would  like  to  help  you 
if  I  can. 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  have  families;  each  one  of  those  represent  four 
or  five  persons.  There  are  from  12,000  to  20,000  people  of  the  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  in  northern  Colorado  dependent  on  agriculture 
and  raising  beets,  and  wanting  to  raise  beets,  for  the  company.  Do* 
you  blame  them  for  wonting  to  raise  them  for  a  profit? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Do  I  blame  them?    I  would  like  to  aid  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  coming  here  to  show  vou  bv  evidence  that 
can  not  be  disputed  that  we  do  not  get  a  profit.  Tne  evidence  has 
flbown  that  the  company  gets  $21.58  at  least  on  each  acre  of  that 
hind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  While  not  doubting  the  correctness  of  those 
figures,  yet  Mr.  Morey's  statement  differs  very  materially  as  to  their 
profit,  as  to  the  profit  you  seem  to  think  they  get. 

Mr.  Dakan.  ftut  that  is  out  of  our  land,  each  acre  of  our  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  their  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  our  capital  invested;  we  make  no  profit  on  our 
capital ;  we  only  get  wages. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  not  divide  up  fairly  with  you? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  we  want  to  raise  beets,  I  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  in  you  power  to  make  tliem  come  to  time 
for  this  next  year's  contract;  and  why  did  not  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  will  go  further;  we  even  tried  to  get  the  editors 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  you  will  accomplish  Uie- 
whole  thing  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  want  to  raise  beets. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  if  you  refuse  to  enter  into  a  contract  until  they 
come  to  your  terms  you  will  have  accomplished  everything,  you  will 
have  won  the  daj^. 

Mr.  Dak  AN.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  acreage  fell  off,  or  there  was  a 
fall  of  50  per  cent  of  acreage  for  the  crop  of  1910,  due  to  this  fight. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  that  must  have  cost  the  sugar  companies  a 
great  deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  and  they  came  up  last  year  12  per  cent  on  our 
demands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  then,  we  are  asking  for  another  small  raise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  right.  You  have  the  matter  in  your  own 
hands.  "       . 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  showing  why  we  do  not  get  it.  I  want  to  show 
a  little  further  why  we  do  not  get  it.  We  asked  the  editors  whose 
papers  we  support  to  help  us.  If  they  did  not  have  the  farmers'  sub- 
scriptions thev  could  not  run  their  papers.  We  asked  those  papers 
to  print  the  rarmers'  side  of  the  story,  and  they  refused  to  print  a 
Hne. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  boycott  the  papers;  thev  can  not  get  along 
without  you.  You  do  not  need  the  paper.  We  used  to  get  along 
without  papers  when.  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  good  advice.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the 
papers  are  doing.  The  Denver  Republican  seems  to  be  the  aiiouth- 
piece  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  They  ?eem  to  have  a  press  agent.  I  do 
not  know  who. Tie  is.  They  quote  Mr.  Ilamlin  right  along — from 
Chicago,  from  Washington,  from  everywhere.  They  set  that  up  with 
headlines  on  the  front  page,  week  after  week :  that  material  is  lifted 
by  each  of  the  local  papers  in  each  town  in  northern  Colorado,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  printed — ^that  material  that  is  censored  by  some 
representative  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  that  is  all  that 
the  local  papers  in  northern  Colorado  will  print  in  reference  to  the 
subject;  so  tnat  the  press  of  northern  Colorado  is  subsidized,  in  effect, 
by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  That  is  the  condition  that  we  find 
in  this  fertile  region. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  L)o  you  know  that  the  sugar  company  controls  that 
paper — as  you  say,  subsidized  by  them — so  that  you  can  not  have 

ublished  in  the  paper  such  information  as  the  farmers  desire  to 

ave  published? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  tried,  Mr.  Fordney,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
to  get  material  printed;  for  instance,  to  get  these  assessed  valuations 
in  the  various  counties  printed,  and  showing  the  difference  in  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  company  and  the  stock  issued,  outstanding, 
and  compare  that.    Not  a  line  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Taking  your  testimony  as  to  the  control  of  the  news- 

Bapers  by  this  company,  and  taking  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
►odkin  that  that  company  controls  your  State  university,  or  the 
professor  there,  and  also  the  chemical  department  of  the  agricultural 
college  of  the  State,  so  he  could  get  no  tests  made  of  his  beets,  either 
by  the  University  of  Colorado  or  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
State,  without  tfie  consent  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  the 
reason  given  by  one  of  the  institutions — I  do  not  remember  which — 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  was  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  Great 
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Western  Sugar  Co.  would  interfere  with  the  appropriation  for  the 
institution  if  thev  published  anything  of  that  kind,  you  are  in  bad 
shape  in  Colorado.  That  sugar  company  controls  the  entire  com- 
munity, practically  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  has  been  the  condition,  from  the  testimony  here, 
of  a  great  many  communities. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  That  is  not  so  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  I  am  happy 
to  say ;  at  least  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  condition. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  allied  with  the  light 
and  power  companies  and  the  traction  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  the  assessor  and  the  State  university,  and  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  the  newspapers,  all 
together,  put  the  average  farmer  in  Colorado  in  mighty  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  put  it  even  stronger 
than  that.  That  is  the  way  we  express  it,  only  we  speak  of  it  even 
stronger  than  you  have  expressed  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  pretty  well  covered  the  ground. 
You  can  supplement  j^our  testimony. 

Mr.  Dakan.  One  more  on  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  we  undei*stand  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  give  you  something  new. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  will  add  any  flavor,  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Evening  Courier,  of  Fort  Collins,  for  Monday 
November  6,  1911,  a  daily  paper — ^this  is  the  way  we  get  our  in- 
formation.   This  is  an  editorial  in  this  issue : 

Horace  Haveuieyer,  the  only  son  of  the  late  H.  O.  Havemeyer  who  was  the 
bead  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ck>.,  recently  spent  a  few  days  in  Ck>lorado, 
visiting  Fort  Collins  and  other  sugar  manufacturing  points.  While  in  Denver 
he  gave  out  an  interview  to  the  Republican  in  which  he  said :  ''  That  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  throughout  the  Uniteil  States  has  become  a  great  basic 
Induf^try,  especially  in  Colorado  and  the  West,  has  been  fully  proven  during 
the  present  shortage  of  sugar  beets  in  Europe.  In  Colorado  the  agricultural 
output  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  failures  in  other  crops  because  of 
the  steady  demand  for  sugar  beets.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  500,000  tontf 
of  beet  sugar  are  refined  annually  in  this  country  from  grown  beets  the  price 
of  sugar  would  be  10  to  12  cents  a  ix)und  instead  of  6  to  8  cents  at  preFent. 
Potatoes,  liay  and  grain,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  have  suffered  failures 
over  large  areas  of  the  country  while  the  sugar-beet  crops  have  increased 
to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  demand." 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  did  not  submit  to  interviews  to 
the  local  papers  at  the  factories  where  he  stopped.  He  simply  gave 
one  interview  to  the  Denver  Republican,  knowing  that  that  would 
be  lifted  and  commented  upon  in  his  favor  by  each  paper  in  northern 
Colorado.  So,  statements  are  made  to  the  press  agent,  to  the  Denver 
Republican  or  to  the  reporter  of  that  paper,  and  in  that  way  they 
are  carried  through  northern  Colorado,  they  knowing  that  those 
statements  will  in  that  way  be  given  to  the  readers  of  northern  Colo- 
rado.    [Reading  further  from  the  editorial  referred  to:] 

No  other  industry  in  Colorado  and  the  West  is  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  farmer  than  the  sugar  refining  industry,  and  no  other  product  of  the 
soil  is  more  immune  from  speculative  influences  than  the  sugar  beet 

Mr.  Raker.  That  makes  you  laugh  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Thejv  control  the  output.  Their  capitalization  is  big 
enough  to  control  the  sugar  output  of  their  factories.  He  says  it  is 
"  immune  from  speculative  influences." 
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Mr.  FoRDXEV.  What  do  you  think  he  means  by  that?  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  a  man  who  wanted  to  buy  a  stock  of  sugar  dur- 
ing the  low  prices  could  not  buy  it. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  Is  that  what  he  means  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  I  think  he  means.  That  they  hold  the 
sugar  and  sell  it  on  the  high  price,  and  only  feed  the  market  slowly 
during  the  low  prices  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Our  peoi)le  have  testified  over  and  over  again  be- 
fore the  Wave  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  thev 
have  not  testified  before  tliij^  committee,  that  they  can  not  long  hold 
refined  su^ar  made  from  beets;  that  it  hardens  in  the  sack  and  they 
must  sell  it  shortly  after  it  is  manufactured,  and  within  about  90 
days  from  the  close  of  their  s^eason  their  sugar  is  generally  all  gone 
and  they  have  none  for  the  i  ummer  months  at  all. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  will  go  on  [reading]  : 

Your  agrlcultnrnl  output  hub  more  tban  recouped  your  temporary  loaies  in 
mlidug  and  the  sugar-beet  croi-f*  liave  had  a  predonilnathig  effect  in  sustaining 
Colorado's  increase  in  wealth  year  by  year.  Without  the  development  of  the 
beet  fields  the  farmers  would  n(»t  have  fared  well  anywhere  in  the  West  and  a 
general  business  stagnation  wmihl  have  been  the  inevitable  result.  The  tarllT 
on  Importation  of  niw  frngav  has  enabled  Colorado  and  the  entire  sugar-beet 
producing  area  of  tlie  Unitetl  Slates  to  keep  busiy  while  other  secthms  have 
lagged ;  and  it  has  enabled  the  (ireat  Wet^tem  Sugar  Co.  to  reduce  the  price  of 
sugar  while  sugar  Interests  on  the-  seaboard  are  effected  by  the  European  crop 
fbllure,  which  has  forcetl  the  i>r!ce  u]t.  The  raising  of  sugar  beets  offers  a 
coriPtant  demnnd  for  labor.  It  brings  about  the  settlement  of  the  public  donain, 
multiplies  the  farmers,  presents  llie  solution  of  the  problem  of  congested  cities^ 
and  gives  employment  to  thous<:ud8  in  the  refineries  and  on  the  railroads.  I 
know  of  no  other  industry  nKH\>  typically  a  home  industry  and  an  American 
industry  than  the  business  of  pnKluclng  and  refining  sugar.  We  do  not  have  to 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  by  a  citation  of  flguree.  All 
one  has  to  do  Is  to  traverse  the  great  stretches  of  cultivated  farms  that  were 
waptes  fl  few  years  ago  and  to  fHro.  the  communities  that  have  sprung  op  aroii»S 
the  sugar  refineries.  Here  Is  your  real,  visible  evidence  of  the  beaeflts  of  a 
protective  tariff  on  sugar.  It  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency, 
outside  of  reclamation,  to  the  riettlement  of  the  public  lands,  and  through  this 
indr.8try  the  reelaiiiatlon  of  the  public  lands  has  received  a  decided  impetus. 
The  interest  of  sugar  men  in  nialntaining  the  tariff  Is  identical  with  the  later- 
est  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  entire  country,  because  we  are  able, 
through  the  tariff,  to  produce  (»ur  own  sugar  beets,  refine  our  own  sugar  from 
them,  and  to  meet  the  foreign  shortage  with  our  home-grown  product  at 
prices  lower  than  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  good  statement,  is  it  not  ?  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  more  question.  What  did  you  pay  in  Colorado  for  sagar 
before  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  inaugurated  there?  Do  you  re- 
member about  what  price  it  was;  was  it  more  or  less  than  you  have 
paid  generally? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  the  average  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  About  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Have  you  raised  any  beets  yourself? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  I  have  stood  in  the  landlord's  shoes  and  taken 
charge  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  meant  off  your  own  land  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

There  is  one  more  statement  I  want  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  competitive  factories.    The  proposition  was  made  to  the 
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committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  about  a  month  ago,  that  if  the 
!  farmers  would  subscribe  acreage  of  beets  or  capital,  say  a  third  of 

the  capital  necessary  to  build  a  600-ton  factory,  or  50  per  cent — or 
they  could  take  the  long  end,  as  it  was  put — that  the  money  could  be 
secured  to  build  a  factory  in  northern  Colorado  and  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and  take  these  big  profits.  The  promotor  who  made  that  prop- 
osition said  he  was  in  touch  with  capital  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  farmers,  could  build  a  600-ton  factory,  and  he  assured  us  that 
the  profits  would  be  as  we  have  been  quarreling  about. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  man  who  offered  to  build  the  factory  told  you 
your  profits  would  be  great? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Would  be  great. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  he  a  sugar  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDKBY.  Or  a  builder  of  factories  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  say  he  was  a  builder  of  factories,  but  per- 
haps a  promoter.  He  saia  he  would  get  the  capital  if  the  farmers 
would  put  up  a  third  or  one-half  the  money — either  the  money  or 
raise  the  beets  and  give  notes  and  apply  the  acreage  to  the  payment 
of  the  notes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  know  where  that  man  was  from? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  he  is  in  Denver.  I  think  his  name  is  W.  R. 
Terry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  machinery  he  proposed  to  put 
in — whether  it  was  Cleveland  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Dakan.  A  modern  plant. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  he  did  not  specify  any  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  want  now  to  get  at  the  result  of  this  conference. 
I  asked  him  why  it  was,  if  the  profits  were  as  great  as  he  said  they 
were,  30  to  40  per  cent  on  the  investment  required,  that  he  could 
not  get  independent  capital  to  build  a  factory,  and  he  did  not  know. 
He  said  capital  was  too  timid  to  go  in  alone,  and  that  the  farmers 
would  have  to  join. 
»  Mr.  FoRDNEr.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 

was  the  biggest  stumbling  block  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 
i  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  true,  though,  is  it  not? 

t  Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Would  yon  put  your  money  in  if  you  knew  the 
e  tariff  was  going  to  be  taken  off  of  sugar  ? 

X  Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  not  put  ray  money  up  against  the  Great 

J-  Western  Sugar  Co— — 

e  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  say  againi^t  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Anywhere — on  Pikes  Peak. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was,  Would  you  put  your  money  in 
northern  Colorado  if  you  thought  the  tariff  would  be  taken  off 
sugar. 
^P  Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  I  think  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  northern 

Colorado  is  so  favored  by  conditions — climate,  soil  and  water,  and 
other  conditions — that  sugar  can  be  produced  there  cheaper  than 
in  many  other  sections. 
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Mr.  FoBDHBY.  Could  be  produced  in  competition  with  free  foreigii 
imported  sugar,  and  you  would  not  hesitate  to  put  in  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  When  vou  acted  as  a  landlord  and  represented  the 
real  raiser,  did  you  make  a  profit  or  salary?  You  said  you  repre- 
sented the.  real  landlord. 

Mr.  Dakak.  I  was  paid  so  much  for  taking  care  of  his  interests. 
I  want  to  get  to  this  promoter's  stand.  I  told  him  that  we  could 
get  from  4,000  to  8,000  acres  of  land,  first-class  beet  land,  sub- 
scribed if  his  men  would  put  up  the  money.  He  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  capital  to  go  into  the  business  unless  the  farmer  took, 
sa^,  a  third  or  a  half.  Now",  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer  of  the 
West,  undertakings  of  that  kind  go  until  the  farmers'  money  is  used 
up.  The  independent  money  does  not  come.  So  that  the  promoters 
and  the  fellows  who  do  the  work  on  the  factory  to  get  it  built  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Have  you  had  that  experience  in  Colorado;  is  that 
a  surmise  on  your  part,  or  do  you  know  that  that  would  be  the  re- 
sult? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  about  the  result  in  the  Brighton  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  are  only  guessing  at  that,  are  you  not,  as  to 
what  that  would  be  in  another  case?  You  are  only  making  an  esti- 
mate, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  I  am  surmising  that  from  observation.  I  used 
to  track  rabbits  into  a  hole,  and^when  I  found  a  track  leading  to  a 
certain  hole  and  none  coming  out  I  was  pretty  sure  that  there  was 
a  rabbit  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  you  thought  when  you  scared  up  another 
rabbit  he  was  going  to  that  same  hole? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  not  talking  about  another  rabbit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  yau  are  now;  you  are  comparing  the  future 
factory  with  the  one  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  saying  if  we  watch  the  hole  long  enough  we 
will  catch  the  Great  Western,  the  rabbit,  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  watched  the  sugar  hole  business,  the  indus- 
try started,  and  I  want  to  say  this — and  I  want  it  to  go  into  the  rec- 
ord—  that  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  brought  abom,  reducing  the 
duty  on  imported  sugar  20  per  cent,  there  were  32  factories  under 
construction,  or  that  many  companies  formed  to  construct  factories, 
all  of  which  immediately  went  out  of  business  because  of  that  reduc- 
tion. It  intimidated  capital ;  it  immediately  withdrew ;  and  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  since  that  time,  1903,  and  December  was 
the  month,  I  think,  that  that  bill  became  a  law,  there  have  not  been 
more  than  10  or  12  factories  built  in  the  United  States  in  addition 
to  those  existing  at  that  time.  Something  stopped  it.  Capital  was 
intimidated.  T  think  that  was  the  general  result  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Agitation  of  the  tariff  intimidates  capital,  and  it  is  afraid  to 
invest.    I  am  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Just  one  moment.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Palmer,  especial  attention 
to  the  baronial  estates  which  Mr.  Palmer  describes  in  such  glee,  and 
to  say  that  the  farmers  of  northern  Colorado  object  to  being  made 
a  baronial  estate  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  ask  that  the 
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committee  consider  the  difference  between  the  farmers  of  Colorado 
owning  their  homes  as  they  do 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tell  me  how  to  do  that 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  the  peasants  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia who  grow  beats  for  tnese  baronial  estates. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  everything  in  the  record  that  you  want 
to  put  in,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  my  associates  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dakan  (after  a  conference  with  his  associates).  No;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  else. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
December  9,  1911,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TESTIMOST  OF  HB.  AIBEBT  DAKAH^-BecaUed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dakan,  is  there  anything  further  you  desire 
to  add  to  the  testimony  you  gave  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  the  committee  pfease,  1  indicated  yesterday  the  atti- 
tude of  the  local  press  of  northern  Colorado  in  the  beet-growing  dis- 
trict toward  the  farmer  with  respect  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I 
desire  now  to  place  in  the  record  an  editorial  printed  in  the  Fort  Col- 
lins Daily  Review. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  date? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Of  date  Tuesday  evening,  November  28, 1911.  This  is 
the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  my.atention,  in  an  investigation 
and  observation  covering  some  three  years  of  the  sugar-beet  industry 
and  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  northern  Colorado  district,  whereiii 
a  local  paper  has  given  editorial  support  to  the  beet  growers'  side 
of  the  mdnstry. 

The  Chahtman.^  If  it  is  not  too  long  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  not  very  long,  and  is  as  follows : 

NO  GAME  FOB   A   PIKER. 

A  visitor  at  the  sugar  factory  last  Slaturday  took  »<lvanta<B:e  of  the  occasion 
to  Inspect  the  warerooms,  where  enormous  quaotlties  of  sacked  sugar,  ready  for 
tbe  matliet,  are  kept  on  hand  dirrfng  the  season  awaiting  shipment.  Astounded 
br  tbe  large  piles  of  sugar  wtilefa  tt«  saw,  he  and  a  friend  took  ooeaslon  to  count 
the  number  of  saeloB  in  tlie  leiQftfei,  widtii,  and  belglit  of  tka  varl#us  plies,  and 
^oond  that  the  total  number  of  sacks  of  sii^rar  now  on  hand  at  th^  factory, 
compiled  from  these  dimensions,  anjounted  to  463,090,  each  sack  weighing 
100  pounds. 

At  .the  present  price  of  sugar  to  the  retailer — $6.60  per  100— tbe  little  piles 
am{>t»ated  to  a^prDxinately  $a,010/>65,  d^irercd  e(t  the  door  to  tbe  retailer. 
I'bis  nay  or  may  not  include  more  sugar  than  has  been  Qianufactured  at  the 
local  factory  this  year.  Certainly  It  is  more  than  the  product  from  beets  raised 
in  this  immediate  district  during  the  campaign,  and  probably  it  tnclndeB  ptac- 
tlcaMy  oM  the  pcodtMt  firoiii  beetci  shipped  in  ftoai  outside  points. 

In  any  event,  counting  a  product  off  3^  pounds  of  wo^wc  ftom  each  too  of 
15  per  cent  beets^  tbe  total  sugar  stacked  at  the  factory  r^reseats  the  product 
from  approximately  154,36;^  tons  of  beets.  If  the  beets  were  paid  for  at  the 
rate^  of  ^.60  per  too,  the  total  amount  paid  oirt  for  beets  yras  $848,906,  nearly 
tm\t»  tUai  pnii  one  to  g>o«reFS  «nder  the  loeal  fMitolry.  Adft  to  the  ^tftn  paid 
««t  fet  bMi#  $00,000^  representing  6  per  oeitt  ^n  an  inrrestmettt  of  $1,^00,000, 
and  $72,d00,  representing  the  wages  of  eapployeei  during  the  campaign  (400 
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men  At  $3  per  day  for  60  days),  and  the  total  outlay  is  $980,996.  as  against 
$3,010,085  m  sugar  now  on  hand,  leaving  a  net  sum  of  $2,029,089. 

Of  this  sum  probably  not  all  is  profit,  so  deduct  another  even  million  for 
expenses  and  incidentals  and  there  is  left  $1,029,089,  a  large  part  of  which  must 
represent  the  profit  on  the  Fort  Collins  factory. 

The  original  investment  may  have  been  more  than  a  million  on  which  in- 
terest was  allowed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  is  the  case.  In  any  event,  the  net 
profit  seems  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  per  cent  per  annum,  and  In  rather 
a  bad  annum  at  that. 

Does  it  prove  that  we  need  a  tariff  on  sugar  to  protect  an  Infant  Industry? 
•    Does  it  prove  that  the  factory  is  pjiying  a  fair  price  to  the  grower  for  his 

beets? 

What  does  it  prove?  We  don't  Itnow,  unless  it  proves  that  the  manufacturer 
of  sugar  is  absolutely  no  game  for  the  piker  to  play. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  or 
two  questions.  Mr.  Dakan,  yesterday  you  stated  at  one  time  you 
represented  a  farmer  as  manager  of  a  beet  field,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  profit  per  acre  did  you  make,  if  any  ?  What 
did  it  cost  you  per  acre  to  raise  beets  imder  your  management,  and 
what  did  you  get  per  acre  for  your  crop? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  estimated  at  that  time,  without  the  rent,  that  it 
coist  $45. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  produce  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  on  that  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  did  you  get  per  acre  for  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  the  yield  was  12  tons. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  AVhat  did  you  get  for  the  12  tons? 

Mr.   I>AKAN.   $5. 

Mr.  KoRDNBC.  $60. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  before  the  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  P'oRDNEY.  So  at  $60  per  acre  for  your  crop  you  made  $15 
profit.    How  much  did  you  charge  up  for  the  rent  of  your  land? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  no  rent  charge  in  that.  I  might  say  that 
the  landlord  got  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop.  He  got  three  tons 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  $15. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  the  landlord  received  $15.  I  would  like  to  say, 
however,  that  that  varies.  Sometimes  the  landlord  receives  one- 
fourth  and  sometimes  one-fifth,  depending  on  conditions,  as  you  will 
find  from  those  agreements  between  renters  and  landlords.  Some- 
times it  is  one*fourth  and  sometimes  one-fifth  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  attorney  for  the 
beet  growers  and  represented  them  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  only  in  preparing  their  contracts  but  otherwise. 
You  come  here  as  a  witness  who  is  really  hostile  to  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co.,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  like  for  you  to  put  it  that  way.  I  come  here 
to  tell  the  facts  concerning  our  treatment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  have  said  you  did  not  believe  they  were 
just  fair — I  will  not  put  it  just  that  way,  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  u^ed  that  language;  but  your  testimony  has  led  me  to 
believe  you  are  not  satisned  with  the  treatment  the  ftirmers  are 
getting  m  that  country  from  this  company. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  If  our  farmers  do  not  make  a  profit  and  they  do,  our 
farmers  feel  that  the  farmers  should  make  a  profit  along  with  the 
company. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  But  the  profits  you  show  the  company  to  make  and 
the  profits  the  company  show  they  make  by  Mr.  Morey's  statement 
differ  very  widely, 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir ;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  method  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Have  you  taken  from  their  books  the  cost  that  you 
have  given  this  committee  as  to  what  it  costs  them  to  produce  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Morey  undoubtedly  took  from  their  books  the 
items  of  cost  as  given  to  this  committee.  Did  you  take  your  esti- 
mates or  figures  fiom  their  books  also,  or  are  they  simply  estimates? 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  are  estimates  from  the  various  investigations 
that  we  have  made.  They  are  such  reports  as  the  Sugar  Oo,  sees 
fit  to  put  in  the  newspapers.  Under  the  sliding  scale  they  have  to 
give  their  estimates.  On  the  accounting  sheet  for  this  year,  which 
you  have  in  the  record  now,  you  will  find  detailed  statements  to  the 
farmer  for  his  beets  load  by  load.  Now,  then,  in  doing  that  they  must 
give  away  certain  things  concerning  their  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  heard  Mr.  Bodkin  testify  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  chemist  in  your  State  who  would  make  a  test  of  beets  for 
the  farmers.  Have  you  had  that  same  experience?  That  is,  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  chemist  either  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State,  the  State  university,  or  individual 
chemists  that  were  not  under  the  influence  of  the  management  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.    Has  that  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Dakan.  My  experience  has  only  been  their  experience  in  that 
line.  But  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  a  little  further  and  say 
that  it  costs  some  $5  to  make  a  test  outside  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  in  order  to  make  the  testing  of  any  value  to  the  farmer 
thSre  must  be  a  number  of  tests  made — ^that  is,  iProm  week  to  week  and 
from  plat  to  plat  of  the  beets.  The  same  beet  field  varies  in  its  test  of 
sugar,  and  in  order  to  intelligently  study  the  growing  of  beets  the 
tests  must  be  taken  from  week  to  week  and  made  sj'stematically,  so 
that  you  have  a  chart  from  which  to  judge  of  the  growth  of  sugar  in 
the  beets.    Now,  that  is  impractical 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
•    Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  like  to  finish  this  statement,'if  you  please. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  impractical,  then,  for  the  agricultural  college, 
which  is  the  only  place  which  could  be  used  to  carry  on  tests  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  the  growing  of  beets — it  is 
wholly  impracticable  for  the  college  to  do  that,  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Bodkin  said,  the  colleges  are  tender  about  taking  up  these  matters 
when  there  is  chance  of  a  difference  between  their  chemist  and  the 
factory  chemists. 

Mr.  FoitDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that,  under  your  contract,  you  are 
permitted,  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers,  to  put  a  chemist  in  the 
conipanv's  office  and  see  whether  or  not  that  test  is  correct? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tne  cost  of  that  would  be  very  reasonable  to  the 
farmers,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  FosDNXr.  You  nave  not  done  tbftt? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  because  it  is  useless. 

Mr.  FoRDNSY.  Whjr  is  it  useless  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Chemiats  have  priyately  told  us  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  any  chemist  told  you  that  he  is  not  competent 
to  go  in  there  and  g;et  the  correct  information  for  you,  or  that  he 
would  be  under  the  influence  of  the  company,  or  what  reason  i^  it 
that  you  can  not  put  an  honest  man  in  there  and  get  an  honest  test ; 
do  you  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Oh,  I  should  have  to  carry  in  my  answer  an  implica- 
tion that  I  would  not  care  to  stand  for  and  could  not  prove. 

Mr.  FoBDKBY.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dakan. 

TESTIHOinr  OF  KB.  S.  V.  OOMK-^BeoaUed. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs,  the  committee  asked  you,  I  believe* 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  overhead  charges  and  add  that  in  and 
see  what  the  cost  of  production  is? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoicDNBY.  This  is  to  be  added  to  your  estimate  of  2.59? 

Mr.  OoMBS.  No ;  to  2.80 ;  2.80  was  the  last  figure  I  gave.  If  you 
remember,  I  gave  you  two  figures.  The  average  of  6  factories  showed 
a  less  cost  than  the  average  of  10,  but  in  the  average  of  tlks  10 
I  included  the  freight  to  the  distributing  warehouse  and  6  per  cent 
interest  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  |)roperty  or  of  the  investment ; 
that  was  included  in  the  2.80.  Now,  this  is  the  overhead  expense  out-* 
side  of  the  freight  and  6  per  cent  estimate. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Will  you  give  it  in  detail? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  The  taxes  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
$2,500,000 — I  am  not  positive  that  these  are  the  exact  figures,  but 
the]^  are  practically  so — at  6  per  cent  is  $160,000.  The  upkeep  of 
equipment  is  8  per  cent* 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Mr.  Combs,  do  you  figure  that  out  and  i^ow  tiba 
cost  per  pounds  of  sugar  produced  so  as  to  add  that  to  the  2J90? 

Mr.  CoMBB.  Yes;  I  do,  finally.  I  will  give  you  that  at  tbe  end. 
The  upkeep  of  equipment  is  3  per  cent  I  believe  you  have  the  rec- 
ord that  they  do  add  3  per  cent  That  would  be  $800,000  on 
$10,000,000  invested.  I  allowed  for  brokerage  6  cents  per  sack,  or 
$123,738 ;  the  insurance,  $50,000 ;  official  salaries,  including  attomoys, 
$70,500 

Mr.  FoR]>KEY  (interposing).  This  is  for  the  11  factories? 

Mr.  CoMBa  This  is  for  the  Great  Western  Su^r  Co.  Expert 
worK  $25,000;  office  foroe  at  head  office  and  incidental  expenste, 
$75,000,  which  makes  a  total  of  $784^38,  or  82  cents  per  bag. 

Mr.  FoiH>NBY.  In  those  figures  you  estimated  on  300  pounds,  which 
would  make  96  cents. 

Mr.  CoHB&  I  am  not  figuring  on  pounds,  Mr.  Fordney.  I  am 
figuring  32  cents  per  bag  overhead  charges  added  to  $2.80.  and  $2.80 
includes,  as  I  saidi,  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  makes  it  $3.12? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  makes  my  cost  for  this  sugar  sold,  brokerage 
paid,  $3.12. 
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The  Ctutuo)!.  Wlttt  Ihe  iMkernge  paidt 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  In  obiwr  wordB^  tkst  k  die  oort  ef  pnodMiAg  a 
poiuMl  ol  beefeAisar  at  these  iaetoviesV 

Mr.  Ccanaa.  Tes,  sir;  I  fasTe  added  &  C6u4a  a  liag  f or  M^llhig  the 
mfkTf  bii6 1  have  learned  that  it  ia  only  8  oents. 

Mr.  FoBtmsT.  Doea  ihafe  indiide  all  expense  ict  emiAojiMi  not  ifl- 
etaded  in  j^r  figure  of  $e.60f 

Mr»  Oomsk  In  that  eaqp^nde  is  included  the  field  maatagere  and 
the  superintendents  corerisff  the  season  at  each  £aotory. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  also  the  bookkeepers  and  the  animal  empkry^ees 
who  are  employed  all  the  time  by  the  company  ? 

Mr«  COHBs.  Yes,  sir;  8,050  men  employed  at  this  time;  and,  then, 
also  is  included  the  superintendent  and  the  field  men,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  it  includes  every  expense  which  the 
smar  manufacturers  incur  except  charges  for  depreciation  9 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  allowed  tor. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  it  includes  every  diarge  except  dividende  on 
their  stock  or  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  G>ilB6.  I  have  allowed  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  it  includes  everything? 

Mr.  CoiCBS.  Yes,  «r;  ^  per  cent  on  the  investment  is  allowed  in 
thie  eetiitoate. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  any  expense  or  charge  which  you  can  recalk 
which  they  are  subjected  to,  which  is  not  induded  in  vour  tstimflte? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  nothings  unless  it  wotdd  be  of  an  incidental 
nature.    I  have  tried  not  to  overlook  anythinl^^ 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Your  fibres  are  $3.12  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
Mr.  Morey's  figures,  as  giyen  in  his  testimony,  which  I  noticed  yes- 
teiday^  are  $8.6d  to  $8.75. 

Sir.  CoMse.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Morey  figures  it.  I  am  jaet 
giving  my  own  figtltes  as  I  understand  it« 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  the  figure  he  gave.  Efave  you  any  means 
of  oofaparitig  the  two  in  order  to  see  where  the  difference  comes  int 

Mr.  Combs.  I  expect  to  take  his  testimony  which  you  have  here 
and  compare  it  and  see  where  the  difference  is,  but  I  nave  not  oom- 
pared  the  figures  aa  yet. 

The  Chaibmak.  Mr.  Combs,  is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
preeeot  to  the  ccMnmittee? 

Mr«  CoUBS.  Mr.  Chainnan^  I  see  Mr.  Fordney,  in  hde  e3q)lanation 
<rf  my  testimony,  whm  I  said  under  our  new  schedule  we  got  for 
beets  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  and  25  cents  a  unit,  in  his  figures  all  the 
w»  thiroiigh  he  haa  figured  it  at  21  cents. 

Mr.  FobmTey.  I  lUst  gave  the  units,  but  I  did  not  give  the  f  rac* 
tions.    It  was  one-half  per  cent. 

Mr*  Combs.  But  I  said  we  were  to  get  25  cents  a  unit  for  every- 
thifl^  over  a  certain  amount,  and  in  your  fiffures  you  computed  it  at 
fil  eeirts  a  unit)  and  it  has  gone  in  the  record  that  way. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  thank  you  for  the  correction.  It  should  be  25 
oentsi  Mr.  Ccwibs? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 


I 
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TESTIMONT  OF  IDL  F&KSK  C.  lOWKT— XmUed. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  there  are  one  or  two  matters  supple^ 
miantary  to  your  previous  testimony  to  which  I  wish  to  direcfc  your 
attention.  First,  what  percentage  of  the  total  customs  revenue  does 
sugar  produce,  and  how  much  should  the  duty  be  reduced  9 

Mr.  liOWRY.  The  Government  figures  show  that  for  the  year  191^ 
the  duty  collected  on  sugar  was  $52,810,995.81,  and  tiiat  figures  out 
just  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  get  17  per  cent  of  all  of  our 
revenue  from  suear,  or  did  that  year  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  from  imported  sugar,  which  is  a  little  over  60 

Ser  cent  of  the  sugar  we  use,  the  balance  coming  from  domestic  pro- 
uction  and  from  our  insular  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  The  bulk  of  that  coming  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  bulk  of  the  duty  sugars  comine  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  reduction  could  be  made  and  still 
produce  a  revenue? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Taking  the  Government  figures  from  1900  to  1910, 
inclusive,  they  show  that  the  average  in  bond  cost  of  sugar  imported 
was  2.443. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  For  the  period  from  1900  to  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Inclusive? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  years,  then? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  all  sugar,  low-grade  sugar 
and  high-grade  sugar  and  Cuban  sugar,  on  which  there  is  a  20  per 
cent  preferential  tariff;  and  I  figure  that  the  full  duty  rate  of  1.685 
on  that  basis  would  be  69  jjer  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  mention  low-grade  sugar ;  how  much  of  that  is 
low-grade  sugar? 

Mr.  LoWKY.  I  can  not  find  any  report  that  gives  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the  total 
imports  of  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  I  should  think  it  might  raise  that  average  10 
points.  In  other  words,  instead  of  making  the  average  price — which 
IS  what  the  domestic  factory  would  have  to  figure  on  for  the  value 
of  foreign  sugars — ^2.44,  it  might  be  2.54. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  the  total  would  have  to  be  of 
low  grade  to  raise  that  10  points,  or  are  you  simply  jumping  at  a 
conclusion  or  have  you  figured  it? 

Mr.  Lowry.  In  reaching  that  conclusion  I  included  not  only  the 
low  grade,  but  I  included  the  amounts  which  come  from  Cuba  at 
the  preferential  rate.  That  is  just  a  guess;  yes.  I  have  no  way  of 
getting  at  it  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  in-bond  values  for  the  last 
10  years? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  figuring  at  the  price  that 
the  domestic  factory  would  have  to  figure  on  foreign  sugars  if  the  duty 
was  reduced,  if  we  add  that  figure  of  2.44,  which,  as  I  say,  is  a  little 
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too  low,  but  we  will  take  that  figure,  and  we  add  47  cents  duty  on 
96^  test,  which  is  the  rate  of  duty  charged  by  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France 

Mr.  FoRDNBY  (interposing).  Forty-seven  cents  for  refined? 

Mr.  LowRT.  No;  raw  suffar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  2.91  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  would  be  2.91;  yes.  Then  the  average  price 
between  raw  and  refined  sugars  has  been  89  points.  With  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  there  would  be  some  saving.  I  have  added  that  in 
as  85  points.  That  would  be  3.763.  Then  I  have  taken  the  average 
advantage  which  the  domestic  beet-sugar  factory  has  in  the  way  of 
'  freight  as  25  points.  I  think  that  is  probably  too  low,  because  most 
of  them  are  in  the  West,  where  their  protection  is  larger  than  that — 
65  points,  and  so.  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNSY.  In  Michigan  it  is  way  in  excess  of  the  freight. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Well,  I  think  you  will  find  that  Michigan  sells  a  good 
deal  of  its  sugar  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin ;  and  they 
have  an  advantage  there  of  perhaps  15  or  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  in  Michigan  as  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  in  Michigan ;  but  I  have  taken 
an  average  of  25  points,  which  seems  to  be  most  conservative.  That 
would  make  the  price  which  the  beet,  men  would  have  to  figure  on 
4.01 ;  that  is,  not  adding,  of  course,  any  expenses  for  administrative 
expense,  selling  expense,  and  so  on.  So  it  would  be  somewhat  higher 
thlBin  that.  If  they  can  produce  sugar  around  8  cents  a  pound,  as 
some  of  this  evidence  seems  to  show,  it  would  show  them  a  cent  a 
pound  profit,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  reduced  the  duty  to  what  the  duties  are  in 
these  foreign  countries,  it  would  still  leave  them  that  profit  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  countries? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  rates  of  duty  now  charged  on  imported  sugars  in 
Germany  are  47  cents  on  raw  and  52  cents  on  refined ;  in  France,  48 
cents  on  raw  and  53  cents  on  refined ;  Austria,  47  cents  on  raw  and 
62  cents  on  refined ;  Belgium,  48  cents  on  raw  and  53  cents  on  refined. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  could  reduce  the  duty  about  1  cent  a 
pound  and  still  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  they  are  ? 
•  Mr.  LowRY.  More  than  a  cent  a  poimd. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  figures  you  gave  a  few  minutes  ago  of  69 
cents,  did  you  mean  that  the  duty  collected  on  all  sugars  imported, 
duty  paid  or  free,  would  average  69  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

ilx,  LowRY.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  quite  been  able  to  satisfy 
my  mind  on  from  this  Treasury  report. 
.  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  what  did  you  menn  by  69  cents? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  under  the  heading  here  "  Dutiable  sugar,''  and 
it  shows  the  amount  collected.  Now,  in  the  next  column  it  says 
**  Free  and  dutiable,"  and  I  notice,  for  example,  under  the  dutiable 
column  in  1906  it  shows  the  number  of  pounds  imported  was 
8.979,831,430,  and  then  under  the  column  "  Free  and  dutiable  "  it 
liows  3,979,331,430  pounds;  so,  you  see,  the  figure  is  the  same  in 
each  column.  So  I  have  taken  it  on  the  basis  that  it  includes  every- 
thing, both  free  and  dutiable.  ,     xr  •    j  ox  x 

Mr.  FoRnNEY.  It  must,  because  we  produced  in  the  United  States 
about  900,000  tons  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  last  year. 
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Mr.  LowBY*  Ye«. 

Mr.  FcNRDNET.  And  w«  consnmed  3^50,000  toik^ 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDKRY.  So  wti  impcfptedj  in  rouiid  numbers,  twd  lUid  otte- 
half  million  tons. 

Mr.  XiOWRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY,  Now,  about  how  much— ^600,000  tons  of  that  ^ame 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  RieO"  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Gh  no ;   over  888,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Ei^t  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  from- — - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Hawaii,  Porto  Kioo,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mr.  FoRONBY.  That  wonld  leave  1,700,000  tons  of  dutiable  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  see  if  those  importatioi^  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  are  included  m  these  figures  we  should 
deduct  them,  ajid  that  would  make  the  percentage  rate  of  duty  paid 
higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Very  much.  It  would  be  above  1.86,  because  Cuban 
sugar  is  the  lowest  duty-paid  sugar  that  comes  into  our  market 
Instead  of  beinff  6& ' 


Mr.  LowRY.  9ix^-nine  per  cent  imported 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  imported  sugar  is 
dutiable  sugar;  is  that  what  you  mean  by  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  dutv  amounts  to  69  per  cent  reduced  to  the 
percentage  basis ;  that  is  what  he  means.  In  other  words,  the  duty 
IS  equivalent  to  a  69  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  correct  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  based  on  the  full  duty  of  1.96  per  pound. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  I  say  the  full  rate  of  duty— 1.685— is  e€[ual  to 
69  per  cent,  but  that  is  too  small,  because  those  free  sugafs  are  in- 
cluded in  there  apparently. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Sugar  paying  a  dutv  of  1.685,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum under  the  present  law,  you  say  tnat  69  per  cent  of  the  imparted 
sugar  paid  that  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Only  T2,000  tons  paid  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  To  make  it  clear,  I  will  repeat.  ^  I  say  that  if  we  had 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  imported^  and  divide  it  by  the  total  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  importations  of  sugar  and  figure  that  out 
as  so  much  per  pound  and  then  took  the  average  in-bond  price  of 

foreign  sugars  for  the  same  years,  we  will  find no;  I  should  say 

take  that  and  the  average  in-bond  price  of  foreign  sugars  for  a 
period  of  years  was  2.443.  That  was  the  price  of  the  sugars.  Then, 
if  we  took  the  full  rate  of  duty,  L685 

Mr.  FoHDNEY,  For  this  whole  number  of  years! 

Mr.  IjOWry.  Yes.  It  has  l)een  the  same  for  all  those  years.  We 
will  find  that  it  is  69  per  cent  of  the  total— at  the  rate  of  69  per  ceirt. 
I  noticed  that  Mr.  Willett  said  that  tlie  bounties  paid  by  the  Euro- 
pean countries  were  0.31  points.  I  did  not  understand  that,  because 
our  Government  reofulations  provided  that  when  a  country  pays  ft 
bounty  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  the  bounty  in  addition  to  the 
regular  rates  of  duty  will  be  assessed  rand  I  find  that  in  the  old 
bounty  days  the  Government  only  assessed  a  countervailing  duty 
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from  GrenntBy  of  0«2d9  per  pound  on  raw  sagars  aaid  0.318  per  pound 
on  refined;  in  Austria,  0.203  on  raw  sugar  and  0.293  on  refined;  in 
Holland,  0.211  on  raw  sugar  and  0.239  on  refined;  Belgium,  0.841 
on  raw  and  0.385  on  refined.  That  led  me  to  believe  that  those 
amounts  equalled  the  bounties  paid  hy  those  foreign  countries* 

Mr.  FoRDNsr.  I  wish  you  would  ^ve  the  eommittee  the  rate  of 
duty  collected  on  Cuban  sugar,  showing  the  time  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  imported. 

Mr.  LowRv.  The  rate  of  duty ! 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  the  arerage.  That  is,  before  you  get  through. 
It  will  take  some  time,  perhaps. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  have  not  the  figures  here  to  do  that.  I  have  figures 
here  that  might  be  interesting;  that  show  the  average  rate  of  duties 
collected  on  all  importaticms 

The  Chairm AK.  Well,  what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Free  and  dutiable  included  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  just  dutiable.    In  1910,  41.62  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  was  the  average  duty  we  col- 
lected in  1910  on  articles  the  Government  did  collect  a  duty  on. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  CHAntMAN.  And  the  sugar  duty  figured  whatt 

Mr.  LowRY.  Fifty-nine  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Figured  from  the  Cuban  rate,  what  would  it  have 
figured  ? 

Mr.  Foiu>KKT«  8ixty-nine  per  ient  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  liOWRx.  That  is  m^sit  the»e  figures  seem  to  show. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  last  year  the  duty  was  41  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  duty-paid  sugar.    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No,  no;  on  all  importations — the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  on  all  importations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Free  and  dutiable? 

Mr.  LoWRT.  On  everything — silks  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  I  understand  now ;  I  thought  you  were  talking 
sQ^r. 

The  Chairman.  No.  In  other  words,  his  proposition  is  that,  while 
the  average  duty  collected  was  41  per  cent  on  all  articles,  the  aver- 
age sugar  duty  was  65  per  cent.    I  believe  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
and  to  call  to  your  attention  was  that  if  Germany,  for  example,  with 
their  present  rate  of  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  47  cents,  was  still  grant- 
ing a  bounty  equal  to  2.59 — and  I  might  mention  that  whether  or 
not  that  or  Mr.  Willett's  rate  of  86  cents  is  the  correct  rate  can  be 
confirmed  by  the  Treasury  Department — they  will  know  why  they 
charge  this  countervailing  duty.  That  will  make  a  total  protection, 
direct  bounty  and  indirect,  through  their  duty  of  7.29,  against  our 
full  rate  at  present  of  1.685.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  almost 
two  and  one-third  times  as  much  protection  or  bounty  for  the  do- 
mestic industry  as  the  German  factories  have. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  German  factories  had  under  the  old 
bounty  system. 

Mr.  IJowRY.  That  is  it;  as  the  German  factories  would  have  if 
the  bounties  were  continued  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Or  if  they  were  renewed. 
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Mr.  LowRT.  Yes ;  and  we  now  Jiave  8^  times  as  much  as  the  German 
factories  have. 

The  Chaibman.  We  now  have  3^  times  as  much  protection  for 
our  domestic  producers  as  the  Grermans? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes;  and  Germany  is  one  of  the  largest  beet-sugar 
producing  countries  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  we  compare  with  France? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Ger- 
many.   You  say  it  is  3^  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  Germany. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  said  it  was  47  points  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  do  you  mean  by  points  ? 

Mr.  LowRY,  0.47  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  compare  it  with  France,  and  see  how  much 
more  protection  we  have  got  than  they  have  got. 

Mr.  LowRY.  France  and  Grermany  and  Austria  and  Belgium, 
which  are  the  principal  convention  countries,  are  all  charging  the 
same  rates  of  duty,  practically  0.47  or  0.48  in  the  case  of  France. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  about  3^  times  as  much  protection  as 
those  countries  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.    Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  notice  that  he  has  included  Russia,  which  is 
a  very  large  sugar-growing  country. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  was  very  anxious  to  review  the  Russia  situation  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  we  are  to  have  an  average  of  anything  like  the 
European  production,  Russia  oueht  to  be  figured  in* 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  not  giving  that  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  a  tariff  there. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  do  that  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  that  now? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  I  could  do  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  A  roll  call  summons  us  to  the  House,  and  there- 
fore we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

aiter  recess. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.1o  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  PBAKK  C.  LOWEY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  wore  about  to  explain  the  Rus- 
sian situation.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  us  your  idea  of  what  would 
be  the  result  of  this  proposition.  T\  ould  European  countries,  in  deal- 
ing with  us,  look  on  our  sugar  tariff  as  a  bounty  if  we  were  to  under- 
take to  export  our  domestic  sugars? 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  understand  your  question  to  mean,  if  we  attempted 
to  ship  any  American  beet  sugar  to  Germany  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  Germany  or  Austria  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  they 
would. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  that? 
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Mr.  LowBY.  I  say  that,  first,  because  that  is  the  light  in  which  our 
own  Government  regards  a  protective  tariff  on  foreign  sugars.  They 
regard  that  tariff  as  a  bounty. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  LowBT.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  October  term,  1902,  187  U.  S.,  496,  in  the  case  of  Downs  v.  The 
United  States.  In  rendering  that  decision  the  court  stated  that  Rus- 
sian sugars  were  to  be  excluded  unless  they  paid  a  countervailing 
duty. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  holding  that  under  our  tariff  laws 
the  tariff  duty  ought  to  be  higher  on  our  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  held  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  was  because  Russia  paid  a  bounty  to  her  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Lowby.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  get  to. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  Do  you  consider  our  tariff  as  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  I  can  very  quickly  show  you  that  it  is  not 
at  all. 

Mr.  Lowby.  Well,  shaU  I  give  my  testimony  or  will  you  give 
yours? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  not  be  too  sarcastic. 

Mr.  Lowby.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic. 

The  Chaibmak.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  have  this. 

Mr.  Lowby.  The  Supreme  Court  said,  at  page  513 : 

Conversely,  a  bounty  upon  production  operates  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  bounty 
upon  exportation,  since  It  opens  to  the  manufacturer  a  foreign  market  for  bis 
mercbandise  produced  in  excess  of  tbe  demand  at  borne.  A  protective  tariff 
is  tbe  most  familiar  instance  of  tbis,  since  it  enables  tbe  manufacturer  to  ex- 
port tbe  surplus  for  wbicb  tbere  is  no  demand  at  bome.  ♦  •  ♦  If  tbe 
additional  bounty  paid  by  Russia  upon  exx)orted  sugar  were  tbe  result  of  a 
bigb  protective  tariff  upon  foreign  sugar,  and  a  furtber  enbancement  of  prices 
by  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  free  sugar  put  upon  tbe  market,  we  should 
regard  tbe  effect  of  sucb  regulations  as  being  simply  a  bounty  upon  production. 

At  page  515,  the  court  says: 

Tbe  mere  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  3  rubles  per  pood,  paid  ai)on 
foreign  sugar  is,  like  all  protective  duties,  a  bounty,  but  is  a  bounty  upon  pro- 
duction and  not  upon  exportation. 

The  Chaibman.  They  said  there  that  the  Russian  duty  Was  really 
a  bounty  upon  production. 

Mr.  Lowby.  I  consider  this  subject  is  particularly  interesting  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  tariff  is  under  discussion. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  ? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Yes ;  a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court.  The  Consti- 
tution, Article  I,  section  8,  provides  that  Congress  may  levy  taxes 
to  "provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  in  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U*  S.,  649),  it  was  claimed 
that  this  provision  was  not  broad  enough  to  allow  for  the  payment 
of  a  bounty  to  the  Louisiana  planters,  as  provided  in  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  same  point  was  raised  in  United  States  v.  Realty  Com- 
pany (163  U.  S.,427). 
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The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  Louisiana  sugar  case,  when  they 
did  make  a  bounty,  and  the  constitutionality  of  that  was  questi(mecL 

Mr.  LowRY.  As  I  see  it,  the  Supreme  Court  first  decides  that  a 
protective  duty  is  a  bounty,  and  then  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Under  that  we  can  impose  a  countervailing  duty 
upon  German  sugar  or  Cuban  sugar  or  sugar  from  any  country  in  ih^ 
world  coming  here,  except  from  England.  Every  country  that  has 
a  duty  upon  sugar  then  should  be  considered,  under  your  construe* 
tion  of  that  duty,  as  being  a  bounty-paid  country,  and  therefore  we 
would  be  entitled  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar  coming 
from  every  country. 

Mr.  LowRY.  T  suppose  the  court  would  be  called  upon  to  decide 
the  difference  between  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 
It  says  that  a  high  protective  tariff  is  a  bounty. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  It  doee  not  make  anjr  difference  whether  it  is  high 
or  low,  so  long  as  it  is  a  protective  tariff.  Germany  has  a  protective 
tariff,  and  so  has  Cuba. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  80  has  every  other  country 
that  makes  sugar,  except  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  think  ttiat  we  should  impose,  under  law, 
according  to  our 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  I  do  not  know.    I  only  cite  these  rulings. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  has  no  bearing  upon  it  at  all,  in  my  opinion.  I 
would  not  think  so.  That  relates  absolutely  to  a  bounty  paid  over 
there. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  no  bounty  paid  in 
Hussia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  There  is  no  bounty  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  ask  him  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  because  of  th^ 
bounty  paid  in  Bussia. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  did  that  ? 

Mr.  FoROT^EY.  Yes, 
•  Mr.  Lo%\TiY.  It  was  some  Russian  sugars  that  the  case  came. up  on. 
As  commission  merchants  in  New  York,  we  had  been  ^ling,  as  rep- 
resejitatives  of  a  man  in  Hamburg,  Max  Muller,  Russian  crystals, 
and  they  had  lieen  coming  in  under  the  regular  rate  of  duty;  1.95 
was  the  tariff  on  them.  We  had  begun  to  build  up  quite  a  nice 
business  with  the  joaanufacturing  trao^,  or  at  least  with  the  mer- 
chants who  sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  that  was  causing 
more  or  less  disturbance  in  refined  sugar  circles,  and  one  day  the 
Treasury  Departminit  made  a  rulin|^  that  thereafter  all  RossiiiD 
sugars  imported  muat  pay  a  eoimtervailing  daty  of  about  three- 
fourths  ol  a  cjsnt  a  pouidd.  They  did  not  even  give  the  n^erchants 
who  had  purchased  the  dugM — and  as  a  matti^r  of  fact  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  afloat  at  the  time^a  chance  to  turn  aroand.  They  clapped 
it  on  right  away,  and  thoas  men  lost  veirv  heavily^.  One  company 
]o6t  enough  so  that  it  enppled  them  g4>  tnat  tbev  a£terwardH  wea^ 
out  of  business.  The  case  was  tried,  and  it  nsaUy  reached  tha 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  case  you  cited? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  that  is  the  case  1  cited. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  asked  me  if  I  did  that.  Do  not  nnderatand 
me  to  sa^  that  I  was  the  man  who  influenced  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  impose  that  countervailing  duty.  I  did  not  say  that,  l  was 
one  of  seFeral  who  did  go  to  the  Secr^ry  of  the  Treasurr  and  ask 
that  it  b^  done,  aad  the  Treasury  did  do  it  because  of  the  bounty 

Slid  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in 
usfiia. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Russian  Government  at  that  time  pay  a 
bounty  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  FoKDNVT.  Qh,  yes. 
•  The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Lowry  ? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes. 

The  CoTAiBMAN.  All  right 

Mr.  L/)WRT.  If  the  committee  will  go  to  the  record  of  that  case 
they  will  ast  the  whole  thing,  but  T  have  here  a  letter  otitlining  the 
situation  from  the  counsel  who  tried  the  case.    Shall  I  rend  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  LowRY  (reading) : 

The  Russian  sugar  case  provided  that  the  ministry  should  estimate  annually 
the  probable  consumption  of  sugar  and  the  iw)sslble  production:  npijortlon  to 
met  ipaDQiaftiirer  bis  I'troportlouate  shore  of  the  domestic  market ;  impose  an 
excise  taK  on  the  allotted  amount  and  a  double  excise  tax  on  sngar  produced  In 
excess  of  the  allotment.  A  hl^ch  protective  tariff  insured  the  home  market  and 
the  consumer  was  protected  by  a  maximum  price  tixe<l  by  the  (iovemment. 
All  excise  taxes  were  remitted  on  exjwrtation.  The  refiner  locateil  in  a  popu- 
lous dMrtet  for  from  the  seaooast  wanted  to  sell  more  than  h!s  allotment 
•jmI  wm  viUing  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  reAuer  located  at  the  seaport 
was  wlUHig  to  sell  his  privilege  of  placing  his  allotment  on  the  home  market, 
which  In  his  case  might  be  a  less  active  market  than  in  the  intevlor.  The  in- 
terior refiner  could  afford  to  pa^'  an  amoimt  approximating  the  diflference  be- 
twcMn  his  ceat  of  iiroductlon,  plus  tlie  excise  tux,  and  the  iniee  i)revaiHng  on 
Ills  Iwsal  market.  The  exporter  cimld  afford  to  accept  a  prlc^  which,  added 
to  the  fryelgn  market  price  of  Ma  exportation,  would  insure  him  a  profit.  On 
these  two  factors  was  based  the  value  and  price  of  the  transferable  export 
eertlflcate  fseued  by  the  Government,  shifting  from  the  exporter  to  the  interior 
mareiiant  the  riia^t  to  pot  on  the  local  Interior  market  an  amount  of  sugar 
eqmil  to  the  amount  originally  alhjtted  to  the  seaport  merchant  and  by  hlin 

ex(K>rted> 

•  t'nder  secUon  5  of  the  Dingley  Act  a  countervailing  duty  was  imi)osed  on 
foreign  prodttcts  benefited  by  a  bounty  on  exix)rtatlon.  Tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  the  price  received  by  the  exiwrter  ^)r  his  certificate  was  In 
0fEact  a  IwuBtr  on  «xp<>rtatJom,  and  tW»  whs  the  subject  of  the  Russian  sugar 
case.    (Downs  v.  U.  S-  1S7  U.  S.,  4»6.  October  term,  1902.) 

The  &ct  was  that  the  man  in  the  interior  of  Russia  was  allotted 
first  by  the  Government  the  privile^  of  selling  on  the  home  market 
so  many  pounds  of  sugar.  If  he  produced  and  tried  to  sell  on  the 
home  marfcafc  more  than  his  allotment,  he  had  to  pay  a  double  tax,  so 
that  that  absohitely  prevented  his  doing  so.  He  got  the  full  price, 
because  of  the  high  protective  tariff,  for  his  product. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  wa«  the  high  pi'oteetive  tariff:  do  you  re- 
member? 

The  Chairman.  In  Russia,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ye& 
.   Mr.  IjDwur.  You  will  get  that  in  your  consular  reportK. 

Mr.  Fo»NEY.  No ;  I  want  to  know  where  you  got  it.  You  call  it  a 
high  protecdTe  tariff,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  Uigh  or  low* 
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Mr.  LowRY.  The  customs  duty  was  8.68  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
excise  duty  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  This  was  in  1905.  I  think  it  was  the  same  at  the  time 
I  refer  to.    In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  changed  now. 

Mr.  Majlby.  Eight  cents  a  pound  i 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  8.58  cents;  and  sugar  was  selling  in  Russia  at 
that  time  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  they  wanted  to  keep  everything  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  J  agree  with  you;  it  was  pretty  high.  That 
is  just  a  little  above  ours. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  see,  in  that  case  the  protection  rendered  the  Rus- 
sian producer  was  the  difference  between  the  customs  duty  of  8  cents 
a  poimd  and  the  excise  tax,  which  would  be  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  What  did  sugar  sell  for  in  Russia  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  9.15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  a  duty  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  8.58  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  8.58  cents? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  Russian  Government  passed  a  law 
regulating  the  price  of  sugar,  and  they  would  not  allow  them  to 
charge  more  than  a  certain  price.  That  is  what  we  will  have  to  do 
here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  difference  was  57  cents  a  hundred  pounds ;  9.16 
against  8.58  for  the  tariff.  That  gives  57  cents  for  manufacturing 
and  refining  in  Russia,  if  they  could  manufacture  for  the  difference 
between  the  tariff  and  the  price  it  sold  at. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No.  The  point,  as  I  see  it,  was  that  a  Russian  i*efin- 
ery  had  their  cost  of  production,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  the 
excise  tax  to  be  added  to  that.  If  their  cost  of  production  was  3 
cents  and  the  excise  tax  was  2^  cents,  before  they  could  begin  to  get  a 
profit  they  would  have  to  pay  &i  cents.  Then,  if  this  was  the  retail 
price,  9.15  cents,  I  suppose  the  lactory  price  might  be  8  cents,  under 
those  conditions.  So  tnat  it  gave  them  a  very  handsome  profit,  and 
they  could  afford  to  make  more  than  their  allotment  for  the  domestic 
market  and  sell  the  surplus  for  export  at  cost,  or  even  imder  cost. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  agreement  entered  into  by  all  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  at  the  so-called  Brussels  conference,  about  that 
time  or  shortly  after  that  time,  abolished  all  bounties  and  cartels,  by 
whatever  name  they  wei-e  called,  in  practically  every  country,  did 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Russia  for  a  number  of  years  was  not  a  party  to  that 
conference. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  Brussels  conference? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  it  yet. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Germany  became  a  party  ? 

Mr.  I^WRY.  Germany  did. 

Mr.  Fordney.  She  was  the  last  to  come  in,  I  think. 

Mr.  LowRY.  But,  you  see,  to  bring  that  to  our  own  market  here, 
if  the  present  tariff,  for  example,  remained,  and  if  the  average  price 
in  our  locd  market  was  5  cente  a  pound  for  sugar,  and  the  £>me8tic 
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beet-sugar  producers  produced  all  the  sugar  we  consumed  in  our 
local  market  and  got  5  cents  a  pound  for  it,  if  their  cost  was  3  cents, 
they  would  make  §  cents  a  pound  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

'Mr.  LowBY.  Now,  they  could  well  afford  to  make  more  sugar  and 
sell  it  at  2  cents  a  pound  profit,  and  do  a  bigger  business,  and  keep 
their  plants  running,  and  when  that  sugar  was  exported,  it  wotid 
certainly  be  ruled  against  by  those  nations  which  are  parties  to  the 
Brussels  conference. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Where  in  the  world  do  you  get  any  such  inference 
from  any  law  on  our  statute  books,  that  if,  as  I  understand,  it,  the 
domestic  producers  were  to  produce  all  the  sugar  we  consumed  in  this 
coimtry,  and  we  still  retained  the  same  rate  of  duty  against  foreign 
sugar,  if  our  domestic  industry  were  to  produce  more  than  we  comd 
consume  and  then  export  some,  a  countervailing  duty  would  be 
imposed  it?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  for  ?    We  pay  no  bounty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  believe  you  would  find  that  foreign  countries  con- 
strued our  high  protective  .tariff  as  a  bounty,  and  they  would  make 
a  rulinjT  against  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNE Y.  Then  why  do  they  not  do  it  now  ?  -  ' 

Mr.  LowRY.  None  of  our  sugar  is  exported, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Germany  is  an  exporting  country. 

Mr.  LowRY.  None  of  our  sugars  are  ever  exported. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  Germany.  She 
has  an  import  duty.    Cuba  has  an  import  duty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Every  country  in  the  world  that  exports  sugar  has 
an  import  duty,  except  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why^  then,  do  not  these  other  countries  impose  a 
countervailing  duty  now?  The  same  condition  would  exist  then  as 
exists  to-day,  only  it  does  not  exist  against  this  coimtry  because  we 
are  not  exporters.  All  other  countries  are.  It  is  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Bidleu,  who  is  an  attorney  and  is  well  posted  m  the  sugar 
business,  and  represents  Hawaiian  sugar  manufacturers,  that  that 
was  tried  against  Philippine  sugar,  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
bounty. 

Mr.  liOWRY.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  time  that  was  tried,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  Philippine  sugars  were  not  admitted  to  this 
country  free.  They  paid  a  duty.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  you 
will  find,  too,  that  the  case  was  so  small  that  other  governments  did 
not  want  to  take  issue  with  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Whether  they  came  here  to  an  important  amount 
cut  no  figure,  so  long  as  they  had  an  import  duty  on  their  sugar; 
that  is  the  case  you  are  arguing  with  us,  against  our  domestic  indus- 
try.   The  Philippines  do  have  an  import  duty  now  on  sugar.    Why? 

Mr,  LowRY.  I  did  not  know  any  sugar  was  imported  into  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LowRT.  It  mitst  be  a  very  small  amount. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  whatever  it  is,  they  have  a  duty  on  imported 
au£ar,  put  on  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Ilr.  Ix)WRY.  Well,  I  still  think  that  you  will  find  that  what  I  said 
is  correct,  and  if  you  want  to  test  it  you  can  easily  do  so.  Biiit,  of 
course,  if  the  amount  to  be  exported  and  dumped  into  these  ether 
countries  was  not  large,  they  probably  would  not  take  issue  with  us 
until  it  was  large.    I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion,  as  you  will  fin^. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Perhaps  you  are  right;  but  you  are  focusii^g  yqur 
views  at  a  very  long  range  when  you  talk  of  our  .exporting  sugar. 

Mr.  liOWRY.  Well,  that  was  not  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  I 
have  referred  many  times  to  the  high  protective  iiariff  tis  a  bounty,  and 
I  wanted  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bounty;  and  I  think 
this  does  substantiate  it.  Now,  if  it  is  t\\Q  opinion  of  the  committ^ 
that  it  does  not,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  never  been  imposed  by  any  government  in  the 
world,  has  it,  under  circunLstances  such  as  exist  here? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know  of  its  ever  being  tried  out ;  but,  as  you 
say,  we  are  not  exporters  of  domestic  sugar,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
for  some  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  would  like  to  see  the  time 
come  when  we  would  produce  more  sugar  in  this  coiintry  than  we 
consume*.    Then  we. certainly  would  have  cheap  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Russia  does  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Partly  because  of  their  excise  tax. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  it,. exactly. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  that  is  just  the  point.  If  we  produced  all  -tke 
sugar  we  consumed,  we  would  have  to  have  an  excise  tax,  would 
we  not  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whv  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  all  of  this  revenue  we  need  ? 
That  is  one  of  the  points  that  the  sugar  pien  make — ^that  we  have 
got  to  have  a  duty  to  get  i*evenue.  * 

Mr.  FoBDjNEY.  You  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  sugar,  and  where 
do  you  propose  to  get  it  ?    That  is  for  you,  and  not  me. 

Mr.  LowRY.  When  I  was  here  in  August  I  said  I  thought  that  the 
rates  of  duty  should  be  cut  in  half.  That  would  bring  them  down  to 
80  points  on  raw  sugar  and  20  per  qent  Jess  on  Cuban  sugare,  and  it 
would  give  us  $26,000,000.  Now,  I  also  said  that  I  thought  all  do- 
mestic sugars — not  Cuba,  but  Porto  Rico,  -Hawaii,  Philippine,  I^ui- 
siana,  and  domestic  l)eet — should  pay  an  internal  tax  of  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Forney.  If  you  change  our  protective  system  or  policy  from 
protection  to  the  inaustry  and  impose  a  tax  upon  them 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  are  talking  revenue,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  a  double  dose  of  free  trade  tor  the  sugar 
industiy.  Taking  off  the  protective  tariff  woidd  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  LowRY.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  continue 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Roughly,  taking  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton,  we  have 
1,500,000  tons,  practically;  and  that,  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
would  be  $7,500,000  added  to  your  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  $33,500,000.  Now,  when  the  duties  were  re- 
moved in  1891  consumption  increased  in  one  year  23  per  cent,  so 
that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  consumption  under  this 
ruling  would  increase  10  per  cent.  That  would  mean  that  10  per 
cent  more  sugar  would  be  imported.  That  would  bring  us  up 
$2,600,000.  That  would  give  us  frpm  sugar  $36,000,000.  It  would 
give  the  domestic  industry  a  protection  of  about  a  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  which  is  the  same  protection  granted  by  Germany,  France, 
and  Austria,  and  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  at  that  time  our  &ovemment  offered  a  bounty  to 
the  domestic  industry  of  2  cents  a  pound.  You  have  not  taken  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Why  should  we? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  principally  what  lowered  the  price  of  9Ugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  a  tax,  but  a  bounty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  a  bounty  of  2  cents.  That  had  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  price  of  sugar,  certamly,  and  did. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Why? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  ask  me  why?  A  sugar  manufacturer,  as 
you  are,  ask  me  why.  I  can  tell  you  why.  It  costs  the  Louisiana 
planter  to-day  3.76  cents,  or  the  beet-sugar  industry,  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  manufacturer  would  get  2-  cents.  That  would 
leave  him  1.75  cents  cost  of  production,  less  the  bounty.  Could  b© 
not  afford  to  sell  sugars  cheaper  than  he  is  selling  them  to-day? 

Mr.  liOWRY.  Louisiana  sug^ars  did  not  fix  the  market.  The  market 
was  fixed  by  the  value  of  imported  sugars  plus  the  duty,  and  the 
Government  conceded  that  that  price  would  be  so  low  that  Louisiana 
could  not  live.  We  will  say  it  was  4  cents  a  pound.  So  they  said 
to  Louisiana,  "  You  only  get  4  cents  a  pound,  tinder  this  you  ivould 
quite  starve  to  death,"  and  they  gave  them  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
Louisiana  people  put  it  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  they  not  sell  the  sugar  for  less  than  they  were 
selling  it  for? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Ijouisiana  at  that  time  was  producing  perhaps  300,000 

tons. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Fordney,  you  have  not  gotten  an  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  whether  the  pnce  was  reduced. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Well 

^fr.  Fordney.  I  bought  sugar  then  for  3.70. 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  were  happy  days  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  had  a  bounty  and  got  5.70  cents. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  agree  that  Louisiana  fixed  the  price  of  sugar 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  never  knew  you  to  agree  with  me  on  any- 
thing. What  was  it  that  fixed  the  value  of  sugar  two  or  three  mpnths 
ago — the  value  of  foreign  sugars  or  the  donjestic  iudustry  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  the  domestic  industry  did  their  share. 

Mr.  Fqrdney.  Here  is  what  your  boss  says — yoyr  orgi^nization, 
your  committee,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Spreck^s  sai4  in  an  interview 
recently : 

I  Mleve  that  Ui^  peak  of  the  upward  inovement  Ims  been  paaeed  for  good, 
,cm4  tlie  itaixi^car  »o^  will  lue  toward  lower  levels.  T^\a  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Xhp  ap^^9tic  beet  mfi  caue  sn^^v  is  now  copilQfir  on  the  Iaa^k^t 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  confession  from  your  side. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  high  price  in  any  commodity  always  comes  be- 
tween seasons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  justified  you — your  firm — in  selling  September 
sugar  at  7.25  cents  a  pound,  when  the  domestic  industry  shortly  after, 
as  soon  as  their  sugar  be^an  to  go  on  the  market,  sold  for  5.55? 
What  caused  you  to  come  down  on  the  price? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  sold  for  what  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  5.55. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  domestic  industry  was  at 
that  time  quoting  6.5  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  No. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  put  an  affidavit  in  the  record  on  that. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  sorry,  because  I  know  that  they  were  then  quot- 
ing 6.5, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  no  sugar  on  the  market  in  September; 
you  had  none  until  their  season  opened,  on  October  12,  and  they  began 
selling  at  5.55  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  when  did  they  begin  selling  at  5.55? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  soon  as  the  season  opened. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Not  at  all.  They  began  when  cane  sugars  were  sell- 
ing at  5.65. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  beg  you  pardon.  I  looked  up  the  records  them- 
selves, the  bill  books  and  the  invoices,  and  on  October  12,  when  the 
season  opened,  they  quoted  sugar  at  5.55,  and  sold  it  at  that,  and  con- 
tinued to  sell.  They  sold  809  carloads  out  of  about  850  carloads  at 
that  price,  5.55,  while  your  firm  was  selling  at  7.25. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Now,  Mr.  Fordney,  you  are  a  business  man,  and  do  you 
not  know  that  our  firm  could  not  sell  at  7.25  if  another  competitor 
was  selling  at  5.55  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  taking  Willett  &  Gray's  report. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  information  you  have  there  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  want  to  get  Willett  &  Gray  to  correct 
their  trade  journal,  because  I  took  this  from  their  journal. 

Mr,  LowRY.  I  am  selling  sugars  every  day,  except  when  I  am  in 
Washington,  and  I  know  something  about  the  market,  and  I  know 
that  the  domestic  beet-sugar  interests  this  year  sold  the  same  as  they 
have  sold  in  all  other  years;  they  based  their  price  at  the  time  they 
sold  on  the  cane-sugar  price,  which,  in  turn,  was  based  on  the  value 
of  imported  sugars,  plus  the  duty.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  are  you  selling  for  to-day? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  The  beet-sugar  people? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you. 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  began  to  sell  in  California  beet  in  July  for  future 
delivery,  and  the  price  July  1  was  4.95.  On  July  6  the  refiners  ad- 
vanced their  price  from  5  cents  to  5.1.    Then  the  shortage 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  are  not  answering  my  question.  I 
asked  you  what  yon  sold  sugar  for  in  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember and  what  you  are  selling  for  now. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  going  back  clear  to  August  and  coming  right  np. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you  have  been  talking  about  California  suffar. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  sugars  lor. 
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Mr.  LowRY.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  other  refineries 
on  July  6  advanced  their  price  from  5  to  5.1.  Shortly  after  that 
the  market  advanced  rapidly  because  of  the  drought  in  Europe  do- 
ing serious  injury  to  the  beet  crop.  The  market  advanced  10  points, 
15  points,  and  so  on,  and  about  the  1st  of  August  it  reached  5.75. 
These  dates  are  not  absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  FoBDKEV.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LowRT.  The  beet-sugar  men  saw  that  price  and  it  looked 
awful  ^ood  to  them,  and  they  commenced  to  sell  for  future  delivery 
right  ^ong;  they  commenced  to  sell  for  delivery  in  October. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  beet-sugar  men  do  you  reier  to  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  refer  to  the  general  beet-su^ar  situation. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  know  that  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
sold  at  that  time  for  future  delivery  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  believe  so;  yes.  That  is,  whether  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  did  or  not,  I  do  not  know.    I  only  know  that  as  a  com- 

Eetitor,  and  I  just  know  what  they  do,  because  it  is  my  business  to 
eep  track  of  what  competitors  are  doing.  Now,  the  market  ad- 
vanced rijght  on  upto  6.75  and  the  trade  kept  buying  on  each  suc- 
cessive ac^ance.    When  the  market  reached  6.75—— 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  In  the  latter  part  of  September — somewhere  around 
the  25th  of  September,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  was  over  3D  days 
oversold — could  not  deliver.  The  price  might  as  well  have  been  10 
cents,  as  far  as  prompt  delivery  was  concerned.  They  could  not  make 
it.  Howe  was  out  of  the  market  for  the  same  reason.  The  Warner 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  out  of  the  market  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  been  selling  on  a  graded  scale  all 
the  way  up,  and  they  still  had  some  sugar,  but  were  about  a  week 
oversold.  The  demand  came  on  to  us  so  fast  we  could  not  take  care  of 
it  and  we  went  to  7  cents.  Arbuckle&Co.  were  delivering  promptly 
and  they  went  to  7  cents.  We  were  about  10  days  oversold  at  the 
time  and  Arbuckle  was  the  only  refiner  prepared  to  give  immediate 
delivery,  and  he  jumped  his  price  to  7.5  cents.  We  had,  as  I  re- 
member it,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  enough  raw  sugar  on 
hand  to  make  60,000  or  75,000  barrels  of  sugar,  and  the  trade  was 
coming  to  us  so  fast  that  it  soon  cleaned  us  up.  We  did  not  want  to 
be  cleaned  out.  We  wanted  to  keep  in  the  market  and  supply  our 
customers  right  along,  and  we  put  the  price  at  7.25,  and  at  7.25  the 
market  stopped,  and  from  that  time  on,  whether  we  talk  about  beet 
sugars  or  cane  sugars,  the  market  became  absolutely  a  jobber's  mar- 
ket.   The  beet-sugar  price  was  6.5  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Please  let  me  interrupt  you.  What  caused  you  to 
put  your  price  up  to  7.25  ?  Was  it  because  of  the  high  price  of  im- 
ported raws  or  just  because  you  could  get  it? 

•Mr.  LowRY.  It  was  partly  the  high  price  of  imported  raws,  but 
mostly  because  we  did  not  want  to  be  cleaned  up.  We  wanteil  to 
keep  on  doing  business  every  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  put  the  price  up  so  high  that  they  could  not 
reach  you? 

Mr.  IjOWRy.  No;  it  lasted,  I  think,  perhaps  10  days  or  so. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEr.  What  are  you  selling  for  now? 
Mr.  I^Wry.  We  have  been  cutting  the  market  this  last  week  and 
got  down  to  5.65. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  5.65.    Xow,  why? 

Mr.  LoAVT^Y.  The  same  price  made  by  the  Michigan  beet-suftar 
companies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  raws 
•to-day  and  the  price  of  raws  when  you  charged  7.25  ? 

Mr.  LmvRY.  I  do  not  know  what  the  raw  market  is  to-day.  I 
imagine  that  it  is  somewhere  between  4.86  and  4.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  newspapers  stated,  as  coming  from  the  refineries 
in  New  York,  that  th^  high  price  of  sugar  for  September,  October, 
and  November  was  du^  to  the  high  price  of  raws,  because  of  the 
shotta^  in  the  \t^orld's  supply  of  sugar.  I  want  to  know  what  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  shortage  in  the  worldls  supply  between  Sep- 
tember and  to-day. 

Mr.  IjOwry.  Raw  sold  sometime  in  January  as  low  as  i^.  Add 
1.85  and  that  would  give  3.41,  duty  paid,  for  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  add  the  Cuban  rate? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  If  you  will  let  me  continue  there  I  will  show 
you  what  happened.  That  was  3.41  for  raw^  sugars  testing  96. 
Cuban  sugars  sold  as  high  as  5.96,  duty  paid.  That  made  an  advance 
in  raw  sugar  from  the  lowest  price  to  the  top  price  of  2.55  cents  a 
pound.  Now,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  sugar  at  the 
begining  of  the  year  at  4.55.  The  other  refiners  were  quoting  4.60, 
and  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  sugar  as  high  as  7.25,  which 
would  be  an  advance  of  2.70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  taking  the  highest  market  price  for  Cuban 
sugar,  duty  paid,  5.96,  as  given  by  you,  and  adding  40  cents  for  re- 
finmg — is  that  a  fair  price  for  refining? 

Mr.  IjOWRy.  Do  you  mean  just  for  the  bai'e  refining  cost? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  I  could  not  tell.  I  think  Mr.  Post  testified  something 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  is  it,  about. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Tlie  average  margin  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  is 
89  points. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  show  what  your  company  did. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Take  $5.96  and  add  40  cents  for  refining,  making 
$6.36,  and  you  sold  sugar  for  $7.25  a  hundi'ed  pounds  at  one  time. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  know%  we  have  to  put  the  sugar  in  bags  or  bam;ls, 
and  the  cost  of  a  barrel  is  about  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Then 
w^e  have  the  same  overhead  charges  that  these  domestic  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  talk  about. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  as  to  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar  between  the  1st  of  September  and  now,  has 
there  ? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  No  change? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  I^WRY.  The  difficulty  in  September  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cuba  crop  was  over.    Fracticaily  all  of  it  had  been  used  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  vou  mean  manufactured? 

Mr.  Low  RY.  And  there  was  no  supply  of  raw  sugar. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean  Cuban  sugar  is  manufactured  and  olT 
the  mttrkct  in  September? 

Mr.  LowBT.  The  Cuban  crop,  which  as  been,  roughly,  500,000  tons 
as  against  the  expectation  of  1.008,000  tons.  It  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  us^  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  This  year's  crop  t 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes :  in"  September. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  do  not  begin  to  grind  until  December. 

Mr.  LoWRY.  You  are  talking  about  the  crop  of  1911-12  and  I  am 
am  talking  about  the  crop  of  1910-11. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year's  crop  ? 

Mr.  I^tTRY.  Y^;  la5?t  year's  crop.  That  is  the  crop  that  we  im- 
ported this  last  summer. 

The  ChaiAman.  Mr.  Fordney,  let  us  finish  these  other  things  first 
and  then  you  can  take  Mr.  Lowry  all  through  that. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  about  this  Russian  business! 

Mr.  LowRY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  furnish  the 
committee  with  any  additional  information  on  the  subject,  as  to 
what  the  farmer  or  grower  in  Europe  gets  for  the  beets,  in  addition 
to  the  statement  you  made  when  you  were  here  before. 

Mr.  LoWRY.  Messrs.  Czarnikow,  of  London,  are  an  unquestioned 
authority  in  London,  accepted  generally  by  the  sugar  trade,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  what  they  have  said  has  been  inferred  to  by  others. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  not  those  Czarnikow  reports, 
or  can  we  not  get  them,  so  that  we  can  look  at  them  for  ourselves  ? 
I  would  like  to  have  them,  so  that  we  could  compare*  them  and  not 
have  the  information  just  picked  out  in  little  pieces  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  not  being  sugar  experts,  it  would 
take  them  probably  a  month  to  look  these  things  through.  Mr. 
Lowry  has  picked  out  these  things  which  he  is  giving  us.  Of  course, 
he  does  not  know  these  facts  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  he  gives' us 
the  plat^  where  he  gets  them  from.  He  is  doing  just  what  others 
have  done  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  other  words,  he  picks  out  the  sore  spots  in  the 
whole  report. 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  will  see  if  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  let  the  witness  testify  and  thetf 
judge  of  the  matter  for  ourselves,  unless  vou  make  that  objection. 
Judge  Malby.    We  have  been  doing  that  alf  through  the  hearings. 

ilr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  extracts  from  thai 
report  without  having  the  whole  report. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  done  by  every  witness,  from  Mr. 
Atkin  on  down.  A  man  can  not  testify  in  any  other  way.  Of  course 
that  may  be  a  very  good  point,  only  it  goes  to  the  probative  valile 
of  the  testimony  as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  rely  on  what  the  witness 
says. 

Mr.  LowRY.  If  you  will  ask  your  consuls  to  confirm  this  informs 
tion  you  will  find  they  will  do  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  object  to  any  quotations  from  Willett  A  Gray 
or  from  Czarnikow,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  authorities  on 
those  points;  but  I  think  we  have  quite  uniformly  had  the  documents 
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before  us.  We  have  had  Willett  &  Gray^s  published. joiirnals.  My 
only  point  about  it  is  that  we  want  to  avoid,  I  would  imagine,  as 
much  as  possible  having  any  special  plea  made. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  order  to  avoid  that,  if  Mr.  Lowry  is  quoting 
from  Czarnikow's  reports,  he  probably  has  them,  and  we  should 
have  the  reports.  Then,  if  he  calls  our  attention  to  a  report  and  cites 
certain  statements,  I  can  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Czarnikow  has  never  made  a  report,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  this  matter.  I  wrote  to  these  various  people  in  Europe  to  find  out 
what  the  factories  of  Europe  were  paying  the  farmers  for  the  beets, 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  not  paying  any  more  than  the  farmers 
were  receiving  in  this  country.  They  have  written  me  these  letters. 
Wlien  I  wrote  these  letters  I  did  not  expect  to  use  them  before  this 
committee.  I  was  just  getting  this  information  for  myself.  Here  it 
is.  If  you  want  it,  and  want  to  confirm  it  through  your  consuls,  you 
can  do  it.  You  can  pass  on  it  and  ask  your  own  consuls  to  furnish 
you  with  the  information.  It  seems  to  me  important^  if  you  are  con- 
sidering our  domestic  manufacturers'  relations  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  If  vou  show  that  the  domestic  manufacturer's  first 
cost — the  cost  of  his  beets — is  the  same  as  the  foreign  manufacturer's 
first  cost,  and  then  proceed  to  show,  as  you  can  show,  that  manu- 
facturing of  beets  into  sugar  is  a  mechanical  process — the  manu- 
facturers themselves  say  thai  their  sugar  must  be  very  pure,  because 
it  is  not  touched  by  a  human  hand  from  the  time  that  the  beets  enter 
at  one  side  until  the  sugar  is  turned  out  at  the  other  side — ^you  can 
see  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  is  not  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  point  about  it  is  this:  I  regard  the  in- 
formation as  valuable,  but  it  ought  to  come  from  such  a  source  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  committee 
as  to  its  accuracy;  and  also,  it  should  be  sufficientlv  comprehensive  to 
cover  the  entire  situation.  This  is  information  which  comes  to  a  re- 
finer, which  I  do  not  desire  to  designate  as  hostile  to  the  industry, 
except  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spreckds 
himself  was  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  to  have  all  duties  on  sugar 
wiped  out;  and  he  has  issued  different  documents  containing  an 
analysis  of  what  purports  to  be  the  sugar  situation  in  this  country. 
I  would  hardly  regard  a  mere  correspondence  with  unknown  people — 
unknown,  at  least,  to  us — as  being  testimony  of  such  a  character  as 
would  furnish  us  with  information  which  ou^ht  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
We  ought  to  be  able,  I  think,  to  secure  something  more  tangible  than 
the  result  of  a  correspondence  with  individuals.  If  Mr,  Lowry  has 
any  of  Czarnikow's  reports  on  that  subject,  if  they  are  produced  be- 
fore the  committee,  we  will  concede  that  Czarnikow  is  an  authority; 
but  not  the  private  correspondence  of  a  refiner.  I  hardly  think  that 
the  committee  has  received  that  testimony.  However,  1  am  simply 
expressing  my  views  in  relation  to  it,  which  I  desire  to  have  made  a 
matter  of  record,  that  the  mere  correspondence  by  anyone,  whether 
he  be  a  refiner  or  net,  with  residents  and  citizens  of  a  foreign  country, 
in  response  to  a  commimication  written  by  himself,  is  not  evidence  or 
such  reliability  that  it  should  be  received  and  considered  by  this 
committee.  Now,  having  said  so  much,  I  desire  to  abide  by  whatever 
disposition  the  chairman  may  make  of  the  matter. 
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The  Chatr3ian.  I  want  to  be  fair  about  all  these  matters — ^I  try 
to  be — but  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  allowed  testimony  to  be  given 
here  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  any  court  of  justice,  such  as  a 
man's  tariff  views,  whether  he  favors  high  duty  or  low  duty,  and  let- 
ting a  man  come  in  and  say  that  he  knows  a  certain  thing  because  a 
certain  man  told  him  that.  We  have  permitted  that  sort  of  evidence 
before^  this  committee,  because  we  were  all  men  experienced  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  all  of  us  lawyers  enough  not  to  let  the  testi- 
mony sway  us  for  more  than  its  probative  value.  We  can  not  sub- 
poena these  witnesses  from  foreign  countries,  and  bring  them  here. 
They  are  not  subject  to  any  process  of  the  United  States^  that  I 
know  of,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  that  evidence  at  first-hand. 

Mr.  AIalby.  Do  not  our  consular  reports  cover  this  subject? 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  do  not.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  they 
did.  In  reply  to  a  memorandum  to  the  State  Department  which  Mr. 
Hinds  and  Judge  Madison  and  myself  prepared  they  did  not  put 
that  in ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Malby.  My  point  is  thaf  if  this  is  to  be  used  by  the^  commit- 
tee as  a  basis  for  calculation  and  report  and  recommendation,  such 
testimony,  such  information,  would  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  in- 
formation that  the  conmiittee  should  have.  It  was  a  very  good  rule 
to  follow,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  sensible  one,  when  we  said 
we  would  not  even  receive  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  to  the  fact  that  they  had  disposed 
of  their  California  holdmgs,  because  tliat  was  not  the  character  of 
testimony  which  we  thought  the  committee  should  have.  It  was 
not  under  oath  and  not  certified  to. 

The  Chaikman.  And  not  subject  to  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  we  ought  to  have  what  the  fact  was. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  that  apply  to  this  question?  How 
could  you  procure  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  not  accessible 
or  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee?  We  can  not  go  into 
Germany  and  elsewhere  for  these  people,  and  make  them  testify.  ^ 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  it  is  highly  important  not  to  receive  testi- 
mony that  would  not  be  received  anywhere  as  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  will  recall  that  during  this  investi- 

Sation  we  have  allowed  witnesses  to  testify  in  a  similar  way.  ^  When 
fr.  Truman  Palmer,  particularly,  was  on  the  stand,  we  let  him  tes- 
tify, and  when  Mr.  Atkin  was  on  the  stand  we  let  him  testify,  as 
wenave  done  time  after  time  with  experts,  to  facts  that  they  had  no 
laiowledge  of  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Truman  Palmer,  as  the  evidence  shows,  is  a  very 
high  expert,  so  far  as  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Palmer  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  had  personally  ex- 
amined the  ffelds  and  the  growing  crops  and  made  diligent  inquiry 
of  all  persons  who  would  have  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  he  gave 
us  as  accurate  information  as  any  person  could. 

The  Chaibman.  Tjet  me  call  your  attention  to  an  exactly  parallel 
incident  in  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony.  Mr.  Palmer  submitted  evidence 
as  to  labor  conditions  in  western  beet-sugar  factories,  which  he  got 
by  correspondence,  and  he  specified  the  people  that  he  got  the  letters 
from  and  their  replies. 
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Mr.  Mal6y.  I  do  not  think  that  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chaira^an.  We  let  that  go  in  for  what  it  was  worth;  and  if 
evidence  of  that  character  was  contradicted  by  evidence  of  a  direct 
charactet*,  of  course  We  would  disregard  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  this  information  on  the  cost  of  sugar  in  foreign 
countries,  and  what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  or  what  the  farmer  is 
paid,  I  regard  really  as  a  matter  of  ver^  great  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  if  we  ca:n  obtain  it  sometning  near  first- 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  chairman  will  put  the  objection,  if- 
it  is  made  as  an  objection,  to  his  going  into  the  fetters  hei  has  gotten 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Malby.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  infortnation  which  Mr. 
Lot^ry  has  received  is  the  result  of  a  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  people  residing  abroa:d? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  their  answers  thereto? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  did  you  not  get  this  information  by 
letters  which  you  wrote  to  people  abroad? 

lif r.  LowRY.  Yeg ;  the  condition  is  that  I  wrote  letters  tp  them  in- 
stead of  going  to  see  them ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  case  a  man  goes  over  and  talks  to  them 
and  comes  back  and  tells  us  what  they  have  said,  and  in  the  other 
case  Mr.  Lowry  has  written  letters  to  people  and  has  their  replies. 
I  do  not  see  any  difference  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do.  When  I  see  a  thing,  I  have  some  ideai  of  its 
value. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  would  suggest  that  I  am  quite  sure ;  if  you  want  to 
confirm  this,  you  can  easily  do  it. 

Mr.  Maij^y.  I  am  not  entering  a  general  objection;  I  am  simply 
calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chair3£an.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  I  want  to  express,  personally  and  individually, 
my  disapproval  of  such  testimony  as  being  unreliable,  and  such  as 
ought  riot  to  be  offered  as  proof  or  the  facts  to  which  it  refers. 

The  Cilmrman.  That  may  be.  You  may  be  right  about  that.  I 
admit  that  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  direct  evidence,  but  I  do  iiot 
know  of  any  way  to  get  these  people  from  there  to  come  over  herie. 
I  would  rather  see  what  this  is,  anynow,  and  each  one  of  us  can  judge 
what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  witness  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  if  the  chairman  is  going  to  accept  these  letters,  I 
would  like  Mr.  Lowry  to  also  file  with  the  committee  the  letters 
which  he  has  gotten,  from  which  he  takes  his  information. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  We  do  not  accept  them.  We  will  hear 
them.  I  say  we  do  not  accept  them ;  we  do  not  necessarily  say  that 
that  is  the  only  evidence,  or  very  good  evidence,  or  exprass  smy 
opinion  on  that  point.    We  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Lowry,  please  tell  us  what  information  you  have  been  able  to 
get  up  about  wnat  the  farmer  gets  for  his  beets  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Czarnikow  of  London  advised  that  the  price  paid  by 
the  establishment — ^that  is,  the  factory — to  the  farmer  for  sugar 
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beets  in  convention  countries,  during  the  present  year,  varies  con- 
siderably. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  is  the  dale  of  this  letter? 

Mr.  LowRY.  October  12,  19ll.  Contracts  have  been  made  from  20 
shillings  to  24  shillings  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  factory,  cledned  and 
topped,  and  half  the  pulp  to  be  returned  to  the  farmer  tor  cattle  fo«od. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  tne  American  equivalent  of  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Twenty  shitlings  and  2-1  shillings  is  equal  tor  from 
$4.85  to  $6.85  per  ton  in  our  currency;  and,  or  course,  half  of  the 
pulp  to  be  returned  to  the  farmer  m^ans  that  there  is  s6me  increase 
in  value  to  the  farmer — that  pulp  that  is  returned  hds  some  value  to 
him,    I  do  not  know  what  that  value  is. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  to  twenty-four  shillings  is  how  much? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Twenty  to  twerity-four  shillings  is  equal  to  $4.87  to 
$5.8$.  And  he  ^oes  on  to  say  that  the  leading  price  has  been  21  shil- 
lings to  22!  shillings  6  pence  per  ton  in  Europe.  Twenty-one  shilling 
to  22  shillings  6  pence  per  ton,  which  he  says  is  the  leading  price,  is 
equal  to  $5.11  to  $5.48  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  mean  by  **  the  leading  price  "  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  means  that  most  of  the  contracts  have  been  made 
on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  most  of  the  business  has 
been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Who  Is  it  that  says  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Czarnikow. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  London  statistician  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  LowRY.  L.  Behrens  &  Son,  of  Hamburg,  say  that  prices  have 
been  made  between  marks  1.1  and  marks  1.4  for  50  kilos.  That  is 
equal  to  $5.32  to  $6.76  per  ton  of  2^40  pounds. 

H.  J.  Merck  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  say  that  for  the  district  of  Stettin 
the  average  price  has  been  marks  1.2  for  50  kilos.  That  is  $5.78 
per  ton. 

In  Posen  the  prices  vary  from  marks  1.16  to  marks  1.35.  That  is 
from  $5.59  to  $6.49  per  ton.  The  average  has  been  marks  1.3,  or 
$6.27,  per  ton. 

In  Belgium  and  Holland  the  average  has  been  30  francs,  which  is 
equal  to  $5.79  per  ton.  On  that  point  it  is  apparent  that  a  rather 
different  situation  exists  in  Europe  from  what  exists  here.  Mr.  Wil- 
lett  called  our  attention  particularly  to  Denmark;  and  I  thought 
possibly  the  Danish  Government  might  own  the  sugar  factories,  but 
I  find  that  is  not  so — ^that  the  entire  industry  has  for  many  years 
been  carried  on  by  a  private,  independent  concern,  the  Danish  Sugar 
Factories.  Apparently  one  concern  does  the  whole  business.  This 
concern  has  built  and  owns  all  the  present  factories  all  over  the  coim- 
try,  and  has  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  any  other  concern.  The  Gov- 
ernment taxes  imported  sugar  at  the  rate  of  10  ore  per  kilo,  with  a 
polarization  of  98°  or  over,  and  on  a  graduated  scale  downward  for 
lower  sugar. 

There  is  an  internal-revenue  tax  \Vhich  is  equal  to  about  0.7  cents 
a  pound  on  all  Danish-grown  sugar  of  98  per  cent  or  over,  and  pro 
rated  downward.    That  is  the  point  I  thought  would  be  of  interest 
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in  connection  with  the  Colorado  situation.  The  company  makes  con- 
tracts running  several  years  with  the  farmers  for  the  growing  of  the 
beets,  paying  the  farmers  a  fixed  price  at  the  end  of  the  company's 
fiscal  year,  and  also  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  company's  earnings^ 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  in  what  country  ? 

Mr,  LowRY.  In  Denmark.  • 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  is  that  information ! 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hage,  a  Dane.  When  Mr.  Willett  brought  this  question  up  the  other 
day  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Hage.  His  father  has  estates  in  Denmark 
and  grows  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  These  communications  which  you  have  just  read, 
and  which  you  say  you  will  file  with  the  reporter,  are  they  rrom  gen- 
tlemen who  are  recognized  sugar  experts? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Beyond  question. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  the  highest  experts  in  those  places? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  are  the  highest  I  know.  Certainly  Czarnikow 
is,  if  not  the  leading,  one  of  the  leading,  sugar  brokers  in  London, 
and  the  others  are  all  reputable  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  in  Hamburg  are? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  and  with  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  They 
had  no  idea  what  the  information  was  going  to  be  used  for.  I  simply 
wrote  them  and  asked  them  to  tell  me  the  prices  paid  farmers  in  the 
country  for  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  witness  must  admit  that  everything  would  de- 
pend on  the  sugar  contents  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  LowRY.  3lr.  Oxnard  has  testified  that  the  sugar  contents  av- 
erage the  same  as  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  that  gentleman 
gave  you  the  average  of  one  month  or  one  year. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  he  says  the  average,  and  I  asked  for  the  averages. 
The  letters  will  show  that. 

T?  e  Chairman.  The  letters  show  that  they  have  given  the  average 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  show  the  length  of  time  you  take,  and  it 
is  the  average  price  for  that  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Yes;  during  the  year  1911.  In  fact,  the  figures  state 
that.  They  say  they  range  from  a  certain  price  up  to  a  certain  Other 
price.  Some  of  these  figures  run  away,  away  up.  It  is  apparent  that 
over  there,  when  a  man  has  not  sold  his  beets  in  advance  an^.  sells 
them  later,  he  often  gets  a  very  high  price.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
record  here  of  the  equivalent  of  $10.47  to  $11.90  having  been  paid ; 
but  I  did  not  put  that  in,  because  it  is  not  fair.  It  is  an  unusual  con- 
dition, and  perhaps  happens  once  in  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  big  figure  which  you  gave,  of  over  $10,  was 
where  the  beet  farmer  got  the  advantage  of  this  groat  rise  recently? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

^  The  Chairman.  And  that  might  .not  come  again  in  a  long  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Once  in  20  years  would  be  as  often  as  it  would  happen. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  cite  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No ;  because  it  is  misleading  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered. It  simply  shows  that  over  there,  if  a  man  takes  the  risk  of  the 
market,  he  might  once  in  20  years  get  a  big  rise. 
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Mr.  Raker.  On  the  question  of  high  prices  stated  in  the  letter 
you  read,  supposing  that  the  sugar  factories  in  the  West  should  enter 
into  a  contract  with  these  farmers,  for  from  two  to  five  years,  to  pay 
them  so  much  for  their  beets  at  a  certain  percentage,  and  then  the 
payment  to  rise  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  beet,  and  should 

S've  them  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  factory, 
at  would  practically  wipe  out  this  difficulty  between  the  people  ana 
give  both  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer  fair  treatment,  and  the 
consumer  also,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  they  do  in  Denmark? 

Mr.  LowBY.  In  Denmark;  yes.  They  do  the  same  in  other 
countries.. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  those  figures  cover  short  tons  or  long  tons? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Long  tons. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  completed  the  examination  he  had 
in  mind,  and  any  other  member  of  the  committee  might  take  this 
witness  up  on  any  point  that  has  not  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  have  been  thinking  over  this  matter  which  was  dis- 
cussed this  morning,  of  the  refiners  furnishing  the  committee  with 
their  cost  of  production.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  beet-sugar  re- 
finer in  the  country  should  be  required  to  show  the  average  price 
which  they  paid  for  their  beets,  ana  their  average  test  of  their  beets, 
and  the  cost  of  working  those  beets  into  sugar,  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  real  cost  of  production.  The  reason 
I  say  that  is  this :  Take  Mr.  Oxnard's  figures,  for  example.  He  has 
taken  all  his  factories  and  averaged  them  up,  and  he  says,  "  Our 
cost  of  production  and  marketing,"  I  think  ne  calls  it  marketing, 
"  is  so  much  ";  and  in  his  figures  for  the  cost  of  marketing  he  says 
that  he  has  added  the  freight,  which  in  many  cases  is  60  points.  You 
can  see  that  those  figures  are,  in  many  cases,  very  misleading.  He 
should  have  given  the  figures  for  each  factory.  The  averaging 
process  is  very  bad.  Take  two  of  his  factories,  and  one  produces  at 
a  cost  of  4  cents,  a  small  amount,  and  another  produces  a  large 
amount  at  3  cents,  and  jet  he  could  say,  if  he  gave  those-fwo  fac- 
tories, "  My  average  cost  is  3.5  cents."  He  could  say  the  cosrof  one  is 
so  much,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  is  so  much,  and  divide  by  two.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  tnat  if  he  produced  a  small  amount  at  4 
cents  and  a  large  amount  in  another  ractory  at  3  cents,  he  could  say, 
"My  average  is  3.5  cents."  That  is  not  a  fair  average.  You  must 
consider  the  number  of  pounds  made,  and  the  average  would  belnuch 
Wisher  than  3.5  cents. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  point  I  make,  and  I  think  Mr.  Oxnard  does 
that,  and  I  think  if  he,  and  the  other  beet-sugar  manufacturers  as 
well,  will  show  that,  tliere  will  be  a  different  result. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  that,  so  far  as  Michigan  is  concerned.  Mr, 
Warren  gave  those  figures  for  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Cutler  gave  us  that  for  Utah. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  looked  over  the  Utah  and  Idaho  figures,  and  I  could 
not  analyze  them.  The  best  I  could  make  out  was  that  the  cost  of 
working  the  beets  into  sugar  would  be  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  if  they  paid  an  average  of  2.08  for  the  beets,  that  would 
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make  a  total  cost  of  turning  those  beets  into  sugar  of  3.08.    That  was 
as  close  as  I  could  get. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  JVft,  Warren  gave  the  cost  per  ton  of  beets  to  their 
factories,  and  the  cost  of  worfcipg  them,  maKing  a  total  cost  ranging 
in  the  six  factories  from  3.65  to  3.7.5.  He  gave  the  price  paid  by  the 
company  for  beets. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Did  he  analyze  that  statement? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  gave  it  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  IjOwry.  When  did  he  do  that,  recently! 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  gave  that  testimony  when  he  was  here. 

The  CuAiRitAN.  He  gave  it  during  the  summer.  Suppose  you 
analyze  those  fig^Jes,  at  your  leisure,  and  if  there  is  anything  obscure 
about  it,  you  can  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  should  think  they  could  saj^,  "  We  paid  so  much  for 
our  beets,  and  it  cost  so  much  to  work  them  into  sugar*  and  our  execu- 
tive work  was  so  much,"  and  then  show  it  for  each  factory,  and  not 
average  it  up.  For  instance,  Mr.  Oxnard  admitted  to  me  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  very  high,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  did  it  that  way. 
His  object  was  to  cloud  the  issues. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  his  testimony  given  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  we  were  in  the  hotel  at  lunch. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  he  was  under  oath  here.  He  testified 
before  this  committee  under  oath.  You  say  he  said  that  he  wanted 
ix)  make  it  high  ? 

Mr  .Lqwry.  I  say  that  is  the  way  wc  did  it;  and  the  fact  itself 
shows. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  point  I  make  is  that  his  testimony  was  under 
oath ;  and  after  he  gave  his  testimony  under  oath  you  say  he  admitted 
tp  you  that  he  had  given  the  price  high,  or  tried  to  make  it  high.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  said  that  when  he  was  ri^ht  here.  He  stood  right 
here  and  said  this  about  the  freights,  and  it  was  apparent  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  high.  He  might  just  as  well  have  gone  on  and 
Baid, ''  The  cost  to  the  jobber  to  sdl  the  sugar  is  so  much,  one- fourth, 
and  the  retailer  ought  to  have  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  therefore 
our  total  cost  of  putting  beet  sugars  on  the  market  is  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  higher  than  I  have  given."  It  is  just  as  logical  to  do  that 
as  to  add  in  the  freight  from  the  factory  to  poLtit  of  destination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge  Malby,  will  you  proceed  with  this 
witness  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  While  we  are  on  the  prices,  Mr.  Fordney,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  beet  sugars,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
sold  up  as  high  this  year  as  18  shillings  and  9  pence. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  have  not  the  calculation  here. 

Mr.  P^ORDNEY.  That  is  all  Greek  to  me, 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  as  I  go  on  I  can  make  it  clear.  The  quotation 
was  16  shillings  when  I  came  down  here  on  Mondaj^,  so  that  the  beet- 
sugar  market  ijfi  Hamburg  had  declined  2  shillings  9  pence,  equal  to 
66  points — 66  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  American  beets  sold  oflf 
to  the  basis  of  6.50  New  York,  and  when  I  came  down  here  were 
5«lling  dowp  to  5.90  New  York,  a  decline  of  60  points. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  only  one  or  two  questions  I  desire  to  cajl 
jour  atteiition  ta    Wl^ile  we  are  talking  about  cheap  sugar,  J  wai^t 
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to  call  your  attention  to  a  quotation  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  under  date  of  October  19,  19 J 1.  in 
which  they  say : 

Ciu^e  jgra«ttJated  is  8te|i.4y  aud  firm  i>y  aU  reiOxiers  At  6.75  ceotfi.  ]es»  2  per 
ceut. 

Best  gramilnted  In  >lleljlgan,  QX)0  cents  to  6.40  cents,  lees  2  per  cent  New 
York  basis,  and  Colorado  6.S0  cents,  less  2  per  ce;it  f.  o.  b.  I>enTer. 

Mjr.  LowBz.  Theja  I  did  not  go  high  enough  oji  the  American  beet. 
Yes ;  that  is  so.    Tliat  is  Denver. 
Mr.  Malby.  This  Is  f .  o.  b.  Denver.    This  article  continues : 

This  latter  jjlves  consumers  thejre.  near  tiie  heet  footorles,  their  supply  at 
0.^  ceut  i>er  pouu<l  less  tbaii  tUe  consuuiers  of  caue  granulated  made  from 
foreij^u  raws. 

Are  those  figures  car;rect,  as  you  recall  the  market  price  at  that 
tii»e? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  situation  this  year  was  uncommon-^ — 

Mr.  Malbt.  NoiKV,  Mr.  Lowry,  you  are  going  off  on  something  else. 
If  you  will  just  answer  one  or  two  questions  I  will  be  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  sixc^ply  asidng  whether  those  prices  are  as  you  recall  them  to 
l\ave  be^  lat  that  time  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  prices  in  Denver.  I  would 
take  Willett  &  Gray's  atatemettt. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  the  price  of  cane  granulated  at  that  time  6.75, 
less  2  per  cent,  in  New  York  ?    You  will  remember  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Lowby.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Mai^y.  October  19,  1911. 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  think  that  is  correct.  If  Willett  &  Gray  say  it  is,  I 
will  accept  it.     I  know  that  about  that  time  it  was  6.75. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  appears  from  the  remaining  quotations  which  you 
did  not  verify  that  granulated  in  Michigan  was  selling  at  6.50  to  6.40. 
less  2  per  cent;  that  they  were  selling  granulated  sugar  at  that  time 
tv^i  ^  to  35  cents  a  hundred  poimds  less  than  the  refineries  were 
sellixig  granulated  sugar  for  in  New  York. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Does  that  say  whether  the  sugars  were  being  sold  in 
first  or  secopd  hands?  For  instance,  at  that  time,  when  the  Federal's 
price  was  6.75,  jobbers  in  Chicago  were  selling  our  own  sugars  at  6.50 
a  pound.  Beet  siH^rs  were  the  same  way.  The  market  advanced 
rapidly,  and  they  bought  all  the  way  up  and  at  a  nice  profit,  and 
they  wanted  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  keep  within  the  scope  of  my 

?uestions.     I  am  giving  you  Willett  &  Gray,  and  I  suppose  you  are 
amiliar  with  the  methods  of  making  quotations? 
Mr.  Lowry.  Yes. 
Mr.  Malby.  They  say : 

Cane  jTrannla^-ed  Is  steady  and  firm  by  all  refiners  nt  0.75  cents,  less  2  per  cent. 
Beet  ji:ranulated  in  Michigan,  6.ri0  cents  to  (5.40  cents,  less  2  i)er  cent,  New 
York  basis. 

If  that  is  a  correct  statement,  it  would  indicate  that  the  beet  sugar 
was  being  sold  at  from  25  to  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than 
granulated. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes ;  but  the  point  is  that  they  do  not  say  whether  it 
is  being  sold  by  the  factory  or  by  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  says  "  f .  o.  b.**  What  does  that  mean — "free  on 
board"? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  means  sold  to  the  consumer  or  the  retailer  or 
wholesaler  free  on  board,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  LowsY.  Yes;  but  the  jobber  who  bought  sugar  at  6  cents  might 
sell  su^ar  at  that  price  f .  o.  b. 

Mr.  Malby.  Why  not  stick  to  something  that  is  before  us.  They 
say  that  the  price  in  Michigan  was  6.40  to  6.60  cents  f .  q.  b. 

Mr.  LowRY.  But  they  do  not  say  that  it  was  sold  by  the  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  it  says,  "  Beet  granulated  in  Michigan." 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  true  that  those  sugars  were  sold  by  the  jobbers, 
who  had  bought  them  on  the  way  up. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  quotations  were  irom  25  to  35  cents  different  per 
100  pounds. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  this  year  when  the  factories 
made  more  than  the  normal  difference  between  cane  and  beet  sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  cjuoting  the  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  jobber  does  not  sell  sugar  at  the  factory  in  the 
State  of  Michigan ;  it  is  the  manufacturer  that  sells  it  there. 

Mr.  Ijowry.  1  beg  your  pardon;  the  Chicago  jobbers  sold  a  great 
deal  of  Michigan  sugar  right  down  into  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  and 
dipped  it  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  give  the  price  at 
the  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  These  quotations  are  given  f.  o.  b.  I  take  it  that 
means  that  sugar  was  on  the  road  to  somewhere;  it  was  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  factory.  At  least,  they  were  putting  it  on  the  cars  to 
go  some  place. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  will  answer  that  question  as  I  did  a  moment  ago — 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  period  this  year  when  the  factories  made 
more  than  the  normal  difference  between  beet  and  cane,  which  is  20 
points. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  Imow ;  I  have  got  the  report  here.  There  is 
only  one  other  matter  here  that  I  can  see.  Under  date  of  October  26, 
1911,  Willett  &  Gray  report  as  follows: 

The  Federal  closed  their  refinery  for  annual  clean  up,  nud  ha  order  to  dis- 
pose of  their  product  remaining  on  band  they  reduced  prices  0.25  cent,  to  the 
basis  of  6.^  cents  less  2  per  cent;  they  now  annoimee  hnring  practically  no 
stock  at  their  refinery  and  that  their  price  applies  on  unsold  sugar  at  con- 
signment points. 

Does  that  cwreetly  state  the  condition  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  at  that  time? 
Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  we  did  that 
Mr.  Malby  (continuing  reading) : 

The  other  refineries  in  the  East  and  at  New  Orleans  made  a  reduction  of 
0.05  cent  in  their  list  to  basis  of  6.70  cents  less  2  per  cent,  or  6.566  cents  net 
each.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Beet  gi'anulated  remains  unchanged  on  New  York  basis  of  6.40  cents  less  2 
per  cent  for  deliveries  west  of  Bufl'alo  and  Pittsburgh. 

Did  I  understand  j'ou  correctly  to  say  that  the  lowest  price  of  the 
year  for  raAvs  was  3.41? 

Mr.  LowRY.  2-1/16  for  Cuba's  would  be  3.41;  yes;  that  is  what 
it  was. 

Mr,  Malby.  3.41;  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  sugar  was  sold 
was  4.55  ? 
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Mr.  Lo^vRY.  That  is  right ;  less  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mau5Y.  Less  1  pei*  cent;  yes.  So  that  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  factories,  to  the  refiners,  was  $1.04  at  the  lowest  prices;  is  that 
the  correct  situation  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  correct  situation;  yes.  There  was  very 
little  sugar  bought  at  2-1/16.  The  average  at  that  time  was  higher. 
I  was  quoting  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  extreme  low  price  at  which  sugar  was  bought  and 
the  extreme  low  price  at  which  sugar  was  sold  showed  a  profit  to  the 
refinery  of  $1.04:  per  100  pounds,  or  more  than  1  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  seems  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  also  notice,  if  I  have  taken  the  figures  correctly, 
here 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  should  not  be  called  a  profit  of  $1.04;  it  is  a 
mai^n  of  $1.04. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  it  is  a  margin  of  $1.04;  and  the  highest  price 
paid,  as  T  understood  you,  was  $5.9^.    Am  I  correct  about  that* 

Mr.  LowRY.  On  raw  sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  On  raw  sugars,  yes;  $5.9G.  So  that  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  price  would  be  $2.55.  The  difference 
between  $3.41  and  $5.96  would  be  $2.55  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  I  figured  that  all  out  a  moment  ago,  when  I 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  does  not  require  ver\'  much  figuring.  Now,  the 
highest  price  at  which  you  sold  was  7.25? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr,  Malby.  And  the  lowest  was  6.55  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  right.  We  should  deduct  the  percentages. 
7.25  was  less  2  per  cent.  That  would  bring  it  down  to  7.105, 1  make 
it,  as  compared  with  the  4.55  price  less  1  per  cent,  which  would  be  4.50. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  rise  without  the  deductions  would  be  about  2.70? 

Mr.  LowRY.  2.70;  yes;  and  with  the  deductions  2.60. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  the  rise  about  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
price  of  raws  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  this  testimony  is  already  in.  Your  busi- 
ness is  that  of  refining  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  have  you  had  any  experience  whatever  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets? 

Mr,  LowRY.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record.  I  simpbr 
desire  the  facts  and  ask  the  questions  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  what- 
ever. You  have  never  attempted  to  cultivate  beets,  anci  you  person- 
ally have  no  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  raise  beets,  have  you  i 

if r.  LowRY.  No ;  except  what  I  see  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  your  research  and  investigation? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Neither  have  you  been  connected  with  one  of  the  re- 
fineries whicti  nianufacture  sugar  from  the  beets? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that,  personally,  you  would  not  have  knowledge  of 
that  expense  ? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  No;  except  as  I  have  made  more  or  less  of  a  study  of 
the  general  situation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Except  as  you  have  made  it  a  matter  of  study.  Of 
course  the  price  of  oeets  varies  somewhat  with  the  seasons,  does  it 
not!  For  instance,  the  Colorado  company  reported  one  year  that  they 
had  something  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  beets  and  next  year  about 
1,475,000  tons. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Pounds,  I  guess  that  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  perhaps  that  was  bags. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  bags  oi  100  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  that  would  indicate  to  your  mind,  would  it 
not,  that  what  it  cost  to  raise  beets  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
the  abundance  of  the  crops  in  different  years,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  the  number  of  beets  sliced  and  the  percentage  of 
su^ar  contents. 

Mr.  Maiby.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  now  of  the  farmer  and  not 
of  the  sugar  company.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 
I  say  the  cost  to  the  farmer  to  raise  beets  would  depend  upon  the 
abundance  of  his  crop,  to  some  extent,  and  on  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  beet  itself. 

Mr.  LowKY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  he  had  an  abundant  crop,  say  from  15  to  20  tons  to 
the  acre,  he  could  afford  to  raise  them  for  a  much  less  price  than  if 
they  ran  from  5  to  10  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  in  determining  the  cost  to  the  farmer  to  raise 
beets,  for  commercial  purposes,  it  would  be  quite  necessary,  would 
it  not,  to  take  a  period  of  years  rather  than  one  year,  because  the  one 

J  rear  WQuld  be  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  the  price  might  be  high  or 
ow? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  that  always,  in  any  figures,  you  should  take  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  agree  with  you.  Now,  do  your  foreign  records 
there  refer  to  any  other  year  than  this  one,  or  is  it  confined  to  this 
year. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No.  In  the  first  instance  it  referred  to  last  year,  and 
the  other  is  all  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  rest  of  it  is  all  this  year  ? 

Mr.  LowRY,  Yes.  To  get  it  properly,  the  committee  should  ask 
the  consuls  to  furnish  them  the  information  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  you  had  it  so. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  the  result  will  not  be  very  different  from  what 
I  learned  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Lowry,  I  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  In  giving  your  cost,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  give  the  purchases  of  raw 
sugar  as  much  in  detail  as  possible  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October^  and  November  of  this  year.  You  gave, 
a  little  while  ago,  your  estimate  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar. 
Was  not  that  what  you  were  figuring  on  this  morning  when  you 
were  talking? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  suggested  to  the 
chairman  when  I  came  here  that  I  put  these  figures,  which  are  the 
Government  figures,  right  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  an  hour 
or  two  ago,  the  figures  showing  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Last  jear  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  This  year. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  see,  1  took  the  averages  for  10  years  previous, 
and  not  any  one  year.  The  figures  are  deceptive,  oecause  as  the 
price  goes  up,  thepercentage  itself  goes  down. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tnere  is  given  here  the  ad  valorem,  and  this  is  under 
present  rates  of  duty.  Of  course,  high  rates  of  duty  were  charged 
a  few  years  ago,  before  we  reduced  the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  or  on 
Philipijine  sugar,  and  so  on.  The  average  rates  were  higher.  But 
on  all  importations,  molasses  included — free  sugar  not  given — it  is 
63.96. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Is  that  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  see,  the  figures  are  deceptive  when  you  take  one 
year.    That  is  why  I  took  10  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  do  you  say  the  figures  are  deceptive  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Because  the  prices  are  high  that  year,  and  you  have 
a  specific  duty,  and  it  makes  your  percentage  lower.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  imiair  to  take  a  year  wnen  the  price  is  very  low.  But 
you  have  gone  back  over  the  pieriod  before  there  was  reciprocity 
with  Cuba.  Cuban  reciprocity  was  not  adopted  until  1904  or  1903, 
I  think,  so  that  that  would  not  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  very  much  difference 
with  Mr.  Lowry's  figures,  because,  as  I  understood  him,  he  figured 
the  higher  duty  all  the  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  say;  it  would  make  a  vast  difference 
between  his  figures  and  the  figures  given  on  the  duty  now  collected. 

Mr.  LowRY.  What  did  you  say  were  the  Government  figures  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  molasses  and  everything,  53.96.  That  is,  how- 
ever, on  a  rate  of  1.65 — 20  per  cent  less  1.65 — and  this  is  95  test  in- 
stead of  96  test.  When  you  go  on  that  test  the  rate  of  duty  is  higher, 
because  there  is  less  sugar  contents.  If  it  was  96  it  would  be  less, 
but  being  95  it  is  only  53.13  per  cent;  so  that  I  think  your  figures  are 
hiffh. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  know,  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  con- 
sidering this  question  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  the  American 
consumer  was  likely  to  get  sugar  cheaper  because  Cuba  had  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  of  20  per  cent.  Hawaii  is  a  striking  example  oi  where 
the  planters  have  banded  together;  and  as  soon  as  they  do  that,  and 
hola  back  their  sugars,  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
tariff  wall.  Hawaii  is  20  per  cent  from  the  top  that  wall,  and  as 
soon  as  she  can  hold  back  her  sugars  she  will  get  the  advantage  of 
that  whole  20  per  cent  and  the  American  will  not  get  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  true  of  sugar  alone.  That  was  done 
with  hides  and  leather.  As  soon  as  the  duty  was  lowered,  up  went 
the  price. 
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Mr.  Lo'vvRy.  We  can  say,  in  all  fairness,  if  Cuba  sugars  were 
to-day  selling  at  25  points  under  the  world's  value  and  the  pref  erei^- 
•  tial  rate  which  Cuba  receives  is  34  points,  the  conunittee  would 
argue — or  at  least  it  might  be  argued — ^that  Cuba  was  onljr  getting 
the  advantage  of  the  preferential  tariff  to  the  extent  of  9  points;  bi^t 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  before  Cuba  had  any  preferential 
tariff,  when  she  paid  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  any  other  country, 
Cuba  sugars  frequently  sold  at  anywhere  from  10  to  25  points  under 
the  world's  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  LowBr.  Because  of  the  pressure  to  sell  and  because  qf  the 
disorganization  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  it  not  because  she  had  no  other  customer  iii 
the  world  except  the  refiners  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  LowRY.  When  Cuba  did  not  have  a  preferential  tariff?  Ho; 
she  had  the  world  for  a  customer. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  She  had  not  any  other  customer.  She  has  not 
to-day  since  we  gave  her  that  treaty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Tneydo,  at  times,  sell  sugar  to  Europe.  Mr.  Willett 
testified  to  that  the  other  day — that  they  sold  some  tnis  year  and  la$t 
year  they  sold  about  102,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Cuba  has  not  sold  2  per  cent  of  U^  sugar  tiiere. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  recently  in  Cuba,  in  Hahana,  talking  with  a 
prominent  gentlemen,  a  banker  there.  He  told  me  that  thp  Cuji>^ 
exporter  dia  tiot  get  34  cents,  the  real  differential,  because  he  sold 
his  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  for  about  15  cents  less  thai^  tlie 
world's  market.    How  is  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  the  Cubans  sold  their  sugars  15  cents  less  than 
the  world's  market,  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  preferential  tariff  is  34  points,  and  if  the  state- 
ment is  correct  that  Cuba  has  sold  her  sugars  at  15  points  less  than 
the  world's  market,  then  it  would  indicate  that  the  American  con- 
sumer had  gotten  the  advantage  of  20  points,  or  19  points,  of  that 
E referential  tariff.  But  you  see  the  point  is  that  Cuba,  before  she 
ad  any  preferential  tariff,  used  to  sell  her  sugars  at  from  10  to  26 
points  less  than  the  world's  market  values,  so  tliat  Cuba  is,  under 
those  conditions,  getting  the  full  advantage  of  reciprocity.  Rut 
they  do  not  figure  that  way  down  there.  I  understand  why  they  said 
that  to  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it,  or  would 
the  refiner  in  New  York  get  it? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  margin  shows  that  he  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  take  Willett  &  Gray,  and  I  figured  it  out  at 
great  length,  and  it  showed  that  the  refiner  got  it  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  refiners  have  always  said  that  Cuban  raw  is,  say, 
2  cents  plus  1.348.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  pay  1.848,  but 
they  paid  15  cents  less  than  that  to  the  Cuban ;  and  in  all  or  our 
calculations  it  is  made  a  duty  of  1.348,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Cuban  says  be  pays  15  cents  of  that  1.848. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  man  did  not  mean  you  to  construe  it  that  way, 
because  otherwise  it  would  be  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  he  says  is  that  he  gets  15  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  less  than  the  quotations  on  the  New  York  market. 
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Mr.  Garbett.  That  is,  less  than  the  New  York  market,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  15  cents  ks3  than  the  duty^  less  than  the 
i.34,  becais^  the  world's  market  is  not  fixed  by  the  1.34:  it  is  fixed 
by  tiie  1,68. 

Mr.  Halbt.  You  will  remember  that  the  custom  in  New  York  was 
to  purchase  sugar  at  the  docks  in  New  York  at  the  price  that  sugar 
was  bringing  on  that  day. 

Mr.  GarreIt,  Yes. 

,  Mr.  Malbt.  The  Cuban  says  he  does  not  get  that  pricje,  of  the  New 
York  market  on  that  day,  but  that  ne  does  get  15  cents  less. 

Mr.  LowRY,  Who  pays  him  that? 

Mr.  Maiat.  All  the  refineries. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  ask  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  furnish 
a  statement  to  the  committee  of  what  they  had  actually  paid. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  still  the  secretary  of  this  committee  of  the 
wholesale  grocers'  organization  f 

Mr.  LowRY.  So  far;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  testified  here  last  spring  that  you  were  "  it '' — 
thQ  whole  thing  ?  . 

Mr.  Low-RY.  No:  t  did  not  mean  for  you  to  construe  it  that  way. 
1  do  not  construe  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  have  conditions  changed  as  to  finances,  and 
initiation  fees,  and  dues,  and  all  those  things,  since  the  time  when 
you  were  here  last  spring? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  Mr.  Spreckles  donate  all  the  expenses,  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  sending  out  this  literature?  That  is  what  you  told 
us  before. 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  has  been  the  only  subscriber  so  far. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  donates  the  money  and  you  do  the  business  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  It  is  similar  to  the  association  jnst  formed  of 
the  beet-sugar  men  in  Chicago,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
I  think  that  assessed  the  factories  $300  to  $400  apiece,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  organization,  they  said,  was  to  prevent  the  reauction  of  duties 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  you  any  record  of  their  resolutions? 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  secretary  of  that  association  is  in  the  room. 

Mr,  Eaker  (addressing  Mr.  Hamlin).  You  are  the  secretary  of 
this  association  organized  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  and  I  can  give  full  information  on  that.  I 
intended,  at  the  close  of  this  hearmg,  to  volunteer  that  information, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Raker's  question  to  Mr.  Willett  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Hamlin,  what  assessment 
was  made  on  each  factory 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fordney ;  you  hardly  want 
to  begin  taking  this  gentleman's  testimony  without  his  being  sworn, 
do  youf 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,^  I  wish  you  would  swear  Mr.  Hamlin  and  let 
him  ansM'er  my  question. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  will  give  you  full  information  on  that. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  let  that  go  at  that,  then.  Mr.  Lowiy,  you 
hare  been  very  industrious — perhaps  wisely  so — in  sending  out  those 
circulars  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  here  one  of  your  letters  was 
sent  to  a  factory  in  that  State  and  the  gentleman  who  received  it, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  farmers'  organization,  sent  this  to  me,  and 
he  says:  "This  was  sent  to  our  farmers'  club.  Thought  it  would 
interest  you.  Perhaps  you  will  get  signers  to  the  petition — ^nit. 
W.  C.  Mallory."  You  are  still  carrjring  on  that  campaign,  trying  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  appeal  to  their  Congressmen  to  vote  for  lower 
rates  of  duty  on  sugar  f    That  is  the  object  of  the  association,  is  itt 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  substantial  reduction 
of  duty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Strongly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  was  said  to-day  you  are  in  favor  of  taking 
half  of  it  off  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  believe  that  would  in  any  way  affect  the 
domestic  industry,  the  cane  and  beet-sugar  industry  of  uiq  country? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  think  it  would — materially.  It  might  affect 
a  few  factories  that  are  in  imfavorable  locations,  where  the  costs 
are  very  high.  I  think  that  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  indus- 
try. One  gentleman  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  put  his  money  into  sugar  beets  in  Colorado  under  free 
trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  he  was  a  lawyer  representing  a  lot  of  farmers, 
and  he  came  here  hostile  to  the  company  to  which  his  farmers  were 
selling  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  talked  with  any 
sugar-beet  growers  in  the  West  who  feel  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
reduced  half  or  more,  or  with  any  refiners? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  I  have  talked  to  the  sugar-beet  growers  who  were 
here,  and  with  some  refiners 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  every  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
same  snake  bit  this  witness  that  bit  all  three  of  those  gentlemen  who 
testified  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  that  is  common  all  over  the  country,  when  it 
comes  to  sugar.  'We  find  here  the  same  dope  that  is  going  out  from 
the  organization,  getting  into  the  farmers'  papers,  and  then  the  local 
papers  copy  it  as  coming  from  the  farmers,  when  it  is  originated  by 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  but  the  gi'eat  public  do  not  understand  it;  that 
is  the  trouble. 

'  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record  at  this  point,  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  volume  of  the  testimony  given  here  that  it  may 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle — it  is  in  the  record  already — that  during  the 
high  prices  for  sugar  this  year,  when  the  price  was  abnormally  high, 
Mr.  Spreckels,  in  an  interview,  said  in  so  many  words  that  the  beet- 
sugar  crop  coming  onto  the  market  was  a  godsend  to  the  consumer; 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price.  And  yet  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  manufactured  from  imported  raws  fluctuated  like  wildfire. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  same  matter  is  added  to  a  statement  furnished 
by  the  organization  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.    Whether  Mr.  Spreck- 
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els  made  that  statement  or  not.  I  do  not  know.  He  has  been  on 
the  stand,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  his  statements  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  he  testified  that  sugar  was  sold  for  7.25.  And 
then,  when  they  were  closed  down  and  had  no  sugar  to  sell,  they 
advertised  that  they  had  reduced  the  price  of  sugar.  But  they  had 
none  to  sell. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  32;000  barrels  to 
sell. 

Mr.*FoRDNEY.  You  sanctioned  Willett  &  Gray's  statement. 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  went  on  to  say  that  we  had  sugar  at  consignment 
points,  and  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  barrels.  And  I 
might  add,  about  the  sugar  crop,  the  farmers'  having  a  scarcity  of 
any  crop  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  and  the  coming  in 
of  the  (Juban  crop  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  prices  down. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Here  we  have  had  this  great  scarecrow  of  scarcity 
of  the  world's  supply  of  sugar,  of  failure  of  the  crop  in  those  places 
from  which  we  get  trie  majority  of  our  sugar,  of  scarcity  and  failure 
in  Cuba,  reports  that  the  crop  "is  ruined;  and  the  price  of  sugar  has 
gone  away  up.  Now  it  is  going  down.  Why?  Because  our  beet- 
sugar  crop  is  in  the  market  forcing  it  down. 

Mr.  LowRY.  With  an  average  crop  of  400,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  all  this  time  Michigan  sugar  was  sold  by  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  and  all  other  factories  in  that  State  at  5.55. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Is  not  that  because  they  used  bad  judgment? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  they  may  be  a  pack  of  fools,  but  they  are 
generally  intelligent  enougn,  there  in  New  York. 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  sold  out  at  that  price  because  they  thought  it 
was  a  good  figure;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  they  were  blamed  sorry, 
when  the  market  got  up  to  6.50,  that  they  had  sold  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  it  was  when  sugar  was  at  6.50  that  they  were 
selling  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  No ;  you  are  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  do  you  know  I  am  wrong  on  that?  I  saw 
their  books. 

Mr.  LowRY.  My  business.  Mr.  Fordney,  is  to  sell  sugar,  and  I  keep 
pretty  good  tracK  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the 
Michigan  man's  mind  is,  and  what  his  contracts  a*re,  or  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Michigan  man  is  the  same  as  a  man  anywhere; 
he  wants  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can.  He  sells  his  sugar  at  the 
highest  price  he  can  get  for  it,  and  he  sells  it  when  the  market  is 
right ;  and  if  he  has  misjudged  the  market  he  is  very  sorry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  mv  life,  and 
I  know  something  about  my  own  business,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  other  man's  business.  I  have  got  all  I  can  do 
to  look  after  my  own.  I  do  not  know  why  any  man  fixes  prices  or 
how,  or  what  he  gets  for  his  product.  I  can  surmise,  but  1  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  I  lose  my  custom. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  tell  you  in  sugar  the  prices  are  illustrated,  and  I  can 
show  manj?^  market  reports  reporting  Michigan  sugars  at  over  6 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  This  paper  states  over  6  cents. 
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Mr.  LowRY.  But  they  sold  out  at  5.35,  and  therefore  showed  bad 
judgment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  showed  good  judgment 
and  their  heart  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  heart  did  not  enter  into  it  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  were  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.   LowHY.  No;   they   thought   it  was  not  going  any   higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wait  a  minute.  You  people  in  New  York  do  not 
seem  to  have  that  opinion.  You  force  it  up  to  any  point  you  can 
force  it  to. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  said  it. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Do  you  do  that  with  lumber? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Certainly  we  do,  we  would  be  big  fools  if  we  did 
not. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Then  the  people  in  New  York  are  not  such  fools 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  conditions  there  are  entirely  different 
from  the  conditions  in  the  sugar  business.  There  is  no  monopoly  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  there  is  monopoly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Absolutely  fair. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  an  independent  company  ?     If  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  you  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes;  but  wait  a  min-ute.  This  committee  is 
showing  that  monopoly  controls  the  majority  of  the  refined  sugar 
put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  that  same  monopoly  is  heavily  interested  in  beet 
sugar. 

Sir.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  heavily  interested. 

Mr.  Ix>WBY.  The  record  shows  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  no 

Mr.  IjOwry.  But  the  point  is  this 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wait  a  minute.  This  committee  is  going  to  show, 
I  think,  from  the  testimony  presented  here,  that  the  Arbuckles 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  controlled  the  market 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  kept 
pace  with  them  all  the  time  on  prices. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Then  let  it  also  show  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  as 
recentlj'  as  Monday  of  this  week,  cut  the  market  from  C>  cents  to  6.65 
cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Without  being  sarcastic,  perhaps  they  shut  down 
again  for  repairs. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  I  want  to  say,  about 
prices,  that  the  Federal  Sugai*  Refining  Co.  has  come  before  this 
committee  and  has  said :  ''  Take  all  the  duty  off  of  sugar.  If  you 
give  us  free  raw  sugar,  make  refined  free,  make  us  compete  with 
the  world's  market,  with  the  foreign  refiner,  and  that  will  insure 
the  American  consumer  getting  sugar  at  all  times  at  the  world's 
value." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  company  is  an  independent  company  and  if 
I  am  correct,  ^Ir.  Lowry.  from  all  tlie  great  volume  of  testimony 
taken  here,  there  is  more  watered  stock  in  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  s 
organization  than  any  other  organization  that  has  been  presented 
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here,  from  any  testimony  taken.    If  I  am  not  right  on  that  I  want 
to  know  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  As  the  Federal  Sugar  Eefining  Co.'s  position  on  the 
tariff  is  to  take  the  duty  off^  it  is  not  asking  the  Federal  Govei'nnient 
to  protect  it,  so  it  can  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock  which  the 
beet*0ugar  companies  are  doing;  but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  this:  When  I  was  here  last  August  you  said  that 
the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $3,300,000j  produced 
over  300,000  tons  of  refined  su^ar.  I  want  to  make  the  point  clear. 
TaJie  that  fact  ip  connection  with  the  statement  I  made  that  a  ciine- 
sugar  factory  with  $10,000,000  capitalization  could  produce  as  much 
as  the  total  beet-sugar  production.  If  your  premises  are  correct, 
then  a  cane-sugar  refinery  with  $10,000,000  I'eal  capital  at  the  start 
should  produce  three  times  as  muoti  as  the  Federal  Sugar  Befimtig 
Co.,  or  between  900,0Q0  tons  and  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  as  compared 
with  450,000  as  produced  bv  the  domestic  beet  manufacturers  in 
1910. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  do  not  remember  that  argument  between  you 
and  me. 

Mr.  Ix)WRy.  You  will  find  it  in  the  record. 

Mr#  FoRONEY.  But  your  factory  runs  12  months  in  the  year  and 
the  other  fellows  run  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Rakrr.  You  have  explained  what  occasioned  the  high  prices 
of  sugar  during  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  up  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  what 
caused  the  decline  of  the  prices  from  the  1st  of  November  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  freer  supply  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Kaker.  From  where? 

Mr.  LowRY.  From  Ijouisiana,  principally. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  from  any  other  place? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  the  supply  from  Louisiana  mainly.  There  have 
been  more  Java  sugars  arriving,  of  course;  but  the  main  reason 

Mr.  Saker.  Before  you  go  on,  let  me  ask  this:  Then  the  supply 
that  came  from  I^uisiana  supplied  the  market  and  put  sugar  on 
the  market  immediately  and  thereby  reduced  the  price,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  correct.  You  see  the  refiners,  we  will  say,  in 
May  and  June,  in  estimating  on  their  requirements,  say  "After  a 
certain  period  we  will  have  Louisiana  sugar."  So  thev  only  pur- 
chased up  to  tiiat  period.  If  there  were  not  any  Louisiana  sugars 
they  would  purchase  in  the  early  months  heavily  of  Java  sugars  to 
come  in  in  tne  fall. 

Mr,  Rakes.  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  these  men,  for 
instance  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Federal  Co-  as  you 
explained  it,  and  Arbuckle,  did  not  have  any  sugar  on  hand;  they 
were  behind.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  behind  a 
month;  Vou  sav  von  were  behind  10  da  vs.  and  Arbuckle  was  behind 
15  or  20  days  m  their  sale?,  and  still  they  were  selling  sugar  high, 
and  the  only  sugar  they  got  was  that  which  came 

Mr.  LowRY.  Not  the  only  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  else  did  tney  get  sugars? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Java  sugars  had  been  arriving,  and  Cerrulean,  since 
October. 
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Mr.  Eakkr.  During  November  did  the  Java  sugars  arrive  at  the 
port? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rak£b.  Ready  to  be  refined  and  delivered? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raksr.  Was  there  any  from  any  other  place  that  could  be 
had  or  was  delivered  at  the  ports  of  New  YorK  and  Philadelphia 
and  Boston? 

Mr.  LowRr.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  where? 

Mr.  Iy)WRY.  There  have  been  Cerrulean  and  Brazils  and,  of  course, 
the  Hawaiians,  coming  in  all  the  time  to  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  East? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes;  and  the  Philippine  sugars  have  come  in.  And 
then,  of  course,  vou  must  also  take  into  consideration  that  the  demand 
after  the  1st  of 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  care  about  the  demand.  I  want  to  ffet  at 
the  actual  stuff  on  hand.  There  has  been  testimony  about  future 
contracts — the  estimates  by  the  jobbers  and  the  brokers — ^and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  facts — the  physical  facts. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Would  you  like  a  statement  of  the  arrivals  of  all 
f<Uffars  during  September  and  October? 

Mr.  Raker.  During  July,  August,  September,  and  October;  yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  can  furnish  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  do  that,  please? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  month  of  July  the  sugars  began  to  be  put 
on  the  market  from  tne  beets  in  California? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
those  shipments  were  quite  hea\'y? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  their  heaviest  run? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  was  the  time  when  the  sugars  were  actually 
being  placed  on  the  market  new — practically  their  whole  crop,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  crop  that  had  been  held  over — the  sugar  in 
the  West  was  the  highest  at  any  time  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Tjowr Y.  Yes :  and  here  is  a  statement  of  a  California  company 
showing  they  got  6^  cents  for  its  output. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes.  Now,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  the 
beet-sugar  people  reduced  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  TxnvRv.  T  do  not  explain  it,  and  T  do  not  believe  it.  Tliey  fol- 
lowed the  market:  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Raker,  Thoy  wore  also  getting  during  the  same  time,  during 
the  months  named,  commencing  July  up  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, tlio  cane  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  islands? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ijowry.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  now  of  the  quantity  of  cane 
sugar  that  came  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States 
during  that  time?    Just  give  us  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  LowRY.  My  understanding  is  that  about  every  10  days  a  cargo 
comes  in  from  Hawaii,  and  those  cargoes  are  about  79,000  tons* 
canacity,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  how  about  the  amount  that  went  to  the  Pacific 
ooast  during  the  same  time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  I  presume  they  shipped 
a  regular  amount  to  both  ports,  according  to  the  requiri3ments  or  the 
refineries  that  they  make  a  contract  witli  the  American  Sugar  Ke- 
fining  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  the  consumers  in  the  East,  or  in  the  West,  get  any 
benefit  from  this  large  Quantity  of  sugar  coming  from  the  I^hilip- 

Sines  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  West 
uring  this  high  price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  the  producer  got  all  the  advantage.  The  men  in 
Hawaii  that  sell  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.  got  the 
advantage. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  mean  the  man  that  produced  the  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  the  grower  of  the  product? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  in  Hawaii 

Mr.  Raker.  In  Hawaii  it  would  be  the  grower  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  California,  if  the  grower  had  made  his  contract  in 
advance  as  it  has  been  testified  most  of  them  do,  he  would  ^et  no 
benefit  of  the  raise  in  price  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  the  factory  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  factory  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  simply  raise  their  price  from  6  to  7J  cents 
or  even  8  cents  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Jjowry.  And  if  the  market  had  gone  to  10  they  would  have 
oome  along  with  it 

Mr.  Raker.  That  su^ar  from  the  West  could  have  been  brought 
into  the  East  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others  by 
boat,  one  way  being  via  Panama  and  another  wav  being  by  Tehaunte- 
pec,  and  have  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  feast  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Did  the  Hawaiians  want  to  reduce  the  price  of  si^gar? 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  contracts  with  the 
Hawaiian  planter  that  they  shall  pay  for  the  Hawaiian  sugars  on  the 
basis  or  close  to  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  market  price  the  day  of 
arrival.  So  the  Hawaiian  planter  as  the  market  advanced  kept  get- 
ting a  higher  price  for  the  sugars  that  arrived  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  as  an  expert,  and 
from  your  investigation,  that  the  supply  of  beet  sugar  in  any  way 
affected  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar  during  the  last  five 
months,  and  if  so,  what? 
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Mr.  LowBY.  The  price  of  beet  sugar  at  all  times  was  based  ou  the 
value  of  foreign  sugars,  plus  the  duty  and  co$t  of  refining,  ancL  of 
course,  it  was  a  supphr  of  sugar  and  it  meant  that  if  that  suf^ply  had 
not  been  there  that  that  much  more  sugar  would  have  had  to  come 
from  some  other  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  supply  had 
never  been  there  the  other  countries  would  have  been  supplying  us 
with  more  sugar.    So  it  is  the  world's  value  that  counts. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Well,  not  only  the  world's  value:  but  does  it  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  condition  of  these  people  having  control  of 
the  situation,  and  do  they  not  naturally  act  just  as  the  situation  ap- 
pears to  them;  if  they  can  raise  it  they  do  it,  and  they  lower  it 
accordingly  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Bv  these  people  you  meaji 

Mr.  Rakeb.  All  of  them.    1  take  you  in,  too. 

Mr.  LowBY.  As  we  have  to  take  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as 
our  price  of  raw  sugar  advances,  of  course  we  want  to  advance  the 
price  of  refined.    Otherwise  we  would  lose  money. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  you  had  a  large  supply  on  hand  during  July  and 
August  and  September. 

Mr.  Lowby.  And  if  by  our  foresight  we  had  a  large  supply  on  hand 
we  would  profit  by  the  advance. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  You  did 
have  a  large  supply  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  IjOwby.  We  did  not  have  as  large  a  supply  as  we  would  have 
liked  to  have.    We  profited  by  the  advance. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  I  think  all  re- 
fining companies,  aims  to  carry  or  to  have  bought  in  advance  a  stock 
of  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  month's  supply,  which  we  say  would  be 
about  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  how  much  did  you  have? 

Mr.  LowBY.  And  we  had  a  little  more  than  that;  somewhere  be- 
tween that  and  40,000  tons.  I  am  stating  it  from  memory.  Thenr  we 
had  a  stock  of  renned  sugar  which  might  have  amounted  to  100,000 
barrels. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  throwing  any  aspersion 
on  any  one,  you  folks  had  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  during 
this  high  price  of  sugar  to  commence  with,  that  you  bought  at  low 
price  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  We  had  a  very  fair  stock ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  you  folks  did  not  make  any  attempt  or  pre- 
tense to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  when  it  was  going  up,  did  you! 

Mr.  LowRY.  No.  We  went  along  with  the  market  and  made  the 
extra  profit,  and  were  glad  to  do  it.  In  fact  we  bought  the  sugar  in 
advance  because  we  thought  the  market  was  going  up  and  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  just  as  when  we  thought  the  market  was  going 
to  break,  when  it  was  near  the  top,  we  closed  down  and  saved  about 
half  a  cent  a  pound  on  our  raw  sugars.  The  raw  sugar  went  down 
about  half  a  cent,  and  then  we  came  in  again.  We  think  that  is  good 
business. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  mean  by  "good  business"  that 
the  large  interests,  as  the  sugar  interests  appear,  and  in  a  few  hands, 
raise  and  lower  the  price  of  sugar  so  that  it  will  give  the  manu- 
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facturer  and  refiner  of  beet  sugar  all  that  the  public  will  stand. 
That  is  about  it;  is  it  not,  in  rough  words?" 

Mr.  JjpwRY.  Have  it  bear  all  the  traffic  will  bear? 

Mr.  }lAK|ai.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Tnat  is  about  the  situation,  in  asking  to  have  tKe 
duties  removed  we  say  we  are  willing  for  you  to  see  tnat  tl^e  traffic 
will  not  bear  too  much  for  the  consumer.  That  would  protect  Jiim 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Bakbr.  Have  you  in  your  own  mind  any  plan  by  which  the 
situation  could  be  changed  from  the  way  it  has  been  for  the  last 
10  years  in  the  sugar  markets?  Have  you  studied  out  anv  plan 
that  would  bring  a  more  equal  price  of  sKgar  to  the  consumer  1 

Mr.  Lowjrr.  My  opinion  is  that  that  would  be  entirely  regulated 
by  the  duty,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Kak£r.  And  no  other  ipcthod? 

Mr.  LowRT.  No  other  method.  I  believe  if  you  remove  the  duty 
from  raw  and  refined  sugar,  have  no  duty  at  all  on  either,  that  this 
entire  industry  of  the  ifnited  States  could  be  combined,  put  under 
one  head,  have  one  man  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  consumer  would 
never  have  to  pay  lor  his  sugar  more  than  the  world's  value;  be- 
cause as  soon  as  they  attempted  tq  put  the  price  up  we  would  come 
into  competition  with  the  foreign  refiners  and  dqwn  would  go  the 
niarket. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  that  would  not  be  quite  fair  under  present  con- 
clitions  to  the  Government.  Proceeding  on  the  idea  that  we  would 
have  to  have  some  revenue,  have  you  anv  plan  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  best  plan  is  the  one  I  stated  a  while  ago.  I  think 
that  is  very  sound. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  at  anj  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  this  information  put 
into  the  rec»d  here  at  this  point,  and  I  read  from  page  2521  of  the 
proceeding  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Spreckles  on  July  29,  1911. 
He  stated  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Befinihg  Co.,  incorporated  June 
18,  1962,  in  the  Btat^  of  ifew  Jersey;  that  it  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,600.  On  July  2,  1902,  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion was  amended  to  make  the  capital  stopk  $60,000,000,  of  which 
$26,000,000  was  preferred  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  That 
capital  was  amin  changed  to  $20,000,000  preferred  and  $8Q,000,000 
common.  Qn^ebruary  18, 1906,  the  certificate  of  incorporation  was 
again  am^ided  to  reduce  the  preferred  stock  to  $1Q,000,000  and  the 
common  stock  to  $16,G0O,00Cf. 

On  May  8,  19OT,  the  F^ederal  Sugar  Befining  Co.  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  ti^  Stat^  of  New  York,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Jersey  coi^oration  of  the  same  name.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
copppratioh  wafe  ^10,09^,000,  consisting  of  $8,822^900  preferred  stoc^. 
and  $6,677,200  of  common  stock,  showing  that  this  company  never  had 
more  than  $3,322,800  capital  paid  in,  but  was  organifzed  with  a 
Cfllpittoi  stock  of  $^,000,000  preferred  and  $26,()00,00(rcomm6n. 

Mr.  'LdWHY.  Mi^t  i  state  right  there  that  wh^n  we  orgai^isBcd'  the 
G^mlpany  the  pibne  were  very  different  from  thpsp  finaily  cijrried  o^t, 
the  original  plan  being  tio  VorK  under  a  new  pf  ocei^e  and  to  establish 
small  refineries  throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  far  as  the  public  knew,  so  far  as  the  facts  show, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  capital  consisted  of  more  than 
$3,322,800— $25,000,000  of  it  preferred  and  nearly  $25,000,000  of  it 
water,  and  all  of  the  common  stock,  $25,000,000,  water.    That  is  a 

Eretty  good-sized  bundle  of  water.    It  beats  anything  in  history,  I 
elieve. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Anything  that  ever  came  to  my  notice. 

Mr.  T^WRY.  The  stock  of  the  American  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  I  might  mention,  has  always  been  very  closely  held.  The  few 
people  that  went  into  the  company  originally  own  by  far  the  major- 
ity of  the  stock,  and  always  have,  and  the  public  has  never  dealt 
in  it  generally.  So,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
capital  could  have  been  continued  at  $100,000,000  and  the  public 
could  have  bought  that  stock  if  it  wanted  to,  and  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  is  not  asking  the  United  States  Government  to  arrange 
a  tariff  Taw  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  dividends  on  any  excessive 
stock. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  just  what  you  are  asking  for  when  you  are 
asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  nothing  else,  my 
friena. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  vou  want  it  for  if  it  is  not  to  benefit  yout 
Are  you  doing  all  this  work  and  spending  $12,000,000  advertising  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers?  Answer  that  question.  Are  you  £>ing 
it  all  for  the  consumer  and  nothing  for  the  Spreckles  family  or 
youself? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wants  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  sugar  for  the  same  resCson  that  the  consumer  and 
grocer  want  the  reduction.  They  want  to  do  a  larger  business  at  a 
reduced  expense. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  make  greater  profit 
with  less  capital? 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  if  we  refer  to  the  American  Suffar  Refining  Co.'s 
last  statement — and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  largest  competitor — we  will  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  out  of  operation  $8,077,143.03.  They 
require,  to  pay  dividends,  $6,299,958. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  and  where  and  how  much? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  was  the  year  1910.  That  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co^  from  operation  in  competition  with  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  operation  did  not  make  its  dividends; 
but  from  outside  investments  wnich  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  had,  and  which  are  generally  understood  to  be  largely  in  beet- 
sugar  factories,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  $2,273,473.22. 
That  money  was  not  made  by  superior  management.  It  was  made 
because  the  Government  has  a  high  tariff  on  sugar  and  practicidly 
put  that  bounty  or  subsidy  into  their  laps. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Let  me  ask  you  this :  X>o  you  mean  to  say  by  that 
statement  now  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  a  profit 
in  the  beet-sugar  factories  and  paid  dividends  on  their  stock  in  re- 
fineries that  refined  foreign  imported  sugar  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  what  it  shows. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  do  you  not  know  from  the  statements  of  the 
beet-sugar  factories  of  the  dividends  paid  by  them,  if  they  are 
right — and  they  testified  under  oath — ^that  no  such  tiling  exists  at  all? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No  such  thing  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
getting  dividends  from  the 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  taking  their  profits  out  that  they  make 
from  the  beet-su^r  companies  and  paymg  dividends  on  the  stock 
in  the  refineries  m  New  York,  that  they  did  not  make  it  out  of  the 
refineries,  but  mad^  it  out  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  and  paid  a 
dividend  on  the  stock  held  in  the  refining  companies? 
.  Mr.  LowRY.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  receives  a  divi- 
dend from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co., 
for  example,  they  would  naturally  apply  that  dividend  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  LowRY.  What  would  they  do? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  I  see  your  point.  They  would  apply  it  to  the 
people  who  held  the  stock  in  those  various  factories. 

Mr.  LowRY.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  the  stock, 
then  this  dividend  would  come  to  the  stockholders  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.^  Malby.  Of  course  the  American  Su^ar  Refining  Co.  owns 
stock  in  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  they  simply  receive  dividends 
on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  what  he  said  is  that  the  profits  made  on  the 
real,  genuine  mother  company  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
were  not  sufBcient  to  pay  dividends  on  that  capital  invested,  but  that 
they  have  made  money  out  of  their  investments  in  the  beet-sugar 
factories  and  paid^  dividends  on  stock  in  the  mother  company — ^the 
old  oriffinal  Americaii  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  what  the  statement  shows. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  made  the  statement  ?  ^ 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  You  have  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  testimony  given  before 
this  committee — and  you  have  listened  to  it  or  read  it  all  in  detail 
no  doubt  more  than  once — that  the  testimony  shows  that  they  have 
not  received  more  than  about  a^  6  per  cent  dividend  on  their  mvest- 
ment  in  those  beet-sugar  factories? 

Mr.  LowjiY.  Well,  was  not  that  distributed  among  the  stockholders 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  &  not  want  to  argue  that  any  longer.  You  will 
not  see  that  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  a  correct  statement.  I  think  you 
will  admit.  Your  statement  in  substance  is  that  out  or  the  surplus 
which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  heretofore  made  in  the 
years  gone  bv,  that  they  purchased  their  interest  in  the  various  beet- 
sugar  factories,  and  that  hence  they  are  looking  to  these  former  in- 
vestments to  now  pay  dividends  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.'s  stock.  That  is  not  quite  according  to  the  exact  testimony  which 
we  have,  which  is  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  increased 
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its  capital  stock  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000,  and  out  of  that 
fll5,000,000  increase  of  capital  stock  they  have  purchased  inter«sl9  in 
various  beet-sugar  companies.  So  that  really  they  were  reeeiTing 
interest,  so  to  speak,  on  simply  an  investment  which  aocrued  in  an 
industry  which  they  had  purchased  by  issuing  stock  of  ihekt  own 
company.  In  other  words,  it  was  paying  interest  simply  on  their 
increased  capitalization,  and  scaix^efy  that,  becaoae  the  amount  re- 
ceived was  about  0  per  cent 

Mr.  I^WRY.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  Amerioait  SogAr 
Refining  Co.  has  ^,000.000  of  stock  and  tbat  they  themselves  will 
tell  you,  as  they  have  told  others,  that  they  would  have  been  badly  in 
the  hole  last,  year  had  it  not  been  for  their  earnings  from  beet-si^ar 
factories  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Malry.  I  know  that  has  a  beoring,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  acquired  beet-sugar  factories  by  the 
issuing  of  stock  of  their  own  companies.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  that  obligation  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  could  6  per  cent^  which  is  about  the  ampunt 
they  receive  on  rhe  $15,000,000  invested  in  beet-sugar  factories,  aid 
materially  in  the  $75,000,000  capital  in  the  old  company  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is,  Mr.  Fordney,  tiiat  the  beet- 
sugar  companies  all  told,  as  I  recall  it,  are  carried  on  the  books  of 
the  American  Sugar  Retining  Co.  at  about  $16,000,000— their  increase 
in  capital  stock  wa^  $15,000,000;  so  that  when  they  got  their  interest 
at  6  per  cent  they  did  not  get  enough  out  of  the  $16,000,000,  they  did 
not  get  enough,  quite,  at  6  per  cent,  to  pay  the  7  per  cent  on  the  stt^k 
whidi  they  took  over  from  these  other  companies^ 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the  conmiittee  far  tree- 
passing  on  the  time  of  the  committee  so  lon^. 

Mr.  Garrett  (acting  chainnan).  That  is  all  right,  I  am  suxe. 
Have  you  finished.  Mi*.  Fordney? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  I  am  though,  and  ready  to  quit. 

Mr.  Maij^y.  There  is  one  question  here  that  we  asked  Mr.  Spreekels 
when  he  was  on  the  stand  which  perhaps  Mr.  I^owry  can  give  us  some 
light  on.  He  wai»  requested  to  furnish  the  price  of  raw  aud  refilled 
sugar  in  Ijondon  and  Hamburg  frcmi  1895  to  1910. 

Mt.  Lowby.  Yefe;  i  furnished  that.  I  was  asked  the  same  thibg. 
I  believe  Mi\  Spreekels  did  not  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  Is  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Yes  it  i«i  all  in  the  record.  You  will  find  all  of  that  in 
volume  No.  3  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Mai^bt.  Under  date  of  July  19,  Mr.  Spreekels  says  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  that  information,  but  that  he  would  do  it  later. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Well,  I  did  not  confer  with  Mr.  Spreekels  about  it; 
but  you  asked  me  to  supplj'  it,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  record  as  t 
have  stated. 

Mt.  Malby.  You  are  sure  that  has  been  furnished? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes ;  it  is  in  volume  No.  8. 

Mr.  Malby.  Look  at  page  2896  and  see  if  that  is  your  exhibit. 

Mr.  LowHY.  Yes :  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  one  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  is  the  one ;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right.    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Garrett  (acting  chairman).  The  committee  will  excuse  you, 
Mr.  Lowry. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Just  a  moment.  There  was  a  question  that  came  up 
about  freight  rates  from  the  beet-sugar  factories  to  distributing  cen- 
ters, and  I  had  that  table  made  up ;  and  I  understood  the  chairman 
wanted  it  to  go  into  the  record.    I  perhaps  should  have  spoken  to  him, 

Mr.  MAI4BT.  The  freight  rates  from  the  sugar-beet  factory 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  it  gives  freight  rates  from  the  various  sugar- 
beet  factories  to  various  distributing  centers.  Whether  it  is  impor- 
tant or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  ^understood  the  chairman  desired  it  ? 

Mr.  LoWRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  correct  as  you  have  it  there  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  have  this  prepared  by  your  freight  man? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  was  prepared  by  our  traffic  manager.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  we  should  put  him  on  the  stand,  and 
the  chairman  said  that  that  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  would  have 
it  made  up  and  if  I  would  state  that  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Garrett.  All  right.    Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Lowry  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Very  well,  we  will  excuse  you,  then. 

(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowry  is  as  follows:) 

Freight  rates  on  granulated  sugar  (carloads). 


From— 


Caro,Mich 

CarroUton,  Micb 
Bay  City.  Mich 

Alma,  Mich 

Crofiswell.  Mich 
Holland,  Mich 
St.  Louis,  Mich 
Charlevoix,  Mich.. 


Swlnlc,  Colo 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo 

Lovelandy  Colo 
Longmont,  Colo 
LogaD,  Utah 

Ogden;  Utah 

Garland,  Utah 
Alvarado,  Cal 
Betteravia,  Cal 

Oxnard.Cal 

Bprecfcels,  Cal 
Ska  Franciaco,  Cal 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 


33,000  pomida. 


00,000  pounds. 


3  Rail. 


*  Water. 
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T£STI«PNY  Of  1^$.  C.  C.  H4UL;N. 

(The  witness  was  sworu  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Mr.  Hamlin,  will  you  please  state  to  the  committer 
whether  or  not  you  are  secretary  of  this  beet-sugar  asspciatiop  tjiat 
was  recently  organized  in  Chicago  i 

Mr.  Hamlin.  As  a  manufacturer  and  one  of  thp  executive  ofjicprs 
of  a  beet-sugar  company,  I  am  ch^jrman  and  a  member  of  tlje  execu- 
tive committee.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Sugar  <& 
Land  Co.  in  western  Kansas,  an  entirely  independent  con^p^ny. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  What  is  the  name  of  t6is  organization  I 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  United  States  Beet-Sugar  Industry.  Qiir  nieet- 
inff,  which  ]VIi\  Raker  referred  to  and  asked  about  the  Qth.ej:  d^y,  yjras 
held  in  Chicago  on  November  15. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  your 
organization  is  made  ? 

Xir.  Hamlin.  I  would  like  to  go  fully  into  the  purposes  of  the 
organization. 

Sir.  FoRDNEY.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  further  about  it,  but  I  woul4 
like  to  know  what  initiation  fees  and  so  on  are  paid.  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  the  witness  says  that  he  would  like  to  go  into  it 
fully. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  you  only  have  a  few  minutes  to  hear  me  now,  I 
would  prefer  to  come  back  some  other  time. 

Mr.  GrARRETT.  -Vf ter  the  holidays  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  but  J  can  probably  state  the  purposes  briefly. 
I  want  to  say  that  this  inquiry  for  the  last  two  davs  here,  going  into 
matters  surrounding  the  agricultural  end  of  the  lousiness,  and  then 
the  refiners  coming  in  and  being  hjeard  on  the  tariff  end  of  it,  qpens 
up  a  very  broad  field  pf  inquiry,  arid  I  feel,  as  an  independent  opera- 
tor, that  if  these  matters  are  going  to  be  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee, that  there  ought  to  be  a  full  hearing  upon  t^em. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Perhaps  you  had  better  come  back  at  another  time, 
and  I  would  suggest  in  the  meantime  you  prepare  a  statement  pi 
the  purposes  ana  object  of  that  association,  to  have  it  ready  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Malbv.  He  can,  no  doubt,  give  it  offhand  when  he  appears 
before  the  rommitiee  a^ain. 

Mr.  Garrett.  We  will  hear  you  right  after  the  holidays,  then. 

Mr.  HA3ILIN.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  full  statement  at  that 
^ime.  W^e  have  noticing  to  conceal,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
perfectly  open  and  complete  statement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  pommittee  will  standi  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

{Thereui)on,  at  4.40  p.  in.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  OtherS; 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  1912, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  time 
certain  letters  which,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  were  sent  during 
my  absence  to  the  different  sugar  refining  companies  and  to  the 
different  beet-sugar  factories  to  obtain  certain  information. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  IS^  1911, 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

New  York  CUy,  N.  Y, 

Gbntlbmbn:  The  special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution '  157,  to 
investigate  violations  of  the  antitrust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  desire  the  following  informa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  committee,  not  later  than  January  1, 1912,  which  shall  be  sworn 
to  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  by  some  person  of  yoiir  company 
who  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  desired,  and  respectfully  request  that  this 
information  be  given  by  said  time: 

(a)  A  sworn  statement  showing  the  actual  cost  of  refining  sugar  during  each  of  the 
past  five  years,  such  cost  of  refining  to  show  each  and  every  item  of  cost  exclusive  of  all 
charges  for  depreciation  of  the  renneries  and  interest  on  mvestment. 

(b)  Date  of  each  purchase  of  raw;  name  of  country  or  State  in  which  raw  sugar  thus 
purchased  was  produced;  number  of  pounds  covered  by  each  purchased;  actual  dates 
of  deliveries  of  each  purchase,  with  the  number  of  pounds  delivered  at  each  date  of 
delivery;  price  paid  oy  buyer  per  hundred  pounds,  delivered  at  the  refinery,  for  each 
such  purchase,  said  price  to  include  actual  duty  paid. 

(c)  Stock  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  on  July  1,  1911, -together  with  the  cost  of  same  per 
hundred  i)Ounds. 

(d)  Entire  amount  of  raw  sugar  bought  or  contracted  for  but  not  actually  delivered, 
on  July  1, 1911,  said  amount  to  include  all  raw  sugars  bought  or  contracted  for  and  in 
transit  on  July  1, 1911,  together  with  the  cost  of  same  per  himdred  pounds;  also  the 
actual  dates  of  delivery  of  all  such  sugar. 

(e)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  deponent  on  July  1, 1911, 
such  amount  of  refined,  sugar  to  include  the  total  refbied  stocks  of  deponent  wherever 
stored,  provided  the  same  was  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buver  on  July  1, 1911. 

(/)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  nde  purchasers,  but  not 
invoiced,  on  July  1, 1911. 

Please  let  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  affidavit  that  the  person  making  the  same  has 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to,  and  in  such  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  your 
various  Tefineries,  and  shall  state  the  name  and  location  of  each. 

Trusting  that  the  committee  may  be  favored  with  the  above  information  by  the  time 
HUgf>;ested,  I  am. 

Respectfully,  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  S.  MoBET, 

PreMent  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.^ 

Denver ^  Colo, 

Dear  Sib:  The  special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  157,  to  inves- 
tigate violations  of  the  antitrust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  desire  the  foUowinj?  information 
for  the  use  of  the  committee  not  later  than  January  1,  1912,  which  shall  be  sworn  to 
before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  by  some  person  of  your  company 
who  has  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  desired,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
have  the  same  furnished  the  committee  on  or  before  said  tune:  (1)  Tons  of  beets 
sliced;  (2)  average  sugar  test;  (3)  sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced;  (4)  average 
price  paid  for  beets;  (5)  cost  of  manufacture,  subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  Cost  of 
raw  material;  (6)  factory  cost;  (c)  overhead  administration  charges;  ((f)  taxes  and 
insurance. 

Second.  A  statement  showing  the  actual  cost  of  refining  su^  for  each  of  your  fac- 
tories duiing  the  past  five  years  in  consolidated  form,  except  interest  on  investment, 
depreciation  of  plant,  and  cost  of  selling;. 

Third,  (a)  Niimber  of  pounds  of  remied  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  your  company 
on  July  1, 1911,  such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stock  of  your 
company  wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buyer 
on  July  1,  1911. 

{h)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 

In  this  connection  1  wish  to  ask  that  you  let  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  affidavit 
that  the  person  making  the  same  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to,  and  that 
the  same  oe  in  such  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  your  various  refineries,  together  with 
the  name  and  location  of  each. 

I  shall  thank  you  to  furnish  this  information  to  the  committee  not  later  than  January 
1,  1912. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Finis  J.  Gabbbtt, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Decembeb  14,  1911. 
Michigan  Suoab  Refining  Co., 

Detroit ^  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  The. special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  157,  to 
investigate  violations  of  the  antitrust  act  of  July  2, 1890,  desire  the  following  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  committee  not  later  than  January  1, 1912,  wKich  shall  be  sworn 
to,  before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  by  some  person  of  your  com- 

gany  who  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  desired,  ana  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
ave  the  same  fumiahed  the  conunittee  on  or  before  said  time:  (1)  Tons  of  beets 
sliced;  (2)  average  sugar  test;  (3)  sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced;  (4) 
average  price  paid  for  beets;  (5)  cost  of  manufacture,  subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  Cost 
of  raw  material;  (6)  factory  cost;  (c)  overhead  or  administration  charges;  (a)  taxes 
and  insurance. 

Second.  A  statement  showing  the  actual  cost  of  refining  sugar  for  each  of  your 
factories  during  the  pass  dye  years  in  consolidated  form,  except  interest  on  invest- 
ment^ depreciation  of  plant,  and  cost  of  selling. 

Third,  (a)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  your  company 
on  July  1,  1911,  such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stock  of 
your  company,  wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the 
buyer  on  July  1. 1911. 

(o)  Number  ot  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 

(c)  The  number  of  tons  of  sugar  beets  imported  from  Canada  by  each  and  all  of  your 
factories  from  January  1,  1911,  to  September  1,  1911,  the  dates  of  each  importation, 
and  the  number  of  tons  imported  eacn  time. 

In  this  connection  I  wisn  to  ask  that  you  have  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  affi- 
davit that  the  person  making  the  same  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to, 
that  the  same  be  in  such  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  your  various  refineries,  together 
with  name  and  location  of  each. 

I  shall  thank  you  to  furnish  this  information  to  the  committee  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912. 

Respectfully,  Finis  J.  Gabbett, 

Acting  Chairman, 
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various  letters  without  statements. 

Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co., 
Mount  Clemens f  Mich.,  December  ;?6,  1911, 
Mr.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

ActxTtg  Chairman  Special  Committee^ 

House  oj  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  acknowledge  due  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  14th  instant. 
Your  letter  has  also  been  referred  to  Capt.  James  Davidson,  president  of  this  company, 
who  has  looked  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  beg  to  advise  we  are  now  in  the 
middle  of  our  campaign  and  will  be  very  busy  \mtil  about  March  1,  and  before  that 
time  it  would  be  impracticable  to  fiumish  the  information  you  desire.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  take  this  matter  up,  gather  the  data,  and  make 
a  five-year  statement  for  you  as  requested .  This  is  an  independent  company,  operated 
by  James  Davidson,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  very  few  stockholders,  me  stock  beine 
owned  principally  by  James  and  James  E.  Davidson,  and  we  are  very  glad  indeea 
to  note  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  under  House  resolution  to  investigate 
the  violations  of  the  antitrust  act. 

Trusting  this  will  meet  with  your  requirements,  we  remain, 
Youn»,  very  truly, 

Geo.  Elsby,  Jr., 
General  Manager. 


New  York,  December  £7 ,  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee  on  the 

Investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  December  14,  asking  for  the  information  mentioned 
therein,  has  been  received. 

_  We  apprehend  that  you  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  work  required  to  furnish  this 
information.  AVe  hope  to  give  you  answers  to  the  inquiries  under  the  subheads  6,  c, 
d,  e,  and /within  a  few  weeks.  As  to  the  information  under  the  subhead  a,  this  will 
take  quite  some  time  to  prepare  and  tabulate. 

You  are  probably  aware  tnat  this  is  a  very  busy  period  of  the  fiscal  year  for  us,  but 
not^Wthstanding  this  we  are  giving  your  request  careful  attention. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  op  New  Jersey, 
By  James  H.  Post,  President. 


Amalgamated  Sugar  Co., 

Ogdeny  Utah,  December  20 y  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman^  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  14,  just  received,  requesting  certain 
information  on  behalf  of  a  special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  157, 
to  investigate  the  violation  of  the  antitrust  act,  aesire  to  say  that  during  the  night  of 
November  15-16, 1911,  the  office  building  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  and  Lewiston 
Sugar  Co.,  at  Qgden  City,  Utah,  had  a  very  disastrous  fire,  resulting  in  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  building  and  its  contents .  We  saved  nothinje;,  excepting  the  current 
books,  and  consequently  are  in  no  position  to  give  you  the  information  requested. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  gatnering  data  from  the  different  factories,  printed 
reports,  etc.,  we  might  be  able  to  get  together  a  great  deal  of  the  information  you  desire, 
and  I  shall  immediately  take  steps  to  secure  the  same,  but  it  will  be  wholly  impossible 
to  furnish  it  to  the  committee  on  the  date  named,  and  when  furnished,  of  course,  it 
will  be  based  on  the  best  hearsay  evidence  we  can  get. 

Trusting  that  this  will  excuse  my  noncompliance,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  H.  Rolopf,  Secretary. 
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New  York,  December  19 ^  1911. 
Hon.  F.  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman j  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledfi^  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  13tli  instant  and  have 
noted  youx  request  carefully .  The  letter  in  question  has  been  submitted  to  our  counsel 
and  we  will  communicate  with  you  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  him  on  the  subject. 

The  data  required,  if  given  as  requested,  could  not  be  furnished  by  January  1. 

We  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Arbucklb  Bros. 


National  Sugar  Manuvacturing  Co., 

BaUimare,  Md.,  January  f ,  1912. 
Mr.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  CommittUt  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo  asking  for  certain  information  was  duly 
received. 

The  advent  of  the  holidays  in  the  meantime  have  prevented  close  application  to 
the  preparation  of  the  figures  you  desire,  but  the  same  are  nearing  completion  and 
will  De  mailed  to  you  so  that  you  will  receive  them  about  the  4th  or  5th  instant. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  H.  Windfelder, 
President  and  General  Manager. 


Continental  Sugar  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  19,  19 lU 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  Hou^se  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Acknowledging  yours  of  the  14th  instant  addressed  to  our  Blissfield  office, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  any  information  before  your  committee  that  may  be 
of  value,  but  suggest  that  your  very  comprehensive  specifications  are  extremely 
difficult  and  even  impossible  to  prepare  at  the  present  time.  We  are  in  the  height  of 
our  campaign,  but  have  not  received  all  of  our  beets.  Our  tests  are  not  yet  an  average 
for  sugar  content,  extraction,  or  avefa^  price.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  necessarily 
incomplete  and  the  factory  costs  require  inventory  to  arrive  at  the  total  consumption 
and  average  cost.  We  have  not  yet  completed  our  total  production,  and,  altogether, 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  give  you  results  for  the  current  campaign. 

We  have  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  United  States  distjict  court  in  New 
York  on  January  2  covering  the  early  years  of  our  operations,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  records  of  that  court  should  furnish  your  committee  all  of  the  information  you 
desire.  We  shall,  howevef,  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  possible  to  you  at 
any  time  when  it  is  possibly  practicable  to  furnish  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Continental  Sugar  Co., 
By  FredT.  Sholes,  Secretary. 


Washington,  I).  C,  Januarys,  291  J. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  letter  from  the  Spockels  Sugar  ('o.,  explaining 
their  delay  in  submitting  stat-ement  of  cost  of  production.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Garrett,  but  he  has  requested  me  to  forward  it  to  you,  as  he  informs  me  you  are  in 
town. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Harry  A.  Austin, 

Private  Secretary. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  30,  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  available,  we  have  been  unable  to 
prepare  the  statement  asked  for  in  your  letter  of  December  14  in  time  to  have  it  reach 
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you  by  Janiuury  1,  the  time  specified  in  your  letter     It  will  be  mailed,  however,  not 
later  tnan  next  Tuesday,  January  2. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  statement  will  not  be  in  your  hands  earlier^  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
Yours,  truly, 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co., 
By  H.  £.  Jones,  Offite  Manager, 


American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

New  York,  January  t,  1912. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairrnan  Sugar  Investigating  Committee^  WaskingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  valued  favor  of  December  13,  the  company  takes 
pleasure  in  sending  an  affidavit  as  requested,  covering  in  detail  the  information  sought, 
so  ftir  as  has  been  possible  to  secure  the  same  within  tne  time  provided  in  your  letter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  E.  Freeman. 


The  United  States  of  America.  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  matter  of 
the  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinins  Co.  and  others  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed  under  House  resolution  No.  157. 

State  op  New  York, 

County  of  New  Yorhf  ss: 

W.  Edward  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  resides  in  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.,  and  is  the  comptroller  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  above  named; 
that  he  has  read  the  letter  addressed  to  said  company  under  date  of  December  13, 1911, 
by  Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman  of  the  said  committee,  and  requesting  cer- 
tain information  for  the  use  of  said  committee;  that  the  statements  herein  contained 
are  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  deponent  in  the  sense  that  they  are  based  upon, 
or  compiled  from,  facta  and  figures  returned  to  the  comptroller's  department  from 
different  branches  of  the  business  of  said  company. 

Referring  to  the  paragraphs  of  said  letter  marked  (c),  (d),  («),  and  (f),  the  stock  of 
raw  sugar  owned  by  said  company  and  actually  on  hand  on  July  1,  1911,  was  137,382 
tons,  of  which  the  average  cost  was  3.85  cents  net  per  pound  for  96°  centrifugals.  This 
amount  of  raw  sugar  was  equivalent  when  melted  to  125,000  tons  of  refined  sugar.  On 
said  date  of  July  1,  1911,  the  company  had  also  bought  to  arrive  168,972  tons  of  raw 
sugar  at  an  average  cost  of  3.94  cents  net  per  pound  for  96°  centrifugals,  which  last- 
mentioned  raw  sugar  so  bought  arrived  at  various  dates  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  last,  and  when  melted  produced  about  150,000  tons  of  refined  sugar.  On  July 
1.  1911,  the  company  also  haa  on  hand  at  all  points  51,273  tons  of  refined  sugar  not 
already  invoiced  to  purchasers.  To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  Hawaiian  raw 
Bugar  hereinafter  referred  to.  It  thus  appears  that,  excluding  said  Hawaiian  sugar, 
the  total  stock  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  July  1,  1911,  was  the 
equivalent  of  326,273  tons  of  refined  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  the  meltings  of  the  company 
during  July  were  156,000  tons  of  raw.  and  during  August  were  135,000  tons  of  raw,  it 
appears  that  the  entire  raw  stock  on  nand  and  to  arrive  on  July  1,  1911  (excluding  as 
aforesaid  Hawaiian  sugars),  was  slightly  in  excess  of  two  months'  melting. 

The  office  of  the  company  was  closed  July  1  to  July  4,  1911,  inclusive.  Including 
July  5  and  6,  the  total  sales  of  refined  sugar  up  to  July  6, 1911,  not  previously  invoiced 
were  1,473,975  barrels,  or  230,000  tons,  of  which  482,362  barrels  had  been  sold  for  future 
delivery  at  an  average  of  4.81  cents  per  pound  net,  and  the  balance,  991,613,  at  an 
average  of  4.90  cents  net.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  by  July  6,  1911,  there  haa  been 
sold  for  future  delivery  an  amount  of  renned  sugar  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  stock  of  raw  and  refined  su^r  which  said  company  had  on  hand  or  to  arrive 
on  July  1,  as  aforesaid  (except  Hawaiian  sugars).  Such  refined  su^r  had  been  sold 
from  tune  to  time  at  the  market  prices  prevailing  before  the  setting  in  of  the  advance 
due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  European  beet  sugar  crop.  The  remainder  of  the 
sugar  on  hand  of  to  arrive  on  July  1,  1911,  as  aforesaid  (excluding  Hawaiian  sugars), 
or,  say,  96,273  tons,  was  sold  for  future  deliveries  at  various  dates  during  the  following 
months  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  company  for  its  own  sales  on  the  said  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  which  the  company  had 
on  July  1  last,  as  above  specified,  the  company  was  on  that  date  under  contract  to 
receive  shipment  of  Hawaiian  raw  sugars  which  were  to  be,  and  which  were,  paid  for 
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at  a  price  baaed  on  the  current  price  prevailing  at  New  York  for  96^  centrifugal  sugars, 
duty  paid,  on  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  carrying  the  cargo.  The  following 
list  shows  the  amounts  of  such  sugars  received,  together  with  the  price  of  the  same  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 


1911. 


July , 

August 

September. , 

October 

NoYembo*.. 
December. . 


Total. 


Tom. 

Prioe  (cents 

per  pound). 

22,960 

4.14 

40,158 

4.77 

27,062 

6.59 

96,309 

5.75 

10,485 

5.11 

3,578 

4.96 

141,632 


15.11 


1  Average  price* 

These  Hawaiian  raw  sugars  were  for  the  most  part  melted  gradually  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  during  the  months  ensuing  their  arrival,  but  some  of  them  are  still 
on  hand.  The  refined  sugar  resulting  from  meir  melting  was  sold  from  time  to  time 
as  the  prices  fixed  by  the  company  for  its  own  sales. 

W.  Edward  Foster. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  Jno.  H.  Thompson, 

Notary  Publicy  Kings  County y  N,  Y. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County . 


Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co., 

Hamilton  C%y,  CaL^  December  t9y  1911, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  In  reply  to  letter  of  December  14  by  Mr.  Goreett,  acting  chair- 
man, I  herewith  inclose  tne  requested  answers. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  will  not  reach  you  by  January  1, 1912,  as  requested,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  get  this  off  sooner  owing  to  my  having  been  absent  from  here 
ana  only  receiving  your  letter  a  few  days  since. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  B.  Hamiltus,  Manager, 

Report  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.* s  factory ^  located  at  Hamilton,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 


8i 


Tons  (2,000  pounds)  of  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test  (sugar  and  purity): 

Sugar 

Purity 

Pounds  granulated  sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  sliced  beets. 
Average  price  paid  for  beets  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) 


COST  OF  MANUPACTURE. 


lb)  Factorj'cost 


do 

Overhead  and  administration  charges do 


(a)  Cost  of  raw  material per  ton  of  beets. 

(b) 

(c) 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance do 

Actual  cost  of  refining  sugar,  not  including  any  interest  on 

investment,  depreciation  of  plant,  or  cost  of  selling  (per  ton 

of  beets). 


(A)  Pounds  refined  sugar  stored  (not  invoiced),  July  1. 1911. 

(B)  Pounds  refined  sugar  sold  (not  invoiced),  July  1, 1911... 


1907 


1908        1009 


10,821 

18.7 
83.2 
281.6 
86.03 


23,513 

16.4 
81.5 
266.7 
$5.51 


$5.81  ,  16.21 

$5.03  i  $5.44 

$0.89  i  $0.73 

$0.19  ,  $0.20 


$4.68      $5.04 


34,064 

16.4 
81.8 
275.9 
$5.75 


1910        1911 


I 


$6.34  , 
$4.77 
$0.53 
$0.14 


$4.2Q 


36,005 

19.5 
83.4 

338.8 
$5.88 


$6.50  , 
$5.73 
$0.78 
$0.20 


$4.87 


56,499 

17.3 
82.5 
280.7 
$5.92 


$6.98 
$4.27 
$0.69 
$0.06 


$3.30 

I       None. 
4,110,000 
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State  of  California,  County  oj  Glenn: 

Ernest  C.  Hamilton,  being  firet  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  of 
Hamilton,  Glenn  County,  State  of  California,  and  that  he  is  now  and  has  been  for  six 
years  general  manager  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.,  having  its  principal  office 
at  Loe  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  owning  and  operating  a  plant  at  Hamilton,  Glenn  Coimt>% 
State  of  California,  for  the  manmacture  of  refined  sugar  from  sugar  beets;  that  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  and  accountings  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Sugar  Co.,  and  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief  the  figures  given  above  are  true 
and  correct. 

Krnest  C.  Hamilton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[seal.]  Arthur  M.  Gelslor, 

Notary  Public,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  28,  1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard  wick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  information  asked  for  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Garrett,  acting 
chairman,  as  per  his  letter  of  December  14. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Utah-Idaho  Suoar  Co. 

Thomas  R.  Cutler, 
*  General  Manager, 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  t7,  1911. 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

Vice  Preeident  and  General  Manager, 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  City, 

Dear  Sir:  Beg  to  advise  that  on  July  1,  1911,  we  had  actually  sold  to  bona  fide 
purchasers  7,740,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  not  invoiced  on  that  date. 
Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Geoqhegak,  Broker, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  L.  T.  Whitney, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  September  9,  1912.) 

Information  s^ibmitted  to  special  House  Committee  investigating  violations  of  antitrust 

act. 


[Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.] 


Name  of  factory  and  location. 


Idaho 

Lehi,      Garland,      Falls, 

Lehl,    I  Garland,     Idaho, 

Utah.        Utah,    i     Falls, 

'  .   Idaho. 


Year  1906-7. 

Tods  beets  sliced 133, 440 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugsdr  oontent per  cent.  .|  13. 11 

Purity do....  78.88 

Extraction  beets  sUced do —  9.66 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets |  $4.6584 

Average  price  beets  delivered  at  factory ....  $5. 1390 


I 


82.055 

16.66 

84.50 

12.64 

14.6452 

S5.1127 


Sugar 
City, 
Sugar 
City, 
Idaho. 


Blackfoot,  Nampa, 

Blackfoot,  Nampa, 

Idaho.       Idaho. 


€4,305 

76.216 

16.06 

16.37 

85.27 

85.64 

12.43 

13.07 

$4.4853 

$4.5158 

$4.9477 

$4.8874 

37,937 


40,867 


17.01 

16.62 

85.00 

85.10 

13.44 

12.67 

$4.9296 

$4.5153 

$5.4828 

$5.6651 
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Information  submitted  to  special  House  Committee  investigating  violations  of  antitrust 

act--Contimied. 

iruih-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.] 


Lehi, 
Lehi, 
Utah. 


Year  1»07-^. 

Tons  beets  sliced ^  109,609 

Average  sugar  test:  ' 

Sugar  content per  cent. .  16. 22 

Purity do....  86.35 

Extraction  beets  sliced do 13. 20 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets $4. 6343 

Average  price  beets  delivered  at  factory ...  $5. 1 714 

Year  1908-9.  \ 

Tons  beets  sliced ,  124,214 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugar  content per  cent. .  14.07 

Purity do ... .  84. 47 

Extraction  beets  sliced do —  11. 20 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets $4. 6420 

Average  price  beets  delivered  at  factory ...  S5. 1651 


Year  1909-W. 


Tons  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugar  content per  cent. 

Purity do. . . 

Extraction  beets  sliced do. . . 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets 

Average  price  beets  delivered  at  factory. . 

Year  1 910-11. 

Tons  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugar  content per  cent. 

Purity do. . . 

Extraction  liet^ts  sliced do . . . 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets 

Average  price  beets  delivered  at  factory. . 


128,260 

15.45 

85.00 

12.10 

14.6961 

$5.2488 


100,947 

15.85 

86.32 

12.84 

$4.6085 

$5.2622 


Name  of  factory  and  location. 


Idaho 

Garland,  I    Falls, 

Garland,     Idaho, 

Utah.    '    Falls, 

Idaho. 


Sugw 
City, 
Sugar 
City. 
Idaho. 


Blacldbot,!  Nampa, 


Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 


60,749        65,587 


17.66 

87.02 

14.06 

$4.6221 

$5.0208 


74,279 

15.43 

86.46 

11.82 

$4.6360 

$5.1345 


81,066 

15.31 

85.60 

11.43 

$4.6250 

$5.1375 


58,261 

16.85 

87.23 

13.12 

$4.5830 

$5.1264 


17.31 

86.85 

13.18 

$4.4107 

$4.8583 


58,884 

15.85 

86.86 

12.16 

$4.5664 

$5.0463 


59.721 

16.27 

86.54 

12.44 

$4.5451 

$5.1134 


50,839 

17.68 

88.50 

14.09 

$4.8076 

$5.5524 


Nam  pa, 
Idaho. 


70,333        45,635 


17.27 

87.90 

13.87 

$4.5499 

$5.0281 


17.61 

87.34 

14.01 

$4.9174 

$5.5400 


72,055  (      35,077 


15.75 

86.34 

13.16 

$4.6339 

$5.1056 


15.88 

87.60 

12.09 

$4.6450 

$5.3045 


70,536  >      28,132 


15.37 

85.37 

12.00 

$4.6370 

$5.1151 


16.50 

86.91 

13.11 

$4.2956 

$5.4916 


48,638  I      None. 


15.65 

85.92 

13.46 

$4.8471 

$5.4050 


42,754 

17.16 

87.50 

13.76 

$4.5110 

$5.7496 


35,187 

15.95 

86.84 

12.65 

$4.5247 

$5.8094 


None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


4.595 

16.96 

86.96 

10.90 

$4.9055 

$9.3110 


Sugar  on  hand  July  1,  1911,  unsold,  14,559,500  pounds. 

State  op  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake^  ss: 

Walter  T.  Pyper,  firet  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  and  as  such  is  in  charge  of  all  of  the  books, 
records,  and  statements  of  the  said  corporation ;  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  in  all 
respects  true,  full,  and  correct  as  it  appears  by  the  records  of  tne  said  company  in 
his  possession. 

Walter  T.  Pypbr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  L.  T.  Whitney,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  September  9,  1912.) 
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Statement  showing  cost  of  sugar  furnished  Sfxecial  House  committee  investigating  viola- 
tions of  antitrust  laws. 

[Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  lUah.] 
{ Per  100  pounds  granulated.] 


Year  190^7. 

Cost  of  beets 

Operating  and  imdntenanoe  expenses , 

General  expenses 

Taxes  and  insurance 


Total 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Or. 


Total 

Miscellaneous  revenue  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  orCr 


Total,  exclusive  of  interest, 
Interest  and  interest  on  bonds . . . 


Total  as  per  yearly  reports , 

Year  UtOTS. 
Cost  of  beets 


Cost  of  sugar  and  molasses  purchased. 
Operating  and  maintenance  expenses. 

General  expenses 

Taxes  and  insurance 


Factory. 


Lehl. 


Garland. 


Idaho 
Falls. 


I2.G06G 

1.0636 

.0862 

.1009 


3.9373 
.0485 


3.9858 
.0399 


f2.0742 
.8138 
.0779 
.0800 


3.0459 
.0318 


3.0141 
.0313 


3.9459 
.2006 


4.1465 


2.9828 
.1430 


3. 1258 


2.0663 


1.8346 


S2.1i58 

1.0167 

.1203 

.0949 


3.3477 
.0361 


3.3116 
.0454 


3.3570 
.1250 


3.4820 


Sugar 
City. 


$1.9694 

1.0891 

.1024 

.0812 


Black- 
foot.  1 


3. 2421 
.0669 


12.3031 

1.1842 

.0879 

.0970 


3.6722 
.0550 


3.3080 

.1654 

3. 4734 
.1005 


-I- 


3.0172 
.0216 


3.5956 
.1572 


Total 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Cr. 


Total 

Miscellaneous  revenue  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  or  Cr 


Total,  exclusive  of  interest , 
Interest  and  interest  on  bonds. . . 


.9950 
.1113 
.0743 

3.2469 
.0322 

3. 2147 

.0920 

3. 3067 
.1897 

3.  49(V4 


.9478 
.1675 
.0938 


3.0437 
.0979 


1.9181 
.0087    . 

1.0942  ' 
.1279 
.0825  , 


3.5739 


1.9(>42 


3.7528 


- 


2.2000 


1.2767 
.1274 
.0939 


3.2314  ! 
.0799 


Total  as  per  yearly  reports 

YearJ908^.  | 

Cost  of  beets I      2.  444:j 

Operat  Ing  and  maintenance  expenses I      1. 0968 


General  expenses. 
Taxes  and  Insurance . 


1051 
0799 


Total 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Cr. 


Total 

Misoelianeous  revenue  and  expenditorns, 
Dr.  or  Cr 


Total,  exclusive  of  interest . 
Interest  and  interest  on  bonds. . . 


;i7261 
.0745 

3.6516 

.0023 

3.6493 

.  1780 


2.9458 

.1512 

.{.  0970 
.1897 

3. 2867 


2  1601 

.9745  I 
.1638  i 
.0891  I 

A  3775  i 
.0858 


3. 15]5 
.1284 


3.2799 
.1897 


3. 4<',96 


2  1120 

1. 1907 

.  1532 

.  0952 


3. 4622 

.0484 

3.6877 
.1093 

3. 4138 

.3040 

:<.7178 
.1897 

3.57S4 
.3230 

3.9014 

.1897 

3. 9075 

4.0911 

Nam  pa. 


$2.2867 
.9428 
.1471 
.0346 


3. 4112 
.2186 


3.1926 
.0165 


3. 1761 
.0456 


3.2217 


2.2309 


1.-2508 
.2008 
.1206 


3.  5511 
.2209 


a  2917 

.0174 

i:)09l 
.1760 


a:»02 

.0317 

3.3619 
.1760 


Total  as  per  yearly  reports 3. 8253  ' 

Year  1900-10. 

Cost  of  beets 2  2534 

Cost  of  sugar  and  molasses  purchased 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses i.  O^isi 

General  expenses... : 1201 

Taxes  and  insurance 0690 


.3.4851         3.5379  i 


2  lofjO 


2  0875  ' 


Total 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Cr. 

Total 


.^4806 
.1228 

3.  3578 


.H637 
.  16(M 
.0795 

3.2592 
.  1425 


.946S 
.  1.565 
.0852 

3.2760 
.0179 


2  0:«i2 

1.2088 

.  1321 

.0976 

114750 
.  0738 

3.4012  I 

.1023 

3.5035 
.1760 

3.6795  ; 

2  2163  I 
.  0100  ' 

I.  1262 
.  1619 
.0939 

;t<308;i 

.  1401 


2  1393 

1.4651 

.1651 

.1029 


3.8030 
.0097 

.3.8127 

.2459 

4.0586 
.1897 

4. 2483 


2  42S0 

1.  IIHT 

.2267 

.  125:1 


.1  8724 
.0312 

4.  1987 
.0392 

3.8412 
.  07.54 

4.  1.59.5 
.1648 

3.9166 
.1760 

4.0926 

4.  3243 
.1760 

4.5003 

2  1970 


1.  20SI 
.1«63 

.1291  I. 

I. 

3.720K  I, 
.2346  I 


3.  1167    3.2581  i   :L  46S2 


3.4862 


'Not  operated  in  1910-11.    Losses  $48,138.19,  not  included  in  cost  of  produ(^ou  of  any  other  factory. 
*Xot  operated  in  1909-10.    losses  $I20,.300.45.  not  Included  in  cost  of  production  of  any  other  fiictory. 
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Statement  [shovring  cost  of  sugar  furnished  special  House  committee  investigating  viola- 
tions of  antitrust  laws. 


Factory. 

Lehi. 
la  0116 

Garland. 

Idaho 
Falls. 

Sugar 
City. 

Blaek- 
foot.i 

Nampa.s 

Year  /AW-/(^OonUnaed. 

Miscellaneous  revenues  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  or  Gr 

ta0152 

ia0239 

Sai306 

iai659 

Total,  exclusive  of  interest 

a  3462 
.1210 

a  1319 
.1210 

a282a 
.1210 

.1210 

a  6521 
.1210 

Tntrrpipt  M^n  intAnwt  on  hondji 

Total  as  per  yearly  reports 

3.4672 

a  2529 

a4030 

a  7196 

a  7731 

Year  1910-11. 
Cost  of  beets 

2.1703 

L8681 

21544 

21039 
.0223 

L0091 
.2133 
.1323 

|0a7939 

rv>st  of  jnifnir  ^nd  TTiolftMAs  n^irchlL<vid ...... 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses 

Gflnwftl  expenses. ,  - , ,  r 

L0237 
.1633 
.0856 

.9629 
.2066 
.0997 

.9230 
.1826 
.0941 

a  0736 

.6503 

Tnxw  and  instiraixw ... ,...,- 

.8681 

Total 

3.4429 
.0899 

a  0373 
.1931 

a3540 
.3122 

a4809 
.1174 

&3899 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Cr 

.3544 

....     .... 

Total 

a  3530 
.0064 

2L8442 
.0284 

a  0418 
.0587 

a  3635 
.2606 

a  7403 

Miscellaneous  revenue  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  or  Cr 

6i3420 

Total,  exclusive  of  Interest ' 

a3466 
.1283 

2  8726 
.1263  1 

a  1005 
.1263 

a  6241 
.1263  , 

15.0623 

Interest  and  interest  on  bonds 

.'1263 

Total  as  per  yearly  reports 

a  4729 

2.9989 

a2268 

a  7504 

15.2066 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  dividends  paid,  depreciation  of  plant,  nor  cost  of  selling. 

State  op  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake^  ss: 

Walter  T.  Pyper,  first  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  and  as  such  is  in  chazge  of  all  the  books,  records, 
and  statements  of  the  said  corporation;  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  in  all  respects 
true,  full,  and  correct  as  it  appears  by  the  records  of  the  said  company  in  his  possession. 

Walteb  T.  Pyper. 

•Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  L.  T.  Whitney,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  September  9,  1912.) 


Southern  California  Sugar  Co., 

Santa  Ana^  Cal.y  December  26^  1911. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  IIardwicx, 

(Chairman  Special  Committee j  House  ResoltUion  No.  157 y 
,  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  we  inclose  you  herewith 
.statements  and  information  requested.    We  beg  to  advise  you  that  this  company  owns 
and  operates  but  one  factory,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  for  only  three  campaigns. 
Yours,  truly, 

Southern  California  Sugar  Co., 
By  F.  B.  Case,  Manager, 
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State  op  California,  County  of  Orange,  ss: 

Denton  Fritz,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  states  that  he  is  now  and  since  AuguHt 
1,  1909,  has  been  the  book-keeper  in  charge  of  the  books  of  the  Southern  California 
Sugar  Co.,  and  that  the  attached  statement  covering  cost  of  manufacture  of  sugar 
at  the  ^tory  of  said  company  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  was  prepared  by 
him,  and  that  he  knows  same  to  be  correct  as  appears  on  the  books  of  the  said  Hugar 
company  under  his  charge. 

Denton  Frftz. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  the  26th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  F.  O.  Daniel, 

Notary  Public j  Orange  County,  Caf. 


First. — Southern  California  Sugar  Co. 

(1)  Tons  of  beets  sliced: 

Tons. 

1909 42,015 

1910 52,261 

1911 50,488.7 

(2)  Average. sugar  test: 

Per  cent. 

1909 17.91 

1910. 17.75 

1911 17.24 

(3)  Average  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced : 

Per  cent.  Pounds. 

1909 : 14.04  280.8 

1910 13.45  269.0 

1911 13.09  261.8 

(4)  Average  price  paid  for  beets: 

Per  ton.  Freight. 

1909 15.20  $0,343 

1910 5.49  .344 

1911 5.52  .345 

Average 5. 40  .  344 

(5)  Cost  of  manufacture  subdivided  as  follows: 

1909.                         1910.  1911. 

fa)  Cost  of  raw  material $250, 819.  77      $304, 523. 28  $295, 582. 99 

6)  Factory  cost 122,248.21        155,738.69  135,373.16 

[c)  Overhead    or   administration 

chaiges 29, 674.  93          34, 717. 09  33, 456.  64 

((f)  Taxes  and  insurance 355. 80           6, 769.  65  7, 268. 02 

403,098.71         501,748,71  471,680.81 
United  States  tax  1911  not  as  yet  assessed 
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Second. — Southern  California  Sugar  Co. — Cost  of  manufaelwre  of  sugar  y  1909 ,  1910^  1911, 


Labor 

Factory  salaries » 

Coke 

('hemicals 

Filter  cloth 

Fuel  oil 

Lime  rock 

Tools  and  equipment  > 

Factory  supplies 

Laboratory  supplies 

Repairs  and  replacements 

Hospital  fees 

Beets 

Beet  dumps,  expense 

Field  salaries  and  expense 

Factory  sheds  and  yard  expense '. 
Weils  and  water  supply  exjwnse. . 
Pipe  line 


Sugar  bags 

Freight  and  drayage 

General  expense 

Insurance 

Interest  on  loans  not  on  investment 

OJSlce  expense  and  supplies 

Office  salaries 

Storage. , 

Taxes 


Gost  per  100  pounds. 


.04118 
.00655 

.01265 
.30736 
.00431 


2.12608 
.05002 
.00647 


fO.2865 
.1152 
.0444 
.0068 
.0100 
.2727 
.0946 
.0158 
.0306 
.0046 
.0646 
.0024 
2.158 
.0301 
.0206 
.0607 


.08476 


,11293 


.03235 
.00302 
.01292 
.01374 
.07968 


'1 


.0249 
.1115 
.0023 
.0227 
.0101 
.0479 
.0065 
.0632 
.0020 
.0379 


3.41668  I     8.6566 


>  Factory  salaries  1909  included  in  labor. 

3  Tools  and  equipment  1909  included  in  repairs  and  replacements  and  factory  supplies. 

*  Factory  sheds  and  jrard  expense  1909  included  in  beet  dumps. 

Third.— ^(mtA«m  CalifoTnia  Sugar  Co, 

(a)  No  refined  sugar  in  stock  or  in  storage  on  July  1,  1911. 
(6)  No  refined  sugar  sold  but  not  invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 


80.2608 
.1264 
.0846 
.0114. 
.0222 
.2651 
.0930 
.0069 
.0285 
.0026 
.0632 
.0005 
2.2424 
.0287 
.0245 
.0686 


.1228 
.0041 
.0152 
.0126 
.04ia 
.0069 
.0666 
.0041 
.0425 


3.5783 


Thb  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co., 

Baltimore  J  Md.,  January  4,  191t, 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett^ 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee, 

House  of  RepresentaHveSf  United  States,  Washington,  2).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  find  inclosed  a  statement  prepared  in  conformity  with  our  under- 
standing of  your  request  of  December  14, 1911. 

We  regret  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  furnish  you  this  information  by  January  1, 
1912,  as  you  desired,  and  hope  the  delay  has  not  caused  your  committee  any  incon- 
venience. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  H.  Windfelder, 

President  and  General  Manager, 
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The  National  Sugar  Manvfactwring  Co.,  8ugar  City,  Colo. 

This  statement  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  the  written  request  of  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman 

of  the  special  committee,  House  resolution  No.  157.] 

(This  company  oiwrates  one  500>ton  plant  at  Sugar  City.] 


1907 


I 


1906 


(1)  Beets  sliced,  tons  of  2,000  pounds 

(2)  Average  sugar  content  of  beets,  per 

cent 

Average  purity  content  of  beets,  per 
cent 

(3)  Sucar  extracted  per  ton  sliced. pounds.. 

(4)  Prioe  paid  growers  per  ton 

Average  cost  delivered  to  factory  per 

ton. 


66,386 

15.6 

85.1 
248.2 
$5.00 

15.65 


32,269 

13.2 

80.9 
224.5 
16.00 

$5.69 


(5)  Total  cost  of  manufacture ,1531, 113. 62  1335, 756. 90 


Total  oQst  of  manufacture,  subdivided  as  | 
follows:  I 

(a)  Raw  material  delivered  to  factory. .  ,$318, 680. 90  $183, 667. 91 
(6)  Factory  cost '$165,397.44   $106,920.94 


[c)  Administration  expenses, 
i)  Taxes  and  insurance 


$38,798.60     $35,435.41 


1909 


1910 


1911 


37,831 

13.4 

80.1 

206 

$5.00 

$5.58 


26,795  I 

14.5 

81.5 
224.4 
$6.00  . 

$5.46 


$347,340.27  ,$252,229.69 


24,519 

16.1 

83.4 
272.4 
$5.50 

$6.91 
$250,295.29 


$211,094.96  $146,382.11  $144,907.29 
$100,056.81  $67,636.59  $68,412.29 
$28,054.75     $30,628.46 


$7,662.43 


$30,192.74 
$6,782.97 


Total  cost  of  operations,  interest 
on  investment  and  depreciation 
not  included 


Total  sugar  manufactured pounds. . 

Cost  per  pound,  sacked,  in  factory  ware- 
house, interest  on  investment  and  plant 
depreciation  not  included,  cents 


Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  on  July  1, 
1911, 14^  bags=l,427,300  pounds. 

Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoiced  on  July  1, 
1911,  8,480  ba(^=848,000  pounds. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  4,  1912. 

John  H.  Windfelder.  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  president 
and  eeneral  manager  of  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. ;  that  he  is  familiar  with 
all  me  matters  set  out  in  the  aforeeoing  statements;  that  these  statements  were  pre- 
pared by  him  in  compliance  with  tne  rejquest  of  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  on  the  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Renning  Go.  and 
otheiB;  and  that  the  information  given  is  true  according  to  the  beist  of  his  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief. 

J.  H.  Windfelder. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4  th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  Howard,  D.  Adams, 

Notary  Public^  Baltimore^  Md. 
(My  commission  expires  May  1,  1912.) 


Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  of  Owosso,  Mich., 

Bay  City,  Mich,,  December  30,  1911. 

Mr.  Finis  J.  Garret,  Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee 

Appointed  under  House  Resolution  No.  157, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  December  14,  we  inclose  herein  state- 
ment covering  the  operations  of  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  for  five  years  last  past,  which 
we  trust  you  will  find  satisfactory. 

Very  trulv,  yours,  Owosso  Suoar  Co. 

C.  N.  Smith, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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(1)  Statement  made  by  the  Owos90  Sugar  Co.  for  U9€  before  the  special  committee  appointed 

under  House  resolution  No.  157. 


[This  statement  covers  the  operations  of  the  beet«usar  factories  owned  by  said  Owoeao  Sugar  Co.  located 

at  OwossQ,  Mich.,  and  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  the  term  of  five  years.) 


1906. 

(n  Tons  of  beets  sliced 

(2)  Average sngar test percent 

(3)  Sogar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . 

(4)  Average  price  paid  for  beets 

(5)  Cost  of  manofscture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

(o)  Cost  of  raw  material 

(5)  Factcxryoost 

[e)  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

! )  Taxes  and  insurance 


(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(6) 


1907. 

Tons  of  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test per  cent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do.. 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

(o)  Cost  of  raw  material 

[b)  Factory  oost 

!c)  Overhead  oe  administration  charges 

!)  Taxes  and  insurance 


1908. 

Tons  of  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test percent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do . . 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

r«)  Cost  of  raw  material 

[bS  Factory  cost - 

]e)  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance 


1009. 

Tons  of  beets  sliced. 

Average  sugar  test per  cent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do.. 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  ot  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

(a)  Cost  of  raw  material 

(6)  Factory  cost 

(c)  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

Id)  Taxes  and  insurance 


1910. 

( 1 )  Tons  of  beets  sliced 

(2)  Average  sugar  test per  cent 

(3)  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . 

(4)  Average  price  paid  for  beets 

(5)  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

fa)  Cost  of  raw  material 

[b)  Factory  cost 

[ej  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

la)  Taxes  and  insurance 


Owooso. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


02.000 
13.0 
10.07 
16.27 


S3. 0073 
.6509 
.2900 

.0600 


4.0062 


T<ftnslng. 


61,000 
14.18 
11.71  • 
S6.65  , 


S2.015 
.511 
.481 
.080 


3.087 


S2.75 
.65 
.60 
.10 


41,000 
13.39 
ia97 
17.10 


S3. 27 

.67 
.14 
.05 


4.13 


33,000 
14.62 
11.00 
S6. 99 


S2.865 
.805 
.400 
.080 


4.150 


19,000 
16.5 
13.64 
S8.41 


S2.85 
.56 

.88 
.17 


4.10 

4.46 

66,000 

16.2 

12.8 

S6.32 

1 

1 

27.000 
15.70 
12.00 
S8.08 

S3. 14 
.45 
.50 
.06 

S3. 314 
.585 
.50 
.12 

4.15 

4.610 

106,000 
15.60 
12.03 
S6.47 

58.000 
15.10 
12.22 

S7.96 

S3. 77 
.71 
.40 
.05 

S3.U1 

.5(> 
.27 
.07 

4.96 

4.41 
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(t)  Cost  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 


Owosso. 

Lansing. 

Cost  of  beets 

1906. 

•  13.0073 
.(>509 

S3  274 

Cost  of  labor,  and  materiste - 

665 

1907. 

3.6582 

3.S09 

Cost  of  beets 

2.9156 
.5117 

2  8fiO 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials 

805 

1908. 


3.4273 

3.665 

Cost  of  beets 

2.7526 
.5551 

2  852 

0«»t.  iif  Ifthor  a^^d  m»t4»ri«lfl . .  ,   ... 

565 

1909. 

3.3077 

3.417 

Cost  of  beets 

—t 

3. 1492 
.4581 

3  314 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials 

586 

1910. 

3.6073 

3.899 

Cost  of  beets 

3.7718 
.7124 

3  5U96 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials 

.5638 

4.4842 

4.0728 

Said  items  of  cost  do  not  tnclade  any  interest  charges,  cost  of  selling,  overhead  expenses,  or  depreciation. 

(3)  (a)  This  company  owned  no  refined  sugar  on  July  1,  1911.  (6)  This  company 
had  not  sold  anv  refined  on  July  1, 1911.  (c)  This  company  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  month  of  January,  1911,  for  its  Owosso  factory  448  tons  of  sugar  beets  and 
for  its  Lansing  factory  358  tons. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Bay^  ss: 

Carman  N.  Smith,  being  first  duly  sworn  says  that  he  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  owning  and  operating  a  beet-sug|ar  factory  at 
the  citv  of  Owosso  and  one  at  tne  city  of  Lansing,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  he 
has  full  knowledge  of  all  the  statements  of  cost  ana  operation  of  the  said  two  factories 
during  the  five  years  specified  in  the  foregoing  statement,  and  that  the  statements 
and  figures  set  forth  in  the  for^;oing  attached  statement  are  true  and  correct  of  affiant's 
own  Imowledge. 

Carman  N.  Smith. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[sxAL.]  Eva  L.  Kblley, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  November  5,  1912. 


The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.. 

Denver,  Colo..  December  28.  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman,  House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  youre  December  14,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  sworn  state- 
ment of  our  present  auditor.  Mr.  K.  K.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  been  connected  with  our  company  for  the  past  eight  yearn,  com- 
mencing at  one  of  our  factories  as  cashier,  then  came  to  the  general  omce  as  assistant 
to  the  secretary,  afterwards  appointed  manager  of  our  Brush  and  Fort  Moigan  fac- 
toriej*,  which  position  he  held  tor  two  and  one-half  years,  and  was  then  recalled  to 
the  general  office  and  elected  auditor  on  July  1,  1910. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  personally  familiar  with  our  records  from  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
He  has  been  very  thorough  in  his  replies  and  I  trust  the  information  furnished ,  when 
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taken  in  connection  with  that  already  supplied  and  Bworn  to  by  Mr.  Dixon  *(Hee  pp. 
2893-2894  of  hearingH).  >*'ill  place  before  your  committee  the  facte  required.  We 
have  held  nothing  back.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  know  the  facts,  and  all  the 
facts,  regarding  the  affairs  of  this  company. 

If  there  is  anything  further  you  wisn  to  have  from  us,  a  request  from  any  member 
of  your  committee  will  be  complied  with  cheerfully  and  promptly. 
Respectfully,  yourn, 

C.  S.  MoREY.  President. 


The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  26.  1911. 
Mr.  C.  S.  MoREY. 

President  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested,  I  herewith  give  ^ou  certain  information  asked  for  by  the 
special  committee,  lion.  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman,  in  his  letter  of  December 
14,  1911,  addressed  to  you. 

1.   Tons  of  beets  sliced. 


Eaton,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor,  Colo 

Fort  CoU Ins,  Colo. 

Loveland,  Colo 

Lonf^mont,  Colo.. . 

Sterling,  Colo 

BrHsh,  Colo 

Fort  Mora;an,  Colo. 

BillinKo,  Mom 

Scx>ttsblufT,  Nebr.. 


Total 


1903-4 


53,153 
51,340 
38,702 
35,882 
115,799 
28,402 


1904^  :  1906-6 


32,900 
42,564 
27,380 
76,002 
105,274 
48,648 


66,783 

69,743 

63,676 

128,780 

130,105 

106,796 

35,800 


323,278  I  .332,768  '  (301,773 


1906-7 


90,962 

100,183 

93,705 

180,263 

152,476 

166,600 

82,409 

52,942 

16,998 

55,200 


991,737 


1907-8 


72,162 

68,435 

82,185 

171,171 

143,504 

171,260 

78,430 

47,661 

63,887 

88,874 


997,649 


1908-0 


63,655 

57,435 

60,967 

138,465 

120,272 

133,868 

84,147 

68,502 

50,311 

108,138 


1909-10  '  1910-11 


894,790 


71,648 

48,324 

67,223 

167,668 

146,278 

151,560 

81,457 

68,304 

71,812 

107,550 


982,824 


47,025 
44,758 
49,001 
96,523 
88,600 
78,971 
70,716 
50,106 


112,203 
46,817 

698,800 


Where  tons  are  spoken  of  in  this  letter,  2,000  pounds  has  been  used. 

2.  Average  sugar  test. 
[Beets  siloed.) 


1903-4 

1 
Sugar.       Purity. 

1904-5 

190 
Sugar. 

5-^ 
Purity. 

190 

Sugar. 

Per  cent. 
14.97 
15.15 
15.45 
15.70 
16.65 
15.99 
15.69 
14.27 
13.89 
1&14 

6-7 

Sugar. 

Piu-ity. 

Puctty. 

Eaton  Colo . 

Percent. 
15.06 
15.88 
16.87 
16.43 
Id  46 

laoi 

80.68 
82.16 
82.90 
76.56 
83.63 
80.00 

Percent. 

16.50 
16.94 
16.60 
16.44 
16.34 
16.90 

83.98 
85.50 
85.90 
84.21 
83.38 
84.50 

Percent. 
14.68 
14.80 
15.05 
15.10 
15.49 
15.54 
14.73 

82.86 
83.60 
84.50 
82.10 
82.31 
83.96 
81.40 

82.22 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor.  Colo 

Fort  CoUms,  Colo 

Loveland,  Colo 

Longmont,  Colo 

Sterling.  Colo 

SllO 
84.73 
81.40 
81.30 
83.30 
82.20 

Brush.  Colo 

79.45 

Fort  Morzan.  Colo. . . . 

-   .              .       - 

76.62 

Billings,  Mofit ' 

1 





82.60 

Scottsblull  Nebr 

1                  1 





82.96 

Grand  average . 

H\.27 

80.99 

ir>.46 

84.58 

15.05 

15. 64 

82.  SI 
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2.  Average  tugar  ieet — Continued. 


1907>8 


1908-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


Eaton,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor,  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

I^veUnd,  Colo 

Iiongmont,  Colo 

Stirling,  Colo 

Brush.  Colo 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo 

Billinss,  Mont 

ScottsDluff,  Nebr 


Percent 
sugar. 


17.64 
17.78 
17.60 
17.40 
16.84 
17.49 
17.38 
16.65 
17.00 
18.63 


Grand  average.-       17.45 

I 


Purity. 


Percent 
sugar. 


87.50 
86.10 
87.30 
84.94 
84.30 

84.75 
83.95 
84.17 
84.90 


14.15 
15.25 
14.28 
13.64 
14.37 
14.80 
13.54 
13.18 
13.63 
16.04 


85.14 


14.34 


Purity. 


83.30 
84.60 
84.40 
82.63 
83.56 
83.50 
82.60 
81.58 
81.59 
WOO 


Per  cent 
sugar. 


14.98 
15.77 
14.82 
14.31 
14.27 
14.84 
15.57 
16.08 
15.92 
16.76 


83.31 


15.16 


Purity. 


Per  cent 
sugar. 


83.80 
84.90 
83.60 
82.09 
81.90 
82.49 
83.55 
84.02 
83.74 
84.30 


15.93 
16.62 
15.89 
15.33 
15.89 
15.92 
16.21 
15.67 


Purity. 


85.3 
86.1 
94.9 
83.1 
86.4 
84.4 
83.3 
82.4 


83.11 


17.27 
15.50 


85.3 
82.8 


16.06 


84.3 


3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced  (pounds). 


1 

1 

1903^ 

22ft 
232 
250 
220 
253 
261 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Eaton»Colo 

Greeley,CQk> 

Windsor.  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Loveland,  Colo < 

Longmont,  Colo ( 

Sterung,  Colo 

246 

273 
264 
207 
273 
307 

229 

226 
229 
258 
253 
266 
201 

211 
222 
235 
280 
262 
280 
256 
124 
80 
201 

279 
282 
290 
313 
302 
313 
301 
261 
260 
333 

210 
222 
210 
243 
261 
262 
224 
188 
193 
285 

221 
239 
222 
249 
245 
256 
266 
249 
239 
282 

246 
261 
248 
282 
289 
290 
291 

Brush,  Colo 

247 

Fort  Morean.  Colo 

Billines.  Mont i  

313 

Scottsbluft,  Nebr 

222 



Average i 

243 

280 

245 

248 

299 

237 

249 

276 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets  (to  growers). 

[Tliis  is  price  for  beets  delivered  at  company's  reoeivtng  stations.    Does  not  Inoiude  any  freight,  as  the 

company  assumes  this.] 


1908-4 

15.05 
4.60 
4.90 
4.15 
4.53 
4.40 

1904-6 

1905-6 

190a-7 

1907-8 

1008-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Eaton.  Colo 

S5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.95 

85.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 

15.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.97 
5.00 
5.00 
4.99 

»5.09 
5.04 
5.08 

5.  as 

5.04 
5.02 
5.06 
5.01 
5.03 
4.96 

$5.07 
5.08 
5.06 
5.04 
5.06 
5.04 
4.08 
5.01 
5.03 
4.93 

15.08 
5.08 
5.09 
5.11 
5.07 
5.07 
5.02 
4.91 
5.06 
4.93 

S5.47 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor,  Coio 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.... 

Loveland.  Colo 

Longmont,  Colo 

Sterune,  Colo 

5.56 
5.44 
5.37 
5.47 
5.47 
5.31 

Brush,  Colo 

5.36 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo 

Billines.  Mont 

5.88 

ScottsDluff.  Nebr 

5.10 

1 

In  the  foregoing  tables,  where  no  figures  are  shown,  factories  were  not  built  at  that 
time,  except  m  the  case  of  Fort  Morgan  factory,  1910-11 ;  it  did  not  operate  that  year 
on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  supply  of  beets. 

Assuming  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  burden  themselves  with 
figures  which  they  already  have,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  pamphlet  No.  36,  pages 
2§i93>2894,  of  the  testimony  ti^en  by  the  committee,  where  a  table  is  shown  which 
gives  the  cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  each  of  our  factories  from  the 
campaign  of  1903-4  to  and  including  the  campaign  of  1910-11.  1  think  this  table, 
together  with  the  information  that  follows,  will  give  not  only  as  much  but  more  infor- 
mation than  they  ask  for  in  division  No.  5  of  first  question  and  second  question. 

I  will  attempt  to  explain  in  detail  what  elements  enter  into  the  costs  shown  in 
pamphlet  No.  36,  on  pages  above  referred  to,  so  that  the  committee  may,  by  reason 
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of  the  fact  that  the  information  is  c^iven  in  detail,  be  in  a  better  position  to  compare 
those  figures  with  figures  submitted  by  other  persons. 

Take,  for  insUnce,  the  first  figure  on  the  table,  that  of  the  Eaton  factor>%  for  1903-4, 
$4.42,  as  well  as  the  figure  shown  opposite  the  Eaton  factory  at  a  later  date,  1910-11, 
$3.56.  These  two  figures,  as  well  as  all  the  other  figures  in  the  table,  are  made  up 
widi  a  few  slight,  but  ao  substantial,  variations  from  year  to  year,  as  follows: 


No.  1.  Cost  of  beets i       |2 

No.  2.  Factory  labor  (operating  period) j 

No.  3.  Coal,  coke,  lime  rock,  and  burnt  lime ' 

No.  4.  Miscellaneous  factory  supplies | 

No.  5.  Intercampaign  (osmose) j 

No.  6.  General  expense 

No.  7.  Taxes  and  Insurance , j 

No.  8.  Maintenance 

No.  9.  Miscellaneous  revenues  and  raw  sugar  and  molaf^es  adjustments 


-4 

1910-11 

.72 

12.59 

.52 

.27 

.45 

.24 

.29 

.14 

.07 

.16 

.11 

.07 

.06 

.20 

.29 

.06 

.16 

4.42  1  3.56 


Explaining  the  foregoing  figures  further,  I  will  say  that — 
No.  1.  (^ost  of  beets  includes  sue! 


such  expenses  as  money  paid  ^^wers  for  beets,  freight 

on  beets,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  receiving  beets  from  ^iwers;  piling  and  reloading  them 
at  receiving  stations;  securing  acreage,  transportation  of  beet  laborers,  tare  room  and 
laboratory  tests,  salaries  and  expenses  of  agricultural  superintendents  and  field  men; 
donations  or  subs(Tiptions,  county  roads,  bridges,  beet  laborers'  churches,  etc. 

No.  2.  Factory  labor  (operating  period). — ^Ioney  paid  superintendents  and  assist- 
ants, factory  clerks,  chemists,  firemen,  coal  passers,  engineers,  oilers,  beet-shod 
laborers,  sugar  boilers,  as  well  as  all  other  station  and  other  factory  men  during  the 
operating  peri<id . 

No.  3.  UoaL  cokCy  linie  rock,  and  burtU  /ittm*.— Mine,  oven,  quarry,  and  kiln  cost  on 
coal,  coke,  and  lime  rock,  as  well  as  the  freight  charges  and  cost  of  unloading. 

No.  4.  Miscellaneous  factory  supplies. — <'08t  of  sulphur,  muriatic  acid,  sal  soda,  stxla 
ash,  lubricating  oila,  and  waste;  cutter  knives,  twine,  filter  cloth,  osmose  paper,  sugar 
bags,  etc. 

No.  5.  bUercampaiffn  {osmose). — Cost  of  labor  and  material  during  intercampaign 
period,  working  brown  sugar  out  of  molasses. 

No.  6.  General  expenses. — ^Administration  salaries,  such  as  president,  vice  president, 
general  manager,  secretary,  auditor,  etc.;  office  crlerks,  telegrams,  telephones,  printing 
and  advertising;  stationery  and  postage;  traveling  expenses,  legal  expenses,  .stable 
expenses,  etc. 

No.  7.  Taxes  and  insurance. — Includes  all  taxes,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  county, 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  as  well  as  incorporation,  Federal  income  tax,  etc.; 
also  insurance  on  all  material,  supplies,  real  estate,  boilers,  employers*  liability;  in 
fact,  insurance  on  everything  except  sugar. 

No.  8.  Maintenance.-  Cost  of  laoor  and  material  during  interc*ampaign  period; 
repairing  all  factory  machinery,  tanks,  buildings,  etc. 

No.  9.  Miscellaneous  revenues  and  raw  sugar  and  molasses  adjustments. — This  i.s  mis- 
cellaneous rev(»nue!^,  exj)en.<5e8  on  accjount  of  sale  of  by-products,  such  as  pulp,  molasses, 
lime  cake,  as  well  as  money  made  or  lost  on  account  of  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  opera- 
tions, beet  seed,  boarding-house  operations,  and  other  siae  operations;  adjustments 
on  account  of  different  (juantities  of  brown  sugar  and  molasses  being  left  over  from 
year  to  year. 

While  the  foregoing  figures  include  those  items  mentioned,  they  do  not  include 
such  expenses  -a  fa<*t  brought  out  plainly  by  you  and  Mr.  Dixon  in  jour  letters  shown 
on  pages  289S-2894  as  <'narges  to  improvements  and  depreciation;  nor  do  thev 
include  freight,  broke mgi^  insurance,  or  mis(*ellaneous  chaiges  after  sugar  has  left 
the  factory.  Neither  do  they  incUule  interest  on  capital  invested  nor  dividends  on 
preferred  and  common  stock. 

Wrong  (X)nclusions  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the  above  figures  unless  they  are  thor- 
ouf^ly  understood;  for  instance,  while  tiie  (X)st  of  making  100  pounds  of  sugar,  under 
the  heading,  '^(>»st  of  beets/'  shows  a  smaller  amount  in  1910-11  than  it  does  in  1903-4, 
the  difference  is  not  explainecl  by  saying  that  we  paid  less  per  ton  for  beets  in  1910-11 
than  in  1903-4;  we  really  mid  considerable  more.  (See  No.  4,  p.  4  of  this  letter.) 
It  is  explained  by  the  fact  tnat  the  factories  are  more  efficient  to-day  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago;  and  thin  reason,  more  than  anv  other,  is  the  real  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  factory  labor,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  factory 
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supplies.    Supplies  and  labor  both  cost  more  to-day  than  they  did  several  years  ago, 
though  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  produced  is  less. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  the  committee's  letter  of  December  14 
asks  for  figures  for  onlv  five  years,  1  have  given  figures  for  eight  years,  as  they  will  then 
cover  the  same  period  that  you  and  Mr.  Dixon  reported  on. 

(A)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  your  company  on  July  1, 
1911,  such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stock  of  your  company 
wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buver  on  July  1, 
1911— 18, 170,200  pounds.  ' 

(B)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1,  191 1—9,687,300  pounds. 

We  therefore  had  on  hand  July  1,  sugar  to  sell  to  the  extent  of  8,482,900  pounds,  or 
84,829  100-pound  sacks,  about  5Jt  per  cent  of  our  production  for  that  year. 

Although  the  information  is  not  asked  for,  1  wish  to  state  for  your  information,  in 
connection  with  first  question,  di^dsion8  No.  1  and  No.  3,  that  although  the  total  tons 
of  beets  sliced,  as  shown  on  statement  No.  1,  amounts  to  5,808,619  tons,  during  the 
same  period  the  company  actually  paid  the  beet  growers  for  6,119,690  tons.  It  will 
be  apparent  to  the  committee  from  these  figures  that  during  the  eight  campaigns  we 
paid  the  growers  for  311,071  tons  more  than  we  have  actually  sliced  in  the  factories; 
this  is  due  principally  to  shrinkage,  which  the  company  stands. 

In  connection  with  division  No.  3,  first  question,  the  average  extraction  per  ton  of 
beets  sliced  for  the  eight  years  amounts  to  259.8  pounds.  A  similar  figure  based  on  per 
ton  of  beets  paid  for,  is  246.6  pounds,  making  a  difference  of  13.2  pounds,  or  about  5 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Dixon,  in  pamphlet  No.  36,  page  2894,  states:  **The  vearly  average  for  the  Colo- 
rado factories  for  the  past  eight  campaigns  is  $3.42,  and  adding  to  it  as  a  fair  average  of 
36  cents  f)er  bag  for  depreciation,  would  bring  it  to  $3.77  per  hundredweight. "  I  find 
the  average  cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar,  Colorado  factories,  for  the  eight 
years  has  been  $3.35  (Mr.  Dixon's  figure,  $3.42,  is  a  yearly  average;  thatis,  theaggregate 
of  the  eight  years'  averages  divided  by  eight;  whereas  the  figure  $3.35  mentioneof above 
is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  eight  years  by  the  number 
of  bags  produced  during  the  same  period;  this  latter  basis  is  also  used  in  obtaining  the 
average  net  selling  price  per  100  pounds) ;  if  to  this  is  added  $0.41  per  100  pounds  as  a 
fair  average  for  plant  depreciation  (the  $3.35  includes  no  depreciation),  for  the  eight 
years,  which  is  based  on  annual  charge  of  5  per  cent  (our  books  show  that  less  than  an 
average  of  5  per  cent  has  been  deducted,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  years  no  charges  were  made  for  depreciation),  we  nave  a  total  of  $3.76. 

During  these  same  years  the  average  net  selling  price  we  received  for  sugar  was  $4.54 
per  hundredweight.  (You,  in  pamphlet  No.  11,  page  889,  stated  that  our  average 
selling  price  for  su^ar  for  five  years  was  $4,485.  The  difference  between  that  figure 
and  the  $4.54  mentioned  above  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  figure  $4.54  is  for  eight 
years.) 

The  cost,  $3.76  per  hundredweight,  deducted  from  the  average  net  selling  price, 
$4.54  per  hundredweight,  shows  a  profit  per  hundredweight  of  $0.78. 

Our  books  show  that  during  the  eieht  years  our  net  profit  per  ton  of  beets  paid  for 
has  been  $2.31,  but  this  figure  includes  only  the  actual  depreciation  charge.  (Some 
of  the  factories  in  the  earlier  years  did  not  make  any  depreciation  charges.)  If  a  5  per 
cent  annual  depreciation,  which  we  consider  a  fairer  basis,  had  been  charged  off,  our 
net  profit  per  ton  of  beets  paid  for  would  have  been  $1.90. 

I  nereby  state  that  I  have  full  knowledge  regarding  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
that  from  my  own  knowledge  and  belief  T  believe  them  to  be  truthful. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

R.  K.  Marsh,  Auditor. 
State  or  Colorado, 

City  and  County  of  Denver,  ss: 

I,  Earl  F.  Shepard,  a  notary  public  within  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  certify  that  R.  K.  Marsh,  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  shown  on  pages  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  hereto  attached,  are  true  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

Given  under  rav  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  28th  dav  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[seal.]  Earl  F.  Shepard,  Xntary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  November  24,  1913. 
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GERlfAN-AlCERICAN  SUGAR  Co., 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  US,  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrbtt, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Cormnittee, 

House  of  Kepresentativetf  WaihingUnij  D^  C. 

DcAR  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  14th  instant,  we  hand  you  herewith  our 
re^Iy,  giving  information  as  we  understand  you  want  it.    Should  this  not  conform 
with  yonr  wishes  we  will  he  pleased  to  give  you  anything  in  our  power  additional  that 
you  may  deem  necessary. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

German- American  Sugar  Co., 
£.  Wilson  Orbssey, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


The  German-American  Sugar  Co.  owns  and  operates  two  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  beets,  one  situated  in  Monitor  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  and 
one  in  Paulding  Township,  Paulding  County,  Ohio. 

No.  1. — Factory  in  Monitor  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich. 


1906-7 


1.  Tom  of  beets  sliced 55,868 

2.  Avctrage  sugar  teat per  cent. .       1&  3 

.1.  SugftT  extraction  per  ton  of  beets do 12.38 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $5. 60 

Cost  of  manufacture:  >  == 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2. 503 

b.  Factory  cost 950 

c.  Overbad  or  administration 169 

d.  Taxes  and  Insurance 057 


$2  514 
.978 
.224 
.058 


$2  513  91  607 
.840  .863 
.  155  i  .  102 
.  060  i      .042 


Total 3.679       3.774  1    3.568'    3.614 


1910-11 


102.475 

l&l 

1L477 

l&86i 


$2,903 
.962 
.126 
.027 


4.018 


» Kxclusivp  of  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  plant,  and  cost  of  selling,  per  100  pounds  of  supar. 
Factory  in  Paulding  Township,  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  1910-11 . 

[Factory  buUt  during  1909  and  1910.] 

1 .  Tons  of  beets  sliced 70, 876 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .  15 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets do 10. 32 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $5.  50 

Cost  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  plantj 
and  cost  of  selling,  per  100  pounds  of  sugar: 

a.  Coat  of  raw  material $3. 098 

b.  Factory  cost 1. 052 

c.  Overhead  or  administration 197 

d.  Taxes  and  insurance 007 

Total 4.354 

No.  2.  This  companv  has  never  refined  sugar  from  raws.     It  produces  refined  sugar 
dire(»t  from  the  beet,  the  cost  to  manufacture  which  is  shown  in  No.  1. 
No.  3.  (a)  This  company  owned  no  refined  sugar  on  July  1,  1911. 
(6)  This  company  had  no  su^r  sold  but  not  invoiced  of  July  1,  1911. 
(c)  This  company  has  never  imported  beets  from  Canada. 

E.  Wilson  Oessey,  being  duly  sworn,  states  that  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  German- 
American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation,  of  Monitor  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  and  as 
such  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth;  that  the  figures  herein  given 
are  given  in  such  form  as  to  cover  the  two  factories  owned  and  operated  by  this  com- 
j)any,  with  the  name  and  lo(.*ation  of  each,  and  that  such  figures  are  true  and  correct. 

E.  Wilson  Cressey. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich., 
on  the  23d  day  el  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[seal.]  JaS.  £.  DUFFT, 

Notary  Public,  Bay  County,  Midjt, 
My  commission  expires  March  10,  1913. 


Menominee  River  Sugar  Co., 
Menominee,  Mick.,  December  27,  1911. 
Hon.  F.  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  14th  instant,  we  are  inclosing 
herewith  statement  covering  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  sugar  in  our  factory  for  the 
years  1906  to  I910»  inclusive,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  and  also  statement 
as  to  paraffrap>hs  2  and  3.  Paragraph  2  seems  to  be  covered  by  the  ''Cost  of  manu- 
facture," but  if  this  is  not  what  you  want,  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  any  addi- 
tional information  that  may  be  desired. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co., 

F.  L.  Brown,  Secretary. 


CoBt  or  prodvjction  of  granulated  atigar  at  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co. '«  factory,  at 

Menominee,  Midi.,  from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive, 

1906. 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 40, 375 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .  14. 4 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  tons  of  beets  sliced pounds. .  234. 2 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beeta $6.  6395 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2.  8337 

b.  Factory  cost 9238 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  chars^es 3440 

d.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  other  than  on  capital 2549 

4.  3564 
Less  credit  for  by-products 0731 

Total 4.2933 

1907. 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 34, 567 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .  16. 16 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .  253. 4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $6. 5466 

«  ■  —  ■ 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2.  3711 

b.  Factory  cost 1. 0068 

c.  Overhead  or  administrative  chaises 2621 

d.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  other  than  on  capital 3290 

3.  9690 
Leas  credit  for  by-products 0715 

Total 3.8975 

1908. 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 19,  608 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .  17.  66 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .  285. 4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $7. 0562 
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5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  gianUlated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2, 6546 

b.  Factory  cost 1. 0201 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  chaiGfes 5595 

d .  Taxes,  insurancei  and  interest  o&er  than  on  capital 3754 

4.5096 
Less  credit  for  by-products 1150 

Total 4.3946 

1909. 

1 .  Tons  of  beete  sliced^ 28, 452 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .      17. 30 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .      284. 4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $7. 2705 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material f2.  6159 

b .  Fac  tory  cost 7468 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  charges 3561 

d .  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  omer  than  on  capital 2261 

3.  9449 
Le5«s  credit  for  by-products 2580 

Total ; 3.  6869 

1910.  . 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 23, 672 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .     16. 144 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .     261. 76 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $7. 4858 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture,  per  100  pounds,  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $3. 0010 

b.  Factory  cost .  7897 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  chaiges 5184 

d.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  other  than  on  capital 2466 

4.5557 
Less  credit  for  by-products 1406 

Total 4. 4151 

Inquiry  No.  2.  Shown  by  a,  b,  c,  d  in  '*Cost  of  manufacture." 

Inquiry  No.  3.  (a)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  this  com- 
pany on  July  1,  1911. 

Answer.  None. 

(6)  Number,  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  but 
not  invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 

Answer.  None. 

(r)  Number  of  tons  of  beets  imported  from  Canada. 

Answer.  None. 

Menominee  River  Sugar  Co., 
By  F.  L.  Brown,  Secretary. 

F.  L.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.,  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
being  first  duly  sworn,  states  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  company,  are  correct,  he  being  familiar  with  the  books.  The  cost  of  production, 
as  shown  oy  the  statements,  for  the  five  years,  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  is  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  selling,  storing,  or  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Menomi- 
nee, State  of  Michigan,  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  V.  B.  De  Morainville, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  January  10,  1914. 
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American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 

Secretary's  Office, 
Nev)  Yorhy  December  20,  1911. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yoiir  valued  favor  of  December  19,  concerning  the 
statements  requested  by  you,  and  note  that  their  submission  by  mail  will  be  sufficient, 
but  as  you  doubtless  wish  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  making  sugar,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  that  cost,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  cost  of  depreciation,  it  seems  most  advis- 
able that  the  auditor  should  personally  attend  vour  committee  and  present  to  the 
inadequate  statement,  which  you  call  for,  an  aadenda.  including  depreciation  and 
other  costs,  which  are  as  essential  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  making  sugar  as 
the  cost  of  beets  and  their  slicing. 

Youis,  very  truly,  Charles  C.  Duprat, 

Aseistant  Secretary. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

AcUfw  Chaimum  Special  Committee 

investigating  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.y 

Hoy>8e of  Representatives,  Washington^  I).  C. 


American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Neip  York,  January  5.  19 U. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  is  respectfully  presented,  in  accordance  with  your  request  of 
December  14, 1911,  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  sugar  production  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  for  five  years  ending  March  31,  1911,  together  with  the  auditor's  affidavit 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  on  hand  July  1,  1911, 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  sold  at  that  date. 

In  explanation  of  the  398,007  bags  of  sugar  sold  July  1,  1911,  please  note  that  there 
was  on  hand  52,095  bags,  leaving  to  be  made  to  complete  that  sale  345,912  bags,  which 
the  Oxnard  and  Chino  factories  would  make  at  the  rate  of  11,000  bags  per  day  from 
the  start  of  operations,  usually  July  15  to  25. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  company  to  sell  its  sugars  as  fast  as  the  market  w^ill  take  them, 
and  in  doing  so  it  anticipates  the  production  when  it  can  be  safely  estimated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  RiEMAN  Duval,  President. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee 

Investigating  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Housf  of  RepresentiUiveSy  Washington,  D.  C. 


State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York'. 

On  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  coimty  of  New  York,  Elisha  Gee,  auditor  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  who,  being  duly  swam,  did  depose  and  sav,  that  the  tons  of  beets  sUced;  me 
average  sugar  test;  the  sugar  extraction  per  ton  oi  beets  sliced ;  the  average  price  paid 
for  beets;  lliecostof  manufacture,  and  the  total  cost  to  produce  and  sell  supar,  for  all 
factories  in  consolidated  form,  and  for  each  factorv,  for  the  five  years  ending  March 
31, 1911,  was  as  per  statements  attached  hereto  and'marked  Exhibits  "A,"  "B,"  '*C," 
"D,"  "E,"  "F,"  and  *'G";  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  owned  by  the 
company  on  July  1,  1911,  was  5,209,500  pounds,  and  that  the  number  of  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoiced,  on  July  1, 1911, 
was  39,800,700  pounds;  that  he  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to  and  that 
the  above  and  loregoing  statements  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

Elisha  Gee. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid . 

[seal.]  Charles  C.  Duprat, 

Notary  Public  No.  ISl^for  New  York  County. 
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Number  of  poundH  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  this  company  on  July  1,  1911, 
not  invoiced,  none. 

Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not 
invoiced*  on  July  1,  1911,  none. 

Number  of  tons  of  sugar  beets  imported  from  Canada  from  January  1,  1911,  none. 

H.  ('.  Hubbard,  of  Holland,  Mich.,  being  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar  (^o.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  Stat«  of  Michigan;  that  this  company  operates  refineries  at  Holland  and  St. 
Louis,  Mich.;  that  he  is  familiar  with  tne  books  and  records  of  the  company;  and 
that  the  figures  shown  herein  are  taken  from  the  records  and  are  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

B.    (\    HUBBARl), 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Ottawa, 
State  of  Michigan,  this  3d- day  of  January,  A*  D.  1912. 

[seal.]  ,  W.  J.  Gakrod, 

Notary  Public,  Ottawa  Coujityy  Mich. 
My  commiKsion  expires  September  15,  1915. 


STATEMENT    OF    DB.   H.   W.  WIIET,  CHIEF   OF   THE    BIJBEAU 
OF  CHEMISTBT,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Tlic  Chairman.  Doctor,  state  to  the  committee  your  name. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wilev. 

The  Chairman.  Your  official  position  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Almost  29  years. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  are  you  tolerably  familiar  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Dutch  standard,  as  the  term  is  used  in  our  tariff  laws  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  I  understand  it  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  and,  the  chair- 
man thinks,  inaccurate  information  or  misinformation  on  that  sub- 
ject throughout  the  country,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  Congress, 
and  as  we  nave  had  some  testimony  on  that  subiect  we  thought  we 
would  ask  you  to  explain  what  the  Dutch  standard  is,  its  effect  on  the 
sugar  industry  and  on  sugar  importations  to  this  country,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  of  value  in  protecting  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
impure  sugar,  sugar  that  is  unhealthy  or  contains  an  unsatisfactory 
amount  of  saccharine  matter.  From  what  the  Chair  has  outlined  to 
you  I  presume  you  will  understand  exactly  the  idea  we  have  in  mind. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  standard,  as  it  has  been  well  presented,  I  think.  But  it 
originated  in  early  times  in  Holland,  particularh^,  as  the  means  of 
judging  their  colonial  sugai-s,  especially  those  produced  in  Java; 
and  it  came  into  general. use  at  a  time  when  the  methods  of  analyses 
of  sugar  were  slow  and  tedious  to  a  certain  extent  and  inaccurate. 
The  Dutch  standard  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  color  of  a  sugar 
is  an  index  of  its  purity  and  saccharine  strength;  that  the  deeper- 
colored  sugars  are  less  pure  and  the  lighter-colored -sugars  are  more 
nearly  pure.  That  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  idea  at  the  time  the 
Dutcn  standard  was  inausrurated.     You  will  understand  that  when 
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the  Dutch  standard  was  inaugurated  the  modern  methods  of  manu- 
facturing sugar  had  not  come  into  vogue.  In  those  days  all  sugars, 
or  practically  all  sugars,  were  boiled  in  what  we  call  the  open  kettle, 
ana  as  they  were  concentrated  they  acquired  more  or  less  a  brown- 
ish-red color,  due  to  caramelization  of  sugar  in  the  pan,  and  due 
also  to  the  concentration  of  impurities  in  the  sugar.  At  the  time 
when  the  sugar  was  about  ready  to  be  finished  the  temperature  was 
very  high,  and  naturally,  as  open  fires  were  mostly  used  in  those 
days  and  not  much  steam,  there  was  great  danger  of  carameliza- 
tion; and  even  when  steam  was  used  there  was  danger.  So  that 
the  mush  sugar  which  was  made  was  rather  deeply  colored.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  purifying  the  sugar  also  was  to  place  it  in 
vessels  with  perforated  bottoms,  and  allow  the  molasses  to  run  out 
as  much  as  possible.  They  had  no  centrifugal  machines,  and,  of 
course,  the  separation  of  the  molasses  was  imperfect;  each  crystal 
would  still  have  some  of  the  molasses  adhering  to  it,  giving  to  the 
•crystal  a  deeper  color  than  it  would  have  had  otherwise;  and  the 
Dutch  standard  was  put  up  to  match  the  general  run  of  sugars. 
They  were  all  at  that  time  cane  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  test  by  wliich  it  could  be 
determined  to  some  extent,  and  to  the  best  extent  known  at  the  time 
it  was  begun,  the  sugar  purity. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  sugar  purity;  the  percentage  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  still  true  in  the  development  oi  the  sugar 

industry  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  as  the  sugars  are  put  out  to-day,  it  will  be  found, 
as  a  rule,  the  lighter-colored  standards  have  a  liigher  percentage  of 
sugars  tlian  the  darker.  That  is  still  true  as  far  as  the  standard  is 
concerned  itself. 

The  Chairman.  But  has  not  the  appUcation  of  the  polariscopic 
test  superseded  to  some  extent  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  the 
Dutch  standard  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  sugars  are  bought  and  sold  on  the 
Dutch  standard  anywhere.  * 

The  Chairman.  I'hen  what  is  the  object  and  what  is  the  use  of  .re- 
taining the  Dutch  standard  in  our  tariff  law? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  has  no  scientific  or  commercial  use,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Mr.  Willett,  at  least  by  reputation  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  considered,  I  believe,  to  be  the  great  sugar 
expert  in  this  country  ? 

Dr.  WiLEY'.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett  testified  in  effect  before  tliis  committee 
that  the  only  useful  purpose  he  could  see  for  retaining  the  Dutch 
standard  in  our  tariff  laws  was  to  protect  the  refiners  who  make  the 
white  sugars;  and  in  substance  he  said  this:  That  if  the  differential, 
for  instance,  between  raw  and  refined  sugars  were  waped  out  of  the 
tariff  law,  there  would  be  no  earthly  sense  in  keeping  the  Dutch 
standard  on  the  statute  books,  because,  as  I  understood  him,  as  far 
as  the  test  of  sugar  purity  is  concerned,  the  polariscope  is  much  more 
nearly  accurate  and  has  entirely  superseded  the  otlier  test,  except 
on  the  one  pioposition  of  color. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  state  what  the 
object  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  in  the  law,  but  many  years  ago,  when 
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I  was  before  a  committee  on  this  same  subject,  I  testified  just  as  I  am 
testifying  now,  and  I  had  my  box  of  Dutch  standards,  which  I  had 
polarized,  showing  as  the  standards  are  put  up  they  still  represent  an 
increasing  purity,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Ugnter  colors? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  their  value  for  grading  the  purity  of  sugar 
has  wholly  disappeared  because  of  the  modern  methods  of  making 
su^ar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doctor,  will  you  please  explain  that  method  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  present  methods  of  making  sugar  are,  first,  if  it  is 
sugar  cane,  the  expression  of  the  juice  in  some  way,  or  in  the  case  of 
beets,  either  by  means  of  pressure  or  by  a  process  of  diffusion  extract- 
ing tne  juice  vnth  water.  With  beet  sugar  the  difl^usion  process  is 
umversally  used,  and  with  sugar  cane  the  mill  is  alipost  universally 
used  vnin  scarcely  any  exception,  the  pressure  method.  These 
juices,  after  purification  by  heat  and  the  use  of  lime  and  sometimes 
sulphur  to  Ughten  the  color,  are  placed  in  a  vacuum,  the  air  being 
exhausted  so  that  they  boil  at  a  low  temperature,  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  boiling  water.  In  that  way  not  only  is  the  evapo- 
ration accelerated  and  made,  less  expensive,  but  the  danger  of  burn- 
ing is  entirely  removed,  so  that  the  juice  can  be  concentrated  to  a 
great  density  without  getting  hot  and  without  danger  of  caromeUza- 
tion.  The  result  of  that  is  that  it  makes  a  much  lighter  product  for 
the  same  degree  of  ))urity  than  it  did  before,  and  hence  tne  applica- 
tion of  the  Dutch  standard  to  that  kind  of  sugar  would  let  in  a 
much  lower  grade,  because  it  was  lighter,  than  it  would  othei^se 
with  the  old  method.  Then  there  are  the  methods  of  bleaching 
sugar  which  have  come  into  use.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  use 
of  sulphur.  There  is  also  the  use  of  bone  black,  so  that  white  sugar 
can  be  made  from  the  lowest  grades  of  material,  and  hence  the  Dutch 
standard  would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  keep  that  low-grade  white  sugar  out 
at  all?    ^  .        , 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  would  be  of  no  value  whatever  in  trade  and  is 
nolb  used.  I  have  never  known  in  the  25  years  of  my  experience — 
and  I  have  been  with  the  brokers  a  great  deal  and  the  men  who  value 
the  sugar  for  tariff  purposes — I  was  superintendent  for  12  years  of  all 
the  laboratories  that  fix  the  tariff  on  sugar,  and  I  have  never  known, 
except  for  tariff  purposes,  a  tariff  to  be  fixed,  except  in  those  above 
16  Dutch  standard,  nor  have  I  ever  known  a  duty  to  be  assessed, 
except  in  that  particular  case,  nor  a  transaction  in  trade,  except  by 
polariscopic  test,  in  all  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  polariscopic  test  superseded  it'i 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  polariscope  superseded  it  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses; yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Doctor,  to  put  a  plain,  direct  miestion  to 
you,  in  your  opinion  does  the  retention  of  the  Dutch  stanoard  in  our 
tariff  law  protect  the  people  against  impure  sugar,  considerinpf  the 
other  tests  we  have,  to  any  extent,  ana  does  the  Dutch  standard 
serve  any  useful  jiurpose  in  our  tariff  laws  in  getting  for  the  people 
a  better  and  a  purer  sugar  than  they  would  get  if  the  Dutch  standard 
was  not  there  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  T  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  safeguard  to  the  public 
health  in  the  way  of  getting  better  sugar  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  nor  to  the  public  purse.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
no  safeguard  to  either. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  do  them  any  good  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  a  tariff  measure  pure  and  simple,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  does  it  apply  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  tariff  measure  which  places  a  higher  duty  on  a 
certain  colored  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  its  sugar  purity  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Regarmess  of  its  sacchanne  strength.  Any  sugar 
above  16  Dutch  standard  pays  a  higher  duty,  no  matter  what  its 

Solarization  is.     It  may  polarize  as  low  as  90  and  still  have  to  pay  a 
uty. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  a  rough  way  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Dutch 
standard  went  along  with  the  saccharine  test  by  the  polariscope,  and 
that  the  lighter  sugars  would  be  stronger  in  saccharine  strength.  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  because  I  understand  the  Dutch  standards  are 
made  by  the  same  kind  of  sugars  they  were  originally  made  by. 
They  try  to  match  them.  Every  year  they  make  a  new  set  of  stand- 
ards, but  they  matched  the  old  standard  as  near  as  possible  in  some 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  your  polariscope  is  a  little  more  scientific  and  exact 
than  your  Dutch  standard  ?  That  is  the  distinction  between  the  two, 
is  it? 

Dr.  Wn-EY.  Well,  it  is  not  a  little  more:  it  is  entirely  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Considerably  more? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  entirely  more.  For  instance,  the  Dutch  brokers 
who  make  these  standards,  if  they  wanted  to  could  make  an  almost 
perfectly  white  sugar,  s^,  as  high  as  No.  20  Dutch  standard,  polarize 
as  low  as  95  or  lower.  If  thev  wanted  to  do  so  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  do  that  with  mocfem  methods  of  making  sugar.  I  have 
seen  sugars  of  a  low  grade  above  16  Dutch  standard  many  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  made  to  appear  that  way  by  the  use  of 
ultramarine  or  something  like  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  by  bleaching  with  bone  black,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  in  the  evidence  this  committee  has  taken 
it  has  been  suggested  that  on  some  occasions  it  has  been  suspected, 
at  least,  that  these  people  put  ultramarine  or  whitening  in  the  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  a  suspicion,  it  is  a  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  about  that?  WTiile  you  are  here  I 
would  like  to  have  you  state  what  you  know  about  that. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  color,  you  know,  is  a  complex  impression,  and 
while  black  may  not  appear  white,  it  may  almost  do  so  at  times; 
and  if  you  put  a  bluish  tmt  into  a  partially  white  material  you  make 
it  look  whiter  than  it  looked  before.  For  instance,  they  will  put 
sugar  up,  you  will  notice,  in  boxes  with  blue  paper  in  them,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  blue  and  the  white  makes  the  white  look 
whiter.  So  they  put  a  blue  substance  into  the  sugar  which  is  not 
actually  white,  or  perfectly  white,  and  to  the  eye  it  looks  perfectly 
white  by  the  contrast. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  does  that  now  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  The  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  refiners  do  that  generally  in 
this  country  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  only  ilo  it  with  the  low  grade  of  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  do  that  with  the  low  grade  of  sugars  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  they  put  it  in  the  higher  grades  of  sugar. 
It  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  But  wlieu  they  have  a  low  grade  of  white  sugar, 
which  will  not  show  up  as  white  as  the  higher  grades,  they  put  this 
ultramarine  in  it,  and  that  makes  the  sugar  Took  as  white  as  the  other? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anv  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  refiners 
generally  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  tliey  generally  do  that  witli  th(»  low-gra<le 
white  sugars  only. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  that  kind  of  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  liave  seen  sugars  that  when  you  melt  them  the 
blue  scum  would  come  to  the  top  and  vou  could  see  it  with  the  eye. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fraud  on  the  ])urchaser,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  fraud  covered  by  the  pure  food  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gentlemen  are  trying  to  stop  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  are  after  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  Mr.  llinds  asks  me  to  ask  you  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  very  much  of  that;  whether  you  have  had  n\uch 
experience  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  could  not  say  just  what  percentage  of  the  sugars 
on  the  market  are  of  that  kind.  I  have  never  had  any  opportunity 
of  ascertaining. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  cases  like  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  never  bi  ought  any  cases  under  the  law,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  investigating  that  subject? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  are  investigating  the  subject;  yes.  We  have  had 
applications  made  to  us  by  refiners  as  to  whether  they  could  use  this 
or  that  bluing,  and  we  have  always  replied  to  them  that  in  our 
opinion  the  use  of  any  kind  of  bluing  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  would  indicate  to  the  purchaser  of 
sugar  that  he  was  getting  a  ver\'  different  grade  and  strength  of  sugar 
from  what  he  was  really  buying  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would  indicate  that  he  was  getting  a  whiter  sugar 
and  probably  a  sugar  of  a  higher  grade  than  he  thought,  and  the 
food  law  j)r()vides  that  if  an  article  is  powdered,  colored,  or  stained, 
wherebv  inferiorit\  is  concealed,  it  is  an  adulterated  article. 

The  Chairman.  This  practice  clearly  comes  within  that  language? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  word  '^stained"  covers  it.  I  could  not  tell 
you  gentlemen  what  proportion  of  that  sugar  is  on  the  market,  because 

f)racticalh'  everybody  in  this  country  tries  to  get  what  we  call  a  granu- 
ated  sugar.  The  people  of  the  country  have  been  taught — and  I 
do  not  know  but  wliat  with  some  degree  of  benefit  to  them — to  ask 
for  a  white  and  dry  sugar,  so  that  they  buy  nothing  but  sugar;  and  I 
must  say  that  the  granulated  sugars  on  the  market  in  this  country 
are  of  a  very  high  grade.  I  will  give  the  refiners  that  credit.  They 
are  making  a  splendid  article  of  sugar,  undoubtedly,  and  yet  the 
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refining  of  sugar  takes  away  from  it  any  characteristic  of  the  source 
from  wliich  it  is  derived.  To  that  extent  refining  may  be  an  injury. 
For  instance,  you  gentlemen  know  the  vaiue  of  maple  sugar.  If  you 
refined  maple  sugar  it  would  be  just  like  the  granulated  sugar  of 
commerce.  You  could  not  tell  them  apart.  Therefore,  the  value 
of  maple  sugar  is  in  what  we  call  tlie  impurities  in  the  sugar  that  go 
with  it  and  give  it  its  flavor. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  right  in  that  connection,  that  suggests  to 
me  this  question:  It  has  been  suggested  here  by  various  witnesses 
that  there  are  tliroughout  the  wond,  in  the  West  Indies  and  such 
places  particularly,  a  number  of  really  healthful  brown  sugars  that 
are  darker  in  color  than  the  ordinary  white  granulated  we  have  just 
been  discussing — cheaper  in  price  and  really  just  as  healthy  and  just 
as  safe  in  every  way  as  white  sugars;  and  if  this  Dutch  standard 
were  taken  out  of  the  tariff  laws  tnose  sugars  would  be  admitted  to 
this  country  at  a  cheaper  price  and  could  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price, 
and  the  people  would  get  equally  as  good  and  equally  as  healthy 
sugar.  Have  you  any  opmions  on  that  subject  you  would  care  to 
give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  very  decided  opinions. 

The  Chairman.  I  woula  like  to  hear  them,  if  you  do  not  mind  voic- 
ing them. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  an  unrefined  cane  sugar  is  the  best  sugar  in  the 
world,  best  for  the  health  and  best  for  the  purse,  the  old-fashioned 
cr^tal  sugar  which  they  made  in  Louisiana  before  the  war.  In  my 
opinion,  that  was  the  best  sugar  ever  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  Louisiana  plantation  sugar  i 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  called  then  the  Xew  Orleans  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  it  was  called  that  in  those  days. 

The  Chairman.  They  call  it  now  Louisiana  plantation  sugar,  I 
think. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  samples  of  those  sugars. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  have  them  I  would  like  to  see  them,  because 
they  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  market  now.  There  may  be  a  few 
places,  small  faimers,  making  a  small  (juantity  by  the  old  method. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  comparativelv  trifling  percentage,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  an  impossible  method  to  practice  commerciallv 
with  the  present  prices.  The  modern  methods  have  driven  the  old- 
fashioned  method  out,  but  so  far  as  the  sugar  itself  was  concerned 
it  was  the  most  palatable  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  wholesome. 
When  you  take  tnat  sugar  ancl  refine  it,  you  do  the  same  thing  you 
would  do  if  you  took  maple  sug:ar  and  renned  it.  You  make  a  pure 
white  sugar.  There  is  no  question  of  that;  but  you  take  away  from 
it  its  natural  flavor  and  aroma  which  add  so  much  to  its  value.  But 
with  the  beet  sugar  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  raw  beet  sugar 
is  of  bad  odor  and  bad  taste,  and  therefore  raw  beet  sugar  could  not 
be  used  and  would  not  be  used.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  refine 
beet  sugar.  If  you  gentlemen  were  ever  in  a  cane-sugar  factory,  you 
will  recall  that  the  whole  factory  was  full  of  the  most  pleasant  odors  and 
aromas.  When  you  go  into  it  it  is  almost  Uke  going  into  a  perfumery 
store ;  but  go  into  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  it  smells  like  an  old  pass6 
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packing  house.     It  has  a  bad  odor  and  a  bad  flavor^  but  of  course 
the  beet  sugar  when  refined  is  identical  with  refined  cane  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  or  have  you  any  opinion 
on  the  subject^  whether  or  not  there  is  any  considerable  supply  of 
sugars  of  the  kind  you  have  been  mentioning,  the  old  Louisiana  plan- 
tation sugars,  in  the  West  Indies  which  we  could  get  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  West  Indies, 
but  I  imagine  they  have  changed  their  methods  of  making  sugar 
there. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wors,  the  difficulty  about  the  proposition 
is  that  when  it  comes  down  to  a  commercial  standpoint  tnat  Idnd  of 
sugar  is  manufactured  by  such  an  antiquated  and  expensive  process 
th^  have  had  to  quit  treating  the  sugar  in  that  way  ? 

Dr.  WrLEY.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  commercial  quantity 
of  it  on  the  market  anywhere.  There  may  be  places  in  the  West 
Indies  where  they  still  make  sugar  that  way,  and  also  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  if  they  do  so  they  can  not  do  it  and  compete  with  the  other 
sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  they  could  not  do  it  on  any  considerable 
scale  in  competition  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  gald  if  you  would  tell  us  what  that  pro- 
cess is  and  how  much  refining  is  involved  in  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  making  suear  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  difference  between  the  old  method  and 
the  way  they  refine  it  now. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  boil  it  in  an  open  kettle, 
and  when  the  density  was  right,  they  would  pour  it  off  into  a  box  to 
crystallize,  and  it  would  stay  in  that  box  until  it  was  a  solid  mass  of 
crystals.  Then  they  would  put  those  crysrals  in  hogsheads  with 
perforated  bottoms,  with  a  little  straw  or  cane  trash  on  the  bottom, 
and  let  it  drain  as  lone  as  any  molasses  would  drop  out  of  it.  Then 
the  residue  was  the  old-fasliioned  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  what  you  call  the  plantation  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  strain  it  in  any  way  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  the  sugar,  only  in  that  way. . 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  difference  between  that  method  and  modern 
refining  is  the  bone-black  straining  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  The  difference  is  this:  The  sugar  is  now  ciys- 
tallized  while  it  boils.  It  is  crystallized  in  the  boiling  pan,  and  when 
it  has  fuiished  boiling  the  crystals  are  all  formed,  and  then  they 
pass  it  directly  to  a  centrifugal  machine  and  by  centrifugal  force 
throw  the  molasses  out  and  leave  the  crystals  of  sugar  on  the  lining 
of  the  centrifugal.  In  five  minutes  after  the  strike  was  dragged  out 
of  the  pan  I  have  seen  one  centrifugal  full  of  sugar,  finished  ready 
to  barrel,  yon  might  say,  unless  it  is  granulated  which  they  want  to 
water  first. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  put  water  in  it  first '^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  wash  it  in  the  centrifugal  with  water,  and  some- 
times with  bluing,  as  I  have  just  said.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  wash  the  crystals  in  the  pan  with  a  Uttle  of  this  bluing  material; 
To  what  extent  that  is  done,  I  do  not  know.     I  think  pretty  lai-gely. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  plantatioii  sugar  of  such  color  that  the 
retention  of  the  Dutch  standard  in  our  tariff  laws  would  affect  the 
duty  itpays  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  plantation  sugars  that  are  made  of  what  we  call 
the  first  jet  can  be  made  very  readily,  with  a  Uttle  care,  above  16 
Dutch  standard,  so  that  the  Dutch  standard  would  be  a  protection  to 
that  kind  of  sugar;  but  usually  they  do  not  do  that.  They  make  it  at 
a  lower  grade  because  they  sell  it  to  the  refiner.  The  fact  of  the  case 
is  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  won't  buy  an  off-colored  sugar. 
It  has  got  to  go  to  the  refiner  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  wiU  remember  that  the  people  used 
to  buy  it  before  the  war,  this  brown  sugar,  you  know?* 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  was  the  only  kind  they  had  then.  You  can  not 
put  an  off-coloi'ed  sugar  on  the  market  and  sell  it  to-day,  because 
nobody  will  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  demand  a  white  sugar  ? 

Dr.  WiLET.  Yes.  They  will  not  buy  a  16  Dutch  standard,  or  even 
above  that,  a  17  Dutch  standard.  They  want  a  white  sugar.  Every- 
body wants  it.  The  poorest  man  wants  a  white  sugar,  and  there  are 
certain  advantages  about  that,  because  the  white  sugar  has  no  water 
in  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  can  not  sell  an  off-colored  flour,  can  you.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  to  the  average  run  of  customers.  Do  they 
not  demand  the  whitest  and  best  flour  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  the  so-called  patent  flours  are  of  a  hghter ' 
color  than  flours  of  a  lower  grade,  but  tne  people  of  this  country  are 
not  so  anxious  to  buy  white  floui-s  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
since  they  have  learneid  that  they  whiten  low-grade  flours  by  bleaching 
them  and  sell  them  for  white  flour.  People  have  learned  that  the 
old-fashioned  with  its  little  yellow  tint  is  the  best  flour,  and  they  are 
buying  that  flour  now  by  preference,  and  the  bread  that  has  a  little 
yellow  tint  is  now  in  much  more  vogue  than  the  dead-white  bread 
we  had  a  few  years  ago,  due  to  bleacliing.  And  I  may  add  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  yellow  sugar  is  still  the  fashionable  sugar. 
That  IS  so  in  London.  They  make  a  yellow  ciystal  sugar  which  is 
the  fashionable  sugar  in  London  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  prejudice,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  or 
this  preference  of  the  American  people  for  the  whiter  sugar  a  reason- 
able one;  and  is  it  one  that  will  presei-ve  and  promote  Qie  health  of 
the  country,  or  would  it  be  just  as  well  to  use  the  brown  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  prejudice  myself.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  people  of  this  country  taugnt  to  use  a  naturally 
tinted  sugar  again,  and  m  that  way  we  could  get  rid  of  the  refiners 
altogether. 

The  Chairman.  We  could?' 

Dr.  W^iLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Could  they  produce  this  naturally  tinted  sugar  aa 
cheaplv  ? 

Dr.  WiLET.  Yes;  the  beet-sugar  makers  of  this  countrj'  do  not  send 
their  sugars  to  the  refiner.  They  sell  direct  to  the  people,  and  the 
cane-sugar  makers,  if  the  people  would  take  the  old-fashioned  yellow- 
tinted  sugar,  they  could  cfo  it,  too. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  refining  process  is  really  not 
a  necessary  one  at  all. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  the  people  would  be  better  oflF 
without  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  the  refiners  were  out  of  the  way,  the  sugar  growers 
could  not  go  back  to  the  old  Louisiana  plantation  method  and  still 
sell  sugar  as  cheaply  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  but  they  could  sell  a  yellow  clarified  as  cheaply. 
They  make  a  grade  of  sugar  called  yellow  clarified,  which  is  a  fine 
sugar. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  Who  makes  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  sugar-cane  growers.  They  make  it  right  on  their 
plantation. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  What  is  their  process? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Thev  use  the  sulphur  methods.     The}'  boil  it  in  the 

i>ans  as  I  describea,  in  vacuums,  and  then  centrifugal  it  and  make  a 
ight-colored  sugar,  which  is  excellent.  They  call  that  '*yellow 
clarified."  ' 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  they  put  that  on  the  market  as  clioaj) 

Dr.  Wiley  (interposing).  They  could:  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds  (continuing).  As  cheap  as  the  refiners  put  their  sugars 
on  the  market  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  they  would  get  rid  of  the  bone-black  process^ 
which  is  an  expensive  one  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  get  rid  of  the  bone-black  process,  and  make  an 
excellent  sugar  wWch  tastes  well  and  has  as  good  sweetening  power; 
but  because  it  is  off-colored  the  people  will  not  buy  it,  and  they 
have  to  sell  that  vellow  clarified  to  the  refiners.  They  do  sell  some 
of  it  on  their  local  markets,  but  I  doubt  if  vou  can  find  anv  vellow 
clarified  siij^ar  in  Washington  to-daj\ 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  had  a  committee  of  Louisiana  sugar 
planters  appear  before  us  with  a  number  of  samples  of  what  they 
called  liouisiana  plantation  sugar,  and  from  your  :Jescription  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  exactlv  what  you  are  now  talking  about,  and 
they  said  it  had  a  consideralble  sale  locally. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  people  would  like  it  here  if  they  could  get  it. 

'I'he  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Oxnard  tells  us  that  he  has  gone  into  the 
business  of  making  that  sort  of  sugar  on  (juite  a  considerable  scale. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  'i  he  refiners  by  making  this  white  sugar — and  I 
am  not  saying  anything  against  their  wliite  sugar,  because  it  is  excel- 
lent— they  have  taught  the  people  of  this  country  to  eat  nothing  else, 
and  hence  you  can  not  sell  tliis  yellow  clarified  sugar,  although  in  my 
opinion  it  is  better  sugar.     I  would  rather  have  it  myself. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  far  as  the  healthfulness  of  the  sugar  is  concerned 
if  the  consumer  could  be  educated  to'  know  that  the  sugar,  before 
being  put  through  a  process  of  refining,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
the  real  granulated  refined  sugar:  if  they  could  be  educated  to  under- 
stand that  \vc  could  save  this  40  or  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
refining  and  the  refiner's  profit  in  arhlition  thereto  ^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  Let  me  explain  that.  The  sugar  I  speak  of  is  what  I 
call  the  first  jet,  but  then  there  remains  in  the  molasses  large  quanti* 
ties  of  sugar  which  also  can  be  obtained.  Those  sugars  are  of  so  low 
grade  that  nobody,  perhaps,  wants  to  use  them.     So  tlie  refiner  is 
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necessary.  It  is  a  necessary  business.  But  I  believe  that  so  far  as 
sugar  cane  is  concerned,  we  could  have  just  the  same  condition  to- 
day we  have  now  from  the  sugar-beet  factory.  I  believe  if  people 
would  take  a  little  off-colored  sugar,  the  sugar-cane  grower  could  sell 
the  most  of  this  sugar  right  to  tne  consumer,  just  as  the  beet-sugar 
factory  does  to-day.  But  of  course  there  is  some  sugar  at  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  which  they  can  not  sell. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  to  equip  their  plantations  with 
certain  classes  of  modem  machinery  which  they  do  not  have  now  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  that  is  the  advantage  which  the  sugar  cane  has 
oyer  the  sugar  beet.  The  sugar-cane  maker  can  make  this  sugar  by 
hispresent  process,  without  any  bone  black. 

Tne  Chairman.  He  can? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  any  machinerv^  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Without  any  further  machinery  than  he  has  now,  and 
it  is  a  good,  merchantable  sugar. 

The  Chairman,  I  got  the  idea  from  Mr.  Oxnard^s  testimony  they 
could  do  it,  but  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  tolerably  expensive 
machinery  which  they  did  not  now  have,  and  they  would  te  thrown  in 
competition  with  a  tremendous  company  like  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  and  other  large  refiners,  and  for  that  reason  they  hesi- 
tated to  embark  their  capital  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  you 
misunderstood  Mr.  Oxnard,  if  I  am  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  or  not,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Oxnard  contended  that  thej'  were  instalUng  machinery  to 
make  a  refined  granulated  sugar  from  cane. 

The  Chairman.  May  be  so;  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  this  extra  expense  was  for  extra  machinerj^  for 
making  the  granulated  sugar.  The  sugar  as  it  comes  now  from  the 
Louisiana  planters  as  96°  sugar — is  that  the  sugar  you  are  speaking 
about  as  being  a  healthful  sugar,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ninety-six  and  of  higher  polarization — 98  and  9SA. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  can  make  it  higher? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  wanted  to  make  a  sugar  out  of  sugar  cane  that 
would  polarize  99.9,  which  the  white  granulated  sugar  does  do  at 
times,  tnen  you  would  have  to  put  in  this  expensive  machinerv  to  get 
that  polarization;  but  I  am  speAking  of  the  yellow  clarified  sugar, 
which  is  an  excellent  product,  well  suited  to  our  consumption  and  of 
which  they  make  a  considerable  portion  now. 

The  (  'hairman.  With  their  present  machinery  ( 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Tell  us  what  that  polarizes.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Wiley.  97  to  98i. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  is  the  balance  up  to  100  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  a  little  ash  and  a  little  reducing  sugar;  that  is, 
sugar  that  is  inverted.  However,  it  is  sweet— that  invert  sugar  is 
sweeter  than  the  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  dirt  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  not  dirt  at  all.  It  is  a  little  ash,  which  does 
not  hurt  you.  You  have  got  to  eat  a  little  ash,  anyway.  You  have 
got  to  eat  a  little  phosphorus  and  lime,  otherwise  you  would  not  have 
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any  bones  or  teetli.  It  is  just  as  much  food  as  sugar.  The  reducing 
sugar  that  is  there  is  not  only  sugar,  but  it  is  a  sweeter  sugar  by  about 
one-half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  no  deleteriouo  substances  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  The  first  tiling  done  to  cane  sugar  by  nature  is  to 
invert  it,  when  you  eat  it.  You  can  not  digest  it  in  its  present  state. 
It  has  to  be  inverted  first,  and  there  is  a  little  invert  sugar  which 
comes  naturaUy  in  the  cane  and  makes  the  molasses,  which  is  whole- 
some. Molasses  is  a  wholesome  product.  There  is  nothing  unwhole- 
some about  a  sugar  of  that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  more 
wholesome  than  the  refined  sugar,  and  it  is  a  better  food. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Then  the  contention  which  has  beei^  going  on  for 
the  last  20  vears  that  in  this  sugar  which  is  not  refined  there  is  a 
living  microbe — there  is  nothing  in  that,  is  there.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley    If  su^ar  is  wet  enough,  sugar  Uce  will  grow  in  it;  but 

Jrou  do  not  need  to  nave  them  in  it  unless  you  want  to.  The  sugar 
ouse  is  not  a  microbe.  It  is  a  big  louse,  and  you  get  it  in  your 
imported  fi^  and  dates,  if  you  want  to  eat  them.  You  can  find 
millions  of  them  in  those  figs  and  dates,  and  nobody  objects  to  them, 
because  they  are  good  food.  But  we  do  not  need  to  have  lice  in 
sugar.  Lice  do  not  grow  in  yellow  clarified  sugar.  They  only  grow 
in  the  low-grade  sugar,  which  has  plenty  of  moisture  in  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doctor,  the  name  'louse''  is  not  suggestive  of  whole- 
some diet. . 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  may  not  sound  well,  but  it  tastes  good. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doctor,  is  tliis  yellow  clarified  sugar  as  good  for  can- 
ning and  for  condensed  milk  and  such  purposes  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  better,  in  my  opinion.  It  makes  a  better  tasting 
candy  than  white  sugar  does.  If  we  want  the  best  candy  we  take 
the  old-fashioned  New^  Orleans  molasses  and  make  candy  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  use  it  much  commercially  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  what  trade  it  has.  It  is  used  locally 
to  a  large  extent,  but  tliey  have  difficulty  in  sclhng  it  in  the  North 
here,  because  we  want  perfectly  white  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doctor,  the  polariscopic  test  is  much  more  scientific 
than  the  Dutch  standard  is,  you  say  ( 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  Dutch  standard  is  no  longer  scientific  at  all.  It 
was  at  the  time  it  was  made,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  as  sugars  go  commercially,  as  the  general  practice 
of  the  trade  is,  does  it  not  in  a  rough  way  indicate  what  kind  of  sugars 
may  come  in  through  the  customhouse^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  m  a  rough  way. 

Mr.  Hixds.  Now,  in  the  use  of  the  nolariscope,  is  tliere  not  a  great 
possibihty  of  partiality  and  fraud  if  the  operator  is  not  strictly  con- 
scientious or  exceedingly  well  balanced  m  his  judgment  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  fraud  in  using  a 
polariscope  than  in  counting  money;  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  a  positive  machine,  is  it  ( 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  j)ositive  machine.  You  can  count  money 
fraudulently.  Peoj)le  in  this  northern  country"  won't  buy  the  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  sugar,  or  sugar  of  that  color.  Yellow  clarified  sugar 
is  a  much  lighter  color  than  No.  16. 

I  have  here  before  the  committee  a  polariscope,  winch  I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  to  you  gentlemen;  also  a  number  of  bottles  containing 
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sugars  of  different  kinds  ^  and  will  be  glad  to  explain  what  each  rep- 
resents. Here  is  No.  16,  and  here  is  another.  !aow,  yellow  clarified 
is  much  lighter  in  color  than  either  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  98  polarization  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  there  is  aoout  yellow  clarified  No.  24.  Here  is 
another  sugar,  which  is  gray.  Yellow  clarified  is  more  yellow  than 
that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  tell  blue  with  the  polariscope  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Let  me  explain  this  instrument  for  a  moment.  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  what  we  call  a  sugar  flask.  It  has  indicated  on  the 
stem  by  httle  marks,  after  careful  measurement,  its  content  capacity. 
Up  to  the  mark  to  which  I  now  point  it  will  hold  100  cubic  centimeters. 
These  instruments  are  graduated  to  polarize  at  a  certain  temperature, 
which  is  20**  C  or  68**  P.  If  you  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  from 
that  point,  you  get  different  polarizations,  which  different  polariza- 
tions we  can  easily  calculate,  for  that  matter,  but  we  are  now  building 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  temperature.  In  fact,  we 
have  in  our  laboratory  at  tliis  time  such  a  room,  which  room  keeps  the 
temperature  at  20  ^^  C.  all  the  year  round,  so  that  we  have  to  make  no 
calculations  for  differences  of  temperature,  the  reading  being  the 
exact  sugar  strength — of  course,  if  we  have  pure  sugar. 

We  measure  out  a  given  weight  of  sugar,  say  26  grams,  or  a  little 
less  than  an  ounce,  and  put  it  into  this  flask,  add  water,  and  shake 
it  until  it  dissolves,  the  water  being  at  68**  Fahrenheit.  If  it  all 
dissolves,  it  is  clear,  as  this  would  be  Piolding  up  bottle  containing 
sugar],  and  we  make  it  up  to  that  mark  [indicating  on  flask].  If  it 
is  a  low-grade  sugar,  it  will  not  be  clear  and  we  have  to  pulverize  it. 
Then  we  have  to  add  a  clearing  agency,  which  is  acetate  of  lead. 
We  put  that  in  before  it  is  filled  up  to  the  mark.  We  stir  it  until 
everything  is  precipitated  and  then  fill  it  up  to  the  mark,  filling  it 
before  we  polarize  it.  We  then  put  that  solution  in  this  glass  tube, 
having  at  the  top  ground  edges  and  covered  with  a  glass  cap,  and 
and  screw  down  the  glass  cap  or  cover.  There  is  a  column  of  sugar 
solution  200  millimeters,  or  20  centimeters,  in  length,  absolutely 
accurate  measurement  as  to  length.  This  is  then  put  mto  the  trougn 
of  the  polariscope  and  a  lamp  or  electric  light,  a  lamp  being  prefer- 
able, is  held  here  at  the  point  I  indicate.  We  have  in  this  instrument 
lenses  to  make  the  rays  parallel,  so  that  they  run  straight  through. 
Then  we  have  here  a  crystal  of  crystalline  limestone,  Iceland  spar. 
This  crystal  has  the  property  of  separating  the  ray  of  light  into  two 
rays,  so  that  instead  of  seeing  one  object  you  see  two  oDJects.  For 
instance,  if  you  hold  the  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  over  a  letter,  you 
will  see  two  letters  instead  of  one.  The  ray  of  light  goes  through 
there  and  is  polarized  into  two  rays,  an  extraordinary  ray  and  an 
ordinary  ray.  This  crystal  is  cut  before  it  is  put  in  the  instrument, 
and,  together  with  a  nlm  of  Iceland  spar  cut  to  a  certain  angle,  is 
then  put  in,  and  one  of  the  rays  is  s6  deflected  that  when  it  strikes 
this  Iceland  spar  it  goes  straiglit  through  it  and  the  other  ray  goes 
through  this  way.  This  gives  you  the  polarized  ray.  I  can  not 
explam  about  tKe  polarized  light — what  it  is — because  I  do .  not 
know;  but  it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  light  as  to  luminosity. 
If  I  could  represent  a  ray  of  light  vibrating  in  a  cylinder,  like  the 
stem  of  this  flask — a  ray  of  light  vibrating  in  cylindrical  form — it 
might  explain  what  I  mean.     That  is  one  ray;  if  you  compress  that 
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ray  so  that  it  would  vibrate  in  a  plane,  like  a  plank  cut  from  a  sawlog — 
that  is  the  best  illustration  I  can  give  of  a  polarized  ray — tnis 
would  be  just  as  though  you  would  tane  a  plank  out  of  a  tree. 

The  results  of  the  test  will  be  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  solution  and  the  length  of  the  tube  through  which  it  passes.  If 
tliis  tube  would  deflect  the  ray  40°,  then  a  tube  twice  its  length  would 
deflect  it  80°,  having  a  ray  of  the  same  strength.  The  polariscope  is 
an  instrument  that  measures  the  de^ee  of  that  test  witn  gre^t  accu- 
racy. This  measuring  apparatus  is  incased  in  tliis  box  so  as  to  keep 
it  dry.  Tliis  is  the  polarizing  angle,  and  it  is  set  with  screws  so  that 
it  may  be  turned ;  or,  if  it  is  fixed,  so  that  the  wedge  or  quartz,  ordi- 
nary rock  crystal,  may  be  at  the  proper  place.  1[  ou  can  then  read 
on  tliis  scale  the  number  of  degrees  tins  has  been  moved,  showing  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  solution.  If  that  scale  reads  40,  it  is  40 
per  cent  sugar;  if  it  reads  100,  it  is  100  per  cent,  or  pure  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there.  A  vei-jr  large  refiner  testifying  before 
this  committee  gave  me  this  impression  of  the  polariscopic  test: 
He  said  that  it  was  liable  to  vary  just  as  the  human  eye  varied.  Do 
you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  going  to  ask  about  it ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  the  polariscopic  test  was  subject  to  the  im- 
perfections of  the  human  eye.     Is  that  statement  right  or  wrong? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  when  the  polariscope  had  a  colored  field,  one-half 
blue  and  one-half  red,  if  you  were  color  blind  you  had  great  difficulty 
in  reading  it.  But  we  have  remedied  that  by  having  one-half  the  disk, 
about  the  size  of  a  nickel,  yellow  and  the  other  half  black,  and  any- 
body, no  matter  how  colorblind,  can  tell  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  have  removed  the  trouble  he 
spoke  of  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  removed? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  Anvone  now  who  can  see  the  colors  in  the 
instrument  can  tell;  and  before,  any  man  who  .was  a  good  judge  of 
colors  could  tell  just  as  accurately  as  with  this.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  tliis  instrument  is  simplification.  With  this  instrument  all 
one  has  to  do  is  to  read  between  the  shadow  and  the  light.  As  you 
move  this  screw.on  here  you  come  to  the  neutral  point,  and  the  shadow 
will  leap  from  side  to  side,  just  like  a  boy  jumping  over  a  fence,  and 
you  stop  it  just  like  a  boy  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and 
then  you  have  an  accurate  measurement. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  referred  to  the  conditions  before  the 
polariscope  had  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  if  we 
mav  so  term  it  ? 

Cr.  Wiley.  Probably  so.  For  instance,  vou,  might  read  this 
shadow  instrument  and  I  might  read  it  and  there  miglit  be  a  differ- 
ence of  five-hundredths  per  cent  between  our  judgment,  just  as  the 
judgment  of  two  men  might  vary  about  when  the  boy  was  on  the  top 
of  tlie  fence.  I  might  think  he  was  on  the  middle  of  the  fence  while 
you  might  tliink  he  was  close  to  the  middle  of  the  fence.  But  what 
is  five-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  compared  with  one  of  those  tilings 
making  a  mistake  of  2  or  3  degrees;  in  fact,  you  might  quite  easily 
make  a  mistake  of  5  degrees,  or  even  possibly  10  degrees,  with  the 
color  test. 
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The  Chairman.  This  polariscopic  test  is  a  scientific  means  of  testing 
sugars  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  the  most  accurate  measurement  of  sugar  there  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  were  to  put  a  little  salt  water  into  the 
mixture  that  you  put  into  the  polanscope,  what  would  it  do  as  to 
eUminating  it.     Are  there  am-  substances  that  it  will  throw  out  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  a  good  many  optical  substances,  but  salt  is  not 
one  of  them.  There  are  substances  that  you  could  put  in  there  that 
would  have  polarized  properties  and  they  have  to  be  got  out.  Then 
there  are  suDstances  which  come  in  sugar,.  Take  invert  sugar  that 
I  have  just  spoken  of;  that  lias  a  different  polarizing  power  from 
sucrose.  When  beets  have  been  injured  by  frost,  by  freezing,  a  con- 
dition is  produced  sometimes  that  gives  a  higher  polarizing  power. 
We  have  methods,  by  the  use  of  the  polariscope,  to  remedy  even 
these  faults. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this:  Of  course  all 
tests  at  customhouses  and  other  places  are  for  the  purpose  of  safety 
against  frauds,  and  the  use  of  the  polariscope  would  make  tests  as 
oDvious  as  possible  to  the  eyes  of  many  people  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  whether  with  the  polariscope,  with  its  great 
deUcacy  and  the  possibiUty  of  chemical  miztures  being  put  in,  there 
is  not  need  of  something  more  obvious,  something  more  feasible  to 
the  eyes  of  all?  That  is  the  question  I  had  in  mind  in  connection 
with  the  Dutch  standard. 

Dr.  WiLBY.  Of  course  with  the  Dutch  standard  you  may  make  a 
personal  error  of  $500  or  $1,000  much  more  readily  than  by  the  use 
of  the  polaxiscope,  the  former  being  just  by  judging  the  color. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  the  chemist  who  runs  tnat  machine,  the  polar- 
iscope, something^  in  the  position  of  the  medicine  man;  may  he  not 
do  about  as  he  will  (tnd  Uttle  be  known  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes;  a  man  could  change  the  polariscope  if  he 
wanted  to.  In  that  connection  I  might  refer  to  a  most  remarkable 
thing.  When  it  was  claimed  that  the  polarizations,  for  instance  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  were  lower  than  at  any  other  ports,  I  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  we  found 
that  such  was  the  case,  that  the  polarizations  at  New  York  were  lower 
than  those  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  so  on.  But  I  did  not  find 
that  the  chemists  who  were  making  those  polarizations  were  to  blame, 
because  they  had  set  their  instruments  with  the  quartz  plate,  which 
was  very  commonly  used  for  the  purpose,  as  the  same  should  be  set, 
but  the  quartz  plate  was  in  error.  The  person  who  furnished  the 
quartz  plate  may  have  done  it  for  that  very  purpose,  and  as  a  result 
the  Government  was  losing  a  very  large  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  was  the  Government  losing,  and  how  did  it  come 
about  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  recollection  is  that  it  read  about  one-half  degree 
too  low,  and  that  was  costing  the  Government  a  good  deal  of  money. 
•That  was  about  20  years  ago.  Then  I  was  put  in  charge  of  these 
laboratories  on  request  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agiiculture,  being  detailed  to  look  into  and  see  about 
this  matter.  In  other  words,  I  had  a  commission  from  the  Secretar}^ 
of  the  Treasury  to  supervise  all  laboratories,  and  I  instituted  a  system 
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of  control  bv  means  of  which  there. might  be  absolutely  eliminated 
any  possibility  of  error  or  fraud. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Could  that  fraud  bo  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  standard  test? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  use  of  the  Dutch  standaid  test  would  not  act  as  a 
corrective  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  at  all.  The  possibility  of  fraud  with  the  Dutch 
standard  test  is  infinitely  greatei  than  with  the  polariscopic  test. 

Mi.  Malby.  I  think  the  gentleman  the  chairman  referred  to  awhile 
ago  as  bein^  connected  with  a  large  sugar  refinerj'^  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  polariscope  as  not  being  a  correct  method  of 
determining  the  saccharine  matter  in  sugar  and  therefore  at  the 
present  time  serving  no  useful  purpose.  Dr.  Wiley,  you  do  not 
agree  with  that  gentleman  in  that  view  ? 

Dr.  Wn.EY.  No;  I  could  not  understand  any  such  statement  as 
that  being  true. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Malby,  did  you  mean  the  polariscope  or  the  Dutch 
standard  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  meant  the  polariscope,  or  at  least  that  is  my  lecol- 
lection  of  what  he  stated  to  us. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Spreckles,  of  Yonkers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  Mr.  Malby  is  mistaken  about  what  Mr. 
Spreckles  said  the  record  will  show. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  understand  me  as  saying 
that  the  reading  as  shown  by  the  polariscope  is  absolutely  correct, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  better  metiiod  of  determining  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  substantially  correct,  as  I  understand  from  you, 
Dr.  Wiley,  and  the  only  method  now  employed  by  the  general  public 
to  find  impurities  in  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  I  mean  is,  that  while  there  may  be  an  error  in 
reading  we  have  means  which  are  easily  applied  of  correcting  those 
errors  oy  the  polariscopic  test  so  that  it  may  be  shown  correctly. 
For  instance,  if  you  take  a  very  low-grade  sugar  or  molasses  and 
take  26  grams  of  that  low  grade  sugar  or  moliusses  and  make  it  up  to 
this  standard  and  i)olarize  it  the  reading  of  the  polariscope  does 
not  indicate  the  quantity  of  sucrose  which  that  body  contains, 
because  this  body  may  contain  5  per  cent,  8  per  cent,  or  even  10 
per  cent  invert  sugar,  maybe,  and  the  optical  proi)erties  of  invert, 
sugar  are  very  different  from  the  optical  properties  contained  in  this 
body  of  sugar  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  Tliis  body  is  right- 
handed  rotation.  This  turns  the  plane  of  the  light  to  the  left,  while 
polarized  sugar  is  in  the  other  direction.  It  turns  it  the  same  as  the 
quartz  test  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  you  heat  this  cylinder  to 
88°  F.,  almost  to  boiling  point  of  water,  then  at  that  point  invert 
sugar  has  no  optical  i)roperties  at  all.  That  is,  the  invert  sugar 
being  made  up  of  two  bodies,  one  a  right-handed  body  and  the  other 
a  left-handed  body,  this  polarization  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  those 
two  polarizations,  but  the  left  handed  rotation  is  greater  than  the 
right  handed  rotation,  and  hence  the  algebraic  sum  is  a  minus  (juan- 
tity.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  that  in  molasses  the  oj)tical  reading  if 
taken  directly   does  not  give  you  the  true  i)ercentage  of  sucrose. 
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But  by  a  simple  repetition  of  polarization,  making  it  up  in  a  different 
way,  you  can  eliminate  it;  or  dv  inverting  the  whole  sugar  and  mak- 
ing it  all  into  invert  sugar  and  polarizing  it  you  can  get  the  exact 
proportion  of  cane  sugar  which  it  contains. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  tell  what  makes  this  invert  sugar;  that  is, 
as  to  whether  it  is  owing  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  cane  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No:  it  is  natural  to  sugar  cane.  It  does  not  exist  in 
bodies,  but  all  sugar  cane  has  invert  sugar.  That  condition  changes 
with  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  cane,  in  the  early  stages  there 
being  more  of  it,  although  in  perfectly  ripe  sugar  cane  there  is  some 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Invert  sugar  is  grown  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  natural  in  cane,  even  in  ripe  cane,  but  in  less 
quantity.  In  Louisiana  invert  sugar  averages  about  1^  per  cent,  or 
from  1^^  per  cent  to  1^  per  cent.  In  Hawaii  and  in  Cuba,  where  the 
cane  is  riper,  I  have  seen  it  as  low  as  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  but  it 
never  disappears  altogether. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  invert  sugar  is  a  much  lower  grade  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  much  better  sugar  than  sucrose,  sweeter,  but  it 
does  not  crystallize ;  makes  more  molasses  instead  of  sugar.  The  more 
invert  sugar  you  have  the  larger  your  output  of  molasses. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  as  the  cane  ripens  it  loses  some  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Loses  its  invert  sugar  to  a  certain  extent  and  makes 
more,  sucrose. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  therefore  loses  some  of  its  sweetness  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Invert  sugar  is  sweeter  than  sucrose,  so  that  it  does 
lose  some  of  its  sweetness,  taking  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  German-grown  beet  does  not 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  sugar  and  purity  than  the  American- 
grown  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  think  just  the  opposite  is  the  rule.  They  do 
not  grow  in  Germany  any  such  beets  as  we  grow  in  our  so-called 
arid  r^ons. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  It  has  been  claimed  that  on  account  of  our  lands 
being  newer — cultivated  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  is  true  of 
the  German  lands — ^the  purity  of  the  sugar  was  less  in  this  country 
than  in  Germany.  I  understand  that  tnat  has  been  claimed  as  a 
fact  by  some  of  the  beet-sugar  men  and  would  like  to  have  you 
explain  to  us  what  the  situation  in  that  respect  really  is. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  may  be  possible  of  some  localities  that  that  is  true,* 
because  we  have  found  out  all  round  just  where  our  beets  grow  best. 
If  you  were  to  try  to  bring  the  beet-sugar  industry  south  you  would 
have  beets  more  and  more  impure  the  farther  South  you  proceeded. 
That  is,  the  purity  would  be  reduced,  the  less  the  sugar  you  would 
have  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farther  north  you  can  get 
them  and  grow  them  at  all  the  better  your  beets.  Beets  that  gr«w 
in  the  high  plateaus  of  our  western  region  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed seem  to  be  best.  Such  locations  seem  to  be  idoal  for  the  sugar 
beet.    Beets  grown  in  California  are  good. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  They  are  rich  in  sugar  ?  . 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes ;  but  so  far  as  purity  is  concerned  I  imagine 
probably  our  beets  are  a  little  le^ss  m  power;  that  is,  with  a  given 
amount  of  sugar  we  might  get  a  slightly  less  yield  than  is  had  in 
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Germany.     On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  our  beets,  as  a  rule  at 
least,  contam  more  sugar  than  the  German  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  saw  a  report  gotten  out  by  the  Agricultural  De- 

Eartment  and  which  just  came  to  my  office  on  Saturday  as  I  recall, 
eing  for  1909-10,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  sugar  in  beets  in 
Germany  showed  17  per  cent,  while  in  this  country  it  was  much  lower 
than  that.     What  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any  such  figures,  but  if  that  is 
true  they  are  growing  great  deal  better  sugar  beets  in  Germany  now 
than  they  were  growing  when  I  was  studying  and  keeping  in  closer 
touch  with  their  work.  At  thart  time  you  never  saw  a  yield  of  17  per 
cent  in  a  whole  crop. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  There  have  been  figures  at  17  per  cent? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes;  individual  figures  as  high  as  17  per  cent;  but  I 
referred  there  in  my  answer  to  the  whole  crop.  The  crop  ran  a  little 
lower  than  that;  I  think  about  14  per  cent,  or  probably  about  15  per 
cent.  Whole  crops  in  this  country  have  been  higher  than  16  per  cent 
this  past  year. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  August,  1911,  is  tlie  report  to  which  I  refer,  but  it 
gives  the  1909-10  crop.  It  is  now  up  in  my  office,  and  while  I  am 
not  trving  to  prove  that  17  per  cc>nt  u  the  ngure,  my  recollection  of 
it  is  tnat  17  per  cent  is  the  figure  stated  for  the  German  beet,  and 
even  that  may  be  lower  than  the  beets  raised  in  this  country,  is  why 
I  asked  the  question. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  should  be  rather  surprised  to  see  a  whole  crop  in 
Germany  average  17  per  cent.  However,  I  confess  that  for  the  past 
10  years  I  have  not  kept  up  with  the  German  beet  industry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Germany  they  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  breeding  the  beet  in  order  to  bring  up  its  standard,  and  that 
being  done,  and  probably  having  been  done  for  years  past,  may  it 
not  well  be  that  tbeir  beets  would  be  better  than  our  own? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  whole  value  of  the  ^ugar  beet  is  due  to  brc  eding. 
The  natural  sugar  beet,  from  which  the  present  sugar  beet  ha^  been 
evolved,  probably  did  not  have  more  than  6  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  it.  . 

Mr.  Hinds.  Germany  being  its  breeding  place,  might  they  not  have 
a  better  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  have  no  more  skill,  I  take  it,  and  so  far  as  the 
seeds  are  concerned  ours  ware  largely  imported  from  Germany  origi- 
nailv,  though  they  may  not  be  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  are  imported  now,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Then  we  got  as  good  seed  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  we  get  as  good  seed  as  they  use? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  imagine  that  they  sell  us  as  good  seed  as  they  use 
themselves.  Of  course  there  is  tms  about  the  German  industry  and 
the  French  industry,  it  is  70  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  nave  therefore  had  more  experience  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  they  have  had  more  experience  and  know  where 

food  beets  grow.  The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  in  this  country,  when 
had  charge  of  the  official  sugar-beet  investigation,  was  to  continue 
the  work  Dr.  McMerkle  started  in  1878  and  determine  where  the 
beets  would  grow. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  you  find  about  the  northeastern  portion  of 
this  country — say,  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  that  region — what 
sort  of  temtory  would  that  be,  naturally,  for  the  sugaf  beet  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  they  grow  good  beets  there;  but  somehow  or 
other  they  never  could  grow  them  with  profit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  'Hiey  are  very  near  to  the  refineries,  of  course;  but  so 
far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  is  what  I  mean,  and  the  climate. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Soil  is  not  much  of  a  factor  in  producing  the  sugar  beet. 
It  is  climate  that  makes  the  beet.  It  is  just  hke  the  orange.  You  can 
not  grow  oranges  in  the  open  out  here;  but  you  can  grow  them  in  the 
sand  in  Florida.  The  sugar  beet  needs  the  climate;  any  good  farmer 
can  make  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  climate  is  required — combined  sunshine  and 
rain? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Combined  sunshine  and  low  temperature  during  the 
summer.  The  sugar  beet  needs  hours  of  sunshine  and  low  tempera- 
ture, and  provided  you  have  plenty  of  water  you  can  make  the  soil  all 
ripht.  The  soil,  so  lar  as  sugar  content  is  concerned,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  though  the  soil  determines  the  yield  of  crop.  A  poorer  soil  is 
apt  to  produce  a  smaller  sugar  beet,  and  the  smaller  the  beet  the 
sweeter  it  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Where  does  the  sugar  that  is  in  the  beet  come  from? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  comes  from  the  sunshine  and  carbon  dioxid  and 
water;  the  Lord  makes  it.  Not  a  particle  of  it  comes  from  the  soil. 
It  is  a  pure  gift  from  heaven. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,,  it  is  more  a  pure  gift  from  heaven  than 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  our  people  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Just  as  much,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  sugar  in  the 
crop  comes  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  you  could  raise  beets,  extract  the  sugar,  and  put  the 
pulp  back  on  the  land,  your  land  would  stand  just  as  well  as  ever  in 
the  pum  of  its  content,  it  only  being  the  Lord  who  is  drawn  on? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  you  could  self  the  sugar  so  gotten  without  im- 
poverishing the  land  at  all.  If  all  of  the  beet  except  the  sugar  were 
put  back  on  the  soil  the  soil  would  be  just  as  rich  as  before  the  beet 
was  planted  and  grown. 

The  Chairman.  Might  that  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year?  In 
other  words,  if  you  had  a  yield  of  15  tons  of  sugar-beets  from  a  given 
field  and  you  put  back  everything,  but  the  sugar  could  you  indefinitely 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  that  field  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Plant  food  does  not  go  into  the  sugar  but  into  the 
other  structure  of  the  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  things  that  go  iuto  the  beet  do  so  to  make  up  its 
structure,  and  if  you  put  everythiug  but  the  sugar  back  on  the  soil 
you  thereby  put  back  all  potash,  nitrogen,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Then  tnere  is  no  necessity  for  rotating  the  crops? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
making  the  soil  tired  of  the  crop.  I  think  it  might  probably  be  better 
to  rotate  the  crops.  The  beet  attracts  a  huge  army  of  enemies,  bac- 
terial and  insectorial,  and  the  longer  you  grow  them  the  more  danger 
you  will  have  from  that  source,  x  ou  should  put  in  another  crop  in 
order  to  kill  out  enemies  of  a  bacterial  and  insect  nature  which  infest 
the  land  where  beets  are  grow^n.  But  so  far  as  nourishment  in  the 
soil  is  concerned  you  might  grow  beets  forever  without  injury  thereto. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  you  have  just  given  is  the  reason  that 
seems  to  make  for  rotation  of  crops  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  rotation,  is  that 
fact.  And,  furthermore,  we  never  put  back  on  a  field  all  that  we 
take  off  in  the  case  of  any  crop,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  manure, 
because  there  is  some  waste. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  matter  of  rotation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  sugar-beet 
crop  but  is  applicable  to  all  crops  on  a  farm  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  same  principle  of  rotation  seems  to  apply. 
Wheat  is  the  only  crop  we  seem  to  be  able  to  grow  year  after  year  on 
the  same  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  tliat  peculiarity  of  taking  a  great  deal  from  tho 
heavens  above  especially  applicable  to  the  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  no;  every  crop  that  makes  sugar  or  cellulose,  those 
are  the  two  great  crops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  peculiar  to  turnips,  corn,  and  those  things  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Every  bit  of  sugar  in  turnips  and  com  and  so  on  comes 
from  the  atmosphere  and  water  and  sunshine,  and  all  cellulose  and 
wood  liber.  Thej  contain  nitrogenous  matter  besides.  Cotton  is 
almost  purely  a  gift  from  heaven.  The  farmer  who  sells  butter  and 
fat  of  every  kind  is  selling  what  is  a  gift  of  God,  that  does  not  come 
from  the  soil.  The  farmer  wlio  sells  lard,  butter,  or  sugar  does  not 
impoverish  his  soil  in  the  production  thereof. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Provided  he  sees  that  the  waste  goes  back? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  The  man  that  makes  butter  and  keeps  his  cattle 
and  puts  the  manure  back  on  the  soil  enriches  it,  and  the  soil  thereby 
gets  richer  and  richer  every  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  true  also  of  the  starch  of  the  potato  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Starch  is  the  same  thing.  Starch  is  a  gift  from  heaven, 
just  as  sugar  is.  Not  a  particle  of  starch  comes  from  the  soil;  in  fact, 
there  is  not  much  that  comes  from  the  soil  because  the  nitrogenous  and 
phosphorus  bodies  tliat  are  useful  to  man  are  to  build  the  crop.  The 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen  that  we  have  largely  comes  from  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  cjuestions  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  thought  would  be  useful  to 
this  committee.  My  assistant  and  I  have  calculated,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  nearly  as  we  can  how  much  tax  sugar  ought  to  pay  on 
the  basis  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  pure  sugar,  from  which  basis  any 
amount  of  revenue  tiiat  you  gentlemen  might  place  on  sugar  may  be 
worked  out  from  that  simple  factor. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  taking  100  per  cent  sugar,  you  may 
figure  out  by  comparison  what  would  be  fair  ror  other  sugars  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  AU  right,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that  information. 

Dr.  Wiley.  W"e  have  gone  over  all  the  authorities  we  can  find  to 
get  at  what  sugar  may  yield.  If  you  have  100  pounds  of  pure  sugar, 
that  is  your  yield,  and  the  tax  on  that  is  1  cent.  The  first  column 
refers  to  polarization,  starting  at  99  and  goes  down  to  75.6. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  interesting. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  tables  do  not  include  any  extra  cost  of  manu- 
facture. They  only  include  what  sugar  has  averaged  if  you  are 
going  to  get  it  of  a  certain  grade  polarization.  For  instance,  you  go 
down  to  75  per  cent,  which  is  the  basic  polarization  for  the  present 
tariff,  you  would  only  get  53  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  100  pounds  of 
75  per  cent  polarization.     We  say  if  the  tax  is  1  cent  per  pound  it 
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should  be  fifty-three  one  hundredths  of  1  cent  on  that  to  give  it  a  fair 
show. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  other  47  per  cent  sirup  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  ash  and  waste  which  comes  in  to  pull  down  the 
yield.  For  instance,  100  pounds  of  99  per  cent  polarization  ought  to 
yield  98  pounds  refined  sugar;  100  pounds  of  98  per  cent  polarization 
ought  to  jdeld  97  pounds  refined  sugar,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down, 
one  by  one.  'I  furnish  two  tables  here,  one  cane  sugar  and  the  other 
beet  sugar. 

Table  giving  figures  for  direct  polarization,  percentage  of  ash,  percentage  of  reducing 

sugars,  and  rendement  or  ^*net  analysis.** 

The  rendement  is  obtained  by  subtracting  five  times  the  ash,  also  the  percentage  of 
reducing  sugars,  from  the  polarization. 

In  calculating  the  values  which  are  given  in  the  last  column,  the  average  rendement 
for  the  different  degrees  polarization  is  given. 

CANE  SUGAR. 


Country  and  kind  of  sugar. 


Sucrose 

Java,  whites 

Java,  crystals 

Do 

Egypt,  flist  sugar 

Feru,  crystals 

Trinidad,  centrifugals 
Java: 

Crystals 

Seconds 

Crystals 

Seconds 

Surinam,  first  sugar. . 

Hawaii,  crystals 

Java,  crystals 

Trinidad,  crystals 

Cuba,  crystals 

Brazil,  crystals 

Louisiana,  crystals . . . 

Hawaii,  crystals 

Porto  Rico,  crystals. . 
Demerara,  crystals. . . 

Java,  crystals 

Hawaii,  crystals 

Peru,  crystals 

Demerara,  crystals . . . 

Mexico,  crystals 

Java,  seconds 

Mexico 

Jamaica,  grocery 

Philippine,  mat  sugar 
Barbados,  muscovado 

Demerara,  grocery 

Ouatemala,  grocery . . 

Barbados,  grocerj' 

Java,  concrete  sugar. . 
Philippine,  mat  sugar 

Peru,  sirup  sugar 

Deraeraia,  sugar 

Java,  molasses 

Bratil,  molasses 

Egypt,  second  sugar.. 
I'liilippine,  mat  sugar 
Java,  concrete  sugar. . 


lO. 


.35 


0.20  1 
.30  I 
.40 
.50 
.00 
.67 

.60 
1.01 
.76 
.85 
1.28  ' 
.83  , 
.84  ' 
.99  j 
.07  I 
1.67  I 
1.47  , 
1.32  ' 
1.40  ' 
1.42 
1.40  I 
.77, 
1.87  ' 
1.40  I 
1.57 
1.78 
1.47 
3.08 
3.51 
5.30 
3.06 
7.3^ 
4.40 
2.74 
7.02 
1.76 
3.84 
5.81 
6.88 
3.40 
9.56 
O.CO 


100.00 
96.  U 
97.85 
97.10 
95.85 
94.35 
94.08 

95.15 
94.29 
96.09 
90.65 
93.37 
98.07 
93.41 
93.61 
93.03 
93.73 
92.13 
90.83 
92.25 
92.48 
otf.  Jo 
90.98 
91.83 
90.65 
89.97 
86.67 
85.18 
82.33 
81.19 
80.95 
72.74 
76.58 
68.50 
74.81 
68.88 
59.24 
61.26 
f)5. 24 
(».  43 
49.40 
.'i5.64 
5.1.40 


Value. 


} 


1.0000 
.9615 

.9745 


.9421 


.929 


.9125 
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This  table  has  been  prepared  from'  the  figures  given  in  Gredinger's  "Die  Raffination 
des  Zuckers." 

BEET  8UOAR. 
TabU  giving  figures  for  direct  polarization  ^  rendement  or  ^'net  analysis  f^*  and  value. 


Value. 


Polari- 

Kendo- 

Eation. 

ment. 

100.0 

100.00 

99.0 

96.62 

96.0 

05.  G 

97.0 

94.2 

96.0 

92.2 

95.0 

90.2 

1.0000 
.9662 
.966 
.942 
.922 
.902 


The  rendement  of  a  beet  sugar  is  generally  determined  by  subtracting  five  times 
the  ash  from  the  direct  polarization,  although  of  late  some  authorities  calculate  it  by 
subtracting  two  and  a  quarter  times  the  total  nonsugars  from  the  direct  polarization . 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  does  that  nm  with  the  present  classification,  with 
the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  is  pretty  close,  but  I  have  not  made  any 
calculation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  take  your  advice  when  they  were  framing  the 
present  law  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  don't  think  they  did  in  all  cases.  I  advised  them 
strongly  to  leave  out  the  Dutch  standard  as  long  ago  as  1897. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  did  have  apparently  some  scientific  informa- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  tarifT  was  based  on  some  computation  such  as  this^ 
but  we  did  not  make  it.  This  is  based  solely  on  the  yield  as  estab- 
lished by  the  best  authorities  on  the  supposition  that  the  tax  ought 
to  be  in  keepingwith  the  yield  of  refinea  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  was  your  reason  for  recommending  that  they 
leave  out  the  Dutch  standard,  to  rehabiUtate  the  old  brown  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  reason  I  urged  it  before  was  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  protection  to  the  refiners. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is.  the  cane  refiners  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  tne  sugar  refiners. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  means  the  cane  refiners  in  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  this  country  largely,  because  we  do  not  use  much 
but  cane  sugar  except  what  we  grow  ourselves.  I  did  not  see  reason 
for  doing  any  other  way  is  the  reason  I  urged  it,  and  always  have 
urged  it  Defore  the  committees  because  it  was  only  just. 

The  CiiAfRMAN.  It  is  just  as  much  protection  to  people  who  sell 
beet  siigar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  basic  tariff  on  the  amount  of  sugar  brought 
into  this  country  is  a  protection  to  the  beet-sugar  men  the  same  as  to 
anvbody  eke. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Just  how  does  that  work  out  for  the  refiner  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  enables  the  refiner  by  having  produced  this  taste 
for  white  sugar — and  I  am  not  complaining  of  that — absolutely  to 
control  the  whole  sugar  supplv  in  this  country.  That  is,  we  have  no 
chance  to  get  any  sugar  in  this  country  to-day  except  as  we  get  it 
through  the  refiner  in  this  country. . 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  stores  of  sugar  that  would  not  come  through 
the  refiners  that  would  come  in  here  from  the  world  at  large  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  That  might  be,  but  they  would  only  get  in  according 
to  the  protection.  The  refiner  in  England  can  sell  it  here  just  the 
same  as  the  refiner  in  this  country  can,  and  then  we  would  have  the 
same  chance  of  getting  sugar,  if  we  did  not  want  to  buy  from  our  own 
refiners.  Now,  we  can  not  do  that;  they  do  not  brmg  any  refined 
sugar  into  this  country  now  at  all  of  any  consequence. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Because  of  this  differential. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  Dutch  standard  could  be  wiped  out  it 
could  all  come  in  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  if  we  could  import  as  much  refined  sugar  as  raw 
sugar;  but  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  in  the  world  and  would  hurt  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  I  have  been  encouraging  it.  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country  that  could 
possibly  exist,  because  if  one  raises  beets  he  must  use  scientific  meth- 
ods. Everv  oeet-sugar  field  is  practically  an  experimental  station, 
which  teaches  every  farmer  in  tne  neighborhood.  I  am  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana  and  all  along  the  coast.  I  am 
not  making  a  plea  for  taking  the  tariff  off  of  sugar  at  all;  I  am  only 
tiying  to  tell  you  what  the  Dutch  standard  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  sugar.  Do 
you  believe  there  will  ever  be  any  chance  for  our  competing  with  the 
world  without  protection  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Maybe  so  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  see  reasonable  prospects  of  that  I  ask 
do  you  see  any  chance  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  protect  them  even  if  I  thought  there  would 
never  be  any  chance  of  it.  I  want  to  purchase  our  own  sugar  at 
home. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  now  with  me  way  down  in  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.     Dr.  Wiley,  vou  and  I  are  together  on  that  proposition. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Very  well,  are  you  going  to  join  me  in  getting  rid  of 
this  differential  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Anything  that  is  best  and  that  will  help  the  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  the  Dutch  standard  does  not  meet  the 
situation  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Dr.  Wiley,  I  will  say  that  I  am  with  you  heart  and 
soul  in  the  sentiment  you  just  expressed,  and  if  this  will  be  the 
proper  thing  and  prevent  any  injustice  all  right. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  differential. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  differential  that  I  am  talking  about.  The 
differential  is  fixed  on  the  Dutch-standard  plan.  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  it  if  it  were  the  polarization  differential,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Maybe  I  did  not  make  myself  plain  just  now.  The 
abolishment  of  the  Dutch  standard  and  resort  altogether  to  the 
polariscope  would  be  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  refiner;  to  use 
the  Dutcn  standard  instead  of  the  polariscope  as  a  test,  that  is  an 
advantage  to  the  refiner.     Is  that  so  ? 

Dr.  mLEY.  Well,  of  course  the  differential  is  based  on  the  Dutch 
standard,  but  you  can  base  it  on  the  polariscope.  It  would  be  just 
as  bad  if  you  were  to  say  that  all  sugar  polarizing  over  97  should  pay 
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a  differential;  you  would  have  the  same  bad  condition  as  you  have 
to-day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  you  use  16  Dutch  standard? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  differential  being  the  same  as  190  to  21  J.  Is 
that  21^  on  pure  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  not  looked  at  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  195,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  the  Payne  law  reduced  it  from  195  to  190. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  mean  by  abolishing  the  differential  that  the 
refiner  shall  take  the  raw  su^ar,  paying  the  tariff  on  that,  but  that 
the  refined-sugar  tariff  shall  oe  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  him  no  pro- 
tection on  his  refining  process  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Our  refiners  can  beat  the  world  without  any  differential 
if  they  want  to.  They  have  more  skill  and  more  ingenuity  than  the 
foreign  refiners.     They  can  compete  with  them  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  does  the  labor  of  refining  enter  into  the 
cost  of  refined  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  that  is  not  verj'  much,  because  one  man  can 
handle  100  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  the  labor  cost  of  refining  sugar  is  very 
small  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  40  cents  per  100  pounds  which  it  costs  to 
refine  sugar  there  enters  any  loss  or  shrinkage  between  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  labor,  capital  invested,  wear  and  tear  on  machinery, 
interest,  taxes,  and  everything,  I  supjwse  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  point  at  all.  I  imagine  it 
is  that  way,  however. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  authorities  on  that  point  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  the  only  authorities  that  I  know  of  Tvould  be 
the  books  of  the  refiiners,  which  would  show  just  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  question  of  that  sort  would 
have  to  be  examined  into  quite  scientifically  by  the  tariff  board  or 
some  body  of  that  sort  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  should  imagine  so  myself. 

Dr.  Wiley.  But  the  point  I  am  giving  is  this,  that  under  the 
present  system  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  refiners  of  this 
country  for  our  sugar.  They  have  taught  us  to  use  white  sugar  and 
we  will  not  take  any  other  kind,  and  therefore  they  can  fix  any  price 
thereon  they  please.  I  will  say,  on  the  question  of  price,  that  I  tnink 
thev  are  very  reasonable  about  it  and  do  not  try  to  squeeze  us  verv 
much.  At  the  same  time,  whenever  tlie  Louisiana  sugar  comes  m 
the  price  of  sugar  drops,  and  whenever  the  crop  of  beet  sugar  comes  in 
the  price  of  sugar  drops.  Again,  as  soon  as  the  Ijouisiana  and  beet 
sugar  men  sell  all  they  have  to  sell  the  price  of  sugar  goes  up  again. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  true  of  last  summer,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  when  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  to  7  cents 
retail  I  said,  ^' Watch  out;  when  the  sugar  crop  comes  in  it  will  go 
down,'^  and  it  did,  and  there  was  no  sugar  in  the  country  even  then. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  w^orld  supply  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  we  know  just  about  as  much  about  the  world 
supply  now  as  then.  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  make  it  possible  to 
manipulate  prices  that  way. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  The  London  Economist  has  kept  an  index  number  for 
many  years,  and  I  was  reading  an  article  in  that  paper  which  gave 
an  index  number  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  lor  quite  a  con- 
siderable range  of  food  products^  and  also  a  range  of  what  they  call 
materials,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  com- 
pared a  10-year  period,  10  years  baek,  with  the  present;  that  is,  not 
exactly  the  present  cost,  because  their  table  did  not  include  this  recent 
rise  in  sugar,  but  what  was  called  their  present  price  was  last  year's 
price.  As  I  say,  they  issued  an  index  number  on  all  those  com- 
modities, the  prices  rising  greatly  with  the  exception  of  one  com- 
modity, and  that  was  sugar.  It  showed  sugar  had  risen  very  httle 
in  the  united  States,  I  think  four  points,  while  it  had  actually  decrease 
a  little  in  England.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  or  what  conditions 
caused  su^ar  to  be  so  unique  among  the  products  showing  a  rise  in 
prices  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  of  course  I  do  not  have  those  figures  before  me, 
but  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  under  the 
bounty  system  which  was  in  vogue  in  Europe,  fell  almost  or  entirely 
below  the  possible  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  the  stimulation  of  that  bounty  system  affected 
the  production  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes ;  the  Germans  were  paying  for  all  of  the  sugar  that 
the  English  ate,  and  that  depressed  the  markets  of  the  world;  10  or 
15  years  ago  the  Cuban  could  not  get  one-twelfth  cent  for  his  raw 
sugar  hardly.  Sugar  raisers  are  getting  more  for  their  sugar  to-day 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  stimulation  of  that  beet-sugar  crop  in  Europe  and 
the  increase  in  the  world's  crop  may  affect  tlie  price  of  sugar  phe- 
nomenally ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  look  at  this  matter  as  I  do  everything  else  in  which 
the  farmers  are  interested;  I  want  the  farmers  to  have  a  fair  chance 
in  the  markets,  governed  by  supply  and  demand  as  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  not  have  evervthing  they  grow  and  evervthing  they  buy  manipu- 
lated as  to  price  oy  somebody  that  has  nobody's  interests  at  heart 
but  their  own.  I  can  not  sell  a  steer  to-day,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
a  bushel  of  corn  at  a  price  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  nor  can 
you.  The  price  of  a  steer,  or  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  is  set  by  a  set  of  gamblers  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  sugar  affected  in  the  same  way;  have  they  been  able 
to  get  hold  of  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Sugar  is  right  in  the  hands  of  the  refiners  of  this  coun- 
try, and  they  can  do  anything  they  please  with  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  that  price  of  sugar  fixed  bv  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facture! s  OT  by  some  fellows  over  in  New  Yorlc? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Somebody  fixes  it — it  is  not  left  to  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  have  the  refiners  been  very  much  more  reason- 
able during  thepast  10  years  than  others,  then i 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  business  man  who  manipulates  prices  now  must 
keep  it  close  to  the  margin  or  else  the  people  will  rise  in  rebelUon,  I 
am. not  complaining  about  the  price  they  put  on  sugar,  but  am  com- 
plaining of  tne  principle  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Can  you  imagine  why  the  refiners  of  foreign  sugars 
with  their  factories  located  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  elsewhere 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  duty  on  imported  sugar  removed  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  imagine  why  the  refiners  of  foreign  sugars 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  duty  removed  from  that  foreign  raw 
sugar,  except  it  be  to  compete  with  the  domestic  industry  and  con- 
trol the  market  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  idea  of  a  tariff — ^whether  it  be  called  a  protective 
tariff,  a  revenue-producmg  tariff,  or  by  any  other  name— is  that  it 
should  be  what  may  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  but  that 
it  should  not  permit  of  manipulation  or  make  it  possible  for  somebody 
to  comer  the  market  by  some  differential  or  other  way  that  we  do 
not  seeplainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  fact  is  that  the  refiner  in  New  York  does  not 
control  the  market  while  our  domestic  sugar  crop  is  on  the  market  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  As  soon  as  the  domestic  sugar  crop  comes  on  they  let 
the  price  drop,  for  they  are  then  buyers  themselves.  They  buy  the 
most  of  the  clomestic  crop  except  the  beet  sugar — buy  almost  all  of 
the  Louisiana  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  because  it  is  raw  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.     They  then  want  to  buy  and  put  the  price  down. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  purchased  they  increase 
the  price,  do  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  as  high  as  they  think  the  people  will  stand  for. 
They  do  not  put  the  price  out  of  sight,  because  that  would  not  be 
good  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year  they  put  the  price  at  7i  cents  per  pound  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  people  had  to  have  it  during  the  canning 
season  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  when  they  were  making  the  most  profit  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  about  refined  Scotch 
sugar.  Being  a  Scotchman  myself  and  knowing  the  canny  nature  of 
our  people,  I  wondered  if  a  Scotchman  could  make  Scotch  sugar  per- 
fectly cny  polarize  85.  I  didn't  think  that  he  could  do  it.  There 
was  a  sample  of  Scotch  sugar  claimed  to  have  verv  low  polarization, 
but  we  found  it  ordinary  96  per  cent  sugar.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  a  Scotchman  can  make  sugar,  which  is  surcose,  polarize  85  per 
cent  and  have  it  dry  unless  he  mixes  some  mineral  substance  with  it, 
which  is  adulteration. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Don't  they  make  a  cake  in  Scotland  that  polarizes 
near  100? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ordinary  loaf  sugar,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mi".  Hinds.  No;  shortcake,  I  think  they  call  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  haven't  seen  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  had  some  brought  to  me. 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  a  conical  mass  of  dry  sugar  that  is  sold  all 
over  Europe,  but  I  haven't  seen  it  in  Scotland.  Now,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  what  I  am  submitting  to  you  is  simply  this  special 
difference  between  the  methods  of  grading  sugar  by  the  Dutch  stand- 
ard, which  are  totally  unreliable,  and  the  accurate  method  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  polariscope,  which  is  reliable,  and  submitting  a  set 
of  yield  records  from  different  polarizations  taken  from  the  best 
autnorities  we  can  get. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  A  minute  ago  you  said  something  about  the 
duty 

Dr.  WiLET.  I  say  that  the  consumerpays  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  submitted  a  few 
days  agO;  they  contradict  that  idea  as  to  one  grade  of  cloth,  saying 
that  the  consumer  here  does  not  pay  the  duty  fixed  by  law. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Who  does  pay  it  i 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  competition  here  has  broueht  the  price  of  cost 
of  production  down  way  below  the  amount  of  the  duty.  As  an 
illustration,  I  will  tell  you  that  they  found  from  16  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  which  they  put  together,  cost  in  England  $41.84,  the  duty  on 
which  was  $76  and  some  cents.  If  the  duty  were  added  to  the  $41.84 
that  cloth  would  cost  $118  and  some  cents — we  will  say  $118.80. 
The  Tariff  Board  says  that  the  cost  of  production  here  is  double  what 
it  is  over  there,  which  would  make  these  articles  cost  $83.68.  Yet 
with  this  cost  in  England  of  $41.84  and  duty  of  $76,  making  a  total 
of  $118,  this  same  cloth  is  being  sold  here  for  $69.90.  That  is  the 
Tariff  Board's  report  on  those  16  articles  of  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  funny  report  and  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  just  one  article  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  16  different  kinds  of  cloth.  In  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  a  remarkable  exception  which  proves 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  will  say  that  I  bought  4J  yards  of  cloth  at  a  Maine 
mill,  in  the  district  where  I  Uve^  and  paid  $3.75  for  the  cloth,  the  price 
which  the  mill  asked  for  it.  1  took  it  to  the  Portland  customhouse 
and  the  appraiser  of  customs  took  it  to  his  room,  measured  it,  weighed 
it,  went  tnrough  it  according  to  his  method,  and  told  me  the  duty  on 
that  cloth  if  I  were  bringing  it  in  from  England  would  be  $3.65.  Yet 
I  paid, $3 .75  for  it  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  paid  the  duty  on  that  cloth  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Hinds.  There  was  10  cents  difference^  between  the  duty  and 
what  Ipaid  for  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  the  difference  between  the  cost  you  paid  and 
the  duty  was  10  cents,  leaving  10  cents  for  the  real  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Dr.  Wiley,  do  vou  not  wish  to  qualify  your  statement 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  duty,  the  amount  of  duty  that  is  on 
the  article,  and  say  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
that  is  in  the  country  at  the  time?  For  instance,  our  farmers  in 
Maine  tell  us  that  the  potato  duty — they  say  that  three  vears  out  of 
four  or  five  the  potato  duty  does  not  amount  to  anything,  but  if 
there  does  come  a  year  of  excessive  production  in  this  country  that 
year  it  does  help  them.  In  other  words,  is  not  that  addition  of  the 
duty  to  price  a  variable  thing,  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  duty  to 
consumption  in  the  country  at  the  time  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  business  man,  but  if  I  were  in 
business  and  would  bring  in  an  object  to  this  countrv  and  pav  a  duty 
on  it  I  would  expect  to  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  me  for  that  duty  and 
make  some  profit  besides.  That  is  the  only  way  I  would  know  how 
to  do  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  that  that  principle  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
that  Mr.  Hinds  refers  to.     This  year  we  are  importing  potatoes  from 
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Scotland.  There  were  100,000  bushels  unloaded  in  New  York  during 
the  past  month,  coming  from  Scotland.  They  paid  25  cents  per 
bushel  duty  on  them.  At  the  same  time  that  shipment  had  no 
particular  relation  to  the  tariff.  There  is  a  very  great  scarcity  in 
this  country,  and  that  condition  controlled  the  price. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  the  man  who  brought  in  those  100,000  bushels  had 
not  paid  that  25-cent  duty  could  he  not  have  sold  them  26  cents 
cheaper  to  the  people  of  this  country  t 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  1  doubt  whether  he  would. 

Dr.  Wiley.  He  could  have  done  it,  whether  he  would  have  done  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  would  get  all  that  he  could  probably  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  a  question  always  in  my  mind  when  we  talk 
about  the  consumer  paying  the  duty.  While  technically  he  may  pay 
a  portion  or  in  some  instances  all  of  the  duty,  yet  that  is  not  very 
useful  in  determining  exactly  what  he  would  have  to  pay  were  we  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  foreign  producer  to  supply  us  with  the  needful 
article.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  import  granulated  sugars  under  present 
conditions  the  consumer  might  have  to  pay  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
tariff,  but  that  does  not  indicate  at  all  to  my  mind  what  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  if  we  did  not  have  any  sugar  manufacturers  in  New 
Orleans,  or  the  beet-sugar  industry  were  entirely  wiped  out,  as  it 
probably  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  any  tariff.  So  that  when  we 
are  considering  what  is  wise  and  best  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  sugars, 
applying  it  to  tliis  case,  we  can  not  very  well  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  if  the  tariff  were  entirely  removed  we  would  get 
sugars  for  so  much  less.  Because,  forsooth,  we  might  have  nothmg 
to  come  in  competition  with  it  at  all,  and  then  the  price  might  be  very 
much  higher  than  with  a  tariff. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  a  protectionist. 
But  my  idea  of  protection  is  to  raise  the  price  so  that  the  man  in  this 
country  can  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  my  idea,  too. 

'i'he  Chaibman.  If  the  duty  did  not  raise  the  price,  there  would  be 
no  protection  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Undoubtedly.  If  the  tariff  does  not  raise  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  it  isn't  any  protection  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  certainly  does  raise  the  price  under  the  then  exist- 
ing condition,  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  question  at  all. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  under  a  temporary  increase 
in  price  we  might  establish  an  mdustry  in  this  country  which  will 
eventually  decrease  the  price  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  Take  the  case  at  hand;  we  know  that  when  the  cane 
sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  came  upcm  the  market  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  went  down.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  w^e  had  none 
at  all  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  probably  would  have  been  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  have  gone  down  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  minute  they  begm  to  market  the  crop  the  price 
falls. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Very  well,  we  paid  7^  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  m 
September  without  any  domestic  crop  on  the  market.     Now,  if  we 
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had  had  no  domestic  crop  at  all  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  would  be  any  lower  to-day  than  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember,  because  then  there  woulcl  be  no  crop  conditions  to  change 
that  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;,  but  crop  conditions  are  even  worse  than  in  Sep- 
tember. The  crop  of  sugar  is  going  to  be  less  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  great  freeze  in  Louisiana,  which  cut  off  100,000  pounds  in  one 
niffhti 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  whole  subject  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Mr.  Raker.  Still  sugar  went  down  instead  of  going  up  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  world  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  tariff  or  anything  else  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great  stimula- 
tion in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  world,  due  to  certain  arrange- 
ment in  European  countries,  is  what  makes  su^ar  to-day  so  excep- 
tional a  commodity^  and  that  it  has  grown,  if  anything,  cheaper 
instead  of  dearer  amid  a  general  rise  in  prices  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  protectionist,  just  to  estab- 
lish such  industries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity  is  more 
vital  than  the  tariff  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  I  can  not  see  any  benefit  in  giving  a  differ- 
ential on  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  sugar  hasn't  got  a  monopoly  upon  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  tariff.  Tliat  is,  the  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods^  and  Doot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  and  so  on,  could  not  continue  their  business 
in  this  country  without  a  protective  tariff;  so  that  the  tariff  on 
sugar  is  not  special  with  reference  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  might  have  a  tariff  called  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  lay  the  same  duties  and  say  they  are  for  revenue, 
of  course  you  get  the  same  effect.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  require  the  sugar  refiners  to  put  out  an  immense 
amoimt  of  money  for  paying  duty  on  raw  sugar — and  that  is  one  of 
the  burdens  they  complain  of,  Mr.  Spreckels  and  other  refiiners, 
and  that  is  to  continue  if  we  are  to  keep  that  duty  on  raw  sugar— of 
course  they  would  be  at  considerable  disadvantage  if  all  of  the  differ- 
ential were  taken  off,  wouldn't  they,  in  that  they  would  lose  that 
amount  of  capital  continually  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  can  not  see  it  that  way,  because  they  would 
be  brought  into  competition  then.  Sugar  is  a  manufactured  article, 
whether  raw  or  refined.  The  duty  on  sugar  is  a  duty  on  a  manu- 
factured article.  Sugar  cane  is  brought  in  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  sugar.  We  already  recognize  sugar  as  a  manufactured 
article.  Let  us  lay  a  duty  on  all  of  it  as  a  manufactured  article; 
don't  make  a  separation  between  grades  except  as  to  weight,  and 
that  is  already  fixed  by  the  scale  of  the  tariff — a  higher  polarization, 
a  higher  duty.  If  you  want  to  manufacture  it  completely  it  is  a 
higher  rate,  and  if  you  want  to  manufacture  it  lower  it  is  a  lower  rate. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  have  been  wondering  what  the  producer  of  raw 
sugar  would  do  to  comply  with  your  su^estion  and  bring  in  sugai 
in  the  State  where  it  could  be  used.  Wennd  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar  in  the  raw  state  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  sugar  enough  for 
human  consumption,  we  will  say,  but  some  process  would  have  to 
be  adopted  to  make  it  fit  for  use  here.  It  occiured  to  me  that  it  was 
a  question  whether  your  small  sugar  producer,  say  in  Java,  the 
Philippines,  and  some  other  places,  could  have  his  raw  sugar  in  such 
shape  as  it  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer;  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  that  is  possible  except  through  a  great  deal  of  labor.  In  other 
words,  I  wonder  if  they  have  or  coiud  obtain  the  facilities  with 
moderate  expense,  so  that  the  man  who  produced  sujgar  from  a  small 
place,  sa^  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  Java,  could  put  it  on  the  market 
m  America  direct  without  going  through  some  other  hands?  , 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  only  impression  is  that  we  are  finding  the  industry 
nece^ary.     In  a  small  way  some  are  trying  to  make  the  other  sugar 

Eopular,  but  it  could  not  bear  the  test  of  commercial  competition 
ere  now.  In  this  country  and  in  other  countries  we  have  come  to 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  raw  sugar  that  is  edible;  cane  sugar  of 
course  in  every  way  can  be  used.  But,  I  say,  if  our  people  would 
learn  to  use  tne  yellow  sugar  it  would  be  very  much  cheaper  and 
better. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  would  be  aU  right  if  they  could  produce  it 
in  such  shape  as  you  have  it  exhibited  here,  but  I  apprehend  that  if 
you  took  the  Java  planter,  who  perhaps  has  half  an  acre,  or  maybe 
as  low  as  a  quarter  acre,  whatever  little  plot  of  ground  he  could  a£ford 
to  handle,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  put  the  sugar  on  the  market  in 
any  form  that  it  could  be  used,  and  if  he  had  to  sell  it  to  somebody 
he  would  do  it  through  the  refiner. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would  probably  have  to  be  sold  to  the  refiner. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  maple  sugar,  if  you  send  out  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  maple  sugar  in 
northern  New  York.  I  used  to  manufacture  it  myself  when  I  was  a 
boy  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  not  difiicult  to  produce  maple  sugar  that  is 
edible. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  the  Indians  do  it  to-day  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Canadians  produce  some 
maple  sugar  that  is  so  black. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  our  people  could  be  taught  to  use  yellow  cane  sugar 
all  of  these  people  would  try  to  make  better  sugar;  and  just  see  what 
we  would  save  m  freights.  Lots  of  this  sugar  comes  over  here  50  per 
cent  water  and  dirt,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  freight  on  it.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  bringit  over  here  in  a  nigher  state. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Dr.  Wiley,  as  a  scientist,  would  you  not  think,  in  view 
of  the  many  delicate  questions  of  chemistry  and  production  and  habit 
and  predisposition  of  the  public  and  everything  of  that  sort,  that  the 
only  way  we  could  get  at  what  adjustments  of  duties  ought  to  be 
made,  what  the  adjustments  of  differential  ought  to  be,  would  be  to 
have  this  whole  question  gone  into  by  the  Tariff  Board  as  a  matter 
of  business,  as  they  have  gone  into  wool  ?  Do  you  believe  that  by 
investigating  the  subject  in  a  desultory  way,  like  this  committee  is 
and  must  do  it,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go  into  these  adjustments  any 
better  than  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  done  it  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  could  not  express  an  opinion  on  that.  T(T  go  into 
this  in  a  scientific  way  you  would  have  to  supplement  what  my  assis- 
tant and  I  have  done — to  go  into  the  actual  production  of  sugar.  It 
may  cost  more  to  take  raw  sugar  and  make  good  sugar;  that  is  a 
matter  we  did  not  consider  in  these  tables.  We  can  tell  you  from 
the  point  of  view  covered  here  what  sugar  will  yield  of  different  grades, 
based  on  the  experience  of  many  years  of  practice.  Now,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  making  white  sugar  out  of  low-grade  sugar  must  come 
into  consideration.  But  then  you  must  remember  that  they  get 
more  by-products  out  of  the  low-grade  sugar. 

TheuHAiBMAN.  Those  matters  are  easily  ascertainable. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  the  point  I  am  mailing  is  as  to  this  refining 
industry.  The  fingers  of  my  two  hands  [holding  up  hands]  are  about 
all  there  are  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Your  fingers  are  too  many  to  express  them. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  and  to  put  the  control  of  the  business  in  those 
few  hands,  we  come  here  and  put  a  differential  on  sugar  and  it  practi- 
cally puts  the  supply  of  sugar  in  this  country  into  those  hands.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chaikman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  sugar  refinera  had  anything  to  do  with  raising  sugar 
2  cents  in  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say.  I  have  been  so  lam- 
basted for  saying  just  incidentally  things  of  this  kind  that  I  am  very 
thin  skinned  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  won't  embarrass  you.  I  am  not  thin 
skinned,  although  I  have  been  lambasted  I  am  taking  up  for  them  on 
this  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  rise  in  sugar  was  not  confined 
to  this  country,  but  was  greater  at  Hamburg  and  at  London  and  in 
other  markets,  it  would  seem  to  acquit  our  American  refiners  of  any 
particular  guilt  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  it  would  seem  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  also  is  true  that  they  have  to  pay  more  money, 
lock  up  more  capital — ^in  other  words,  if  raw  sugar  went  up  just  the 
same  as  refined  sugar,  it  was  not  to  the  refiners'  interest  to  run  the 
price  up  except  to  correspond  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to  make  the  price  too  high, 
as  I  said  awhile  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
refiners,  but  I  will  not  press  the  question,  as  I  do  not  care  about  em- 
barrassing you.  I  will  add,  that  if  the  price  of  refined  sugar  was  run 
up  without  running  the  price  of  raw  sugar  up,  of  course  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  refiners.  We  can  all  see  that.  But  if  when  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  goes  up  the  price  of  raw  sugar  goes  up  corre- 
spondingly, I  do  not  see  anything  that  the  refiners  make  out  of  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Why  does  the  price  go  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  would  put  it  up  because  they  buy  the  raw 
sugar  at  a  higher  price? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Somewhere  it^s  put  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  sell  the  raw  sugar  put  it  up. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  they  put  it  down,  too  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  like  anything  else,  I  take  it,  supply  and 
demand,  I  think. 
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Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  will  notice  since  the  wheat  hai'vest  wielded  an 
influence  in  this  country,  the  magnitude  of  it,  the  price  of  wheat 
varies  at  different  times;  the  price  of  wheat  has  varied  10  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  past  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  knew  there  had  been  some  little  change. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  extremes  in  price  have  varied  as  much  as  10  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  past  two  months;  why  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  crop  of  wheat  is  larger  than  they 
gambled  on  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  don't  know  why. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  explanation  given  in  the  London  Economist  as  to 
price  of  sugar  was  that  in  Europe  when  the  price  went  up  it  was 
Decause  of  reports  of  shortage  in  the  European  crop  instead  of  sugar 
speculators. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  will  find  that  the  American  refiners 
actually  paid  as  much  more  for  their  raw  sugar  as  they  got  out  of  their 
refined. 

Dr.  Wiley.  So  they  didn't  make  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  less,  because  their  raw  sugar  cost  them 
more,  and  in  my  opinion  they  actually  lost  money. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  statement  in  my  posses- 
sion, which  I  will  produce  when  we  come  to  make  up  our  report, 
showing  the  importation  of  sugar  at  every  port  of  entiy  m  the  United 
States  for  the  last  fiscal  vear,  or  for  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  1911,  and  the  prices  taken  from  the  invoices  on  those  entries 
shows  that  sugar  purchased  for  delivery  in  Julv,  August,  September, 
and  October,  1911,  were  on  contracts  made  when  the  price  of  sugar 
was  low,  and  that  there  were  no  sugars  being  imported  m  August  and 
September,  1911,  or  practically  none  at  all,  on  the  quotations  given 
for  those  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  makes  a  whole  lot  of  difference. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  that  the  refiners  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  the  same  as  do  the  beet-sugar  men. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  It  shows  the  difference  in  the  propositions,  because 
when  the  beet-sugar  crop  came  on  the  market  it  Drought  the  pric^e 
down  from  7i  cents  to  5.55  cents. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  answered  a  question  a  moment  ago  that  I  want  a 
little  explanation  on.  You  said  you  had  not  investigated  the  matter 
of  sugar  refiners  raising  the  price  and  did  not  want  to  express  an  opin- 
ion thereon,  and  in  that  connection  using  the  expression  *Hhin 
skinned."  In  anything  you  have  made  an  investigation  of  and  under- 
stand, there  is  nothing  thin  skinned  about  you  and  about  what  you 
have  to  state  on  subjects  of  that  kind,  is  there  I 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  a  bit.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  all  these  questions 
on  ])olitical  economy  and  prices  are  beyond  the  scope  of  my  investiga- 
tion. I  will  not  say  anything  on  a  thing  I  have  not  investigated,  and 
did  not  come  here  to  speak  on  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask,  and  this 
would  not  be  asked  but  for  the  statement  you  made.  You  said  you 
were  a  protectionist  and  believed  in  encouraging  this  sugar  industry 
as  well  as  all  other  industries  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  believe  in  establisliing  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  how  far  you  go  m  this  matter  of  pro- 
tection. Suppose  the  truth  is  that  it  cost  about  4  cents  per  pound  to 
produce  every  pound  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
while  other  countries  may  on  account  of  their  conditions,  method  of 
production,  labor,  or  other  causes,  produce  cane  sugar  for  1  cent  per 
pound  and  beet  sugar  for  2  cents  per  pound,  do  you  still  think  th© 
American  consumer  ought  to  pay  tne  difference  in  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  proposition;  you  are  asking 
me  to  consider  a  good  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  see  how  far  you  are  a  protectionist. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  will  tell  you  v^ry  frankly  how  far  I  will  go.  I  will  go 
this  far  as  a  protectionist:  When  I  consider  the  benencial  effect  of 
this  sugar  industry  on  other  agricultural  industries  I  would  go  as  far 
as  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  how  much  it  cost  the  people  who  con- 
sumed that  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  no  matter  how  much  it  cost.  If  it  were  a  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  tliis  countiy  as  a  whole,  then  I  am  for 
it.  If  I  looked  at  it  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the 
man  making  the  sugar,  as  I  stated  before,  I  would  not  want  to  tax 
myself  as  a  consumer  too  much*  but  if  I  see  that  by  paying  a  little 
more  for  my  sugar  tlie  great  agricultural  industry  in  this  country  is 
benefited,  I  am  wilUng  to  pav  it.     I  would  go  just  that  far. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  also  not  be  governed  by  the  fact  of  the 
general  prosperity  which  has  come  in  this  country,  giving  a  present 
mcome  to  workers  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  is 
elsewhere  ?  Isn't  that  a  problem  to  be  considered  in  that  connection 
also? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  it  is  close  to  that,  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  that  labor  in  this  country  is  more  highly 
paid  than  similar  labor  in  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  know  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  to 
live  here  than  in  England  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  it  costs  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  not  in  that  proportion. 

Mr.  Kaker.  If  two-thirds  of  this  labor,  or  maybe  three-fourths  of  it, 
were  foreign  labor,  used  in  producing  cane  and  beets  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  with  foreign  labor. 

ilr.  Raker.  Wouldn't  you  make  a  difference  there  also? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  Because  the  labor  is  performed  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  is  a  benefit  to  the  United  States.  I  tliink  it  is 
a  benefit  to  me  that  my  shoemaker  lives  in  this  country,  even  if  I 
pay  a  little  more  for  my  shoes,  because  he  is  a  citizen  and  he  contrib- 
utes to  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  these  men  have  protection  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing their  sugar  beets  and  cane  ought  they  not  to  pay  good,  high 
American  wages  for  their  labor  instead  of  foreign  labor  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  you  mean  that  he  imports  foreign  labor  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  that  is  contrary  to  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  that  he  has  here. 
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Dr.  WiLKY.  He  probably  hires  labor  as  low  as  he  can,  but  do  you 
think  you  can  get  foreign  labor  in  this  countrj^  at  less  than  you  have 
to  pay  home  labor  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  sugar-beet 
and  sugar-cane  people  do  that. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Then  I  wi^h  they  would  send  some  up  to  my  farm  in 
Loudoun  County,  Va. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  employ  your  neighbors  or  low-price  labor  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  pay  prettv  good  wages. 

The  Chairman,  riave  tfie  members  of  the  committee  any  other 
questions  to  ask  Dr.  Wiley  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  discussion  of  political 
economy  by  me  I  hope  you  will  not  take  too  seriously,  because  that 
is  not  my  specialty.  I  have  my  own  views  about  it,  but  would  not 
like  to  say  they  are  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Malby'.  You  can  do  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  on  that  score,  for 
the  rest  of  us  are  more  or  less  guessing  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  wll  excuse  Dr. 
Wiley,  w4th  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

(The  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


ai-ter  recess. 


The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess,  at  2  oVlock 
p.  m. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  resume,  will  you  allow 
me  to  correct  a  statement  I  liad  in  mind  when  Dr.  Wiley  was  on  the 
stand  ?  It  was  a  matter  I  wanted  to  ask  him  about,  but  I  could  not 
ask  it  until  I  looked  it  up  a  little  later,  I  asked  him  about  the 
differential,  which  was  the  difference  between  168^  and  190.  It  is 
really  only  7^  cents,  because  on  each  one  of  the  degrees  above  96 
degrees  it  is  3^  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  runs  it  up  to  82^, 
and  the  real  differential,  instead  of  oeing  21^,  as  we  had  it,  is  but  7^ 
cents,  because  on  96-degree  sugar  it  is  168i;  on  97-degrce  it  is  172, 
or  3i  cents  per  hundred  pounds  difference;  98-degree,  175i;  99-degree, 
179;  and  100-degree  sugar,  182 J.  Now,  the  differenti^il  is  190, 
making  a  difference  of  7^  cents. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  D07LE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle^  give  the  stenographer  your  residence. ' 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  live  in  Saginaw  County,  village  of  Merrill,  Mich. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  are  a  farmer  ^i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  raise  some  sugar  beets.  Will  you  tell  the 
committee,  in  your  own  way,  about  how  long  you  have  raised  sugar 
beets,  and  what  it  costs  you  per  acre  to  raise  those  beets,  and  what 
you  get  for  your  crop,  and  about  what  your  profit  is. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  never  raised  them  but  once.  They  put  in 
beets  on  my  farm  of  160  acres.     The  Saginaw  Valley  sugar  people 
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rented  the  land,  and  then  I  put  in  some  the  next  year.     I  put  in  66J 
acres,  and  they  rented  the  land  the  next  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  year  you  rented  the  land  to  them,  and  they 
raised  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  That  one  year  I  raised  them  myself.  My 
son  has  raised  them  ever  since.  Altogether,  six  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  beet  business.  The  lowest  our  crop  ever  ran  was  10 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  from  that  up  to  20;  probably  an  average  of 
about  15  tons  to  the  acre,  or  near  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  how  far  is  your  farm  from  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  first  edge  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ?     What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  an  acre  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  plow  the  land  and  seed  it  and  cultivate  it,  and 
your  hand  labor,  and  to  pull  the  beets,  and  so  on.  Give  that  in 
detail,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  costs  about  $2  to  plow  the  land.  It  costs  about  50 
cents  an  acre  to  get  it  ready  for  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  $2.50  for  plowing  and  harrowing  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  to  seed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  It  costs  about  40  cents  to  seed  and  50  cents  an 
acre  to  cultivate  them.     You  cultivate  them  four  times. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  it  costs  you  about  40'cents  to  seed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  To  sow  the  seed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  costs  you  about  50  cents  an  acre  to  cultivate 
them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  you  cultivate  how  many  times  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Four  times. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  $2  per  acre  for  cultivating  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes:  and  the  seed  costs  me  $2. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You,  planted  $2  worth  of  seed  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  put  on  20  pounds  to  the  acre;  but  that  is  not 
the  rule.     They  put  on  about  10  or  16  pounds  usually. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  10  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Doyle.  At  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY   But  you  planted  20  pounds? 

Mr  Doyle  Yes;  it  was  my  first  experience,  and  I  wanted  to  put 
on  lots  of  it. 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  in  addition  to  that,  what  else  does 
it  cost  you  to  raise  that  crop? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  the  handwork  costs  me  $20  an  acre;  that  is, 
what  the  foreigners  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  pay  the  foreigners  $20  an  acre  for  thinning  and 
hoeing,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  and  topping  the  beets  in  the  field  and  putting 
them  in  place,  and  it  costs  me  about  $1 .50  an  adre  for  lifting  them  with 
my  own  teams,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  all  the  cost  of  production  besides  hauling  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  puts  them  in  piles  ready  to  load  and  be  hauled  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  they  get  them  loaded  cheaper  now  than  they  did 
then,  about  $2  per  acre  less  for  labor. 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Now,  that  makes  $2.50  per  acre  for  preparing  the 
land  for  seeding,  40  cents  an  acre  for  seeding,  50  cents  per  acre  for 
cultivating,  $2  per  acre  for  seed,  $20  for  hand  labor,  and  $1.50  for 
lifting  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  $28.40  per  acre.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  what  does 
it  cost  you  to  deliver  those  beets  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at  that  unless*  you  hire  it 
done.  You  could  hire  it  done  for  about  75  cents  an  acre  on  my  place. 
A  little  farther  back  it  would  cost  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  haul  with  your  own  teams  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  and  I  averaged  that  fall  3  tons  to  the  load  and 
hauled  two  loads  a  day. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  if  you  were  compelled  to  have  that  done,  you 
say  about  75  cents  per  ton  would  be  a  fair  price  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  distance. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  how  many  tons  do  you  raise  to  the  acre  on 
an  average,  Mr.  Doyle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  15  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  make  the  cost  of  hauling  about  $11.25, 
and  you  would  add  that  to  your  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Making  $39.65  for  raising  the  beets  and  delivering 
them  on  board  the  cars,  or  at  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  raise  15  tons  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Doyle? 

Mr.  Doyle.  On  an  average  about  that.     I  have  raised  more. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  raised  as  high  as  20  tons? 

iir.  DoYT.E.  I  had  a  little  over  20  tons  one  year.  It  runs  all  the 
way  from  1 0  to  20  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  on  an  average  for  a  period  of  j'^ears  it  would  be 
about  15  tons? 

Mr.  Doyle.  15  tons  would  be  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  what  price,  Mr.  Doyle,  do  you  get  these 
beets  delivered  at  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  $5.50  on  an  average.  Sometimes  there  is 
about  $1.30  difference,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  beets.  Some 
3'ears  they  are  richer  than  others.  They  average  about  $5.50  right 
through  tne  six  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  leave  vou  $42.65  an  acre  profit,  not 
counting  anything  for  rent  for  your  land.  What  did  you  rent  your 
land  per  acre  for  when  you  rented  it  to  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  rented  them  160  acres  the  first  year  for  $1,600.  I 
rented  it  to  them  the  next  year  for  $1,200. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $10  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  price  for  rent  for  your 
land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Deducting  that  as  interest  upon  the  investment  in 
jM^ur  land  would  leave  you  $32.85  per  acre  profit.  Is  that  about  a 
fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  about  a  fair  average  for  our  country. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Did  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Doyle,  how  many  acres  you 
planted  each  year,  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  One  year  the  St,  Louis  Co.  had  in  over  200  acres. 
They  had  in  160  acres  and  I  had  66i  acws.  We  vary  from  50  to  80 
acres  each  year,  and  30  acres  sometimes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  may  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  your 
opinion  the  growing  of  beetis  in  your  country,  being  a  profitable  crop 
as  it  is  and  being  intense  cultivation,  whether  it  fite  your  land  better 
for  other  crops?  Does  it  make  it  more  valuable  for  other  crops 
after  you  have  raised  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  A  great  deal  more  so,  more  than  any  crop  I  have  ever 
raised,  for  this  reason:  If  you  grow  any  beets,  you  have  got  to  keep 
your  land  clean  all  the  summer.  They  noe  it  twice,  and  you  have  got 
to  keep  your  land  clean.  You  can  take  a  field  full  of  Canada  thistles, 
and  our  country  is  quite  a  Canada  tWstle  country,  and  by  keeping  the 
beets  clean  it  kills  the  thistle.  You  have  to  cut  tnem  so  many  different 
times  that  it  leaves  the  land  clean  and  nice.  We  never  think  of  plow- 
ing for  the  next  crop.  We  put  the  ground  in  oats,  usually,  the  next 
time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  there  any  other  crop  raised  on  your  farm  that 
yields  you  the  profit  per  acre  that  beets  do  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  think  any  other  coip  yields  us  half  as  much. 
We  have  done  well  since  we  raised  beets.  We  have  all  done  tolerably 
well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Doyle,  do  you  make  any  use  of  the  tops  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  sell  them  or  feed  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  feed  them.  Last  year  we  fed  51  steers  and  this 
year  we  are  feeding  50.  We  commence  about  the  time  we  commence 
pulling  the  beets  m  the  fall  and  dramng  them  out,  and  they  feed 
cattle  faster  than  anything  I  ever  used.  But  we  have  to  feed  some 
dry  feed  with  them,  like  hay  or  corn  or  stalks,  or  something  like  that, 
because  the  beets  alone  would  fix  the  cattle  so  thev  would  not  thrive 
so  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  do  you  figure  your  beet  tops  worth  per  acre 
as  fodder  for  your  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  If  the  beets  are  put 
in  late  there  are  a  great  deal  more  tops  on  them,  and  if  they  are  put 
in  early  and  get  ripe  quick  there  are  not  so  many  tops  on  them.  I 
would  say  from  $3  to  $5. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

ilr.  Fordney.  They  are  worth  about  $3  per  acre  for  food  ? 

ilr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  amount  should  be  added  to  the  figures  already 
given  here  as  your  profit  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  They  are  not  only  good  for  cattle;  they  are 
good  for  sheej).  They  are  good  things  to  feed  any  animal  of  that 
nature,  either  sheep  or  cattle. 

Mr.  Fordney.  1l  ou  spoke  of  foreign  labor.  What  kind  of  labor  is 
that  foreign  labor  ?  Is  it  of  the  same  average  efficiency  as  the  labor 
you  could  employ  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  get  Bohemians  mostly  in  there.    They  are  good 

Eeople,  most  of  them.    They  buy  lots  of  grub  and  work  hard,  and 
uy  some  whisky  and  beer. 
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Mt.  Fobdney.  Their  money,  then,  is  spent  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  You  bet  it  is.  There  are  a  few  of  them  who  have 
bought  farms  around  there,  quite  a  few^  perhaps  a  dozen  witliin  my 
scope  of  knowledge,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  told  me,  Mr.  Doyle,  about  a  young  man,  an 
Austrian,  who  came  to  work  on  your  farm  six  years  ago,  IS  years  of 
age.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
what  success  the  young  man  has  made  m  those  six  years. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  he  has  ^t  $5^000  in  our  bank,  and  he  has  gone 
back  to  Austria  to  get  himself  a  wife  and  then  come  back  and  buy  a 
farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  He  started  as  a  boy  18  years  of  age  six  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  worked  for  you  each  year,  but  raised  some 
beets  last  year  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  raised  some  beets  for 
himself,  renting  a  piece  of  land  near  a  corner  of  our  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  in  six  years'  time  he  had  $5,000  in  the  bank  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  had  $5,000  in  the  bank  at  the  last  bank  meeting. 
We  were  talking  there  about  it.  He  had  got  enough  then  and  gone 
to  the  old  country  for  a  wife  and  left  the  money  in  the  bank  until  he 
got  back. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  the  labor  there  is  good  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  good  as  the  average  labor  you  can  pick  up  at 
home? 

Mr.  Doyle.  A  great  deal  better.  These  people  work  veir  hard. 
They  commence  as  soon  as  they  can  see  and  work  as  long  as  they  can 
see,  and  after  they  get  through  with  the  beets  the  farmers  use  them 
in  other  ways. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Organized  labor  does  not  affect  them  in  their  day's 
work  ? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  No.  They  work  hard  for  us.  When  I  left  home  there 
were  four  of  them  drawing  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  opinion  has  the  growing  of  beets  added  value 
to  the  general  wealth  of  tlie  country  and  the  price  of  land  in  your 
neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  our  land  has  gone  up  75  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  I  have  got  a  farm  I  bought  at  $10  per  acre  about  25  years  ago, 
in  a  raw  state,  you  know,  and  cleared  it  up,  and  I  can  get  to-oay 
$100  an  acre  for  it  any  time.  Then  we  have  a  little  bank  there. 
I  am  interested  in  it.  Before  this  beet  industry  came  in  we  had 
$60,000,  the  highest  we  ever  got,  and  now  it  amounts  to  almost 
$300,000.  We  started  another  one  5  miles  east  of  there  two  years 
a^o,  and  the  cashier  said  if  he  could  get  it  up  to  $100,000  he  would  be 
tickled.  He  is  a  boy  we  had  with  us  who  thought  he  could  do  well. 
He  now  has  $212,000,  and  the  bank  is  only  three  years  old  next  spring. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  far  apart  are  those  banfa  ? 

Mr.  D0Y1.E.  Five  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  your  bank  covers  a  territory,  say,  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  each  way  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  Well,  north  and  south  it  would  cover  more  of  a 
territory,  probably  9  miles  north,  but  not  so  far  south.  It  is  a  good 
farming  country. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  heft  of  that  money  deposited  by  the  farmers, 
or  people  in  the  village? 

Mr.  Doyle.  By  the  farmers.  The  merchants  have  a  little  money 
there,  but  they  borrow  more  than  they  ever  have  on  deposit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  beet  industry  has  added 
much  to  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  is  the  grandest  thing  that  ever  struck  our  country 
for  everybody,  not  only  for  the  man  that  erows  the  beets,  but  by 
bringing  these  people  in  there  we  can  use  uiem  for  other  purposes, 
on  the  farm  and  everywhere.  We  are  all  happy,  and  we  are  all 
getting  along  good,  and  everybody  has  got  a  few  dollars  in  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  are  there  many  mortgages  on  the  farms 
in  your  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  have  to  hunt  around  quite  a  bit  tq  find  a  place  to 
put  money.  Now,  you  see  about  all  the  mortgages  left  are  whea 
some  Ohio  man  or  Indiana  man  comes  in  there  to  buy  one  of  our 
farms,  he  has  perhaps  about  half  enough  to  buy  it,  and  he  borrows 
the  rest  of  it.  They  are  about  all  the  mortgages  left.  M^.  Hansey 
told  jou  that,  you  will  remember,  coming  along  on  the  train.  I  said 
to  him:  ''You  used  to  be  quite  a  lender  of  money  in  our  country, 
how  many  mortgages  have  you  got  now?"  He  said:  ''I  haven't 
got  any.'' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  are  evidently  pleased  with  the 
industrv? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Sure. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  men  in  your 
neighborhood  who  raise  beets  and  have  complaints  to  make,  and 
who  are  not  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Fordney,  you  will  find  that  everywhere.  The 
general  tone  of  the  people  is  that  they  are  satisfied  and  willing  to 
raise  the  beets,  and  1  can  prove  it  to  you.  Now,  last  year  there  was 
some  fellow  went  around  and  was  going  to  get  them  $6  sure  per  ton, 
and  a  lot  of  them  held  off.  They  don't  get  that.  They  get  about 
$5.50.  Now,  there  is  always  some  fellow,  you  know,  wlio  won't 
work,  and  who  would  not  have  any  money  unless  the  price  of  washing 
went  up,  or  something  Uke  that,  but  the  tone  of  anairs,  as  a  rule, 
thev  are  all  happy  and  contented. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  if  the  price  of  washing  went  up,  that  fellow's 
wife  would  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr,  Doyle,  is  there  any  division  of  territory  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  you  live;  that  is  to  say,  do  the  different  sugar 
companies  compete  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  are  three  of  them  there,  the  Owosso,  the  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  raised  beets  for  more  than  one  firm  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  raised  beets  for  the  whole  of  them.  We  have 
raised  them  for  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Co.,  and  my  boy  was  a  Uttle  slow 
contracting  last  winter,  and  when  it  came  contractmg  time  they  had 
all  they  wanted,  so  he  couldn't  get  a  contract,  and  the  Owosso  people 
gave  him  a  contract. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  you  are  raising  beets  this  year  for  the  Owosso 
Co.,  which  is  an  independent  company,  and  the  oaginaw  Co.  is  one  of 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories  ? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yos;  I  guoss  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  say  you  have  also  raised  beets  for  the  St. 
Louis  Sugar  Co.  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  an  independent  company  ? 

Mr.  DoYLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  find  any  groat  difference  in  the  treatment 
you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  is  no  difference.  The  men  are  on  the  ground  all 
the  time,  and  if  you  like  one  better  than  the  other  you  deal  with  him. 
So  far  as  the  result  is  concerned  I  would  just  as  leave  work  for  one  as 
the  other. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  The  chairman  wants  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
Democrat.  I  told  him  you  are  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  and  he 
•aid  you  must  be  a  Fordney  Democrat.  ' 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  he  will  go  to  my  country  he  will  find  more  of  them. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  I^can  very  well  understanci  that. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Fordney  has  always  stood  by  us,  and  I  don't  know 
why  us  Democrats  should  go  back  on  him. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Doyle,  I  ask  this  question  because  some  testi- 
mony has  been  given  here  that  the  sugar  factories  held  the  sugar-beet 
farmei-s  up  strictly  to  the  terms  stated  in  their  contracts.  Do  the 
supar  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  your  home,  or  those  for  wliom  you 
raise  beets,  hold  you  strictly  to  the  terms  of  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  will  bet  any  man  in  Washington  or  who  will  come 
here  that  if  I  get  a  contract  from  any  one  of  the  contractors  for  five 
acres  that  I  will  be  allowed  to  raise  100  acres  if  I  care  to. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Will  they  permit  you  sometimes  to  raise  more  beets, 
plant  more  acreage,  than  you  contract  for? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  will  give  me  a  contract  for  5  acres  if  I  ask  for 
it  and  yet  give  me  all  the  seed  I  need  for  100  acres  if  I  wish  it,  and 
even  then,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  their  treatment,  I  can  go  to  the 
next  man  with  my  beets.     They  have  offered  me  these  things. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  the  conditions  any  better  now  for  the  average 
farmer  raising  sugar  beets  than  they  were  wheiiyou  first  began  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  a  good  deal  better.  Well,  when  they  first 
commenced  raising  beets  they  had  to  put  them  on  the  car.  They 
would  say  they  would  have  a  car  there  like  to-day— and,  of  course, 
they  didn't  own  the  railroads-  but  the  car  would  nt  get  there  until 
to-morrow.  You  would  come  out  with  a  load  of  beets  expecting  the 
car,  and  might  get  there  with  two  or  three  loads  and  no  car,  and 
there  you  would  be.  Now  they  have  weigh  stations  and  they  weigh 
the  beets  right  there,  each  and  every  wagonload,  and  give  you  a 
bill  for  what  beets  you  weigh,  and  your  wagon  can  go  back  for 
another  load,  and  they  give  you  a  bill  for  what  beets  you  bring,  right 
along.  If  they  don't  have  the  car  right  there  they  now  let  you  put 
your  beets  on  the  ground  and  they  load  them  on  the  car  at  their 
own  expense. 

Ano trier  thing  that  they  do  to  help  the  farmer:  You  can  pile  your 
beets  up  in  a  pile  in  half  ton  or  ton  piles  and  cover  them  up  and  keep 
them  until  December  in  good  shape,  and  they  will  give  you  half  a 
dollar  extra — above  the  price  paid  in  the  fall.  In  that  way  a  fellow 
Ls  liable  -io  do  a  little  more  tnan  he  has  to,  rather  than  otherwise. 
For  instance,  that  will  allow  you  to  go  ahead  in  the  fall  and  do  your 
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fall  plowing,  and  get  up  with  your  work,  and  then,  when  you  could  not 
do  anything  else,  you  can  haul  those  beets,  and  even  then  get  half  a 
dollar  a  ton  extra  in  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  haul  them  in  December  or  in  January  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  You  can  commence  any  time  after  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  they  will  give  vou  half  a  dollar  per  ton  extra  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  deUvered  your  beets  this  year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  or  at  least  they  hadn't  hauled  them  away 
when  I  left  on  the  14th. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  give  you  50  cents  per  ton  extra  to  cover  the 
-work  of  covering  the  beets  and  holding  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  To  hold  them  until  December,  yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  object  of  that  is  that  when  the  season  first 
opens  they  have  a  great  rush  in  delivery  of  beets,  and  they  wish  to 
have  some  held  back  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  will  £ell  you,  Joe,  how  that  is.  You  can  not  haul 
your  beets  in  a  great  pile,  and  sometimes  they  pile  them  too  big  and 
don't  have  proper  stuff  to  cover  them  over  with,  and  rainy  warm 
weather  comes,  but  the  sugar  companies  have  already  paid  for  them, 
or  has  already  bought  them  and  given  you  your  ticket,  and  the  beets 
go  into  the  sugar  companies,  and  every  night  in  15  minutes  you  get 
your  pay.  If  they  are  out  in  the  field  where  they  grew  and  are  put 
up  in  proper  shape  they  are  in  just  as  good  shape  as  when  you  pull 
them.  If  you  put  them  in  good  big  piles  and  throw  all  of  tlie  leaves 
over  them  they  don't  freeze,  and  the  leaves  come  off  easy.  If  you 
put  them  in  a  little  small  square,  leaves  out  and  not  properly  cov- 
ered they  may  freeze,  but  if  you  put  them  in  a  good  big  pile  I  have 
had  them  to  keep  until  February  just  as  good  as  in  thefau. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  spoke  of  freezing  and  thawing  caus- 
ing them  to  ferment.  If  you  store  them  that  way  do  they  depreciate 
any  as  to  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  couldn't  tell  you  a  thing  about  that.  You  will  have 
to  ask  the  sugar  people  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  pay  you  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  are  paid  just  the  same,  because  they  were  all  right 
when  we  let  go  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  sugar  factories  would  have  to  lose  if  tliere  was 
any  loss  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  do  not  deduct  any  loss  from  your  price  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  seed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Ten  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  think  you  told  me  once  when  coming  down  on  the 
train  that  while  you  had  used  $2  worth  of  seed,  or  20  pounds  to  the 
acre,  yet  you  found  that  10  pounds  or  10^  pounds  to  tiie  acre  was  a 
plenty  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  yes;  10  is  enough.  Since  that  time  a  fellow 
learns  a  little  you  Imow. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  thought  if  there  was  any  virtue  in  1  pound 
there  was  more  virtue  in  2  pounds  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  thought  I  would  do  my  best.  It  was  my  first  effort 
with  beets.  I  had  been  watching  beets  for  years,  but  was  scared 
when  I  started  in. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  thought  it  to  be  a  good  crop  and  that  you 
would  plant  some  in  an  experimental  way  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  ves;  I  nad  good  lana. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  the  sake  of  satisfying  my  curiosity  I  will  ask  how 
large  are  the  piles  in  which  jrou  pile  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  my  friend,  about  12  rows  and  4lbout  3  rods 
apart  is  the  way  I  pile  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Twelve  rows  in  a  pile  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  That  would  be  12  rows  in  length,  about  the 
length  of  this  table,  and  sometimes  20  and  sometimes  24  and  some- 
times 28  inches  apart.  We  raise  beets  about  24  inches  apart,  and 
we  put  in  12  rows,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  throw  the  beets; 
a  rod  and  a  half  each  way  to  thi'ow  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  make  a  pile,  say,  about  6  feet  high  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  4  feet  high  and  sometimes  about  6  or  8  feet 
across. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  conical,  or  like  a  haycock  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  just  put  the  beet  leaves  on  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  cold  weather  will  that  stand  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  With  the  beet  leaves  put  on  it  will  stand  zoro  weather, 
and  a  good  deal  more  for  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Without  snow  covering  the  pile  u])  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh  yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doesn't  the  rain  get  in? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  with  the  beet  leaves  on  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  just  throw  them  on  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  throw  the  leaves  right  on.  The  beet  leaves  are 
around  on  the  outside  of  the  pile  in  the  first  place.  We  throw  the 
beets  in  a  pile,  leaving  a  place  in  the  middle,  and  then  we  commence 
on  top  and  throw  beets  in  the  space,  witli  the  beet  leaves  on  the  front 
of  the  pile,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  throw  them  on. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  cold  weather  do  vou  have  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  we  have  it  down  telow  zero  once  in  a  wliile. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  still  the  beets  will  not  freeze  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  if  the  beet  leaves  are  properly  put  on,  the  beets 
won't  freeze  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  could  not  pile  pof atoes  or  jmiupkins  or  anything 
of  that  sort  in  that  way,  coulcl  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oli,  no;  you  couldn't  keep  potatoes  or  pumpkins  or 
anything  else  like  that. 

ilr.  Malby.  Not  witliout  covering  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  you  couldn't  keep  them  in  that  way  anyhow. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Beets  seem  to  stand  freezes  better  than  the  other 
things  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  put  these  piles  of  beets  12  feet  wide  and  8  or  10 
feet  high  sometimes,  out  that  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  these  beets  freeze  sometimes  in  the  pile  ? 
■  Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  doesn't  hurt  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  they  are  not  hurt  so  long  as  they  don't  freeze  and 

^.aw  and  keep  on  doing  that.     They  have  had  a  Httle  before  this 

year;  that  is,  as  I  overheard  of  it.     We  are  having  a  terrible  winter  up 
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there  now;  that  is,  freezing  and  thawing,  until  I  came  away  from 
home.  Where  beets  were  in  those  big  piles  they  claim  they  were 
damaged  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  beet  growers  of  your  section  of  Michigan 
any  sort  of  association  or  organization  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  every  man  is  on  his  own  hook.  Do  you  mean 
the  farmers  ? 

The  CHAiEtMAN.  Yes.     Is  there  any  organization  among  them  1 

Mr.  DoTLB.  Oh,  no ;  not  in  my  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  these  questions^ 
but  we  ought  to  find  out  about  these  things. 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Sure.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for,  to  tell  you  all  we 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  association  around  you  t 

Mr.  DoTLE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  interest  in  any  beet-sugar  com- 
panv  or  factory  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ovm  any  stock  in  any  such  company  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  your  people  own  any  stock  in  any  beet- 
su^ar  company  or  factory  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  None  of  my  people  own  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  a  plain  Mieliigiin  farmierf 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  that  is  alL 

The  Chairman.  jDo  you  live  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  live  in  a  village. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  village  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  600  or  600  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  640  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  considerable  of  a  farm  in  Michigan,  I  take 
it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  some  farm. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  raise  any  beets  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  my  son  looks  after  the  business  now. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  raise  any  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  ye^:  fight  along,  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  1  thou^t  he  rented  his  land  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  it  was  me  tliat  done  that  when  I  first  commenced. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  raiss  all  of  the  beets  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  out  that  it  was  about  the  most  pr;)litable 
crop  that  you  could  raise  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Altogether  so. 

The  Chairman,  ft  beats  wheat? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  better  crop  than  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  Lord;  yes.  You  can  get  $1,000  any  time  out  of 
10  acres  of  land  put  in  beets.  How  many  acres  of  wheat  would  you 
have  to  raise  to  get  $1,000? 

The  Chairman.  A  gooci  many  mo»-e  acres  than  that. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Sure,  you  would.  We  haven't  any  crop  tliat  will 
stand  the  trouble  beets  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  plant  beets  year  after  year  without  alter- 
nating your  crop,  or  do  you  alternate  your  crops? 

Mr.  Doyle.  N^;  we  don't  do  it,  but  I  done  it  once.  I  rented  160 
acres  to  these  beet-sugar  people,  and  had  a  horse  pasture  in  the  corner 
of  the  160-acre  field.  They  put  in  beet»  the  second  time,  while  I 
raised  beets  right  across  tlie  fence  from  tliem.  In  order  to  get  the  full 
amount  of  160  acres  they  had  to  go  over  a  couple  of  yards  beyond  the 
fence;  and,  as  I  said,  they  had  the  land  twice,  and  then  the  next  year 
I  put  those  two  rods  along  the  fence  thev  had  had  to  make  up  their 
160  acres  into  beets  again.  Their  beets  all  blighted,  and  mine  blighted 
as  far  as  those  two  rods  of  land  went. 

The  Chairman.  That  experience  seemed  to  prove  that  you  ought 
not  to  plant  beets  in  the  same  land  in  two  successive  years  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  plant  beets  as  your  crop  on  a  piece 
of  land,  do  you  put  all  of  the  by-products  back  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  none  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  by-product  that  the  farmer  gets  after 
selling  his  beets  to  the  sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  those  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  gets  his  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Feed  them  to  the  cattle  or  to  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  good  for  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Dandy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  by-product  that  you  get  back? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance  goes  with  the  beets  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  beet  that  would  make  a 
good  improving  fertilizer  if  turned  in  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  might  be  that  the  pulp  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  factory  has  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  tiling  else  but  leaves,  and  they  are 
too  valuable  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  We  then  sow  oats  on  the  land,  and  seed  it 
down  and  raise  hay,  and  pasture  it,  and  go  on  again  with  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  firm  in  your  opinion  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  plant  beets  successively  in  the  same  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  was  not  profitable  in  our  locality.  Maybe  some- 
where else  it  is,  but  I  don't  know  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  part  of  Micliigan  it  would  not  do? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  think  of  any  other  questions  I  wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Doyle  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  A  gentleman  just  tells  me  that  the  only  tiling  left  at 
the  factory  is  the  lime  cake,  and  that  that  is  thrown  away,  and  that 
the  factories  will  give  same  to  the  farmers  if  they  will  haul  it  away. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Doyle,  did  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know,  but  it  is  too  far  away  for  me  to 
haul  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  the  factory  from  vour  farm  ? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  The  closest  one  is  14  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Which  factory  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  St.  Louis  factory. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  owns  that  factory,  the  ^Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  anything  to  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  them  beets  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  their  plants  do  you  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  mostly  take  beets  to  Bay  City,  but  if  they  get  too 
many  there  I  ship  them  to  their  other  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deliver  your  beets  to  these  sugar  factories 
or  are  they  shipped  from  stations  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  have  stations.  One  of  their  factories  is  19  miles 
and  the  other  22  miles  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  run  a  car  up  to  the  station  at  your  place, 
and  you  dump  the  beets  down  there  f 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  dump  them  into  the  car,  if  they  have  one  there; 
if  not,  we  dump  the  beets  on  the  ground  and  they  put  them  into  the 
car. 

The  Chairman.  They  consider  that  a  delivery  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  a  delivery  to  them  just  as  much  as  if  put 
into  the  car.     They  go  out  and  have  men  to  load  tlie  beets  into  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  weigh  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Right  at  your  station. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  and  look  at  the  weighing  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  a  man  there  to  see  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  belief  about  it  is  that  they  treat  you  pretty 
square  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  believe  anything  about  it;  I  know  they  do. 
I  am  an  old  man  and  have  had  considerable  experience  with  people 
and  would  be  pretty  apt  to  know  what  sort  of  treatment  I  get. 

The  Chairman,   x  ou  have  no  complaint  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  their  treatment  of  me  has  been  good;  their 
treatment  of  me  and  everybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  a  pessimist 
on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  all  of  the  sugar  companies  treat  you  aUke  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  All  treat  me  alike,  and  everybody  else..  The  only 
difference  we  have  is  to  change  sometimes.  We  think  sometimes, 
after  we  have  sold  beets  a  certain  number  of  years  to  one  fellow, 
that  we  would  like  to  change,  and  we  will  go  to  the  other  fellow. 
The  reason  we  changed  last  year  was  because  we  could  not  help 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  your  farmers  are  like  ours.  They 
think  they  never  get  enough  for  cotton^  even  if  they  are  getting^ 
20  cents  per  pound.  Do  you  people  thmk  that  about  the  sale  or 
your  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  we  may  have  some  extreme  fellows  like  that, 
but  as  a  rule  our  people  are  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  the  majority  of  them  think  they  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  for  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  If  they  hadn't  they  wouldn't  have  held  out  last  fall 
and  would  have  contracted  in  time. 

The  Chaikman.  So  some  farmers  even  in  Michigan  wish  to  get  a 
bigger  price  for  beets  ? 


ir.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  human  nature. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so,  but  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
the  same  up  there  or  not.  Do  you  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee  wish 
to  ask  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  one  or  two.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  you  figured  out  to  Mr.  Fordney  the  profit  on 
an  acre  of  beets  was  $32.85  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  how  it  figured  out;  Mr.  Fordney  can  tell. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  repeat  it  so  as  to  get  it  correct.  Mr.  Doyle 
gave  me  the  cost — ^and  see  if  I  am  correct,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  if  not, 
correct  me — as  follows: 

Per  acre. 

Plowing  land $2. 50 

Labor  seeding 40 

Seed 2. 00 

Four  cultivations  of  land,  at  50  cents  each 2. 00 

Hand  labor 20. 00 

Lifting 1.  50 

ToUl 28.40 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  complete  Ust  of  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  except  hauling,  which  was  $11.25  per  acre,  or  75 
cents  per  ton  for  hauling  15  tons.  Adding  the  hauling,  $11.25,  to  the 
$28.40  gives  us  $39.65. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Fordney.  that  $20  per  acre  is  too  high  for  hand 
labor.  We  get  it  done  now  tor  $16  and  $18.  Isn't  that  so  [turning  to 
one  of  the  ifichigan  growers  beliind  him]  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  $20  per  acre  is  based  on  20-inch  rows  of  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  cost  of  hand  labor  per  acre  varies  according  to 
the  width  of  the  rows  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  raise  any  more  less  than  24  and 
28  inches,  and  the  28-inch  rows  are  $16  per  acre  for  hand  labor,  and 
the  24-inch  rows  are  $18. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  paid  $20  per  acre  for  hand  labor  for  the  beets 
you  raised? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  paid  that,  exactly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  raised  15  tons  per  acre,  for  which  you 
received  $5.50  per  ton,  or  $82.50  per  acre,  that  figure  being  your 
gross  receipts? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fqrdnry.  Deducting  $39.65  from  $82.50  leaves  $42.85.  Now, 
deducting  from  that  $42.85  $10  for  rent  of  your  land  leaves  $32.85 
besides  what  profit  there  is  in  the  tops,  whicn  you  say  is  from  $3  to 
$5  per  acre.  Adding  the  smaller  amount  named  for  value  of  tops,  $3 
per  acre,  to  the  $32.85,  which  we  had,  makes  $35.85  after  allowing 
$10  for  the  rent  of  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  gross  income  from  beets  per  acre  is  $82.50  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  would  be  for  the  beets  alone. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  then  you  had  the  tops? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  on  toward  $90  per  acre  gross  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  $85.50  to  $88.50  per  acre,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  tops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  gross  receipts  from 
potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  never  raised  a  potato  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  in  the  potato  region? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  you  have  to  go  40  miles  west  of  us.  Half  of  our 
potatoes  that  we  eat  there  where  I  live  we  get  from  that  country 
west  of  us. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  raise  any  corn  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  the  canning  factories  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  just  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  that  to  feed  your  stock,  and  you  have 
sheep  and  cattle  ? 

Mr.  DoYXE.  Yes,  sir;  we  always  have  50  or  100  steers  to  sell  in 
the  fall. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  aside  from  the  cattle  business  the  only  article 
you  sell  at  all  raised  on  your  farm  in  its  first  form  is  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  transform  your  other  products  into  cattle? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MLvLBY.  Another  thing,  gentlemen,  while  Mr.  Doyle  has  only 
about  65  acres  in  beets 

Mr.  Doyle  (interrupting).  No;  I  have  640  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  in  beets. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Malby.  While  you  have  about  65  acres  in  beets,  they  are  grown 
on  a  farm  consisting  of  640  acres;  and  the  inquiry  I  would  like  to  make 
is  as  to  whether  that  is  about  as  much  land  as  it  would  be  profitable 
for  you  to  have  in  beets  as  compared  with  a  farm  of  that  size  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Owing  to  your  rotation  system  of  crops  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  it  would  not  be  possible  or  profitable  to  have 
a  much  greater  acreage  than  you  do  have  in  beets  on  a  farm  of  that 
size? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  it  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  me  ask  you  what  crop  immediately  succeeds  the 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oats. 

Mr.  Malby.  Docs  that  come  next,  oats  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  would  it  be  before  you  would  go  back  to 
beets  again  ?     What  do  you  have  after  your  oat  crop  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  don't  go  back  to  beets  again  for  four  or  five  years. 
We  have  so  much  land  that  we  usually  sow  the  beet  land  to  oats  next 
year,  and  the  next  year  we  have  hay  on  it,  and  maybe  we  get  hay 
twice,  and  then  feed  the  cattle  on  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  about  the  way  the  average  farmer  in  that  local- 
ity uses  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyt.e.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  raise  as  much  beets  per  acre  as  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  average  crop  in  your  locality. 
Would  the  average  be  as  much  as  15  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  I  think  it  would  be  right  around  our  country.  It  is 
very  much  adapted  to  beets.  When  jpu  get  to  the  more  rolling  coun- 
try, it  is  not  so  good.  Our  country  is  black-ash  swamp  land  and  is 
rich.     Black  ash,  elm,  oak,  and  basswood  grows  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  good  soil  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  kind  of  soil  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Alluvial  clay. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  be  the  average,  would  you  imagine,  beet 
crop  in  that  part  of  Michigan,  and  particularlv  in  that  locality  and, 
say,  for  15  or  20  miles  around,  what  number  of  tons  would  they  raise 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  saw  them  except  when 
growing.  When  you  got  on  the  rolling  land,  which  is  higher  and  nicer 
land  to  raise  grain  on,  the  beets  don't  look  as  thrifty  as  down  with  us. 
The  tops  don  t  look  as  good,  and  they  seem  to  die  "down. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  about  the  cost  per  acre,  with  yom*  neighbors; 
does  it  con'espond  with  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  anybody  where  he  hires  it  done.  Sometimes  a 
man  with  his  own  family  works  5  acres,  or  2  acres,  or  something  like 
that;  and  then,  of  course,  you  have  his  own  time  to  consider. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  nave  stated  that  the  factory  men  did  not 
seek  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  growers  of  beets  tlu'ough  any 
technicality  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  they  don't.' 

Mr.  Malby.  They  do  not  seek  to  enforce  a  mere  teclmical  part  of 
their  agi*eement  against  the  beet  grower  so  as  to  embarrass  nim  or 
prevent  his  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  product  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  the  best  about  that  of  any  set  of  people  at 
all.  They  will  come  and  advance  you  naoney  with  which  to  take  care 
of  your  crop  if  you  can't  do  it  yourself.  Tiiey  have  local  men,  and 
they  have  a  certain  territory  to  look  after.  Sometimes  a  man  will 
think  he  can  take  care  of  nimself;  well,  he  can't  do  it.  Harvest 
comes  on,  and  he  can't  got  help,  and  they  will  furnish  him  money  to 
get  help  to  got  his  beets  in  shape. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  soil  of  yours  is  fairly  easy  to  cultivate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Doyle,  when  you  put  in  your  crop  of  oats  after  you 
have  raised  beets  on  the  land,  how  many  bushels  of  oats  will  you  get 
per  acre  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  let's  see.  After  that  crop,  the  oats  I  tliink  I  got 
was  48  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  blight  went 
all  over  the  country,  and  then  I  got  10  or  15  bushels  more  than  my 
neighbors  because  I  got  them  in  early.  One  year  1  got  my  oats 
sowed  before  the  freeze  was  out  of  the  ground;  iust  threw  my  oats 
on  the  ground  and  dug  them  in.  That  year  I  was  lucky  because  I  was 
ahead  of  my  nek;hbors,  and  thev  came  along  after  it  came  on. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  was  that,  48  bushels  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  ITsually  we  get  60  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  hadn't  had  beets  on  that  land  the  year 
before,  but  had  been  domg  general  fanning  with  it,  how  many  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre  would  you  nave  got  ? 

Mr.  Ijoyle.  I  might  nave  got  just  the  same  thing  if  I  had  had  them 
in  as  early. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  fact  of  your  putting  beets 
on  the  land  increased  the  crop  of  oats  you  got  the  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  increases  it  in  this  way.  It  gets  the  Icmd  clean. 
There  are  no  weeds  or  thistles  in  your  crop  the  next  year.  That  id 
the  only  advantage  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  does  not  help  the  land  any? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  understand  that  it  enriches  or  impoverishes  / 
the  land,  not  either  one. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  makes  it  cleaner? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  keeps  foul  stuff  off. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  employ  Bohemians? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Austrians,  and  sometimes  Belgians,  and  sometimes 
Bohemians. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  do  the  work  by  contract? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  how  much  the  Aus- 
trian men  earn  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  he  works  about  three  days  in  one.  In  the 
summer,  say  in  June,  he  works  as  soon  as  he  can  see  in  the  morning 
and  as  long  as  he  can  see  at  night.  I  have  seen  them  in  my  field — 
and  your  hands  and  feet  are  both  on  the  ground  when  at  that  work, 
and  say  the  rows  half  a  mile  long — never  straighten  up  from  one  side 
of  the  field  to  the  other.  They  just  go  out  into  the  field  and  work 
very  hard,  early  and  late.  Ihey  eat  four  or  five  times  a  day.  They 
fetch  their  grub  out  in  the  field  in  the  morning,  and  if  they  get  hungry 
they  go  and  eat.  And  those  men,  working  flbat  way,  make  from  $3 
to  $5  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Working  that  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  while  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  earn  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  each  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  translate  that  labor  into  tons,  or,  say,  the 
labor  of  the  ordinary  farm  hand?  Suppose  those  Austrians  worked 
only  as  long  as  your  ordinary  farm  hand  works,  about  how  much 
would  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  $3  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  they  worked  from  7  to  6  they  would  get  from  $3 
to  $3.50  per  day  by  w^orking  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  6ut  I  mean  if  you  could  reduce  their  work  to  the  terms 
cf  the  work  performed  by  the  ordinary  American  farm  hand,  what 
would  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  think  you  would  have  to  sell  the  sugar  for 
about  10  cents  per  pound  to  pay  them.  You  can  not  find  any 
Americans  up  there  working  in  beets. 
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Mr.  IIiXDS.  Suppose  you  yourself  were  working  at  the  gait  at 
which  you  work,  reducing  their  work  to  those  terms,  about  what 
conijpensation  would  they  get  ? 

Mi\  DoYi.E.  They  would  get  $2.50  per  dav. 

Mr.  Hinds.  $2.50  per  day? 

Mr.  Doyle.  From  $2  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Ml*.  Hinds.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  normal  wages  paid  when  working 
in  a  normal  way  in  the  beet  field,  and  you  think  it  would  be  $2.50 
per  day  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  you  pay  farm  hands  up  there,  say,  work- 
ins  in  haying  time  if  you  raise  any  hay  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  pay  them  $2  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  this  Austrian  in  the  sugar-beet  field  gets  the 
regular  wage  scale  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  when  we  get  through  with  the  beets  we  hire 
thein  by  the  day  or  month. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  you  pay  them  then  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  $1.50  or  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  the  oroinary  farm  work? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.. Hinds.  On  the  stress  work,  like  harvesting? 
.    Mr.  D0YI.E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  that  beet  culture  is  like  harvesting  some 
other  crops? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  hurry-up  while  it  lasts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  9f  how  much  these  men 
jgot  in  the  beet  fields  of  Austria? 

Mr,  Doyle.  Only  bv  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  30  cents  a  day  in  Belgium  and  France. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  working  how  long? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  asked  that  question  and  they  said  they  didn't  work 
quite  as  long  as  they  do  here,  out  that  was  all  1  got. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  got  30  cents  per  day  over  there  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  that  by  30  cents  they  meant  it  was  fair  com- 
pensation there  for  a  fair  sort  of  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hinds.  Such  as  you  think  they  would  get  $2.50  a  day  here  for? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  two  kinds  of  wages  to  them  ?  That  is,  did  they  have 
more  left  at  $2.50  per  day  paid  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes ;  they  soon  pile  up  money  here.  Some  of  them 
spend  it,  and  others  hang  on  to  it  ana  make  nomes  for  themselves. 
Half  a  dozen  or  perhaps  a  dozen  in  the  vicinity  of  our  country  have 
farms  there  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wliat  did  you  gather  was  their  condition  in  their  native 
country? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  about  the  same  as  in  my  native  country.  I 
am  a  foreigner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  countryman  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  an  Irishman. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  we  got  small  wages  over  there,  too.  My  father 
got  small  wages;  I  was  onlv  a  boy  12  years  old  when  I  left  there. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Considering  the  cost  of  living,  were  you  as  well  off 
there  as  here? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  No.  If  you  would  live  there  like  you  do  here,  you 
couldn't  exist  a  week  on  a  month's  wages.  You  would  have  to  get  a 
bit  ahead  to  live.  You  Americans  don't  understand  it  and  you  can't 
learn  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  StnLZER.  You  are  a  beet-sugar  grower  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  making  money  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  know  of  others  in  the  business  that  are  making 
money  ? 

Wc,  Doyle.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  don't  make  it  up  our 
w^. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  aU  make  money,  then  ? 

Mr.  Doyle:  Yes,  sir.  Well,  now,  I  wouldn't  say  all.  There  is 
always  an  exception,  and  there  may  be  a  few  men  that  don't  make 
money  at  it,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  satisfied  and  doing  well. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  due  very  much  to  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  is  due  very  much  to  themselves,  yes,  sir;  for  they 
have  a  chance  to  do  it.  We  have  been  there  before  there  were  sugar 
factories,  but  we  are  making  money  now  faster  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  growing  sufficient  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand  here  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Let  me  get  nearer  to  you.  I  am  a  little  hard  of 
hearing. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  is  your  opinion  about  growing  enough  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all  the  sugar  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  wouldn't  be  any  authority  on  that  at  all.  I  never 
was  around  the  country  and  don't  know  how  much  land  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  don't  know  how  many  factories  you  need  at  all,  and  never 
thought  of  it.  I  merely  know  what  comes  under  my  own  observa- 
tion m  my  own  little  burg.  I  have  been  across  the  United  States  on 
the  railroad  once  or  twice,  and  that  is  all.     I  am  an  uneducated  man. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  don't  want  the  Government  to  help  you,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Why,  sure.  I  help  the  Government  and  I  want  the 
Government  to  help  me. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  do  you  want  the  Government  to  do  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Nojthing  but  what  it  has  done — ^give  me  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living,  and  it  has  always  done  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  Government  pay  you  for  raismg  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  Government  pays  me  for 
raising  beets.  The  sugar  people  are  paying  me  for  raising  beets.  I 
don't  Know  whether  the  Government  makes  anything  out  of  it  or  how. 

Mr.  SxiLZER.  You  don't  want  any  subsidy  as  a  beet-sugar  grower, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  understand  your  language. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  Well,  you  don't  want  any  aid  from  the  Grovemment  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  am  able  to  aid  myself. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  be  left  alone  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  that  is  all  I  want,  for  the  Government  to  leave 
us  and  the  sugar  factories  alone,  and  let  us  work  it  out  amongst  our- 
selves.    We  have  been  happy  ever  since  they  came  in  there. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  all  of  you  are  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them;  we  are. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  are  entirely  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Entirely  satisfied;  yes,  sir.  I  never  was  more  satis- 
fied in  farming  in  my  life  than  I  have  been  since  the  sugar  beets 
came  in. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  hold  up  your  end  if  the  man 
over  in  Belgium  paying  30  cents  per  day  for  his  labor  while  you  pay 
S2.50  is  allowed  to  ship  his  beets  mto  this  country,  or  the  sugar  mside 
from  those  beets,  considering  the  very  cheap  ocean  rates  ?  I  mean 
do  you  think  that  you  could  hold  up  your  end  under  any  such  condi- 
tions as  those  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  want  the  man  in  Belgium  to  come  over  here  if  he 
wants  any  help  from  me.  Let  him  come  over  here  and  help  to  build 
up  this  countiy  as  I  did.  I  came  here  as  a  bov  and  have  nelped  to 
build  up  this  country  while  building  up  myself.  Just  invite  him  to 
come  over  here  if  he  wants  to  have  the  chances  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  want  him  to  stay  at  home  and  have  certain 
advantages  of  low  cost  of  production  and  compete  with  you  here  when 
you  are  paying  something  like  10  times  the  wages  he  is  paying  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir.  Let  him  come  over  here.  I  aon't  want  to 
help  him  while  he  is  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  All  I  have 
done  for  them  has  been  to  pay  them  when  they  get  here;  I  never 
sent  a  dollar  there. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  them  from  coming  if  they 
want  to  come,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  that  I  know  of;  and  let  them  come  over  here  if 
thev  want  to  share  our  prosperity  and  advantages. 

'The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Doyle — and  I  have  known  him 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  knew  that  I  would  get  through  him  just  such 
information  as  is  contained  in  his  statement  given  here  before  us; 
a  full,  frank,  open,  straio:htforward  statement — I  asked  him  if  he 
would  consult  some  of  his  neighbors  in  that  part  of  the  country  as 
to  the  number  of  beets  they  raised,  the  prices  they  got  for  them,  etc. 
The  result  of  that  inquiry  which  he  made  brings  me  a  whole  lot  of 
letters  with  affidavits,  or  the  most  of  them  accompanied  by  afilda- 
vits,  from  various  people,  giving  the  number  of  acres  of  beets  they 
raised  and  what  they  got  for  them.  1  would  Uke  to  have  this  data 
go  into  the  record  if  it  is  not  objectionable. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  earthly  objection  to  that,  and  the  only 
objection  that  could  be  suggested  would  be  the  cost  oJF  printing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  that  would  add  much,  and  this  is 
most  interesting  and  valuable  because  it  comes  from  various  coun- 
ties. Men  heard  of  it  and,  I  will  say,  asked  some  others  throughout 
their  neighborhood  to  send  letters. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  they  may  be  put  in  here  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Doyle's  statement  as  an  exhibit. 
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Ashley,  Mich.,  December ,  1911. 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  the  following: 

I  haye  raised  beeta  about  12  vears  for  the  Alma  factory.  I  raised  35  acres  this  year. 
The  price  I  have  received  has  been  all  the  way  from  |90  to  $95  per  acre,  and  my  land 
is  in  better  condition  than  before.  I  think  this  sugar-beet  industry  has  been  one  of 
the  best  that  ever  struck  Gratiot  County.  It  has  made  better  farmers  and  put  our 
farms  in  better  shape  than  anything  that  ever  struck  us,-  and  I  for  one  would  rather 
see  this  sugar-beet  industry  keep  up  just  the  way  it  has  been.  I  can  get  labor  more 
plentiful  now  than  I  could  before.  The  companies  have  made  every  effort  possible 
to  supply  labor  for  taking  care  of  the  beets.  This  beet  industry  has  paid  me  better 
than  anything  that  I  have  e^ver  tried  before.  I  have  put  my  attention  to  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets.  It  is  way  ahead  of  raising  corn  and  oats,  and  for  myself  I  would  rather 
raise  beets  than  anything  else. 

There  are  three  different  companies  in  my  vicinity  that  I  can  raise  beets  for,  and 
the  competition  between  the  three  companies  is  very  strong.  I  am  not  under  obli- 
gations to  raise  beets  for  any  one  company.  If  one  proves  unsatisfactory,  I  can  easily 
change  to  another. 

Darkb  Stinb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

I.  W.  Knoertzer, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Gratiot' County  J  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  March  16,  1914. 


Alma,  Mich.,  January^,  1912, 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  the  following: 

I  commenced  raising  sugar  beets  the  first  year  the  beet  business  started  in  Gratiot 
County,  which  wa**  in  1899.  I  raised  10  acres  the  first  year  for  the  Alma  factory,  and 
a  sand  storm  came  along  and  shortened  the  crop  until  I  got  only  7  tons  to  the  acre, 
but  the  next  year  I  had  12  acres  and  they  went  12  tons  to  the  acre.  The  next  year  I 
had  6  acres,  which  yielded  11  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  next  year  I  raised  8  acres, 
which  yielded  16  tons  to  the  acre.  After  the  second  year's  beet  crop  I  raised  50 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  and  got  the  finest  kind  of  a  clover  seeding.  After  the  third 
year  I  had  60  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  and  a  fine  clover  seeding,  and  I  have  never 
missed  a  good  clover  seeding  after  a  beet  crop,  which  I  think  is  very  essential  in 
keeping  up  our  farms.  I  have  never  raised  less  than  11  tons  of  beeta  to  the  acre  since 
the  third  year,  and  I  think  the  beet  crop  helps  to  make  better  farmers  aud  puts  our 
farms  in  a  higher  and  better  state  of  proauctivity  than  any  crop  that  is  grown,  unless 
it  is  red  clover.     I  think  my  farm  is  producing  better  every  year. 

The  general  cost  of  raising  beet^  is  about  $30  per  acre,  which  would  leave  a  net 
profit  to  the  farmer  of  about  $30  to  $35  per  acre,  where  other  crops  would  only  net 
the  farmer  from  $12  to  $25. 

In  our  territory  we  have  three  sugar  factories,  and  there  is  a  strong  competition 
between  them,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  continue  raising  beets  for  any  one  factory 
if  they  prove  unsatisfactory,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  agents  from  the  different  com- 
panies after  you. 

The  sugar  companies  spare  no  pains  in  assisting  to  procure  laborers  for  taking  care 
of  the  beet  crop.  We  have  mostly  foreign  laborers,  and  I  think  the  foreign  laborers 
are  much  better  for  taking  care  of  this  crop. 

BiRTON  I.  Gee, 
Alnuij  Rural  Free  Delivery  4,  Mick. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912. 

[seal.]  R.  L.  Anderson, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Gratiot  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  November  16,  1912. 


Fosters,  Mich.,  January  5,  19 li. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  I  have  heard  quite  a  discussion 

fro  and  con  of  the  subject,  whether  the  same  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  his  land,  etc. 
desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  I  consider  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  to  be  one  of  the 
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best  crops  that  a  farmer  can  raise  from  a  financial  standpoint.  I  consider  and  I  know 
that  the  growing  of  beets  is  not  injurious  to  the  land  if  properly  taken  care  of — that  is, 
if  the  several  crops  are  grown  in  rotation  along  with  the  beet  crop,  then  beet  growing^ 
IB  not  in  the  least  hurtful  to  the  land  any  more  than  any  other  crop,  for  the  reason  that 
beet  cultivation  is  one  of  tbe  best  crops  for  the  working  of  the  land  that  a  farmer  can 
grow.  From  the  time  he  commences  to  work  his  land  until  the  beets  are  lifted,  the 
land  is  undergoing  a  complete  renovation  of  the  soil  that  in  any  other  crop  would  never 
see  daylight,  which  in  the  culture  of  beets  is  brought  to  the  surface,  ana  the  owner  of 
the  farm  is  thereby  benefited  by  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  I  have  raised 
beets  a  number  of  years,  and  the  average  amount  per  acre  has  been  from  $80  to  |100, 
and  I  have  failed  to  realise  anything  like  that  amount  uer  acre  on  any  otber  crop. 
Then,  again,  the  amount  of  labor  involved  brings  into  tne  community  an  immense 
amoimt  of  money,  which  is  expended,  and  the  farmer  is  thereby  benefited  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Take  the  sugar  industry  out  of  the  country,  do  away^with  the  sugar 
factories,  and  you  will  find  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  converted  into  the  raising  of 
oats,  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  thereby  bringing  the  prices  of  these  commodities  down  so 
low  that  tbe  farmer  will  be  placed  on  me  same  plane  that  we  were  a  number  of  years 
ago,  when  oats  were  bringing  20  and  25  cents  per  bushel,  com  15  and  20  cents,  potatoes 
15  cents.  Now  these  cereals  bring:  Oats,  50  cents;  com  in  the  ear,  35  cents;  potatoes, 
90  cents;  hay,  $18  per  ton,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  But  why  all  this  dis- 
cussion? The  farmer  knows  what  is  right.  He  is  no  longer  a  back  nimiber.  He  has 
his  telephone,  rural  delivery,  and  is  in  complete  touch  with  the  outside  world  as  well 
as  the  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  if  you  will 
let  him  alone  he  will  tell  you  every  time  to  raise  beets,  keep  the  sugar  factones,  and 
make  things  hum  in  general.    Three  factories  contracting  here. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Joseph  Leach. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  James  C.  McN alley. 

Notary  Publi4:  in  and  for  Saginaw  County ,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  December  9,  1913. 


Cuo,  Mich.,  January  4,  1912. 
Michigan  Suoar  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich, 

Gentlemen:  Three  years  ago  I  purchased  80  acres  of  land  2J  miles  east  of  Clio;  at 
that  time  it  was  a  solid  Canada  tbistle  patch.  In  1909  we  grew  60  acres  of  beets, 
with  an  average  of  7  tons  per  acre.  In  1910  we  grew  30  acres,  with  an  average  of  10 
tons  per  acre.  In  1911  we  grew  15  acres,  with  an  average  of  12  tons  per  acre.  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  a  seeding  of  clover  with  oats,  following  a  beet  crop.  I  consider 
sugar  beets,  planted  in  rotation,  the  best  money  crop  the  farmer  can  raise.  It  has 
taken  three  crops  of  beets  to  rid  the  farm  of  thistles.  While  my  first  year's  crop  was 
light,  I  figure  I  have  been  well  repaid  in  clearing  up  the  farm.  Three  sugar  com- 
panies contracting  here. 

Respectfully,  yours,  L.  B.  Fuller. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  ofSaginaWy  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
L.  B.  Fuller^  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  is  tme  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County^  Mich, 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  4,  191t, 

Dear  Sir:  My  experience  in  raising  sugar  beets  is  of  great  value  to  this  vicinity. 
I  have  raised  from  20  to  25  acres  every  year  and  have  made  more  profit  from  Uiem 
than  from  any  other  crop .  From  $65  to  |76  has  been  my  net  proceeds;  and  my  farm  has 
been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  I  can  raise  more  grain  per  acre  than  ever  before.  The 
farms  in  my  vicinity  have  raised  50  per  cent  in  value  since  sugar  beets  have  been 
raised. 

Sugar  beets  are  of  great  value  to  Michigan.  There  are  three  companies  contracting 
here. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jamks  Hates. 
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Statb  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  ss: 

PeiBonally  appeared  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subrer, 
James  Hayes,  wjao  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[sBAL.]  Mark  W.  Bearinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich, 

My  commissiou  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Saginaw,  West  Side,  Mich.,  January  4,  1922. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  raising  beets  in  this  vicinity,  I  must  say  that  the  beet  indus' 
try  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  in  Michigan.  The  farmers  that  have 
raised  beets  are  paying  off  their  mortgages.  It  makes  the  farmers  prosperous.  I  hav« 
raised  beets  for  nme  years;  5  acres  each  year,  and  have  done  my  own  work  on 
them  and  received  as  high  as  $400  each  year.  I  have  had  a  mortgage  on  my  place^ 
and  I  know  what  it  is.  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  right  to  protect  the  American  beet 
industry. 

Yours,  respectfully,  George  C.  Scherzer. 

\Vm.  G.  Scherzer. 
State  of  Michigan, 
County  of  Saginaw. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  William  G. 
Scherzer,  one  of  the  above  subscribed,  who  upon  being  sworn  said  that  the  foregoing 
is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Rogersville,  Mich.,  January  2,  1912. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  take  the  pleasure  to  write  you  in  r^ard  to  what  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  and  what  they  have  done  for  me  as  a  moneyed  crop  and  building  up  the  soil 
condition.  I  experimented  on  a  ]>ortion  of  a  field,  growing  six  crops  in  successioni 
from  9  tons  to  17  tons  per  acre.  I  commenced  with  spring  1903  and  continuea 
the  season  of  1908,  following  with  oate,  getting  about  15  biishels  more  per  acre  than  on 
balance  of  field,  and  have  cut  two  crops  of  nay,  cutting  about  one- third  more  than 
after  other  crops.  I  did  not  try  to  build  up  my  land,  as  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  ruin 
my  land  by  growing  beets.  I  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  sow  that  can  b^ 
raised  in  Michigan  to  build  up  soil  condition. 

I  have  grown  beets  for  12  years,  with  average  yield  of  13  tons  per  acre.     I  find  it 
the  best  paying  crop  to  grow.    Two  sugar  companies  contracting  here. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Bache. 


Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  4,  1912. 

Gentlemen:  As  an  old  and  experienced  beet  grower,  I  wish  to  say  this  in  regard 
to  growing  sugar  beets:  The  sugar-beet  industry  has  been  a  boon  to  the  farmer  in 
general.  In  the  first  place  it  helps  to  keep  the  land  clean,  and  the  beet  crop  also 
improves  the  ground  for  crops  of  all  kinds,  especially  ^in.  As  a  rule  I  clear  a  net 
profit  of  $30  per  acre.    Four  sugar  companies  contractmg  here. 

John  D.  Hayes. 


Carrollton,  January  4,  1912. 
MicHioAN  Sugar  Co.: 

My  experience  in  raising  sugar  beets  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  With  land  in 
proper  condition  I  don't  think  one  would  be  out  oi  the  way  to  expect  |75  per  acre 
from  beets.  I  have  never  had  a  piece  I  considered  right  for  beets  and  I  have  realized 
from  $63  to  $73  per  acre.  Will  say  in  regards  the  officials  of  the  Carrollton  plant,  they 
treat  the  farmers  the  very  best. 

In  regards  to  the  beets  as  a  crop  rotation  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best. 

Oscar  Cook. 
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State  of  Mighiqan,  County  of  Saginaw ,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January.  A.  D.  1912,  the  sub- 
flcriber,  Oscar  Cook,  who  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  tnat  the  foregoing  state- 
ment is  true  to  the  best  ol  his  knowledge  and  oelief. 

[SKAL.]  Mabk  W.  Bearinoeb, 

Notary  Pvhlicin  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich, 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Michigan  Suoab  Co.,  Saqinaw  Plant. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  regard  to  your  request  as  to  my  experience  of  raising  sugar  beets, 
would  say  that  I  have  raised  beets  for  the  past  eight  or  mne  years,  and  have  found  them 
the  best  paying  crop  on  the  farm,  and  have  found  them  very  good  to  have  in  the 
rotation  of  farm  crops.  Receive  laiger  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  clover  after  beets 
than  any  other  crop  grown.  Beets  average  from  $60  to  f70  per  acre,  and  after  all  labor, 
both  hand  and  team  labor,  rent  for  land,  leaves  a  balance  of  about  $20  per  acre  to 
the  good. 

Yours,  Frank  Lent. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  «».: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
Frank  Lent,  wno  upon  being  sworn  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinoer. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


BuENA  Vista,  January  8,  1912, 
Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  My  experience  in  raising  beets  is  the  best  paying  crop  on  a  farm.    I 
have  raised  beets  for  six  years  and  find  it  does  not  rob  the  soil.    The  following  year  I 
have  seen  better  oats  on  beet  ground  than  ever  was  raised  on  the  same  ground  before. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thomas  Green. 
State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
Thomas  Green,  who  upon  being  sworn  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  iiich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Lawndale,  Mich.,  January  4t  1912, 
Michigan  Sugar  Co., 

Saginaw. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  your  inquiry  regarding  my  experience  in  raising  sugar 
beets,  1  have  been  growing  beets  since  first  factory  was  started,  some  10  or  12  years, 
from  4  to  14  acres  each  year.  I  figure  my  net  profit  during  entire  period  to  be  about 
$20  per  acre.  I  don't  think  it  robs  the  soil,  but  on  the  contrary  know  it  improves  the 
soil;  and  have  better  crops  of  clover  and  oats  after  beets  than  after  any  other  crop. 
Very  truly, 

Wm.  Ulrioh. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
Wm.  Ulrich,  wno,  upon  bcin^  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  is  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W-  Bearinoer. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginatc  County,  Mich. 

My  commieaion  expires  September  8, 1914. 
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ZiLWAUKEE,  January  4y  1912 . 
Michigan  Sugar  Go. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  raising  beets  for  the  last  eight  years.  Not  only  find  that  it 
pays  to  grow  them,  it  puts  my  land  in  better  shape  for  next  year's  crop.  I  received 
for  last  year's  crop  for  4J  acres  of  beets  $401.25. 

Yours  truly,  Fred  Otto. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw^  88: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
Fred  Otto,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  is 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinger, 

Notary  Picblie  in  and  for  Saginatv  County  j  Mick. 

My  commission  expires  September  8, 1914. 


Flushing,  Mich.,  January  4, 1912, 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw  Plant.  « 

Dear  Sir:  I  find  that  the  beet  crop  is  a  good  one  and  good  payer.    My  father  and  I 
have  grown  beets  the  last  six  years  and  the  crop  has  paid  |40  per  acre  for  the  six  years. 
Yours,  truly, 

>     Ellis  Bradley. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  ofSag^inaw,  88: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
Ellis  Bradley,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinger, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County  ^  Mich. 

My  commissi^  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Fergus,  Mich.,  January  4 1 1912, 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw  Plant. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  request  would  say  that  I  have  raised  beets  for  the  past 
five  years  and  have  found  them  the  best  paying  crop  that  I  have  raised.  I  think  that 
the  beet-sugar  industry  is  a  good  thing  for  the  State.  Mv  average  is  about  $77  per  acre, 
and  after  all  labor,  both  hand  and  team  labor  and  seed,  leaves  a  balance  of  $42  per  acre 
for  the  good. 

Yours,  truly,  David  Rusher. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw y  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  Januarv,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
David  Rusher,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.    Bearinger, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County  ^  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


I 


I.  C.  D.  Histed,  of  section  19,  Merritt  Township,  Bav  County,  Mich.,  am  pleased  to 
maxe  the  following  statement  regarding  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

I  have  grown  beets  upon  my  mrm  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  am  pleased  to  state 
that  it  gives  me  better  returns  than  any  other  crop  I  can  grow  upon  the  farm.  I  also 
note  that  it  has  increased  the  value  of  land  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  1  believe  it  has 
increased  the  price  of  all  farm  produce  in  this  vicinity,  and  1  ^ow  of  no  other  crop 
equal  to  it  if  we  can  seciure  the  price  of  $4.50  for  12^  per  cent  beets,  and  an  increase  of 
31}  cents  for  each  additional  per  cent. 

CD.   IIlSTED. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

P.  P.  BrrTNER, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  25, 1913. 
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I,  Joe.  Mclnemey,  of  section  18,  Meiritt  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  depose  and 
say  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have  grown  sugar  beets  every  year 
since  1898,  and  I  consider  it  far  the  best  crop  of  all  that  I  can  grow  upon  my  farm.  It 
is  a  mortgage  lifter  and  brings  money  in  at  a  time  just  before  taxes  are  due;  it  helpe 
out  with  ready  cash,  as  payments  are  made  every  month  and  we  always  know  that  we 
can  receive  money  for  beets  much  more  readilv  than  any  other  crop. 

If  I  desired  to  dispose  of  my  farm  now  I  could  sell  it  for  more  than  double  the  price 
I  would  have  received  for  it  prior  to  the  sugar  industry  being  located  in  our  vicinity. 

Jos.  McInerney. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  heiofe  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

P.  P.  BrrTNER, 
Notary  Public  in  and/or  Bay  County ^  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  25,  1913. 


I,  G.  W,  Tennant,  of  section  16,  township  of  Merritt,  county  of  Bay,  State  of  Michigan, 
depose  and  say  that  I  have  grown  beets  continually  every  year  since  the  first  factory 
in  Michigan  was  built  in  1898.    Phave  found  the  growing  of  beets  is  one  of  the  best 

gaying  crops  that  I  have  ever  grown  upon  my  farm.  I  have  cleared  a  net  profit  of 
"om  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  The  crop  (the  same  bb  all  others)  depends  largely  upon  the 
season,  rainfall,  etc.  I  also  find  that  there  is  as  much  competition  for  our  beets  among 
the  different  factories  as  there  is  among  the  di£ferent  grain  buyers.  I  have  grown 
beets  for  di£Ferent  companies.  I  have  noticed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land  since 
the  beet  industry  was  commenced  in  this  community  of  from  33  to  50  per  cent.  I 
have  also  found  that  the  beet  crop  is  one  of  the  best  that  a  farmer  can  ^row  upon  his 
iana.  If  he  has  any  foul  land,  such  as  Canada  thistles  or  milk  weeds,  it  bein^  a  hoe 
crop  it  gives  the  farmers  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  all  foul  weeds,  and  prepares  his  land 
for  the  future  crops  so  that  it  increases  the  tonnage. 

G.  W.  Tennant. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

P.  P.  BiTTNER, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  September  25,  1913. 


I,  Charles  Guinup,  of  Portsmouth  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  depose  and  say  that 
I  am  a  farmer  and  have  grown  beets  for  several  years  and  dislike  very  much  to  see  the 
industry  hampered  and  the  factories  closed  down,  as  there  is  no  crop  that  the  farmer 
can  grow  that  brings  him  like  returns.  I  know  when  I  put  the  seea  into  the  ground 
what  I  am  going  to  receive  for  it — I  have  received  as  high  as  $80  per  acre  for  beets 
grown  upon  my  farm.  I  think  it  has  advanced  the  price  of  all  farm  produce,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  farmer  is  the  condition  it  leaves  his  land  in 
after  he  has  one  or  two  crops  of  beets.  If  the  land  is  foul,  after  two  seasons  growing 
beets  it  is  free  and  clear — if  the  beets  are  properly  taken  care  of — of  all  foul  weeds. 

Charles  Guinup. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

0.  F.  MUSELBACH, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  July,  1912. 


I,  J.  M.  Halstead,  of  section  31,  Portsmouth  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  wish  to 
state  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  thesugar-beet  industry. 

I  have  grown  beets  continually  ever  since  the  second  factory  was  built  in  Micnigan, 
in  1899.  I  have  had  solicitors  from  the  different  factories  every  year,  and  I  find  the 
competition  among  the  factories  for  the  growing  of  beets  has  6een  as  great  if  not 

freater  than  the  competition  on  balance  of  the  farm  produce  that  I  grow  upon  my  farm, 
n  my  territory  it  has  advanced  the  price  of  land  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
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I  believe  the  sugar  factories  being  located  in  our  vicinity  not  only  helps  us  in  the 
gro'wine  of  beets,  but  advances  the  price  of  all  other  farm  products,  as  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  now  used  in  Michigan  for  the  growing  of  beets  takes  that  much  land  away 
from  the  growing  of  other  crops. 

J.  M.  Halstead. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thia  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

O.  F.  MUSELBACH, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County^  Mick. 
My  commission  expires  July,  1912. 


I,  O.  F.  Meiselbach,  of  section  35,  Portsmouth  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich., 
depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  farmer,  and  am  very  much  elated  over  the  growing  of 
sugar  beets.  I  am  quite  heavily  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  and  find  the  beet  tops 
are  excellent  for  the  feeding  of  cows,  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  growing  of  beets 
is  greater  than  for  any  other  crops  that  I  have  grown  on  my  farm  since  this  industry 
stsuted.  It  has  advanced  the  value  of  farm  lands  from  35  to  40  per  cent  in  my  locality. 
Many  farms  have  changed  hands  near  me  since  the  beet  industry  started  that  were  a 
drug  upon  the  market  before  the  erection  of  the  sugar  factories  in  this  vicinity. 

O.  F.  Meiselbach. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

J.  E.  MacDonald, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County  j  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  June  9,  1915. 


The  Pltmouth  Tomato  Growbrb'  Assogiatiok, 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  December  29,  1911. 

MiCHIOAN  SUOAB  Co., 

Saginaw  Plant,  Saginaw,  Mich, 

Sirs  :  Do  I  want  the  tariff  taken  off  sugar?  I ,  as  a  farmer  and  grower,  say  no .  Beets 
are  my  best  cash  crop,  for  my  price  is  guaranteed  before  my  seed  is  sown.  Beets  are 
an  ideal  crop  to  work  in  with  a  four-year  rotation,  via  com,  beets,  oats  or  wheat,  and 
clover.  By  raising  beets  I  eradicate  all  noxious  weeds,  get  my  land  in  better  condi- 
tion, because  of  the  hand  labor^  than  is  possible  with  any  other  crop.  And  since  rais- 
ing beets  have  had  an  increase  m  the  cereal  crops  following  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  and 
have  yet  to  have  a  failure  in  a  catch  of  clover.  The  labor  sent  by  the  companies  to 
care  for  beets  has  solved  the  labor  problem,  as  the  beets  do  not  require  their  attention 
through  haying  and  harvesting;  we  are  able  to  secure  crops  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Competition  is  very  keen  for  our  business,  as  there  are  three  companies  in  this  terri- 
tory, each  hustling  for  our  acreage. 

Yours,  for  better  land  and  more  money  for  the  American  farmer  via  of  sugar  beets. 
I  remain, 

Paul  T.  Bennett. 

Allenton,  January  1,  1912. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  eight  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $50  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the 
crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitaole  for  other  reasons  than 
large  returns  received  tor  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  uf  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves 
the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  lour  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  this  section  oi  the  country. 

Fred  Korth, 
Jacob  Powers, 

Allenton. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  oj  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Fred  Korth,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

C.  B.  Tallmadge,  Notary  Public. 
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St.  Johns,  Mich.,  December  SO ^  1911* 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  tx)  your  request  that  I  state  my  experience  in  beet  growing 
will  say  that  I  grew  my  first  crop  ol  beets  in  1908.  The  field  was  well  coveri&d  with 
milkweeds.  This  first  crop  brought  me  $68  per  acre.  In  1909,  wishing  to  grow  a 
larger  acreage,  I  again  planted  this  same  field  to  sugar  beets.  I  received  $76.50  per 
acre  from  this  second  crop.  These  were  the  first  beets  grown  in  this  neighborhood. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  really  believed  that  I  had  ruined  this  field;  that  the  two 
crops  of  beets  had  taken  every  particle  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  that  it  would  be 
many  ^ears  before  I  could  erow  another  crop  of  any  kind  on  this  field.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  I  sowed  the  field  to  oats.  The  field  haa  been  accurately  measured  and  the 
oats  were  carefully  weighed.  Result,  68  bushels  7  pounds  of  oats  per  acre,  while  the 
next  best  crop  that  I  heard  of  was  less  than  65  bushels  per  acre.  I  followed  the  oats  with 
wheat  and  had  26  bushels  per  acre.  Seeded  to  June  clover  and  have  a  fine  catch,  and 
not  a  milkweed  to  be  seen.  Practically  every  farmer  is  growing  beets  here  now,  and 
they  all  agree  that  beets  are  the  most  profitable  crop  they  can  grow. 

First.  As  a  money-making  crop  they  are  sure,  as  they  will  stand  dry  weather  well 
and  wet  weather  does  not  injure  tnem. 

Second.  They  improve  the  soil;  we  get  better  crops  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  or  grass 
following  a  beet  crop. 

Third.  For  ridding  the  soil  of  all  noxious  weeds  by  thorough  cultivation. 

We  rotate  our  crops  heie:  First  corn,  then  beets,  then  oats  or  barley,  and  seed. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.   V.    HOSTETTER. 

,  St.  Johns,  Mich,,  December  iS,  1911. 

Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  been  requested  to  write  you  my  experience  in  growing  sugar 
beets,  and  will  say  I  have  grown  them  for  the  laet  nine  years  and  never  have  haa  a 
failure.  I  think  they  are  the  best-paying  crop  we  have,  and  where  grown  in  rotation 
with  other  crops,  such  as  com,  oats,  and  clover,  I  think  they  will  improve  our  land 
each  year.  Tney  are  a  crop  that  will  stand  more  wet  weather,  spring  or  fall,  and 
more  drought  than  any  other  crop  grown.  If  you  want  to  make  money  at  farming, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  your  land  (and  of  course  we  all  do),  then  tie  to  sugar 
beets. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Hiller,  St.  Johns. 

P.  S. — If  this  isn't  put  together  right,  then  fix  it  to  suit.  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
idea  in  regard  to  growing  beets  as  plain  as  I  could. 


Allenton,  January  1,  1912. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  eight  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me  one  year  with  another,  $50  per  acre — that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  ex- 
perience I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves  the  land  in 
every  w^ay.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

David  Graham, 
Herbert  Howell, 

AllenU)n. 
State  of  Michigan,  County  oj  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  Januar\%  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
David  Graham,  who  swears  tnat  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 

and  belief. 

C.  B.  Zallmadge, 

Notary  Public. 
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Saoinaw,  Mich.,  January  1,  1912. 
Saginaw  Suoab  Co. 

Bear  Sir:  Your  reauest  for  a  ^texnent  of  our  success  raising  sugar  beets,  I  would 
say  that  we  have  founa  them  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  we  raise,  avefaging  $65  per 
acre,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  greatly  improve  the  soil.  We  always  get  a  fine  crop  of 
oats  after  beets  without  plowing. 

I  have  heard  people  say  they  exhaust  the  soil,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  Beets 
improve  the  soil  every  time.  It  is  the  greatest  industry  this  country  has  ever  known, 
ana  will  be  still  greater  if  Congress  will  stop  tinkering  with  the  tariff.  It  is  a  great 
shame  that  an  industry  that  is  destined  to  benefit  so  many  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interest  of  a  few  greedy  refiners.    I  wish  the  beet  success. 

Very  truly,  yours,     •  Geo.  Tarrant,  Sr. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  f ,  191t. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  I  have  raised  sugar  beets  for  the 
past  nine  years  and  have  found  them  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  on  the  farm. 

I  figure  on  from  $60  to  |70  ^er  acre,  and  after  the  hand  labor,  team  work,  and  rent 
of  land  taken  from  same,  which  amounts  to  about  $43  per  acre,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $21.50  per  acre. 

As  to  improving  the  soil,  we  raise  the  best  oats  or  barley,  and  receive  the  best 
results  in  getting  stand  of  clover  than  we  can  from  any  other  crop. 

At  present  I  am  renting  my  farm,  and  the  man  who  rents  it  is  compelled  to  put  in  15 
acres  a  year  to  sugar  beets.  Then  I  am  sure  that  my  farm  is  free  from  all  foul  weeds, 
and  the  farm  is  better  for  it. 

Frank  Lent,  Saginaw ^  Mich. 


DeX;kerville,  Mich.,  December  29^  1911. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  11  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets  me,  one 
year  with  another,  $25  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after  deducting 
from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  nandling  the  crop.  I  con- 
sider growing  sugar  oeets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  returns  received 
for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  experience 
I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves  the  land  in  every 
way.  There  are  two  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Richard  M.  Go  ugh. 
State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Sanilac: 

On  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above" 
named  Richard  M.  Gough,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  R.  a.  West, 

Notary  PubliCy  Sanilac  County y  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  January  13,  1913. 


Cap  AC,  Mich.,  January  ly  1912. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  four  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets  me, 
one  year  with  another,  $45  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  laive 
returns  receivea  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves 
the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  this  section  oi  the  coimtry 

Stephen  Gould. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Stephen  Gould,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  beat  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

[seal.]  Geo.  C.  Watson, 

Notary  Public^  St.  Clair  County y  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 
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Capac,  Mich.,  January  7,  191t. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  four  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets  me, 
one  year  with  another,  $40  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts-the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleai^s  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  experi- 
ence I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in  every 
way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Henry  Sharkard. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January «  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Henry  Sharrard,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

[seal.]  Geo.  C.  Watson, 

Notary  Public,  St.  Clavr  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 


Capac,  Mich.,  January  7, 19 li. 

1  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  three  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $30  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reaaons  than  large  retuma 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves 
the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my 
experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in 
every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Joshua  (his  x  mark)  Hill. 

Witness  to  mslrk: 

S.  E.  BiSSONETH. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  Ist  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Joshua  Hill,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

[seal.]  Geo.  C.  Watson, 

Notary  FubliCj  St.  Clair  County ^  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 


State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Huron ,  ss: 

John  0.  Hornbacher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  in  Fairhaven 
Township,  in  Huron  County.  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  12  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $95. 00 

Preparing  the  land $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3.00 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 12.00 

Total  expense 39. 00 

Net  profit  per  acre 56. 00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
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following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that  since 
beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has  increased  in 
value  100  per  cent. 
Further  deponent  saith  not . 

John  C.  Horn  bach  er. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

Ellery  C.  Penora, 
Notary  Public^  Huron  County,  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  June  28,  1915. 


State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Huron^  ss: 

Fred  Erbisch,  being  duly  sworn,  de{)08eB  and  savs  that  he  resides  in  Sebewaing  Town- 
ship, in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet  grower 
ana  has  grown  beets  for  five  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the  fol&wing 
statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profit  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $80. 00 

Preparing  the  land , $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 60 

Cultivating 3.50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets ' 20. 00 

Hauling 7.20 

Total  expense 34.70 

Net  profit  per  acre 45. 30 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that  since 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  tnis  section  of  the  country  land  has  increased 
in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not, 

Fred  Erbisch. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

Richard  Martini, 
Notary  Public,  Huron  County ^  MicK 
My  commission  expires  October  25,  1914. 


Capac,  Mich.,  January  1,  191^, 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  three  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $30  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the 
crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than 
large  returns  received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improve 
the  land  in  everv  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Philip  F.  Morley,  Emmettj  Mich. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Philip  F.  Morley,  who  swears  that  tbe  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

Geo.  T.  Watson, 
Notary  Public,  St.  Clair  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 
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State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  ss: 

David  RothfuBB,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  resides  in  Winioe 
Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  nine  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases 
uie  following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and gro&s  and  net  profits  per  acre: 

Gross  i)rofita  per  acre $65. 00 

Preparing  the  land $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivation 2. 50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 15.00 

Total  expense 41. 50 

Net  profit  per  acre 23. 60 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  tiian  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
ana  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results 
of  following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that 
since  the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has 
increased  in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

David  Rothfuss. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A,  D.  1911. 

J.  T.  Hadwin, 
Notary  Public,  Huron  County,  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  January  7,  1914. 


Allenton,  January  1, 1912. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  three  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $75  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop, 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  ver>'  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  laige  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  wnich  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  experi- 
ence I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in  every 
way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

J.  B.  CURBY, 

Wm.  Powen, 
State  of  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
J.  B.  Curry,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

^  C.  B.  Tallmadoe, 

Notary  Public. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  ss: 

George  Collison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  in  Fairhaven 
Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  10  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $75.  00 

Preparing  the  land $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3. 50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 12. 00 

Total  expense 39.  50 

Net  profit  per  acre 36.  60 
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Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that  since 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  tne  country  land  has  increased 
in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Gboroe  Collison. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[seal.]  R.  C.  Ranke,  Jr., 

Notary  Public,  Huron  County ^  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  July  27,  1911. 


State  of  MiCHiaAN,  County  of  Huron,  m: 

Jacob  Binder,  beind  duly  sworn,  depoees  and  Bays  that  he  reaidefi  in  Fairhaven 
Township  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
erower  and  has  grown  beets  for  10  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the  folp 
Towing  statement  of  hiB  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre , |90. 00 

Preparing  the  land $3.  50 

Sowing  beets , 50 

Cultivating 3. 00 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20.  00 

Hauling 12.  00 

Total  expense 39. 00 

Net  profit  per  acre 51.00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  hia  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets  and 
IB  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of  follow- 
ing crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that  since  beet 
industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has  increased  in  value 
100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Jacob  Binder. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

Ellery  C.  Pengra. 
Notary  PubliCy  Huron  County^  ifich. 
My  commission  expires  June  28,  1915. 


State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  ss: 

Christ  Winter,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  resides  in  Sebewaing 
Township  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  ana  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  14  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $80. 00 

Preparing  the  land |3.  50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 2. 00 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20.  00 

Hauling 7.  50 

Total  expense 33.  50 

Net  profit  per  acre 46, 50 
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Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
ana  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that  since 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  tlie  country  land  has  increased 
in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Christ  Winter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

J.  V.  Hadwin, 
Notary  Pitblic,  Huron  Cminty,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  January  7,  1914. 


Allenton,  January  7,  191,^. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  four  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $90  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left 
after  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling 
the  crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitM)le  for  other  reasons 
than  h^e  returns  received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and 
greatly  improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the 
beetB.  From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greaUy 
improves  the  land  in  «very  way.  There  are  four  pugar  rompanies  soliciting  sugar- 
beet  acreage  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Chas.  Schook,  Allenton. 
State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Claire  as: 

On  this  Ist  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above>named 
Charles  Schook,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knpwl- 
edge  and  belief. 

(\  B.  Tallmadoe,  Notary  Public. 


State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  as: 

Thomas  W.  Moody,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  in  Brook- 
field  Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced 
beet  grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  nine  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he 
bases  the  following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profit  per 

acre,  as  follows: 

• 

Grose  profit  per  acre $75.  00 

Preparing  the  land $3.  50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cul  ti vating 3 .  50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 7.  50 

Total  expense 35. 00 

Net  profit  per  acre 40. 00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  has  ever  shown  before;  that  the  results 
of  following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that 
since  the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has 
increased  in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Thomas  W.  Moody. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30tli  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

Ellbry  C.  Pengra, 
Notary  Public,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  June  28,  1915. 
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I  hereby  certif>r  that  the  following  is  a  true  report  of  the  acreage,  tonnage,  and  amount 
each  grower  received  for  his  beete  for  the  yearR  specified,  as  taken  from  the  books  of 
the  St.  Louis  plant. 
Dated  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar  Co., 
J.  H.  WnrriNO,  Vice  President. 


Name. 


I  Year, 


Richard  Method. 
Sylvester  Frost. . 


John  Fiemlng. 


Michael  Fleming . 


Daniel  Miles. 


Frank  Levi. 


Thomas  Majrer. 
F  Doehring... 


Wm.  Elson. 


L.  Comwell  Est . 
August  Schmidt. 
John  Ranchholz. 

Wm.  Phelps 


Charles  Cusick. 
Michael  Blank. 

Andrew  Doyle. 

Albert  Kube.. 


Fred  Filing 

August  Frederick. 
Wm.  Dungey 


Fryman  Dungey. 


1907 
1906 
1909 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1907 

1909 

1910 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1910 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1907 
1909 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1910 
1907 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1910 


Cont.  No. 


1445 
1468 
1406 
1447 
1354 
1382 

i5ao 

1659 
1533 
1483 
1473 


Acreage. 


1373 

1374i 

1374 

1376 

1602 

1403 

1403 

1508 

1324 

1413 

1399 


1366 


1368 
1459 
1446 
1344-1355 
1400-1404 
1366 
1439 
1148 
1870 
1651 
1736 
1619 
1677 
1629 
1705-1705^ 
1617 
1678 


1 


1750 
1651 
1684 
1610 
1900 
1600 
166B 
1740 
1610 
1694 
1(152 
1628 
1637 
1714 
1689 
1759 
1611 
1741 
1601 
1633 


6 

6 

9 

5 

5 

5 

6 

10 

10 

16 

20 


12 

7 
3 

4 

5 

4 

2.5 

4.5 

3 


16 


4 
11 

6A 

7.6 
30 

4 
84 
57 

3 

2 

2.5 

2 

3 

2 

8 

7 

8 


Tonnage.  Amount. 


8 

2A 
2.5 
3 
1 
7 
12 
4 
3 

3.5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
9 

9.5 
2 


81 
48 
60 
46 
61 
39 
66 
71 
64 
104 
276 


1436.47 
241.10 
406.10 
267.89 
332.17 
262.13 
404.72 
353.36 
319.90 
663.98 
1,702.13 


55 

'55 
30 
11 
52 
49 
17 
34 
27 


339.15 

316.22 
150.51 
73.09 
321.01 
262.26 
114.36 
218.53 
160.39 


96 


596.00 


24 
09 
38F 
66 
99 
96 

905 

844 
31  J 
25  ' 
18 
291 
26 
30 
72 
75 

lie 


151.09 
426. 94 
106.  IK 
420.21 
632.14 
569.19 
5,394.17 
4,729.21 
156.79 
170.52 
93.76 
184.68 
173.28 
183.47 
376.69 
493.74 
712. 46 


52 

20F 

13 

28 

6 

50 
55 
48 
52 
26 
53 
25 
33 
13 
20 
10 
25 
82 
85 
15 


355.06 

127.79 

84.73 

167.44 

33.00 

321.33 

319.06 

265.55 

337.17 

175.48 

333.99 

155.10 

198.61 

65.33 

99.30 

50.60 

145.92 

449.53 

425.88 

92. 26 


Acres 458.5 

Tons 4,607 

Average  tons 104 

Price  per  acre 161. 95 
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Saqinaw  Plant,  January  2,  1912. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  December  30,  I  will  say  I  have  raised  sugar  bee  to 
for  about  10  years,    I  raise  about  4  acres  each  year  and  they  average  about  15  tons 

ger  acre,  and  the  average  price  I  received  for  them  is  about  $5  per  ton,  clear  of  freight, 
ugar  beets  are  certainly  a  ^ood  thing  for  the  Michigan  farmers  to  raise,  especially  the 
small  farmer  with  laige  families,  because  the  beets  are  a  sure  cadi  crop  for  us  to  raise. 
They  will  stand  more  rain  or  more  dry  weather  than  any  other  crop.  1  hope  that 
sugar-beet  raising  will  be  continued  in  Michigan,  as  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  labor- 
ing people,  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  Willing. 

St.  Charles,  Mich.,  January  S,  1912. 
Mr.  Doyle. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  30th  instant  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  we  have  raised 
sugar  beets  for  a  number  of  years  with  success.  We  raise  from  5  to  10  acres  each 
year,  although  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  average  tonnage  or  the  net  proceeds  of 
same  only  for  the  last  two  years.  In  1910  we  raised  7^  acres  with  an  average  of  18 
tons  per  acre,  with  net  profit  of  $60  per  acre.  In  1911  we  raised  10^  acres  with  an 
average  of  14  tons  per  acre,  with  net  profit  of  $30  per  acre.  I  consider  beet  raising  has 
been  a  great  help  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan . 

lour'b  truly,  H.  H.  Sanderson. 


Sugar  beets  raised  in  and  near  Merrill  for  ike  Saqinaw  plant  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co., 

and  delivered  at  the  Memll  weigh  station. 

1910  campaign: 

Tons  raised 6,819.15 

Paid  farmers $39,413.98 

Average  tare 2.  84 

1911  campaign,  up  to  and  including  the  23d  of  December,  1911: 

Tons  raised  and  hauled  up  to  above  date 2, 971. 15 

Paid  farmers  to  date $16, 479. 71 

Average  tare 5.  24 

Raised  ana  hauled  to  Hemlock,  Mich.,  for  same  company  as  above: 

1910  campaign — 

Tons  raised 3,438.43 

Paid  farmers ^. $20,481.48 

Average  tare \ 3. 58 

1911  campaign,  up  to  and  including  Dec.  23,  1911 — 

Tons  raised 2,308.44 

Paid  farmers $13,107.01 

Average  tare 5. 97 

Ben  O'Toole  (tiear  Merrill),  1910,  had  13  acres,  $1,008.54;  1911,  had  11  acres, 
$1,150.50. 

Phil  Potvin  (near  Merrill),  has  raised  beets  five  years;  12  to  15  acres  per  year,  10 
to  20  tons  per  acre;  averagea  about  $5.50  per  ton. 

Chas.  Grilhth  (near  Merrill),  manager  Cornwell  estate  farms,  has  raised  beets  five 
years;  50  to  80  acres  per  year,  12  to  18  tons  per  acre;  averaged  $6  per  ton. 

Wm.  £l8on  (near  Merrill),  in  1910  raised  beets  on  4  acres  and  realized  $636  from 
them  alone,  or  an  avei^e  of  $159  per  acre. 

Dan  McLeod  has  raised  beets  six  years;  first  year  raised  10  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
since  has  raised  as  high  as  20  tons  per  acre,  and  has  averaged  about  16  tons  to  the  acre. 
Received  an  average  of  $5.50  per  ton.  Had  from  5  to  10  acres  each  year,  and  cared 
for  them  all  with  his  own  family.  * 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  MB.  E.  O.  BUST. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Give  your  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Rust.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Farming  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  raise  some  sugar  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  farm  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  three  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  acres  of  beets  do  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  raised  53|  acres  this  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  sugar  company  did  you  seU  your  beets  to,  or 
raise  them  for,  rather  ? 

IVtr.  Rust.  The  Mich^an. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  mchigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRi!)NEY.   Located  where? 

Mr.  Rust.  At  Bay  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co/s  factories,  or 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  one  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  raise  those  beets  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Through  this  so-called  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  is  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  six  facto- 
ries in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  per  acre  of  production  of 
your  crop;  for  raising  your  crop  what  has  it  cost  you  per  acre  ?  Give 
the  different  items  if  you  can.  You  heard  Mr.  Doyle's  statement; 
can  you  give  the  different  items  of  cost  of  production  of  your  beets  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Give  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  kept  a  correct  account  of  mine  right  through,  and  the 
cost  of  mine  per  acre  was  $35.80. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $35.80  per  acre.  That  included  everything  outside 
of  what  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Evervthing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Outside  of  the  deUvery  of  the  beets  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  That  included  everything,  delivery,  freight,  and  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  vou  pav  for  vour  hand  labor  ^ 

Mr.  Rust.  $18  per  acre,  24-inch  rows. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  think  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Doyle  that  the  price 
paid  for  hand  labor  depends  upon  the  width  of  your  rows,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr:  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  does  that  range  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  20-inch  rows  cost  $20  per  acre,  24-inch  rows  $18  per 
acre,  and  28-inch  rows  $16  per  acre.  That  is  the  rule.  The  differ- 
ence is,  the  farther  apart  the  rows  the  less  rows  there  are  on  an  acre 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Certainly,  and  the  less  hand  labor  required 't 

ilr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  planted  your  beets  in  24-inch  rows  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Because  you  paid  $18  per  acre  for  that  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  of  beets  per  acre  did  you  raise 
on  those  53 J  acres  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Mine  yielded  10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ten  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  average,  right  through. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  did  you  receive  per  ton  for  your  b^ts  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  They  brought  me,  gross  weight — that  is,  dirt  and  all 
from  the  field — $5.57  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  how  much  was  deducted  from  that  for  so-called 
tare?  You  say  that  included  dirt,  so  that  there  was  tare  to  be 
deducted  from  that. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  average  tare  was  7.12  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  about  $5.50  per  ton  you  got  for 
them  after  deducting  tare  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  After  deducting  tare,  they  brought  me  just  a  trifle  over 
$6  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  $6  per  ton. 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  deducting.  7.12  per  cent  from  10  tons  per 
acre,  what  do  you  get  ?  I  am  a  little  dull  on  figures,  so  about  what 
did  that  average  you  per  acre,  if  you  have  figured  it  out  ?  In  other 
words,  what  wc^e  your  total  receipts  for  the  53f  acres  of  land;  can 
you  tell,  or  give  it  per  acre? 

Mr.  Rust.  That  is,  the  gross,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  the  net.  You  figure  it  out  and  tell  it  in  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  KusT.  $19.20  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  net  profit? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  allowing  anything  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  $19.20  did  not  allow  anything  for  the  rent  of 
the  land,  which  you  owned  individually? 

Mr.  Rust.  In  my  account  it  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $19.20  per  acre  added  to  $35.80  would  be  exactly 
$55  per  acre.  It  cost  you  $35.80  per  acre  to  deliver  them,  and  you 
got  $19.20  net,  so  adding  them  together  would  be  the  gross  receipts, 
which  wouhl  be  exactly  S55  per  acre  for  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  more  than  one  company  compete  for  beets  in 
the  territory  where  you  live  and  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  the  German-American,  the  Michi- 
gan, and  the  West  Bay  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  West  Bay  City  factory  and  the  German- 
American  factory  are  independent  factories,  so  called,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  factory  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  the 
one  that  belongs  to  the  company  that  has  six  factories  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  get  any  advantagjes  by  reason  of  these 
different  factories  ?     t)o  you  raise  beets  for  either  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  for  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  about  the  same  distance  for  delivery,  as  you 
live  close  to  town  ? 
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Mr.  Rust.  I  live  about  a  mile,  or  less  than  a  mile,  from  the  weigh 
station.     All  three  of  the  factories  have  weigh  stations  right  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  have  to  haul  your  beets  about  a  mile  to 
town  to  the  weigh  station  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  value  do  you  think,  if  any,  beet  raising  has 
added  to  the  land  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Why  I  should  think  it  had  added  from  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  land  is  worth  that  much  more  per  acre  because 
of  the  privilege  of  raising  beets  ? 

Mr.  tlusT.  Yes,  sir;  take  land  that  was  worth  $50  per  acre  before 
and  it  is  worth  $90  to  $100  per  acre  now. 

The  CHAraMAN.  How  about  land  generally  enhancing  in  value 
during  that  time  independent  of  beet  raising;  isn^t  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  enhancement  in  value  do  you 
credit  to  the  sugar-beet  proposition  and  how  much  to  independfent 
enhancement  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  would  be  unable  to  state  that;  it  would  be  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.     Of  course  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Rust.  In  that  immediate  locality,  where  there  is  a  sugar-beet 
belt,  the  majority  of  it  is  due  to  beet  raising. 

The  Chairman.  Have  other  lands  in  neighboring  counties  where 
there  is  no  sugar-beet  -belt  enhanced  as  mucTi  as  this  sugar-beet  belt 
land  has  enhanced,  or  if  not,  what  it  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  don't  think  they  have  in  some  of  the  counties,  such  as 
western  portion  of  Genesee,  but  we  have  been  raising  sugar  beets  in 
and  about  Swartz  Creek,  and  land  has  gone  up  to  $100  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  enhancement  would  probably 
have  occurred  but  for  the  beets,  and  the  only  way  to  judge  that  is  to 
take  some  section  around  in  that  section,  land  about  as  good  but 
where  the  beets  are  not  grown,  and  compare  the  enhancement  of  the 
sugar-beet  belt  there  with  the  enhancement  of  the  other  territory? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  it  is  handy  to  the  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  conations  are  about  the  same  and  as 
near  as  you  can  come  to  the  sugar-beet  section,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  sugar-beet  section.     Can  you  do  that^ 

Mr.  KusT.  I  couldn't  positively  do  it;  it  would  be  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  RusT.  I  should  think  that  in  the  sugar-beet  belt,  where  it  has 
increased  40  to  50  per  cent,  the  other  land  has  increased  probably 
25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  during  the  same  [)erio{l  of  time  in  Michigan  i 

Mr.  Rlst.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  awhile  ago  something  about 
whether  you  consideretl  interest  on  your  land  in  the  cost  of  growing 
beets,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  clearly  understood  your  answer. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  my  own  accoimt  I  charged  up  .S6 
more  as  interest. 

The  Chairman.   Is  that  included  in  the  835.80  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  $35.80  [)er  acre  cost  of  produc- 
ing beets  if  you  charge  up  interest  upon  the  money  invested  in  your 
land  you  would  have  to  add  $(S  per  acre  ^ 
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Mr.  KusT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  ivS,  as  uit(Mest  upon  the  vahio  of  j^'our  land 
used  for  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  RrsT.  Yes,  sh. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  6  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  $100  per 
acre  for  that  part  of  your  farm  used  for  growing  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Deducting  th^-t  from  the  $19.20,  you  would  then 
have  a  net  profit  of  $13.20  per  acre — that  is,  after  receiving  interest 
upon  your  money  invested  in  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  j^ou  get  satisfactory  treatment  from  the  sugar 
companies  in  the  weighing  of  your  beets,  or  do  vou  weigh  your  beets 
yourself,  or  check  them  up,  or  how  do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  weigh  a  load  once  in  a  while — run  them  over  my  own 
scales  to  see  if  they  correspond — and  they  are  correct  every  time. 
I  only  now  and  then  would  weigh  a  load  to  keep  tab  to  see  if  their 
weigliing  was  correct. 

The  Chairman.  To  see  whether  they  were  giving  you  correct 
weight  ? 

Mj.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or,  to  see  if  their  weight  agreed  with  yours? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  asked  them  about  the  tare  until  I 
got  through,  and  it  was  always  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  you  must 
keep  the  weeds  out  ^ 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  $1S  per  acre  for  hand  hibor  keeps  the 
weeds  out  of  the  crop  ^ 

Mr.  Ri  ST.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  hoe  the  land  t 

Mr.  RrsT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (jiairmax.  That  leaves  the  land  in  better  shape  for  the  crops 
that  follow  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  A  great  deal. 

The  Chairma.v.  Do  you  rotate  the  crops  after  raising  beets  by 
putting  in  oats,  and  so  on  t 

Mr.  KrsT.  Oats  after  beets,  tlie  following  year,  and  seed  it  down 
after  oats. 

The  Chairman.  By  seeding  you  mean  hay  ^ 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  grass  seed. 

The  Chairman.  Seed  it  down  to  clover  or  timothv  ( 

Mr.  Ri'ST.  I  might  state  here  that  I  liad  one  22-acre  lot  that  I  had 
j)ut  mto  beets,  that  before  was  coven^l  with  Canada  thistles  in  a 
solid  mass,  and  we  had  three  verv'  Iieavy  rains  and  it  came  up  a  solid 
green  mat  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  The  thistles  came  up  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  4  acres  drowned  out  entirely,  but 
we  had  to  take  care  of  them,  hoe  all  of  them  out.  But  I  am  now  rid 
of  all  those  thistles,  and  it  is  clean  and  nice. 

The  Chairman.  Those  4  acres  were  in  vour  53:]  acres  <f 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  really  you  had  49  acres  of  beets  to  harvest,  on 
account  of  the  4  acres  drowning  out  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  started  to  tell  what  shape  that  left  the  land  in, 
where  the  thistles  were  in  the  22  acres. 

Mr.  Rust.  It  left  the  land  perfectly  clean.  I  don't  think  there 
were  any  at  the  time  of  lifting. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  thistles  at  all? 

Mr.  Rust.  No.  The  ground  is  in  better  shape  on  account  of  the 
lifting  every  24  inches,  too — ^going  down  so  deep  and  opening  up  the 
pores  of  the  soil.  We  figure  that  our  oats  will  yield  anywhere  from 
5  to  10  bushels  more  per  acre  after  beets  than  from  fall  plowing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  kind  of  labor  did  vou  have  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  They  were  Polacks,  but  residents  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  came  up  there  for  the  work  during  the  beet 
harvest  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  efficient  labor,  good  labor  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Real  good.  I  furnished  them  two  houses.  Two  families 
came  and  lived  in  the  houses.  They  were  90  days  in  doing  this  work, 
six  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Six  men  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Four  men  and  two  women. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  women  work  in  the  field,  too  ( 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  them  for  those  90 
davs'  work  ? 

Mr.,  Rust.  I  think  it  was  $967.50. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  For  90  days  work  by  four  men  and  two  women  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  they  do  any  other  work  during  those  90  days  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  and  worked  in  different  beet  fields 
by  the  day.     They  also  hoed  my  corn  at  $1.60  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  worked  m  your  corn  for  $1.50  per  day? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  my  oeans. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I^ow  much  time  during  those  90  days  did  they  spend 
in  your  cornfield,  or  how  much  did  you  pay  them  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  $56  for  my  corn,  though  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact 
number  of  days;  and  $25, 1  think  it  was,  that  I  paid  them  for  hoeing 
my  beans. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  $56  for  work  in  corn  and  $25  for  work  in  beans 
should  be  added  to  the  $967.50  as  the  amount  they  earned  from 
you?  ^ 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  they  work  for  anybody  else  during  that  time  'i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  out  and  worked  in  other  beets  at 
$1.50  per  day.  They  aLso  went  down  to  the  sugar  factory  and 
helped  them  there,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  the  number  of  days 
they  put  in  down  there.  They  had  the  opportimity  of  working  top- 
ping beets  for  neighbors,  but  they  went  back  to  Detroit  to  work  in  the 
automobile  works  on  account  of  the  weather  getting  bad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  any  of  this  foreign  help  that  worked  in  the  beet 
fields  live  in  or  about  Bay  City,  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Rust.  A  great  many. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Live  right  there  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir:  they  work  out  by  the  day  all  tluough  beet 
harvest. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  go  home  at  night  or  Hve  on  the  fai-m  where 
they  do  the  work  i 

Mr.  Rust.  A  good  many  Hve  on  the  farms  and  others  the  fanners 
take  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  their  homes  ? 

Mr.  RrsT.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  rule  is  to  ^o  and  get  them  and 
take  them  back  home  and  feed  them  dinner  andpay  $1.25  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRPNEY.  And  they  live  in  their  own  homes  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  their  breakfast  and  supper,  as  we  would  call  it  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  farmer  takes  them  to  and  from  their  work 
and  gives  them  their  dinner  and  pays  them  $1.25  per  day? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNfeY.  Do  you  ever  raise  beets  for  more  than  one  firm  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  your  treatment  by  the  factory  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  is  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  ?  Do 
you  remember  about  that? 

Mr.  Rust.  They  ran  from  14.S  to  19;  but  they  averaged  right 
through,  say,  16.5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  16.5^ 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  am  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  brought  you  for  53  J  acres  $55  per  acre  gross, 
about  $5.50  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  $5.57  per  ton  on  gross  weight,  wliich  was 
after  I  had  charged  uj)  for  my  freight  taken  out. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  You  have  to  pay  the  freiglit  from  the  weigh  station 
to  the  factory  there  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  does,  according  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  far  is  it  from  your  farm  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  it  isn^t  quite  3  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  So  if  you  were  to  deliver  your  beets  to  the  factory 
you  would  have  no  freight  to  be  charged  up,  of  course  ( 

Mr.  RusT.^Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  freight  charge  from  that  station? 

Mr.  Rust.  25  cents  |)er  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  pays  you  better  to  deliver  them,  on  cars  and 
deduct  tlie  25  cents  per  ton  freight  charge  than  it  would  to  haul  them 
directly  to  the  fac^)ry  for  that  25  cents  ? 

Mr.  lU'.sT.  Yes;  at  that  particular  time  our  time  was  worth  more 
than  the  extra  25  cents  per  ton.  I  did  not  cover  them  up,  but  had 
three  teams  and  hauled  them  as  fast  as  they  were  lifted.  I  lifted 
them  myself  and  the  three  teams  drew  them,  foreigners  topping  the 
beets,  so  tht\t  there  was  no  waste. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  your  croj)  is  a  fair  average  crop 
and  that  yoin*  treatment  by  the  sugar  factory  is  the  average  treat- 
ment accorded  the  average  farmer  in  that  vicinity? 

^^^.  lU'ST.  1  think  my  crof)  is  an  average  crop  for  this  year, 
althougli  it  is  ])elow  other  years.  Everybody  is  below  the  average 
croj)  this  year  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  a  good  many  of  these  beets  were  planted  earlv, 
and  very  heavy,  {)acking  rains  seemed  to  kind  of  stunt  the  early 
beets;  they  did' not  do  as  well.     The  treatment  was  good.     I  do  not 
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hear  any  complaints,  and  I  have  asked  as  to  that  of  a  good  many 
farmers.  Once  in  a  great  wliile  some  farmer  wants  to  get  more' than 
what  belongs  to  him;  ho  is,  of  course,  never  satisfied. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  anything  more  I  wisli  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  in  this  inquiry:  Did  you 
say  that  you  sowed  this  land  to  oats  after  the  beat  crop  is  taken  off? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes;  the  following  spring. 

Mr.  MalSy.  Do  you  plow  the  land  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  RtrsT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  there  would  be  the  additional  benefit  wliich  y«u 
reallv  get  the  following  year,  and  that  is  that  you  do  not  have  to  plow 
the  land.     How  do  you  handle  it;  cultivate  it? 

Mr.  Rust.  We  usually  spring-tooth  it  once,  which  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cultivator.  If  you  fall-plowed  this  land  you  would  nave 
to  spring- tooth  it  a  couple  of  times  more  to  gel;  it  in  as  good  condition. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  oats  to  the  acre  do  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  I  raised  35  bushels  to  the  acre  tliis  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  or  stock  in  the  sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir;  I  wish  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  your  people  have  any  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  connection  direct  or  indirect  or  in 
any  way  with  the  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  meeting  with  this 
gentleman  here  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him.  I  never  knew  Mr. 
Kust  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  It  would  make  no  difference  if 
you  had  known  him  all  your  life. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  just  wished  it  shown  that  these  are  not  picked  men. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Rust  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CABL  VOLC. 

(The  witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Vole,  wliere  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  In  Sebewaing,  Huron  County,  Mich. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Farmer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  \'icinity  of 
Sebewaing  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Fifty-six  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Fifty-six  years  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  I  was  born  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  were  born  at  Sebewaing? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you,  how  many  acres  of 
land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  160  acres  where  I  live,  and  I  have  another  80 
acres. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  improved  farm  land  ? 

Miv  VoLC.  It  is  improved,  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  I  have  raised  beets  for  12  years  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  during  that  time  raised  beets  for  more 
than  one  company  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  the  first  two  years  I  raised  and  shipped  beets  to 
the  Bay  City,  Mich.,  factory,  and  since  we  have  a  factory  in  Sebe- 
waing  I  always  raise  beets  lor  that  same  factory .^  It  is  the  same 
company,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  Tell,  in  your  own  way,  about  how  many  beets — and 
if  you  have  a  memorandum  of  it  refer  to  that — ^you  have  raised  every 
year  and  about  what  price  you  got  for  them.  You  can  state  how 
many  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  or  the  total  amount,  any  way  you  want 
to  put  it. 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  first  beets  I  raised  was  in  1900,  and  I  had  2  acres 
and  got  J 148  for  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $148  off  of  2  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  $148.  In  1901  I  had  5  acres  and  got  $396. 
In  1902  I  had  24  acres  and  they  fetched  me  $1,846.  The  next  two 
years  I  did  not  put  them  down. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the 
yield  during  the  next  two  years;  that  is,  during  the  years  1903  and 
1904  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  sir.  In  1905  I  had  26  acres  and  they  came  to 
$1,457.     In  1906  I  had  14  acres  and  received  $820  for  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  received  $820  for  14  acres  in  1906? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  $820.  In  1907  I  had  17  acres  and  they 
brought  me  $900.  In  1908  I  liad  20  acres  and  thev  brought  me  $1,250. 
In  1909  I  had  20  acres  and  they  brought  me  $1,613.  In  1910  I  had 
34  acres  and  they  brought  me  $2,638.45.  In  1911  I  had  43  acres  and 
they  came  up  to  $3,612. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  can  you  give  us  about  the  average  price  per 
acre  that  you  received  for  that  beet  crop  during  all  those  years  you 
have  named,  or  what  your  profit  was  above  the  cost,  and  what  that 
cost  was  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Tlie  whole  amount  received  for  those  years  I  have 
named  came  up  to  $14,674.45. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  years  is  that  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  That  is  for  10  years.  Tliat  shows  an  average  per  vear 
of  $65.21. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  produce  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  expense  to  grow  1  acre  is— 

Plowing  the  ^und  twice $3. 00 

Harrow  it  twice;  that  is,  to  pulverize  it  twice  and  roll  it 2. 00 

Sow  seed 50 

Cultivate  it  four  times  during  the  summer 2. 50 

Fifteen  pounds  seed 1. 50 

Lifting  the  beets 1. 00 

Haul  beets  to  factory 6. 00 

Hand  labor 20.00 

Total 36.  50 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  total  cost  per  acre  to  raise  and  market 
the  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir.  Take  this  expense  off  from  tiie  price  of  $65.21 
leaves  me  $28.71  per  acre  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  average  profit  for  10  years? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  that  if  you  were  to  deduct  anything  for  rent 
of  your  land  it  would  still  make  a  further  reduction?  Ycu  have  not 
included  anything  for  rent  of  your  land. 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  I  didn't  deduct  anything  as  rent  for  the  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  do  you  feure  the  rent  of  your  land 
should  be  worth  per  acre  per  year?  Wnat  do  you  figure  your  land 
to  be  worth  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  About  $140. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  if  you  deducted  6  per  cent  on  $140  per  acre 
that  would  leave  you  the  net  profit  from  your  beet  crop  after  paying 
all  expenses  and  allowing  interest  on  your  investment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  rental  value  of  your  land  at  6  per  cent  on  a 
valuation  of  $140  per  acre  would  mean  $8.40  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  mean  a  still  further  deduction  from  the 
profit  of  $28.71  of  $8.40.  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $20.31  after  giving  you 
6  ner  cent  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  your  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  net  return  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Over  and  above  the  interest  on  your  investment  in 
the  land  used  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  sugar  factories 
in  the  matter  of  settlement  or  treatment  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  how  much  per  ton  do  you  get  for  your  beets  ? 
What  percentage  of  sugar  is  there  in  your  beets;  do  you  remember 
that  ?    What  is  the  test  ? 

Mr.  VoLO.  Well,  the  average  test  was  16  per  cent  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  this  last  year,  1911  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  it  above  18  per  cent  and  18 J  per 
cent,  and  a  couple  of  loads  came  down  to  14  J  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  got  around  $6  per  ton  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Something  like  that;  some  over  that  and  some  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  began  OTowing  beets  on  your  land  12 
years  ago,  what  was  a  fair  valuation  for  your  land  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  foLc.  The  value  has  increased  about  50  ner  cent.  Ten  years 
ago  80  acres  sold  for  $5,000  in  my  neighborhooa. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  $62.50  per  acre? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir.     That  same  land  sold  last  spring  for  $11,000. 
A  few  years  ago  40  acres  were  sold  for  $2,400,  and  that  same  tract  was 
sold  last  winter  for  $6,000.     Here  is  the  deed  to  another  piece  that  \ 
was  sold  in  1893  for  $800,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1900,  it  was  sold    "^ 
for  $1,500,  and  in  1910  I  bought  the  same  piece  of  land  and  paid 
$6,500  for  it.    These  are  the  deeds  right  here  U'om  1893  down  to  date. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  consider  that  land  to  b©  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.   $9,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  increase  ? 

Mr.  VoLC,   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  value  largely  to 
the  introdutjtion  of  the  beet  crop  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  if  it  wouldn't  have  been  for  the  beets  the  land 
wouldn't  be  up  at  that  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  there  a  good  many  beets  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  home? 

Mr.  VoLC.  That  is  the  main  crop,  what  we  are  raising  all  the  way 
down  as  far  as  40  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  raise  more  than  one  crop  oflf  the  same 
land  without  rotating  vour  crops  and  putting  some  other  crop  on 
that  particular  piece  of  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Do  you  mean  beets  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  have  tried  it  for  several  years  with  beets,  but  it  didn^t 
do  very  good.  •' 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  You  should  rotate  your  crops? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  have  only  one  crop  of  beets  and  the  second 
year  have  a  failure  probably.  Once  in  a  while  you  may  get  fair  beets 
the  second  time,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  crop  do  you  follow  on  the  land  after  having 
beets  planted  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  What  we  liave  followed  beets  with  so  far  is  barley 
and  oats. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  then  you  follow  with  what  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  With  barley  or  oats  the  first  year,  and  then  we  put  on 
wheat,  and  then  seed  it  down  to  clover  and  take  oflf  a  crop  of  hay. 
After  that  we  pasture  tlie  land  or  turn  the  clover  under  and  put 
corn  in. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  then  follow  again  with  beets? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Yes,  sir;,  after  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Corn  does  best  on  sod  land? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  I  used  to  be  a  farmer  myself  and  remember  that 
much  of  it. 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  far  is  your  farm  from  the  railroad  ?  Or,  in 
other  words,  how  far  do  you  have  to  haul  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Voi.c.  Just  3  miles  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  deliver  them  right  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  deliver  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEW  How  far  do  they  generally  raise  beets  from  a  factory 
or  from  a  weigh  station;  or,  how  many  miles  off  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Before  they  had  a  weigh  station  on  the  Michigan  Central 
line  they  hauled  them  10,  12,  or  15  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  did  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir.  Now  they  have  a  weigh  station  every  2^ 
miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  quite  expensive  to  haul  beets  10  or  15  miles  ? 

Mr.  Voi.c.  Yes;  but  they  raise  beets  all  the  same. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  get  a  better  crop',  do  you  tliink,  when  vou 
rotate  your  beets,  barley,  or  oats,  sow  grass  seed,  and  so  on,  tnan 
when  you  didn^t  put  in  Deets  at  all  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  puts  the  land  in  better  shape  for  the  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  in  far  better  shape,  and  you  don't  need  to  plow 
it  in  the  following  spring.  The  £^round  has  just  settled  down  good, 
and  it  is  kept  clean,  and  you  can  follow  with  a  good  crop.  So  that  in 
addition  to  the  profit  that  you  get  out  of  your  beet  crop  it  adds  value 
to  the  other  crops  on  account  or  the  improved  state  of  cultivation  and 
absence  of  weeds,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  farm  values  in  that  vicinity  have  advanced  to  the 
prices  you  have  given  us  since  beets  began  to  be  raised  in  that  vicinity, 
that  has  aflFectea  other  farms  as  well  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Just  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  that  farm  lands  have  advanced  how 
much  per  acre,  or  what  has  been  the  percentage  of  advance  since 
they  began  raising  beets  there  generally  in  that  vicinity,  and  what 
portion  of  it  has  been  due  to  the  raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  I  would  tliink  50  per  cent  is  the  increase  on  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Do  3'ou  think  that  that  is  largely  due  to  the  raising 
of  beets  rather  than  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Mostly  all  of  it  is  on  account  of  raising  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  After  planting 'to  beets  it  leaves  just  that  many 
acres  of  land  less  in  the  neighborhood  to  bo  planted  to  outs  and  other 
crops,  and  consequently  curtails  otlior  crops  and  makes  them  more 
valuable,  docs  it  not  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  a  lesser  number  of  acres  in  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  and  so  on,  than  you  would  have  had  before  you  raised  beets, 
with  a  coiise(|uent  scarcity  of  those  otlier  articles  and  advance  in 
price  for  them,  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  price  of  grain  has  increased  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.   FoRDNEY.  In  that  same  time? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  raising  beets,  so  many  acres  of 
land  being  devoted  to  beet  raising  and  less  grain  being  raised,  the 
price  has  advanced.  ' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  ever  had  any  unsatisfactoiy  dealings  with 
the  sugar  factories,  or  have  they  always  treated  you  well  ? 

Mr.  VOLC.  Always  treated  me  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  V'ou  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  never  had  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  always  had  them  to  give  you  what  you 
were  entitled  to? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pay  you  promptly,  do  they? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Yes,  sir;  promptly.      , 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  they  aid  you  in  getting  farm  labor  if  it  is  scarce  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  will  send  you  men  if  you  ask  for  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  hunt  them  up  and  send  them  out. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  advance  money  to  any  farmers  in  your 
part  of  the  coimtry  in  case  they  need  money  to  take  care  of  their  Deet 
crop  1 

Mr.  VoLC.  Ye8;  they  will  advance  you  money  if  you  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  charge  you  what  rate  of  interest  on  that 
money  while  it  is  loaned  to  you  f 

Mr.  VoLC.  They  did  charge  5  per  cent  up  to  this  last  year,  when 
they  took  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  charged  you  6  per  cent  from  the  time  you  got 
your  money  until  you  delivered  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  deduct  that  money  they  advanced,  with 
6  per  cent  interest  1 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  about  the  same  rate  of  interest  at  which 
you  get  money  from  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  we  don't  get  it  for  6  per  cent  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  don't  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. ' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliat  rate  of  interest  do  the  banks  charge  you? 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  charge  now.  I  don't 
get  any  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  tlidn't  know.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  don't  have  to  get  it;  that  you  don't  have  to  borrow  money.  Do 
you  make  any  use  of  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  We  feed  them  to  the  cattle. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  figure  that  they  are  of  some  value? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  liow  much  per  acre  are  they  worth  to  you 
for  feed  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  About  $4  or  $5.  If  you  drive  the  cattle  into  the  beet 
field  aftor  the  !)etts  have  been  hauled  out  it  does  not  take  them  long  to 
fatten  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  turn  them  into  the  field  and  allow  them  to  pick 
up  the  beet  leaves  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  do  the  beet  leaves  lay  in  the  fall  before 
they  become  unfit  for  food  for  stock  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  How  long  can  they  lay  in  the  field  and  feed 
cattle  on  them  after  thev  are  cut  off  from  the  oeets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  spoil  in  a  little  while  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No;  cattle  can  run  in  there  all  winter. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  live  on  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Unless  they  get  covered  up  with  snow,  of  course? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  thev  get  covered  up  with  snow  and  you  turn  your 
cattle  into  the  beet  field  in  the  spring  will  they  then  eat  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  spoilt  by  spring  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  they  nave  to  be  covered  by  spring. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  neighborhood 
seeling  beet  tops;  and  if  so,  how  much  do  they  get  for  them  per  acre  t 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  nobody  sells;  they  all  want  them  for  themselves. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  have  c&ttle,  sheep,  and  so  e<i  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationaUty  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Vole  ?    Or, 
where  were  you  born,  did  you  say  m  this  country  t 

Mr.  VoLC.  In  Sebewaing,  Huron  County,  Mich.  Yes,  sir,  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationahty  are  you,  or  to  what  race  do  you 
belong  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  German. 

The  Chairman.  Your  people  were  Germans? 

Mr.  VoLC,  Yes,  sir;  came  from  Wurttemburg. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  of  these  beet-sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLC,  No  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  lend  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Sometimes;  when  I  got  a  family  and  would  be  short  of 
money  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  then  get  it  from  the  sugar  factory  1 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  any  more  money  for  your  beets 
than  they  payyou  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well  [the  witness  hesitates]. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  getting  enough  for  your 
beets? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  I  am  getting  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  want  any  more  for  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLO.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  need  not  answer  it.  I  realize  that  it  is 
human  nature  to  want  all  one  can  get. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  as  conditions  now  are  if  you  are 
let  alone  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  Uke  to  have  any  less  money  for 
your  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  now  excuse 
Mr.  Vole,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

It  is  now  about  time  to  take  a  recess,  and  before  doin^  so  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  telegram  received  by  me 
to-day  from  Brush,  Colo.,  signed  by  a  committee  on  resolutions  of 
the  beet  growers  of  that  district. 

Brush,  Colo.,  January  8. 

Chairman  Congressional  Committee  Investigating  Sugar  Trust, 

Washington  y  D.  C: 

The  attitude  of  the  beet  growers  in  this  district  relative  to  the  Coumbs  testimony 
before  your  committee  is  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  we  ask  to  be 
made  a  part  of  your  record: 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  beet  growers  of  the  Brush  district  in  mass  meeting 
assembled: 

18869— No.  42—12 8 
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Whereas  the  Hard  wick  coiiimittee  has  seea  fit  to  summoiiH  a  committee  representing 
the  beet  growers  of  (>>lorado  before  the  congressional  committee;  and 

Whereas  said  committee,  consisting  of  E.  U.  Coumbs,  Albert  Dakan,  and  James 
Bodkin,  did  appear  before  the  said  congressional  committee;  and 

Whereas  the  press  attempted  to  and  did  garble  and  make  e  en^ational  reports  con  • 
ceming  said  testimony;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  beet  growers  of  the  Brush  district  in  mass  meeting  assembled, 
believe  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Coumbs  especially,  has  rendered  all  the  oeet  growers 
a  great,  honest,  and  fearless  service  in  presenting  tlie  facts  as  they  existed  relative 
to  the  sugar  beet  and  the  beet-sugar  industry:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  beet  growers  of  the  Brush  district,  condemn  the  action  of  all 
newspapers,  real -estate  exchanges,  commercial  clubs,  or  individuals  who  attempt  to 
refute,  weaken,  or  belittle  the  committee  or  the  evidence  produced  as  unjust,  unwar- 
ranted, and  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  of  the  farmer  and  the  growers  of  beet«»,  who  create 
the  major  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  State  and  Nation  upon  which  they  subsist;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Coumbs  the  peerless  champion  of  our  cause,  a 
man  of  sterling  abilitv  and  integrity,  the  one  man  who  could  render  so  valuable 
service;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate,  commend,  and  accord  to  him  our  highest  appre- 
ciation for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  beet  growers. 

h.  w.  twomley. 
James  Bolinoer, 
L.  A.  Matteson, 

Resolution  Committee. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Jan.  10,  1912,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Sl^EciAL  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Suoar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  CI,  January  10, 1912. 

TBSSIMOHT  OF  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT. 

(The  witness  dulv  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  WilJett,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  last  just 
before  the  holidays  I  understood  that  at  the  request  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  you  would  prepare  certain  tabulated  state- 
ments and  present  them  at  a  later  hearing.  .Are  you  now  prepared 
to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  am  now  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  order  to  correct  tne  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  begini  let  me  ask  Mr.  Willett  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Veiy  well:  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  on 

Eage  3152  of  the  printed  record  of  our  hearings,  under  date  of  Decem- 
er  6,  1911,  being  pamphlet  No.  38,  in  which  it  is  made  to  appear  the 
following: 

The  Chairman.  But,  like  all  other  domestic  favorites  of  the  tariff  law,  the  domestic 
people  charge  as  much  as  foreign  people  do? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes.  The  refining  companies  in  New  York  control  the  domestic 
Tefiners  in  California  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  and  control  the  market. 

What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  correctness  of  that 
record,  or  is  it  correct  as  printed  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Mr.  Fordney  tells  me  that  he  made  the  remark 
instead  of  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  correct,  as  you  now  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  answer  was  Mr.  Fordney's  instead  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing such  a  reply  to  such  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  now  please  furnish  the  tables  you  were 
requested  to  furnish  at  our  hearings  before  the  hoUdays. 

Mr.  Willett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  several  tables  in- 
tended to  answer  questions  asked  by  the  committee  at  my  former 
hearing.     If  convement,  I  will  enter  them  now. 

Hearings  No.  37,  page  3067,  I  said:  '*My  theory  is  that  there  was 
a  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate."    On  investigation  I  find  there  was 
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no  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate  and  Table  No.  1  (WPW),  which  I 
submit  herewith,  explains  what  became  of  the  large  surplus  of  800,000 
tons  and  also  rives  the  exact  figures  relating  to  denciencies  men- 
tioned by  mys3f  on  page  3068,  when  I  said,  *^I  will  give  you  the 
exact  figijres  if  I  have  a  Tittle  time." 

I  suggest  here  that  if  th^se  several  tables  could  hb  put  In  priat 
to-night,  so  they  could  be  before  the  committee,  or  while  I  am  nere, 
it  might  be  of  service.  I  have  not  had  time  to  have  them  typewrit- 
ten, but  the  printer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  copying  thei^  as  I  pre- 
sent them. 

European  statistics  of  the  six  principal  countries  signatorv  to  the 
Brussels  convention — namely,  Germany,  Austria,  France.  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  United  Kingdom — are  very  completely  kept,  out  are,  as 
a  rule,  correct^  considerably  during,  perhaps,  12  months  following 
their  date  of  first  issue. 

Russian  statistics  are  less  completely  kept,  but  are,impro.vixi|^  con- 
siderably s  The  Government  keeps  a  vct^  close  checK  upon  the 
industiry  and  advances  a  program  for  the  distribution  of  eaen  year's 
produQuon. 

Little  or  no  atte;i)pt  is  made  to  keep  statistics  of  the  other  and 
smaller  countries  of  Europe,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Brussels 
convention  while  others  do  uot.  About  the  only  statistics  of  these 
coQAtries  are  those  of  production  and  the  exports  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  waose  exports  are  reported  in  detail. 


Comparison  of  authorities  for  19tO-ili  six  principal  countries ^  proving  (hat  tlie  estimates: 

of  crops  were  practically  correct^  and  their  disposition. 

(See  HeftriogS,  p.  S006.) 


Stock  Sept.  1.. 

Imports 

I*roduction 

Total  supplies. 
Stock  Aug.  31 . 

deliveries 

Export 

Consumption: 

Calculated. 

Given 


\foIasse!!,  cdlcnlated,  imports 

over  exports 

Consumption,  less  molasses.... 


Year  Sept.  1-Aug.  ?.l. 


I 

IPIO-U, 

LIchi. 

September 

ngures. 


2 

1910-11, 
Czamifcow. 


Tons. 

538, 5(W 
2,.'i3ti,:»3(i 
;i,;«4,42o 
.S,429,.')2<) 

570,240 
7,853,:^ 
2,75,^502 


Tons. 

«?J,000 
2.203,U00 
5,2W,(K)0 
8,146,000 

(i(3C,000 
",480,000 
2,5711,000 


5,097,778       4,904,000 
5,0B4,(»0U       4,WJ5,000 


3 

1910-11. 

from  other 

data. 


Ton». 

071,000 
2,251,513 
5„323,V34 

8,246,447 
(k<<8,0yc 

7,557,757 
2, 481,  MP 

5,070.148 
4,82tf,»)9 

4,8JW,291 

07,163 
5,008,985 


4 

1910-11, 

Licht, 

Dec.  15 

figures. 


T9n*. 

cm,  320 

>2,536,5.'XI 

5,375,12^ 

S,  .152, 082 

044,^95 

7,908,087 

»  2,755,502 

5,252,585 
S, 117, 489 


1M»>10, 
Licht. 


Tom, 

579,491 

7,^,248 

939,  R» 

fi,944„680 

2,2a2^<M5 

4,(»2,035 
4,074,674 


Licht. 


654,204 
2,H68,Ma 
4»761,17S 
7,.779,316- 

679,491 
7,190,K24 
a,  490, 852 

4,708.972 
^712,317 


»  Figures  of  September. 
Countries-  Germany,  Austria,  France.  Belgium,  Holland,  United  Kingdom. 

C0MT»AniSON'    OP   AUTHORITIES   TO   SHOW   UENBRAL   AQKEBMENT   IN   THE  DISTRfBlITION 

OF  THE    UUO-ll   BEET  CROP. 

Column  1,  F.  0.  Licht's  fitjureH  from  Monthly,  September,  1011.  fW'.  AG.,  Oct. 
11,  1911.) 

Column  2,  Cearnikow  figiires  from  September  21,  Iftll,  using  all  figures  from  main- 
table,  taking  October  to  Augunt,  adding  last  September  (1910),  and  allowance  for 
conversion  to  raw  value. 
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Column  3  made  up  from  other  data. 

Stock,  W.  &  6.,  pBge  4(M,  found  from  total  stock  by  4eductiaig  8um  of  Cuba  and 
United  States. 

Production,  latest  factory  estimate  ufdng  F.  O.  Licht  for  countries  not  coveted  by 
factorieB.    (<See  W.  4  G.,  Jan.  11,  1911.) 

Imports,  sum  of  tomes  for  United  Kingdom  from  IntomatacHial  Svjgar  Journal*  Sep- 
tember, lail,  and  January,  191€:  G^nnaziy,  W.  4  G.,  mge  451;  meoe,  W.  &  ^., 
pa2e  464;  Austria,  none;  Holland,  W.  A  G.,  page  4§1;  BeloiuBi,  I>iHit0che  Zucker- 
inauBtrifl,  October  6, 1911.  All  fiffuxes  reduced  to  raw  value  oy  addkig  11  per  cent  to 
jeflned  and  one-half  weight  of  molasses. 

E^xports,  sanae  as  impoirto  and  Austria.    (W.  Jc  G.,  p.  421.) 


Muana, 


CROP  YEAR  SEPT.  1-AUG.31. 
IFigurea,  F.  O.  LIcht  and  offldal.    Valoed  as  raw.    Tons  of  2,204  poonds.] 


Results. 


1.  Productloii 

2.  Stock,  Sept.  1, 1910,  1909, 1908. 
5.  Imp(^rta. 

4.  8api>I|^ 

5.  Consumptlom 

6.  Kxaorto. 

7.  Deliveries 

«.  Stock,  Ang.  31, 1911, 1910, 1909. 


1910->11 


2,140,000 
57,993 


2,197,993 
1.302,270 

350,181 
1,661,451 

A86,548 


1909-10 


1,  l^lv,  BOo 

344,653 


1,471,506 
1,315,260 

98,244 
1,413,513 

57,993 


Diflerenoe, 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+1,013,147 
-    286,660 


+ 
+ 
+ 


726,487 
13,399 
261,337 
247,938 
478,549 


1908-9 


1,243>533 
504,813 


1,748,346 
1,108,663 

285,040 
1,403,603 

344,653 


Difference. 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+896v467 
-446,820 


+440,647 
+193,617 
+  64,141 
+257,768 
+191,889 


PR08PBCT8, 1011-12. 


1911-12 

1 

1910-11 

Difference,  i 
1911-12  abd  ' 

mo-ii.    ; 
-  90.000 ; 

+478,549 

1909-10 

Dfffer^oe. 

191 M2  end 

1009-10. 

'9.  Estimated  vrodnetioo 

2,060,000 
536,542 

3>  140,000 
57,993 

1,126,853 
344,653 

+    923.  U7 

Stock.  Seot,  1 

+     191.889 

Ttodactton  and  stock 

2.586,542 

2,197,993 

388,549  1 

1,471,506 

+1,115,036 

POSSIBLE  SURPLUS,  BASED  ON  EXPECTED  CROP.  AND  OFFICIAL  PROGRAM. 


1911-12 


10.  Consumption  allowed  for. 

11.  ExpMt  ooattneent  west. . 

12.  Allowance  Finland 

.13.  AUowaoee  Persia 


Defliveries  allowed . 


.  KxoesB,  Sept.  1,  1011, 1910,  1900.... 
Wr  Invtolable  reeerve 


Surplus  stock  (tied  up). 


1,296.480 

222,000 

53,502 

80,244 


1.661,226 


025.316 
142,0M 


783,236 


Actual. 
Actual. 
Actual. 


1910-11 


1,302,270 

221,227 

49,229 

88,725 


1.661.461 


536,542 
145.385 


391,157 


Ditfcrence. 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 


-  5,790 

+  773 

+  4,273 

+  519 


225 


+388.774 
—    3,306 


+392.079 


SUPPLIES — ^SOURCES  OF  DATA   AND   EXPLANATIONS — RUSSIA. 

1.  ProduciiDn,  1900-10,  1908-^,  from  table  in  F.  O.  Licht's  Monthly,  April  21, 1911 . 
Production,  1910-11,  from  F.  0.  Licht's  latest  estimate,  December  15, 19ll.     (W.  & 

<}.,  J4U1.  4, 1912.) 

2.  Stock,  September  1,  1909,  1908,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 
Stock,  September  1, 1910»  F.  O.  Licht.  November  17, 1911. 

3.  lii»ports>  F.  0.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 
5.  Consumption,  calculated. 

«.  Exports,  1909-10,  1906-9,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21, 1911. 

6-10.  l)xports,  1910-11,  Circulaire  Hebdomadaire,  November  14,  1911. 
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8.  Stock,  August  31,  1909,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21, 1911. 

Stock,  August  31,  1910  and  1911,  F.  O.  Licht,  November  17,  1911. 

9.  Production,  1911-12,  from  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  estimate,  December  15,  1911.  (W. 
A  G.,  Jan.  4,  1912.) 

10.  Consumption,  1911-12,  allowance  according  to  the  oflScial  proeram  for  1911-12, 
as  printed  in  W.  &  Q.,  October  5, 1911,  plus  11  per  cent  to  convert  into  raw. 

12-13.  Exports,  1911-12,  to  Persia  and  Finland,  same  source.  Tlie  exports  given 
for  1910-11  in  same  article  are  not  usable,  as  they  are  the  official  allowance  for  such 
purpose  last  year  and  not  the  actual.  Owing  to  high  prices  and  trouble  in  Persia 
these  are  liable  to  be  smaller,  if  an}rthvng. 

11.  Exports,  1911-12,  to  convention  countries,  full  200,000  tons  allowed  valued  as 
raw,  the  allowance  given  on  authority  being  valued  as  refine. 

16.  Inviolable  reserve,  1910-11,  F.  0.  Licht,  November  17,  1911. 
Inviolable  reserve,  1911-12,  same  source  as  consumption,  1911-12. 

17.  Surplus  stocks;  from  these  may  be  deducted  later  any  amount  over  200,000 
tons  which  Russia  may  later  be  allowed  by  the  Brussels  convention  to  export  during 
1911-12. 

All  Europe, 

,  CROP  YEAR  SEPT.  1-AUO.  31. 

[Figures  calculated.    Valued  as  raws.    Tons,  2,204  pounds.] 


1910-11 


1.  Production 

2.  Stock,  Sept.l 

3.  Imports 

4.  Supplies 

5.  Consumption 

6.  Exports 

7   Deliveries 

Stock,  Aug.  31,1911, 1910,' iwQ. 


8,095,000 
596,561 

3,035,091 
11,726,662 

7,499,178 

3,114,683 
10.613.861 

1,112,791 


Difference, 
1910-11  and 

Difference, 

1909-10       ' 

1906-9 

1910-11  and 

6,136,911 

1909-10. 
+1,958,060 

190&-9. 

0.543.866 

+1,651.135 

924,144 

-    327,683 

1,150,017 

-    562,456 

2,696,442  , 

+    338.649 

2,894,002 

+    140.999 

9,767,497 

+  1,969.155 

10.506,974 

+1,129,678 

6,800,657 

+    698,521 

6,886,938 

+    612.240 

2,360,279  ' 

+    754,404 

2,786,802 

+    328,791 

9,160,936 

+1.462.925 

9,072,830 

+    941.031 

506,561 

+    516,230 

924,144 

+    188.647 

PROSPECTS  1911-12. 


1911-12 


1910-11 


9.  Estimated  production !       6,250,000 

Stock,  Sept.l I       1.112.791 

Production  and  stock i       7, 362, 791 


8,095,000 

596,561 

8.601,561 


Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 


-1,845,000 
+  616.230 
-1,328,770 


1909-10 


Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1909-10. 


6,136,911 

924.144 

7,061,055 


+113,089 
+188.  G47 
+301.730 


STATISTICS  BASED  ON  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


Production  and  stock,  191 1-12 

Impcnts,  1910-11 

Supplies 

Consumption,  1910-11 

Surplus  stock 

Exports 

Deficit 

16.  Tied  up  in  Russia 

Artificial  deficit 


1910-11 


7.362,791 
3,036,041 
10,397,882 
7,499,178 
2,898,704 
3,114,683 
-216.979 
783,236 
-999.215 


1910-11  and 
1909-10. 


1909-10 


1909-10 
Excess. 


10,397.882 
6,800,657 
3,597.235 
2,360.279 
+  1,236,946 
783.236 
+453,710 


1909-10 


1900-10 


1900-10 
Excess. 


1900-10 


7,302,301 

2,696.442 

10,069,233. 

6,886,«nr 

3,172,306 
2,360.270 
+813.016 
783,«» 
+  38.780 


SUPPLIES — SOURCES   OP  DATA   AND   EXPLANATIONS — ALL   EUROPE. 


1.  Production,  1910-11,  1909-10,  1908-9,  F.  O.  Licht's  estimate,  November  17, 
1911.    (W.  &  G.,  Dec.  7,  1911.) 

2.  Stock,  six  principal  countries  and  Russia.  Stock  in  other  smaller  countries  is 
small,  anyway,  as  they  are  either  importers  of  sugar  or  simply  supply  themselves,  and 
is  also  considered  to  change  but  little  from  year  to  year. 

3.  Imports,  six  countries  and  Russia  and  +498,555,  337,743,  and  530,159  tons  in  the 
three  years,  respectively,  which  is  the  total  exports  to  the  leaser  countries  of  Europe^ 
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valued  as  raws,  from  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Ruasia,  as  reported  by 
the  best  authorities  and,  except  Russia,  printed  in  W.  &  G.  of  November  9,  1911; 
November  16, 1911;  and  October  19, 1911.  Russia  is  from  Circulaire  Hebdomandaire 
November  14,  1911.  A  few  thousand  tons  exported  from  United  Kingdom  are  disre- 
garded, as  they  and  the  small  amount  of  cane  sugar  imported  into  uiese  countries, 
ngures  for  which  are  unobtainable,  are  considered  to  about  equal  the  small  exports 
made  by  several  of  them. 

5.  Consumption  calculated,  all  other  figures  beinff  obtained  from  authority. 

6.  Exports,  six  countries  and  Russia,  see  imports  for  reason  for  not  considering  other 
countries. 

9.  Estimated  production,  1911-12,  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  estimate,  December  17,  1911. 
(W.  &  G.,  Jan.  4,  1912.) 

16.  Stocks  '*tied  up  in  Russia,"  surplus  stocks  remaining  there  which  can  only  be' 
freed  by  action  of  the  Brussels  convention. 

In  consideri^  prospects  for  1911-12,  figures  based  on  imports  of  1910-11  and 
deliveries  of  1909-10  would  seeni  to  most  nearly  approximate  conditions  §s  given  in 
second  column. 

All  Europe — EzporU  to  other  countries. 

[Used  in  aU-Europe  dau.    Valued  as  raw.    See  W.  &  O.,  Oct.  10, 1911.  Nov.  9,  16,  1011,  and  Deutsche 

Zuckerindustrie.    Tons— 2,204.6  pounds.] 


To- 


Swltxerland. 


Turkey. 


Denmark 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Balkan  States.. 

Greece 

Italy 

Finland 

Other  countries. 


Total 

Imports  to  6  countries . 


Total  imports,  all  Europe, 


From- 


Franoe... 
Germany. 
Austria.. 
Russia... 
Austria.. 
France. . . 
Germany. 

do... 

do... 

Austria.. 

do... 

do... 

Russia... 
France... 
Germany, 


1910-11 


8,000 

34,000 

86,686 

83,757 

106,000 

7.000 

7,M0 
42,100 

9,000 
21,460 
22,323 

5,500 
40,229 

4,000 
12,000 


408,665 
2,536,536 


3,035,091 


190»-10 


14,000 
20,000 
56,000 

2,400 
83,600 

7,000 
25,000 
41,000 

4,600 
15,000 
30,000 

2,200 
23,843 

4,000 

4,200 


337,743 
2,358,600 


2,696,442 


1908-4 


20,000 

25,000 

57,000 

80,000 

72,000 

11,000 

26,000 

35,000 

17,000 

23,000 

23,000 

5,000 

127,159 

4,000 

5.000 


530,160 
2,363,033 


2,894,092 


Supplies y  six  principal  countries ^  showing  where  large  crop  of  1910-11  went. 

CROP  YEARS  SEPT.  1-AUG.  31. 
[All  figures  Itom  F.  O.  Licht.    Valued  as  raws.    Tons,  2,204  pounds.) 


Results. 


Production 

Stock,  Sept.  1.. 

Imports 

Supplies 

Consumption. . 

Exports 

Deuverles 

Stock,  Aug.  8L 


1910-11 


5,354,425 
538.568 
2.536,536 
8,429.529 
5.097,778 
2,755,502 
7,853,280 
576,249 


1909-10 


4,545.058 
579.491 
2,358,699 
7.483,248 
4.682,035 
2,262,085 
6,944,680 
538,568 


Difference, 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+709,367 
-  40,923 
+177,837 
+946,281 
+306,233 
+499,467 
+798,700 
+  47,681 


190»-9 


4,761,178 
654,204 
2,363,983 
7,779,315 
4,706,972 
2,490,852 
7,109,824 
579,491 


Difference, 
1910-11  and 
•1906-0. 


+503,247 
-115,636 
+172,608 
+650,214 
+384,322 
+264,650 
+655,456 
-    3,242 


Estimate,  Dec.  17,  production. 
Stock,  Sept.  1 


ESTIMATES. 


1911-12 


3,670,000 
576,249 


4.246,249 


1910-n 


5,354,425 
538,568 


Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 


-1,684.425 
+      37,681 


5.892.993  I     -1.646,744 


1909-10 


4,545.058 
679,491 


5,124,549 


Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1909-10. 


-875,058 
-    3,242 


-878,300 
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SuppHes,  fix  prvncipal  countries ,  showing  where  Utrge  crop  of  1910-11  went — Contmued. 

PROflPSCTS,  1«11>I2. 
(Statistics  showing  passible  deficit  based  on  figures  of  two  procading  years.) 


Production  and  stock.  1911-12. 

Imports,  1010-11 

Supplies 

Consumption,  1910-11 

Surpkw 

Exports,  1910-11 

De&tit 


1910-11 


4,246,249 

6,782,785 
5,097,778 
!,«5,0(!7 
2,755,502 
1,018,105 


'  1910-11  and 
1909-16 


1909-10 

iaw^io 


I 


6,782,785 
4,682,<»5 
?.  100, 750 
a,2l2,IBS 

lii.aa 


19Qfr-U) 


1900-10 


4. 240. 249 

2rS5a,e99 

4,6R2»03.i 

2,00,913 

2.263,«S 

130^130 


8UPP1*1B8 — laXPhAXIATimY. 

Six  piincipal  countries,  wiiich  are  Germany,  Auatria-Hungary,  France,  Bel^^itim> 
Holland,  United  Kingdom. 

All  figures  from  F.  O.  Licht.  All  those  for  1910-11,  1909-10,  1908-9  from  Monthly, 
September,  1911— W.  A  G.,  October  11,  1911. 

(a)  This  gfives  production  1910-11,  5,354,425  toas,  which  waft  increased  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1911,  to  6,375,126  tons  (W.  &  G.,  Dec.  28,  1911). 

(5)  This  g:ives  stocks,  September  1,  1911,  588,568;  1910,  579,491;  1909,  654,204, 
which  on  December  15,  1911,  werechanged  to  644,895;  1910,  641,320;  1909,  666,301. 

F.  0.  Licht,  December  15,  1911,  gives  no  oth^  changes,  for  instance,  for  imports 
and  exports,  aod  consequently  does  not  balance.  Therefore,  as  the  changes  are 
either  slight  or  counterbalanced  by  similar  changes  in  other  years,  it  seemed  better 
to  use  the  table  which  did  balance  than  to  estimate  for  differences. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  new  stock  figures  compare  more  closely  with  Cgamikaw 
than  did  the  others. 

Figures  of  production  for  1911-12  are  from  Licht's  latest  estimate  of  December  17, 
1911  (W.  <fc  G.,  Jan.  4, 1912). 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  1911-12,  the  second  (middle)  column  would  seem 
to  most  nearly  approximate  the  conditions  of  this  year,  although,  of  course,  exports 
will  probably  show  even  greater  reductions. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  What  do  these  tables  refer  to,  stating  it  as  briefly  as 
you  can  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  refer  to  the  European  statistics^  a  comparison 
of  authorities  for  1910-11,  proving  that  the  estimates  of  crops  were 
practically  correct  and  what  became  of  them.  Another  table  shows 
the  statistics  for  Russia,  which  is  outside  of  the  European  countries, 
so  called  convention  countries.  Another  table  shows  crop  year 
1910-11  compared  with  crop  year  1909-10,  all  of  Europe,  including 
Russia.  Another  table  shows  the  exports  to  other  countries,  from 
all  Europe,  convention  countries,  into  nonconvention  countries. 
Those  countries  into  which  cfxports  from  Europe  were  made  were: 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Balkan  States, 
Greece,  Italy,  Finland,  and  other  nonproducing  countries.  Another 
table  shows  the  supplies  of  the  six  principal  countries  of  Europe,  show- 
ing where  the  large  crop  of  1910-11  went.  These  tables  answer  the 
question  you  have  just  asked. 

The  Chaibmax.  Does  the  compilation  of  this  information  cause  you 
to  modify  your  opinion  expressed  to  the  committee  before  the  holi- 
days as  to  what  caused  this  sharp  advance  in  price  of  sugar  during 
August  and  September,  1911  ? 

Ml .  Wellett.  No,  they  simply  explain  what  became  of  the  800,000 
tons.  This  information  changes  my  explanation  of  what  becam«  of 
the  800,000  tons  from  a  possible  error  in  crop  estimates  to  what  these 
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tables  show  tbe  exports  and  oonaumptiDB  were.  In  other  words, 
tfaere  was  an  exoess  of  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  ajod  we  bow  see  that  it 
disappeared  into  consumption  and  exports  to  other  couatries, 

Tna  fliiATRiiATff  I  will  ask  jou  this  one  general  ^[uestioii  along  that 
line.  Ha^e  you  modified  in  anjr  way  me  opiaioa  you  expressed 
befoi«  the  holidaTs  as  to  why  sugar  went  uf)  so  sharply  ? 

Mr«  WnxBTT.  Not  at  all.  ^ 

The  Chaibkan.  You  dp  not  rward  the  Amerioaa  refineiB  m  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  increase? 

Ml.  Wtllbtt.  Absolutely  not.  These  tables  simply  explain  what 
because  of  the  800^000  tons  of  sugar  which,  according  to  my  statement 
then  made,  I  attributed  to  an  error  in  the  crop  estimate," but  which, 
in  the  light  of  this  subsequent  information,  we  find  went  to  exports 
and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  next 
statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  TIm  chairman  remarked  (p.  3072,  at  bottom  of  page), 
''and  the  less  will  be  the  worth  of  the  sugar  logt  in  refining.'^  ^1 
the  analyses  of  changing  from  duty  to  free  sugar  show  that  ^ensTor 
duty  is  taken  off  the  cost  of  refining  decreases  and  when  dutv  is  added 
the  cost  of  refining  increases,  but  wese  an^ityses  also  show  tnat  when- 
ever duty  is  taken  off  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  amount 
of  duty  taken  off  and  also  a  part  of  the  lower  cost  of  refining,  and 
whenever  the  dutv  is  increased  the  refiners  bear  a  certain  portion  of 
the  increase  and  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  full  addition  of  the 
duty.     The  following  tables  show  this  clearly: 

Comparison  of  1886  to  1889 y  indu&wey  wUhfite  m^ar  Apr.  1,  1891 ,  to  Aug.  1,  1894- 


100 

pOUOuS. 


1886-180),  duty  cm  06"  nwa. 
1891-18M,  doty  on  96*  raws. 


RadaotioB«fduty. 


107 
pomids. 


2.240 
0.000 


1886-1880.  ftyerage  price  of  96*  raws. 
1891-1884,  ftmiBfB  price  of  96*  raws. 


2.240 


5.6M 


Beduoed  oost  of  raws. 


sold  at . 
1891>1894,  granalated  sold  »t . 


Befioers  paid  more  for  raws , 

Refiners  lost  by  hi0m  oost  raws. 


1886-1889,  granulated  sold  at. 
Duty  taken  o0 


1881-1894,  nflaera  oucbt  to  have  sold  at. 
1891-1804,  roAners  actually  sold  at 

Refined  gained  by  duty  off 

And  lost  by  higber  oost  raws 


U91>t894,  nflnexs'  net  loss. 

U91-1804,  OQasniiiei 
Plus  tbe  loss  of  nfli 


1891-]|0i,  iwawnmnragain  entire  duty , 


6.694 
4.410 


2.284 
2.4tt 


.160 


2.37 


4.297 
4.410 


.113 
.169 


.OM 


2.397 
.066 

2.453 


2.397 
0.000 


2.397 


3.627 


2.453 
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SuppHes,  six  principal  countries,  showing  where  large  crop  of  1910-11  went — Oontinued. 

PROSPBCTS,  t9U-l2. 

{Statistics  showing  pgnsible  deficit  based oa  figures  of  Iwo  procedins  years.] 


Production  and  stock.  1911-12. 

Imports,  10I&-U 

Supplies 

Coiusunptlon,  1910-11 

SurpkTs 

Exports,  1910-11 

I>eflcit 


1910-11 


4,246,249 

6,782,785 
^ 097, 778 
1.085,007 
2,755,502 
1,008,405 


1910-11  and 


1999-10 


IMO-M 


8,782,785 
4,682.035 
?,  100, 750 
3.2n,fl8S 
1<1.2H», 


19Q0-I0 

igi»^i6 


1909-10 


4,246,249 
2,358,  M9 
6,tt4,M8 
4,6R2.0ri 
2,02t,913 
2,282,  on 
13^130 


BUFFUBa — ^BZHiANATOBT . 

Six  prmcipal  countries,  which  are  Genxuny,  Aufltria-Hungary,  France,  Belfe^ium* 
Holland,  United  Kingdom. 

All  figures  from  F.  O.  Licht.  All  those  for  1910-11,  1909-10,  1908-9  from  Monthly, 
September,  1911— W.  A  G.,  October  11,  1911. 

(a)  This  gives  producticMi  1910-11,  5,354,425  tons,  which  was  increased  on  D«c«m- 
b«  16,  1911,  to  5,375,126  tons  (W.  &  G.,  Dec.  28,  1911). 

(6)  This  g:ives  stocks,  September  1,  1911,  538,568;  1910,  579,491;  1909,  654,204, 
which  on  December  15,  1911,  were'changed  to  644,895;   1910,  641,320;  1909,  665,301. 

F.  0.  Licht,  December  15,  1911,  gives  no  other  changes,  for  instance,  for  imports 
and  exports,  aod  consequently  does  not  balance.  Therefore,  as  the  changes  are 
either  sli^t  or  counterbalanced  by  similar  changes  in  other  years,  it  seemea  better 
to  use  the  table  which  did  balance  than  to  estimate  for  differences. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  new  stock  figures  compare  more  closely  with  Osamikaw 
than  did  the  others. 

Figures  of  production  for  1911-12  are  from  Licht's  latest  estimate  of  December  17, 
1911  (W.  <fc  G.,  Jan.  4, 1912). 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  1911-12,  the  second  (middle)  column  would  seem 
to  most  nearly  approximate  the  conditions  of  this  year,  although,  of  course,  exports 
will  probably  show  even  greater  reductions. 

Mr.  Garbbtt.  What  do  these  tables  refer  to,  stating  it  as  briefly  as 
you  can  ? 

Mr.  WiiXBTT.  They  refer  to  the  European  statistics,  a  comparison 
of  authorities  for  1910-11,  proving  that  the  estimates  of  crops  were 
practically  correct  and  what  became  of  them.  Another  table  shows 
the  statistics  for  Russia,  which  is  outside  of  the  European  countries, 
so  called  convention  countries.  Another  table  shows  crop  year 
1910-11  compared  with  crop  year  1909-10,  all  of  Europe,  including 
Russia.  Another  table  shows  the  exports  to  other  countries,  from 
all  Europe,  convention  countries,  into  nonconvention  countries. 
Those  countries  into  which  exports  from  Europe  were  made  were: 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  Denmarlc,  Norway,  Portugal,  Balkan  States, 
Greece,  Italy,  Finland,  and  other  nonproducing  countries.  Another 
table  shows  the  supplies  of  the  six  principal  countries  of  Europe,  show- 
ing where  the  large  crop  of  1910-11  went.  These  tables  answer  the 
question  you  have  just  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  compilation  of  this  information  cause  you 
to  modify  your  opinion  expressed  to  the  committee  before  the  holi- 
days as  to  what  caused  this  sharp  advance  in  price  of  sugar  during 
August  and  September,  1911  ? 

Ml.  WiLLETT.  No,  they  simply  explain  what  became  of  the  800,000 
tons.  This  information  chanses  my  explanation  of  what  became  of 
the  800,000  tons  from  a  possible  error  in  crop  estimates  to  what  these 
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tables  show  the  exports  and  ooiunwi|»tioa  wer«.  In  other  words, 
there  iv&s  an  excess  of  800>iX)0  tons  «f  sugar,  sjod  we  now  see  that  it 
disappeared  into  consumptK>n  and  eiqports  to  other  countries. 

Tne  OHaiRMAN.  I  will  aak  you  this  oae  fieneral  question  along  that 
line.  Haya  you  modified  in  any  way  we  opinion  you  expressed 
beloTO  the  holidays  as  to  why  sugar  wenit  up  so  sharply  ? 

Mr.  WnxiRT,  Not  at  all. " 

The  Chairman.  You  dp  not  rward  the  Amerioan  refiners  aa  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  increase! 

Mi.  Willstt.  Absolutely  not.  These  tables  simply  explain  what 
became  ol  the  800,000  tons  of  sugar  which,  according  to  my  statement 
then  made,  I  attributed  to  an  error  in  the  crop  estimate/ but  which, 
in  the  light  of  this  subsequent  information,  we  find  went  to  exports 
and  consumption. 

The  Chahiman.  All  right  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  next 
statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  chairman  remarked  (p.  3072,  at  bottom  of  page), 
''and  the  less  will  be  the  worth  of  the  sugar  lo^  in  refining.'^  All 
the  analyses  of  changing  from  duty  to  free  sugar  show  that  wheneyer 
duty  is  taken  off  the  cost  of  refining  decreases  and  when  duty  is  added 
the  cost  of  refining  increases,  but  wese  analyses  also  show  that  when- 
eyer duty  is  taken  off  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  amount 
of  duty  taken  off  and  also  a  nart  of  the  lower  cost  of  refining,  and 
wheneyer  the  duty  is  increasea  the  refiners  bear  a  certain  portion  of 
the  increase  and  tne  consumer  does  not  pay  the  full  addition  of  the 
duty.     The  following  tables  show  this  clearly: 

Comparison  of  1886  to  1889,  tMhuvotj  wilhfft$  Mt^vr  Apr.  1,  1891,  to  Aug.  1,  1894. 


100 


IBW-IffiB,  duty  on  96*  nws. . 
1891-18M,  doty  on  96*  raws. . 


BadootiM  or  duty . . . . . 


2.240 
0.000 


2.240 


1886>1S80,  aveiBgB  piioe  of  96'  raws. 
1891- ISM,  tkvaam  price  of  96*  rows . 


Baduoad  cost  of  nws. 


iMm-um,  graniitotod  sold  at 
l»i<18M,  graouUted  sold  at . 


BaflDers  paid  more  for  rows 

Refiners  lost  by  klgber  oost  rows. 


1886-1889,  granulated  sold  at . . . 
Duty  taken  off 


5.691 


6.094 
4.410 


2.284 
2. 468 


169 


2.397 


U01-1894»  nflnan  ought  to  have  sold  at . 
1891-1894,  raOoers  actually  sold  at 


4.297 
4.410 


Rcflned  gained  by  duty  of! 

And  lost  by  higher  ooet  rows. 


1891-1994,  nflnen' wt  loss 

U91-]aM»  wiBBniiiiiiii  caln  entiie  duty. 
Plus  the  loss  of  BBflnea 


.m 

.169 


086 


107 


pounds,  j  pounds. 


2.397 
.066 

2.4S3 


2.397 
0.000 


2.397 


6.060 
3.627 


2.453 
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Refiners  ^ave  consumers  the  full  benefit  of  the  lower  cost  of  raws 
under  free  duty.  This  result  is  so  exact  to  a  cent  that  it  would  oecm. 
to  have  been  the  poUcy  of  refiners  to  do  this. 

Pages  3139  to  3141 :  The  calculation  done  before  the  committee,  as 
printed  in  the  hearings,  has  several  inaccuracies  in  the  details  and 
the  final  result  should  read  that  the  consumers  got  the  entire  duty 
taken  off  plus  $0,056  instead  of  minus  S0.053.  I  submit  a  corrected 
statement  simplified  and  showing  the  same  result: 

Effect  of  reduction  of  $2.24  per  100  pounds  duty  on  96°  sugar  to  free  sugar. 


100 
pounds. 


During  3  years  and  3  months  preceding  free  duty  (Jan.  1,  1888,  to  Apr.  1, 1801),  the 

average  cost  to  refiners  of  100  pounds  of  06"  test  centrifugals  was 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  96*  test  raws  to  make  100  pounds  of  granualted  of  100*  test; 

107  pounds  96*  test,  at  $6,849  is 

During  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty  (Apr.  1, 1891,  to  Aug.  1,  IBM),  the  average 

cost  to  refiners  for  100  pounds  of  96*  test  raws  was 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  96*  test  to  make  100  pounds  of  100*  test  granulated;  107 

pounds  raws,  at  13.39  per  100  pounds  is 

Refiners  gain  by  reduction  of  duty  and  lower  cost  of  raws 

During  the  3  years  and  3  months  preceding  free  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at  aver- 

age  price  per  100  pounds  of 

During  3  years  5  months  of  free  duty  at  average  price  of 

A  diflerenoe  (reduction)  of 

Refiner  kept  the  difference  between  12.631  and  $2,512  per  100  pounds 

During  the  3  years  3  months  preceding  free  duty  the  duty  on  96*  test  raws  per  100 

pounds  was 

Duty  on  107  pounds  raws  96*  test  (to  make  100  pounds  granulated),  at  $2.24,  was 

Refiners  gain  from  removal  of  duty  and  lower  cost  of  raws  as  above 

Duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  96*  test  raws 

Leaving  refiners  savins  from  lower  cost  raws 

Refiners  kept  part  of  tnis  saving,  as  above  stated 

The  consmner  received  the  rest  of  this  saving  per  100 jpounds 

The  consumer  therefore  received  the  benefit  of  the  fuu  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds 

raws,  $2,397  plus  the  $0.115 

During  the  time  oCfree  duty  the  consumer  paid  for  granulated 

During  the  time  of  $2.24  duty  the  consumer  paid  for  granulated 


S&840 


107 
pounds. 


$6l2!» 


a  390 


I 


3. 687 
2  631 


6i021 
4.409 


2.512 
.119 


Z24 
2  397 


2.631 

2.397 

.234 

.119 

.115 

2.512 
4.409 

6.921 


Effect  of  difference  between  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  free  sugar. 


The  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  equaled  average  of. 
Free  duty 


Difference  in  duty. 


The  duty  on  107  pounds  96*  test  raws,  at  $0,915. 
The  duty  on  107  pounds  96*  test  raws,  tree 


The  difference  in  duty  on  100  pounds  refined  was. 


The  period  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  from  Aug.  28, 1894,  to  July  24, 1897,  was 
155  weeks. 
The  period  of  free  duty  ftrom  Apr.  1, 1891,  to  Aug.  28, 1894,  was  179  weeks. 

The  average  price  of  96*  test  centrifugals  for  155  weeks  of  40  per  cent  duty  was 

And  for  179  weeks  of  free  duty 


Reduction  in  raws  under  free  duty . 


It  requires  107  pounds  of  96*  to  make  100  pounds  100*  test. 

ITnder  40  per  cent  auty  107  pounds  raws,  at  $3,434,  cost 

Under  free  duty  107  pounds  raws,  at  $3.39,  cost 


Under  free  duty  refiners  paid  leas  for  raws. 


Under  40  per  cent  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at. 
Under  free  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at 


Under  free  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at  more  by. 

ved  in  price  of  raws 


Under  free  duty  refiners  sav( 

Under  free  duty  refiners  were  better  off  (than  under  40  per  cent  duty)  by. 


100 
pounds. 


$0,915 

.000 


.915 


107 
pounds. 


3.434 
3.390 


.044 


4.311 
4.400 


.086 
.047 


145 


$0,979 
.000 


.979 


3.674 
3.627 


,047 
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Or  to  reverse  it,  refiners  lost  $0,145  per  100  pounds  by  the  change 
from  free  to  $0,979  duty  and  the  consumer  paid  $0,834  per  100 
pounds  of  the  increased  duty. 

In  other  words,  the  refiner  paid  $0,145  of  the  increased  duty  and 
the  consumer  the  balance,  $0,834. 

EJfed  oj  difference  between  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duly  and  the  Dingley  law  of  fl.6S5- 

per  100  pounds  duty  on  96^  test  sugar  before  reciprocity. 


100 
pounds. 

107 
pounds. 

Th*  T>|iiiHfly  Hiity  on  96*  ceritli'llRalA  was ,,,,..,... , 

$1,685 
.915 

The  40  Der  cent  ad  valorem  duty 

DUTerence  In  duty 

.770 

Duty  on  107  nounds  96'  test  raws,  at  I1.68S,  eauals 

$1,803 

Duty  on  107  nounds  96*  test  raws,  at  SO.  915,  eauals 

.979 

.824 

The  period  of  the  Dingley  law  $1,685  duty  was  from  July  24,  1807,  to  Dec.  27, 
1908,  wnen  reciprocity  b^an,  340  weeks,  and  the  period  of  40  per  cent  duty  from 
Aug.  28, 1894,  to  July  24,  1807, 166  weeks. 
The  average  price  of  96*  centrifugals  for  340  weeks  of  Dingley  bill  was  $4,075  per  100 
pounds 

4.075 
3.434 

And  for  155  weeks  of  40  ner  cent  duty 

Leas  under  40  per  cent  duty 

.641 

It  requires  107  pounds  96*  test  to  make  100  pounds  100'  test. 
TTndw  Dinirtey  WM  107  pon^d^  9ft"  co*t,  at 

4.075 
3.434 

4.36a 

Under  40  ner  cent  biU  107  nounds  96"  cost,  at * 

3.674 

Under  40  ner  cent  duty  refiners  raid  less  for  raws 

.686 

Tlndfvr  DlnfflAy  Mil  raflnAiif  aold  CTannlatWl  at 

4.897 
4.311 

Under  40  ner  cent  bill  refiners  sold  eranulated  at 

Under  40  ner  cent  r^ners  sold  eranulated  at  less  by 

.586 

Under  40  per  cent  refiners  paid  less  for  raws 

.686 

Refiners  were  better  off  under  40  per  cent  duty 

.100 

• 

To  reverse,  refiners  lost  $0.10  per  100  pounds  by  the  change  from 
40  per  cent  to  $1,685  duty  and  consumers  paid  $0,720  per  100  pounds, 
of  the  increased  duty.  The  diflference  between  $0,724  of  duty  paid 
by  consumers  and  only  $0,586  increase  in  the  price  of  granulated  was- 
because  of  the  lower  range  of  prices  for  raws,  owing  to  overproduc- 
tion of  suppUes.  From  1897  to  1903  beet  sugar  increased  about 
1,000,000  tons;  cane  sugar  increased  about  1,300,000  tons. 

« 

Effect  of  reduction  of  20  per  cent  reciprocity  with  Cuba  under  Dingley  law. 

The  full  duty  on  96°  test  centrifugals,  per  100  pounds |1. 685 

20  per  cent  leas  allowed  to  Cuba,  per  100  pounds 1. 348 

The  reduction  in  duty,  per  100  pounds 337 


The  full  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  g^nulated  was 1. 80$ 

The  20  per  cent  less  auty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  granulated 
was .* 1. 442 


The  reduction  in  duty  on  100  pounds  refined  was 361 

The  period  of  the  Dingley  law  without  reciprocity  was  from  July  24,  1897,  to 
December  27, 1903,  340  weeks. 

The  period  of  the  Dingley  law  with  reciprocity  was  from  December  27,  1903,  to> 
August  6,  1909  (date  of  the  rayne  bill),  comprising  298  weeks. 
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The  avenge  price  of  96°  c«ninlug^g  for  940  weelu  wiUiout  reciprocitor  waa, 

per  100  pounds H.  075 

And  for  298  weeks  with  reciprocity,  per  169  pottndfl S.  W0 


{teductieii  in  mw  qwi1»tian0,  pei  lOQi^^iiii^ft. 


135 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  centrifugals  of  06^  toflt  to  amk»  lOt  poondc  of  reitted 
of  100**  test. 

Without  reciprocity  raws,  at  $^.075  per  100  pounds,  cost  refiners,  per  197 

pounds 14. 360 

With  reciprocity  raws,  at  $3,940  per  100  pounds^  cost  refiners,  per  107  pounds.    4. 209 

With  reciprocity  refiners  paid  less  price  for  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 


Without  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  per  100  pounds,  at. . .    4. 897 

With  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  per  160  poui(id8,  at 4.  MQ 

—         1 
With  reciprocity  refiners  sold  less  piice  for  gmnulated,  per  100  poimde.      .  088 


Result,  refiners  saved  in  price  of  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 

Befiners  loet  in  pirice  of  refined,  per  100  pounds 088 

Net  gain  of  rafiners  by  Cuban  recipiocity 063 

Amount  of  duty  taken  oU  100  pounds  granulated 361 

Of  which  tite  refiners  kept Q63 

Leaving  for  division  between  Cuba  and  United  States  consumers 298 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  diyision  of  the  $0.29^  per  IQQ  pouads 
gained  by  Cuba  and  United  States  consumers  separnrtely,  th«  follow- 
mganalysis  must  be  made. 

The  averaige  difference  between  centrifugal  sugars  of  96°  polari- 
seope  in  New  York  and  raw  beet  susar  8S^  analysis  f .  o.  b.  Hambufg, 
reduced  to  the  parity  of  96°  centrinigals  in  New  York,  for  six  years 
under  Dingley  bill  preceding  reciprocity,  compared  with  eight  yeiirs 
of  reciprocity,  is  shown  in  this  ta  ole : 


Year. 


1808. 
18W. 

idoo. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Average. 


Numbef 
oTtretka 


62 
$i 
52 
63 

62 
52 


For  6  years  preceding  reciprocity  centrifugals  lower. 

1904 ' 

1905 •.! 

190a. I 

1907 

im 

1909 ! 

lOlQ ' 

1911 


Average. 


Beets  at 

Ywk, 
duty 

paid. 

Centrifu- 

CentrlAigals. 

Higher. 

Lower. 

•4.371 

ai.aB5 

4.il9 
4.566 
4. 947 
3.542 
3.720 

tt.'Q26 
.112 

tOLQtt 

3!  045 

.041 

.  sod 

.220 

4.132 

4.088 

.138 

.409 
.W3 

t)  .M2 

1.044 

4.141 



3.974 
4.278 
3.<IM 
3.756 
4.073 
4.007 
4.188 
4.453 

.167 

4.420 

.142 

l:^ 

.2U 

;SS 

4.20s 

4.311 

.804 

4.722 

.534 

4.740 

.295 

4.291 

4.051 

^240 

I  Per  KX)  pounds. 
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Th^se  tables  sliow  that  ^ping  ^e  mx  ymirs  of  Dingley  law  preeed- 
ing  reciprocity,  Osiha  ^(M  lier  otcfp  'WiiMh  16.044  per  )00  i^Uttds  6t 
the  world's  price  as  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  market,  notwithstanding  it 
included  countervailing  duty  of  S0.S7,  Iras  assessed  by  the  United 
States,  while  dttring  tM  eight  years  ot  reeippoeity  Cuba  has  s^d  her 
crop  at  an  average  per  year  of  $0,240  per  100  pounds  below  the 
world's  price. 

The  reciprocity  duty  allowance  to  Cuba  is  $0,337  per  100  bounds,. 
of  which  amoimt  Cuba  received  $0.0^7  per  100  pounds.  Our  first 
analvsis  shows  that  refiners  received  of  the  $0,337  allowance  $0,063; 
totfti,  $0.tW),  leaving  the  gain  to  consumers  by  reciprocity  $0,177  per 
100  ponrnds. 

Cuba  received  $0,097;  consumer  received  $0,177;  Cuba  and  con- 
sumer received  $0,274  per  100  pounds,  which  virtually  confirm  our 
first  table,  that  Cuba  and  consumer  received  together  $0,298  per 
100  pounds. 

Effect  of  changes  in  tariff. 


Duty  <m  »w»,  107 
IKNlBdQ 

Raws,  wifluMit  duty, 
107ponnd». 

Raws,  duty  paid,  107 
pounds. 

Hefibed,  100  pounds. . . 

Refiners'  margin 

Consumer's  1»Deflt . . . . 

Decline  In  raws 

Absorption  by  re- 
finers  

Portion  of  tariff  paid 
by  consumers 


Duty  on  refined, 
100  pounds..., 


A. 

Ooin- 

mis- 
sion 
bUl, 
198a. 


S2.307 

3.861 

6.258 

6.021 

.663 


3.50 


B. 


Free 

duty, 

Apr.  1, 

1891. 


t3.627 

3.627 

4.409 

.782 


.50 


Differ- 
ence, 
A  and 
B. 


92.307 
-  .234 

-  2.631 

-  2.512 
+  .119 
+  .115 

.115 


—  3.00 


C. 

40  per 
cent  ad- 
vance, 
Aug. 

28, 


10. 979. 

2.695 

3.674 

4.311 

.637 


1.104 


DflNT' 

ence, 

Band 

C. 


+90ift» 

-  .932 

+  .047 

-  .098 

-  .145 
+  1.077 

.932 

.145 
.834 


+     .604 


Dlng- 
ley 
with- 
out 
reci- 
procity 


2.557 

4.360 

4.897 

.537 


1.95 


Dill^ 

ence, 

Cand 

D. 


proclty. 


-ffOkSSi 

-    .138 

+    .686 
+    .'586 

-r       .100 

•f    .238 
.138 

.100 

.724 


+  8.46 


E. 

Deo.  27. 
1908.  ^ 
Ding- 


SI. 

2.767 

4.209 

4.809 

.600 


19 


Dtfter- 

ence, 

Dand 

E. 


-10.361 
+     .210 


+ 


.151 
.068 
.063 
.088 
.06a 
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Page  3141:  Mr.  Malbv  asks  fbr«Qznpari8ons  of  1885-1889  with  the 
period  of  1898-1903.    1  have  done  this  m  tftble  below: 

Companion  of  1S86^889  with  1898-1906. 


1S85-1889,  $2.24  doty,  96*  test  ranrsi  wefe 

189»-ig08, 11.685  duty  ($1,348  on  oubes),  cost. 

Difference  in  duty 


1885-1 8S9,  ayerage  prioe  of  96*  test  raws. 
1898-1903,  avera^  price  of  96'  test  raws.. 


Less  under  $1,685  duty. 

188&-1889,  granulated  sold  at . 
189B-1908,  granulated  sold  at . 


1896-1903,  granulated  sold  less. 


189^1903,  refiners  paid  less  for  raws . 

Refiner  gained  by  reduced  duty 

Consumers  gained  the  balance 


I^ortion  of  reduction  in  refined  cost  by  reducing  of  duty . 
Portion  of  reduction  by  raw  sugar  decline 


188^1889,  granulated  sold  at . 
Duty  taken  off 


Should  have  sold  at. 
DidseUat 


Less  price  owing  to  raw  fluctuations . 
Less  price  owing  to  reduced  duty 


100 
pounds. 


$2.24 
1.6S5 


.555 


5.698 
4.088 


1.610 


6.644 
4,891 


1.753 


.028 
.466 


.566 
1.159 


L725 


6.644 
.594 


6.060 
4.891 


1.159 
.566 

L725 


10? 
pounds. 


$2,397 
1.803 


.9H 


6.009 
4.374 


1.725 


L725 
.1... 
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JIbthod  No.  2. ^Effect  ofredutUon  o/$iM  per  100  pownds  (hUy  on  96^  test  mgar  to 

free  duty  sugar. 


* 

100 
pounds. 

107 
pounds. 

From  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  Apr.  1, 1801  (3  yeaxs  and  3  months  preceding  reciprocity),  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar  of  96'  test  waa,  per  100  pounds 

$2.24 

aoo 

Frmn  Apr.  1, 1891,  to  Aug.  1, 1804, 3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty. « 

Before  free  duty  refined  granulated  averaged - . 

6.021 
&849 

Before  free  duty  raw  06*  averaged 

Dlflerence  between  raw  and  refined 

1.072 

piiring  ffufk  dnty  refined  ^verftved  r     . 

4.400 
3.390 

During  free  duty  raws  averaged 

LOlO 

' 

Difference  between  the  above  differences  was 

.053 

Duty  on  100  pounds  96*  raws  at  $2.24  equals  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  required  to 
mftice  100  pomids  of  granulated 

12.307 

Refined  before  free  duty  sold  at,  per  100  pounds 

6.021 
2.307 

Duty  taken  off  price  100  pounds  refined  was 

• 

LeaviOE  free  duty  value  with  duty  off 

4.524 
.063 

Difference  between  raws  and  refined,  less,  under  free  duty 

Under  free  duty  refiners  should  sell  refined  at 

4.471 
4.400 

D^f^ng  ffflft  dnty  refiners  sold  refined  at 

Benefit  to  consumer  from  low  cost  of  raws 

.062 
2.387 

>Gjving  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  full  duty  on  100  pounds  refined 

Total  benefit  to  consumer 

2.460 

Before  fine  duty  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  was 

1.072 
.714 

Cost  of  rnflninjr'pndQr  82.24  dutv  was. 

R^n^qiF*  profit  and  surphni  was 

.868 

1 

Dnrlnjr  free  ipnffar  tti#  d1ff4«rnn<¥  het^veen  raw  and  refined  was 

1.010 
.648 

Cort  of  rM^nlng  imder  free  duty  was 

Reflnars'  profit  and  surpins  imder  free  dntv  was 

.471 
.358 

Refinen'  profit  and  suiphu  under  12.34  duty  was 

Refiners  saved  under  free  duty 

.118 

The  first  method  gave  refiners  increased  profit  under  free  sugar  of 
$0,119  and  consumers  a  total  benefit  of  $2,512  per  100  pounds. 
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I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  satisfied  that  any  reduetien  of 
duty  goes  to  the  consumer  and  anv  addition  of  duty  is  paid  by  the 
consumer  in  any  year  under  any  duty  which  differs  from  any  other 
duty. 

Page  3149 :  Mr.  Fordney  asked  if  prices  last  year,  1910,  were  enough 
higher  than  the  prices  under  free  duty  to  make  up  the  difference  m 
the  tariff.     An  analysis  will  show. 

Year  1910  compared  wUkftwihtty, 


1910,  duty  onAWB.. 
1891-1894,  free  SQ^sr. 


Reduction  of  dtaiy . 


1910,  srenge  of  raws  (Atkln's  table). 
1891-iqH^  free  rawB 


1910,  higher  cost  of  raws. 


1910,  granalated  sold  at  (Atkln's  table). 
1891-1894,  granulated  sold  at 


1910,  consumo?  paid  moie  for  granulated. 
1910,  rpflners  paid  more  for  raws 


Refiners'  smaller  profit  in  1910. 


Consumer  paid  mofe  for  granulated 

Refiner  made  tees  profit 

Producer  of  raws  accepted  less  for  his  product 


100 
powBds. 

107 
poniuls. 

$L348 

aooo 

11. 4a2 
aooo 

L3» 

14B2 

1188 
3.899 

1472 

an? 

.845 

J 

1410 

.MB 

.845 

.an 

-..,.,. .-. . 

.MB 

.383 
.487 

L432 

♦- 


Note.— The  geneml  in-lwnd  market  priceof  rawngsrte  )990'ira»8fki9t»i9.aOlMrarttMi  in  189^1894; 
otherwise  the  consumer  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  «l  the  iRMiilien  at  AM;. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  concludes  your  explanation  of  thiftt  -mtMet, 
vou  mav  now  proceed  to  the  next. 

.  Mr.  W|LL£TT.  On  page  3071  I  say  the  advance  was  not  as  great  in 
New  York  as  in  foreign  countries,  except  at  one  single  period  when 
New  York  ran  absolutely  short.  The  table  f^Rcfwmg'vnB  ^mr  this 
in  detail: 
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Comparison  of  prices ^   American  and  German  granulated  in  New    York  and  Tate^» 

granulated  in  London. 

[In  cents  per  pound.) 


Date. 

Amartean 

granulated. 

Oennan 
granulated. 

4.83 
5.03 
6.14 
5.16 
5.33 
6.45 
5.61 
5.77 
6.80 
6.02 
6.39 
&39 
6.39 
-  6.39 
6.45 
6.46 
H6.53 
6.37 
6.28 
6.12 
6.20 
6.10 
6.10 
6.07 
5.87 
6.69 
5.66 
6.74 

Difference. 

+0.070 

-  .130 

-  .093 

-  .113 
+  .011 
+  .087 

-  .073 

-  .136 
+  .031 
+  .105 

-  .020 
+  .226 
+  .225 
+  .225 
+  .166 
+  .166 
+  .086 
+  .190 
+  .090 
+  .054 

-  .124 

-  .122 
~  .220 

-  .533 

-  .235 

-  .0.W 

-  .025 

-  .203 

Date. 

1911. 
June  28.... 

Julys 

July  12.... 
July  19.... 
July  26.... 

London 
granulated. 

Difference 

from 

American 

granulated. 

Same  ten 

dtfliBrenoe 

in  duty  of 

$1.04  pes 

100  pounds;. 

1911. 

June  29 

July  6 

JidylS 

Julyao 

July  27 

Aav.S 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  34..... 

Aug.  81 

Sapt.7 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  31 

SaDt.28 

Oct.  6 

4.900 
4.900 
5.047 
5.047 
5.341 
5.637 
5.537 
&635 
5.831 
6.125 
6.370 

H6.616 
6.616 
6.616 
6.615 
6.616 

H  6.615 
6.566 
6.370 
6.174 
6.076 
5.978 
5.880 
5.637 
5.635 
6.635 
5.636 
5.687 

3.611 
3.692 
8.9S8 
3.938 
4.047 

1.289 
1.206 
1.109 
1.109 
1.294 

0.2«> 
.168 
.06» 
.069* 
.264 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  16.... 

4.257 
4.415 

1.276 
1.220 

.236 
.180 

Aug.  30.... 
Sept.  6.. . . 
Sept.  13... 

'  4.742 

4.742 

H  5.396 

i.383* 

1.528 

1.219 

.343. 
.488 
.17<> 

Sept.  27... 

5.178 

1.437 

.397 

Oct,  U 

Oct.  19 

Oot.  26 

Nov.  2 

Nov.9 

Nov.  16 

Oct.  18.... 
Oct.  26.... 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  8 

5.123 
4.919 
4.919 
4.810 

1.392 
1.667 
1.461 
1.364 

.365r 
.617 
.011 
.324 

Nov.  23 

i . . .: 

Nov.  29 

Deo.7 

Dec.  14 

Dee.  21 

Nov.  29... 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  13.... 

4.701 
4.636 
4.636 

1.179 
.901 
.999 

.139 
.139 
.041 

Dec.  28 

Jan.  4. 

Dec.  26.... 

*4.442 !         i.'iro 

.153 



Average.. 

5.«« 

\ 

5.876 

+  .016 

4.533  i             1.31ft 

1 

Oennan  granulated  is  parity  of  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.    H-"higli  point. 

• 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  demonstrated  that  tliis  advance 
in  the  price  of  sugar  was  not  an  American  advance,  but  was  a  world- 
wide advance,  and  not  as  great  here  as  in  other  countries  with  one 
exception  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  page  3079,  request  for  details  of  profits  of  cartel 
in  Germany.  This  was  answered  on  page  3092,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it 
here. 

On  page  3079,  regarding  extract  from  Willett  &  Gray's  paper  of 
June  12,  1901.  That  should  be  December  12,  1901.  I  though  the 
chairman  was  at  the  time  reading  from  our  paper  and  not  from  a  mem- 
orandum handed  up  by  Mr.  Lowry,  otherwise  I  would  have  asked  for 
the  paper,  which  concludes  the  ex-manipulated  extract,  quoted  as 
follows: 

No  one  is  seeking  to  crush  the  beet-8ugar  or  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  That 
which  is  asked  for  is  justice  to  all  branches  of  our  sui^r  industry  and  to  the  people, 
which  everyone,  who  looks  at  the  matter  broadly,  will  admit  that  our  Govemnient 
is  under  moral  obligations  to  grant. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  in  the  article  I  quoted. 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  tliis  other  a  cx>rrect  quotation,  as  far  as  it 
went? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint  is  that  I  did  not  quote  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  lust  wanted  to  see  whether  he  sent  me  toything 
that  you  did  not  publish.  You  are  now  adding  the  balance  of  the 
article  which  was  not  in  the  extract  Mr.  Lowry  furnished  me? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  would  like  to  make  some  other  remarks  in  that 
connection. 

I  would  add  that  all  the  extracts  quoted  from  our  paper  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  duties  were  based  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  time 
by  Messrs.  Cuttings,  Oxnard,  and  oy  some  others  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  beet-sugar  industry  by  alluring  prospectuses  of  low  cost  of 
manufacture  below  3  c^nts  i^er  pound,  and  I  say  now  that  whenever 
it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  majority  of  beet-sugar  factories 
now  built  can  produce  granulated  sugar  and  place  it  on  the  market 
at  3  cents  per  pound  or  below,  the  duties  on  sugar  can  be  cut  from 
present  cost  of  such  majority  of  factories  down  to  the  basis  of  3  cents 
per  pound  without  material  injury  to  the  industry. 

During  the  existence  of  the  present  tariff  the  cost  of  manufacture 
has  undoubtedly  been  reduced  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  3} 
cents  to  3 J  cents  per  pound,  by  the  evidence  before  the  committee, 
and  a  similar  reduction  in  duties  might  be  made  if  such  reduction 
would  not  tend  to  discourage  the  promotion  of  the  home  industries 
up  to  the  point  of  increased  supplies  of  free  and  partially  free  duty 
sugar  equal  to  and,  say,  100,000  to  200,000  tons  in  excess  of  our 
reouirements  to  cover  contingencies  of  short  crops  in  some  instances. 

This  promotion  of  our  industry  is  a  much  more  vital  point  (from 
the  consumers'  standpoint  included)  than  is  a  reduction  of  tariff  to  a 
point  that  lets  in  foreign  sugar  and  thereby  diminishes  the  home 
production.  Whenever  we  reach  the  condition  indicated,  competi- 
tion between  our  free  and  partially  free  duty  producers  will  begin 
and  the  consumers  will  benefit  thereby  and  the  United  States  wiU 
be  entirely  free  from  the  speculative  and  other  influences  which 
control  the  world's  price,  ana  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
under  the  conditions  indicated  the  United  States  will  become  a  con- 
siderable exporter  of  its  surplus  production  to  the  foreign  countries 
which  may  be  short  of  supplies  as  under  present  conditions  abroad. 

As  showing  the  ultimate  effect  of  home  production  equal  to  or  sur- 
passing home  consumption,  I  call  attention  specially  for  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  in  1910  we  reached  this  desired  coi^sum- 
mation  within  74,000  tons,  and  as  a  result  we  were  almost  independent 
of  Europe;  so  much  so  in  fact  that  we  got  our  supplies  from  Cuba  at 
over  one-half  cent  per  pound  under  world's  prices,  during  which  time 
one  man  (Santa  Maria)  was  carrying  on  a  big  duU  speculation  in 
Europe  in  wliich  we  would  certainly  have  been  mvolvea  but  for  this 
limited  amount  we  required  that  year.  In  1911  the  Cuban  crop  fell 
short  of  1910  by  320,898  tons,  and  we  required  212,182  tons  from 
abroad  to  complete  our  supplies;  hence  we  were  involved  in  the 
world's  prices  in  1911,  and  the  result  was  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
high  prices  of  sugar.  I  am  not  making  an  argument,  but  am  simply 
pointing  to  the  facts  that  appear  to  me  to  make  the  consideration  of 
the  increase  in  our  local  suppUes  of  greater  importance  in  legislation 
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than  a  reduction  of  duties  beyond  certain  limits,  those  Umits  to  be 
such  as  will  positively  exclude  all  sugars  outside  those  of  our  States 
and  dependencies. 

The  Chaibbcan.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  74.000  tons. 
You  say  we  reached  a  point  in  1910  Mathin  74,000  tons  of  tne  desired 
amount  of  sugar.  In  making  that  statement  do  you  not  include  the 
Cuban  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Oh,  yes.  I  count  Cuban  sugar  as  a  part  of  our  home 
production.  Independent  of  Europe  is  my  statement.  In  all  my 
statements  I  am  nguring  oh  the  amount  of  production  of  domestic 
sugar  as  including  Cuba^  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  which  are  subject 
to  preference  over  foreign  countries.  In  these  estimates  of  total 
requirements  in  the  United  States  as  a  against  consumption  I  include 
Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  let  me  ask,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  you  have  repeated  the  suggestion  that  the 
American  sugar  producer  can  profitaoly,  in  your  judgment,  raise 
sugar  and  put  it  on  the  market  for  3  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  such  a  point  that  he  would  receive 
only  3  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  What  I  say  is,  that  whenever  it  is  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  committee  for  instance,  that  the  majority  of  the 
beet  factories  in  this  country  are  so  located  that  they  can  produce 
sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  less,  then  you  may  reduce  your  duties 
accordingly.  But  as  long  as  the  majority  of  tne  factories  can  not 
do  that  it  is  more  important  to  increase  production  until  they  can 
do  it.  Thev  have  made  great  progress  in '10  years  in  the  matter  of 
cost  of  production;  that  is,  in  lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  catch  your  meaning  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain 
exactly  those  facts  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  it  would  be  easy  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  wooild  be  extremely  easy.  A  committee 
appointed  to  do  that  and  making  that  its  special  object  could  easily 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Don't  you  think  the  existing  Tariff  Board  would  per- 
haps be  the  better  agency  to  go  through  the  books  of  the  companies, 
studv  the  practice  here  and  abroad,  and  make  a  report  ?  Don't  you 
thinK  that  they  could  do  it  with  better  facility  than  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  committee  has  already  so  much  information 
bearing  on  that  subject  that  it  seems  to  me  the  supplemental  informa* 
tion  required  is  not  so  great  that  it  might  not  get  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  have  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  that  this  committee  has  gone  over. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  I  was  asking  more  with  the  idea  of  putting 
accountants  on  the  books  of  the  companies,  and  going  into  tne  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  Would  that  not  bring  out  the  information  desired 
m  a  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  really  the  oiuy  way  in  which  the  facts  can  be 
Igrought  out. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  an  inquiiy  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  i  ou  see  that  my  statement  involves 
considerable  besides  what  I  say.     You  see  that  I  limit  the  retention 
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of  duties  entirely  to  the  time  when  the  majority  of  the  factories — 
there  are  a  few  of  them  to-day  that  can  do  it,  but  if  the  tariff  were 
reduced  to-day  to  that  extreme  more  than  half  of  the  beet-sugar 
factories  would  be  closed  or  have  to  move  to  other  localities  where 
they  could  do  business  to  advantage.  Then  would  come  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  multiplication  of  factories  in  certain  favorable 
locations  would  not  bring  about  another  condition  of  things. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  pretty  large  question? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  verv  large  question  indeed.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  I  believe  all  legislation  to-day  should  be  directed  toward 

f)romotion  of  the  'increase  of  our  preserves,  where  we  get  our  supply 
rom,  independent  of  Europe,  to  a  point  from  200,000  to  500,660 
tons  in  excess  of  our  actual  yearly  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  doctrine  ought  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  that  it  would  keep  up  the  tariff  sunplv  because  in 
certain  localities  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able,  whether  by  reason  of 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil  or  other  reasons,  to  produce  sugar  as  it 
is  produced  in  many  other  sections?  In  other  words,  to  keep  the 
duties  up  to  protect  them,  whereas  in  southern  California  or  Colorado 
or  elsewliere  that  is  not  true  of  the  conditions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  indicates  that  the  whole  duty  is  to  be  taken 
off.  You  can  make  a  reduction  in  this  duty  to  a  certain  amount 
and  it  will  not  affect  any  beet  factory  in  this  country,  or  at  least  very 
few  of  them.    I  mean  to  say  by  that  that  while  a  few  factories  can 

§  reduce  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  in  other  sections  they  can  pro- 
uce  it  at  3^  cents  or  3}  cents,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  to 
meet  what  the  few  can  do  you  would  cripple  the  others.  In  the 
next  few  years  everv  factory  produ'  ing  sugar  now  at  3^  cents  or  3f 
cents  per  pound  wiii  bring  the  cost  of  production  down  to  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  encourage  us  to  believe  that  they 
can  do  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Others  have  done  it,  and  I  believe  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  Spreckles  has  done  it  at  2.70  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  the  others  can  do  it,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  found  it  to  be  true  that  in  Louisiana, 
taking  the  testimony  of  people  who  have  appeared  before  us  on  this 
question,  that  thev  can  not  produce  sugai*  cane  for  less  than  nearer 
4  cents  per  pound,  whereas  we  know  that  in  Java  it  is  being  pro- 
duced at  1  cent  per  pound,  and  at  a  goodly  profit — that  is,  if  we 
take  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world.  Now,  ought 
we  to  keep  the  tariff  up  to  let  those  people  produce  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  when  they  can  not  produce  it  except  at  about  4  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  balance  of  the  world  is  proaucing  it  at  about  one- 
quarter  of  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  don^t  want  to  say  anything  about  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  don't,  and  neither  do  I,  as  I  am  a 
heap  closer  to  them  than  you  are;  but  what  about  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  that  proposition? 

Mt.  WiLLETT.  I  can  say  this,  that  a  gentleman  from  New  Orleans 
was  in  my  ofRce  after  he  came  from  an  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  he  said  Louisiana  could  not  live  on  free  sugar,  but  that 
if  Congress  decided  to  have  free  sugar  he  hoped  they  would  give 
them  five  years^  notice,  in  which  they  might  have  time  to  see  what 
they  could  do,  and  not  put  it  on  all  at  once.     If  they  gave  them  five 
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years'  notice,  they  would  see  about  changing  their  manufactories  to 
Cuba  or  other  countries. 

llie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  when  the  scales  of  justice  are  held 
in  balance  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer  isn't  there  some 
point  where  legislation  ought  not  to  hot-house  industry  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly.  But  don't  you  see  where  Louisiana  would 
be  crowded  out  in  case  of  a  reduction  m  the  tariff  i  Of  course  Lou- 
isiana win  be  crowded  out  anyhow  sooner  or  later  by  the  increase  in 
production  of  su&ar.  For  when  we  get  a  production  of  from  200,000 
to  500;000  tons  above  our  consumption  requirements  they  must  meet 
the  new  conditions  which  will  then  arise  to  confront  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  WiUett,  it  has  been  shown  here  repeatedly,  if  1 
am  correct,  and  I  think  I  am,  that  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
to-day  in  the  United  States  is  somewhere,  on  an  average,  from  3.60 
cents  to  3.70  cents? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  my  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  promiction  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  10 
years.  It  has  been  reduced  to  that  point  from  a  half  cent  higher 
than  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  of  that  cost,  say,  3f  cents  per  pound,  the 
farmer  receives  about  2^  cents  per  pound  for  the  sugar  contained  in 
his  beet  extracted  by  the  factory,  leaving  the  factory  cost,  all  expenses 
of  the  factory,  about  IJ  cents.     One  way  of  reducing  the  cost,  and 

grobably  the  most  striking  way,  would  be  to  pay  the  farmer  less  for 
is  beets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  farmer  would  raise  his  beets  for  less  price 
than  he  receives  for  them  to-day  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
could  be  materially  lowered  at  once,  but  it  will  take  the  greatest 
economy  all  along  the  line,  which  is  being  accomplished  every  day 
and  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  10  years,  to  reduce  this 
cost.  The  cost  to-day  over  and  above  the  su^r  in  the  beet  paid  to 
the  farmer  is  1}  cents  per  pound,  to  reach  which  point  the  factories 
have  been  working  incessantly  for  the  past  10  years,  the  Michis^an 
Sugar  Co.  showing  their  cost  of  production  having  been  lowereci  to 
68.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  confirms  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  time  comes  when  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
raise  beets  at  a  less  price  than  is  paid  him  to-day  we  can  then  mate- 
rially reduce  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  and  why  should  not  the  farmer  make  the  same 
improvements  in  cultivation  of  beets  that  the  factories  make? 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  isn't  any  reason  that  I  know  of,  as  I  said  on 
yesterday,  and  perhaps  you  can  bear  me  out.  I  asked  Dr.  Wiley  on 
yesterday  about  sugar  content  and  purity  as  to  beets,  and  he  differed 
with  me.  When  I  reached  home  I  got  that  statement  again  that  was 
sent  out  on  January  5,  1912,  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  which 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  tne  German  beets  this  last  year 
was  17.63  per  cent,  and  m  Michigan  it  is  12.56  per  cent.  The  purity 
of  the  sugar  in  those  beets  raised  in  Germany  is  about  4  per  cent  or  5 
per  cent  greater  than  in  ours? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  higher  than  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  the  industry  first  started  in  Germany  they 
only  secured  9  per  cent  purity  in  their  beets. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Quite  an  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  evidence  we  have  been  taking  recently 
seem  to  indicate  to  you  that  the  beet  fanners  have  a  tremendously 
profitable  thin^  in  this  matter  like  it  is,  and  also  indicate  that  they 
could  stand  a  hjbtle  reduction  t 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  an  argument.  After  the  expeirence  of  a 
number  of  vears,  becoming  more  competent,  better  qualified;  and 
their  lands  brought  up  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency^  as  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  Germany,  we  will  probably  have  unproved  both 
in  the  beets  raised  and  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained 
therein,  when  possibly  the  farmers  can  raise  beets  at  a  lower  price,  or, 
by  producing  a  better  beet  whereby  the  factory  may  extract  more 
sugar,  make  more  money,  and  yet  lower  the  cost,  as  the  factories  have 
lowered  their  cost.     That  is  a  matter  of  development. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Will  it  not  also  be  true  that  as  you  get  this  industry 
more  diffused,  get  more  farmers  mterested  in  raismg  beets,  thatpos- 
sibly  they  will  take  less  profit  as  their  methods  progress?  When 
working  up  a  business  and  before  it  becomes  diffused,  if  you  press 
them  are  they  not  apt  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing  for  something 
else? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  that  line  I  will  say  that  we  have  letters  recently 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  remember  the  remark  in  one  of  those  letters 
that  the  farmers  are  getting  crazy  to  raise  beets.  Now,  a  few  years 
ago  the  farmers  were  not  crazy  to  raise  beets;  they  were  anything 
but  crazy  to  raise  beets. 

Mr  riiNDs.  In  the  corn-canning  business,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
suggestion,  a  fanner  will  raise  this  vear  for  the  corn-canning  factory 
and  if  he  gets  a  Uttle  bit  dissatisfied  he  will  not  grow  com  next  year 
for  the  factory,  but  the  business  of  raising  com  for  the  factories  is  so 
well  understood  that  there  are  always  others  who  will  do  it  and  do 
it  so  that  the  factories  do  not  have  to  stop.  Along  that  line  I 
take  it  the  idea  is  to  diffuse  the  raising  of  beets  so  that  they  will 
always  have  reserves  to  call  upon.  The  beet  is  a  new  industry  and 
not  so  well  understood  as  is  the  matter  of  raising  com. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  becoming  so. 

.  (The  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  10,  1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  KR.  JOHN  H.  BILET. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  bv  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Riley,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  At  Fowler,  Colo. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  feed  cattle  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  for  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  About  10  years;  ever  since  the  first  factory  started  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  In  beets,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riley.  About  150  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  has  that  been  your  general  average  for  some 
years  past,  or  has  it  been  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Between  100  and  162  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  To  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Rocky  Ford. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  company  doing  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  might  be  one  of  their  sub- 
sidiary companies  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  Oxnard  company,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  As  to  this  160 
acres,  I  have  some  renters.  I  have  never  raised  over  12  acres  on  the 
part  I  have  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  cultivate  directly  about  12  acres  and  rent  the 
balance  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  cost  in  production  in  detail  of  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  To  the  man  who  owns  the  land  it  will  approximate 
$35;  to  the  renter  about  $10  more — that  is,  including  the  rent  he  pays.- 

Mr.  !Maj^by.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  detailed  statement  of 
what  the  $35  is  made  up  of  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  In  mv  own  case,  I  can. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  perhaps  that  will  answer. 

Mr.  Riley.  We  have  always  kept  approximately  a  correct  tabu- 
lated statement  of  it.     We  could  not  keep  it  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  substantially. 

Mr.  Riley.  It  costs  $31  to  do  the  farming  of  ourselves  where  we  let 
the  thinning. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  this  way,  so  we  will  have  a  detailed 
statement  of  it.     What  does  it  cost  you  to  plow  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  never  have  kept  it  in  that  way.  I  have  kept 
the  time  of  my  men  and  my  teams  when  they  have  been  at  worK, 
and  approximated  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  hire  a  given  number  of  men  and  they  do  all  of 
the  work  and  you  keep  track  of  the  amount  you  pay  them;  is  that 
the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  keep  track  of  every  expense  connected  with  the 
tilling  of  the  land  by  way  of  wages  which  you  pay  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes ;  the  tliinning  and  topping  we  let  out  by  Contract 
always,  and  the  $31  an  acre,  approximately,  is  what  it  costs  me  for 
the  work  I  do  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  $31  an  acre? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  how  much  for  the  thinning  ?  You  say  you  let 
that  out  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  $7,  more  or  less.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  less  and  some- 
times a  little  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  topping  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  pay  the  same  for  that,  $7  approximately. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  it  would  be  $31  plus  $14  ^ 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  that  is,  including  the  work. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  want  to  ^et  at  is,  you  say  it  costs  you  $31  an 
acre,  and  then  you  let  the  thinning  and  topping? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  amount  include  the  thinning  and  topping? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  the  thinning  and  topping  is  outside  of  the  $31. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  let  us  add  that  to  the  $31.  How  much  do  you 
pay  for  thinning  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  $7. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  topping  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  topping  is  also  $7. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  be  $45  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that 
that  amount  should  have  been  $21  instead  of  $31.  I  added  the  $10 
for  rent  when  I  stated  that  amount. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  tons  of  beets  are  you  able  to  raise  to  the 
acre? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  that  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  land  and  a  good 
deal  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  fanners.  I  raised  on 
this  12  acres  of  mine  about  11 J  tons  to  the  acre. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  an  average  crop  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  regard  it  as  being  a  very  good  average;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  be  the  general  average  m  the  neighbor- 
hood in  wliich  you  Uve  ? 

Mr.  Reley.  I  should  think  it  would  be  11  or  11 J  tons.  I  think 
about  Hi  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  get  a  ton  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  have  two  contracts.  The  one  I  was  turning  my 
beets  in  under  was  under  the  sUding  scale,  and  they  average  $5.85  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  Delivered  where  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Delivered  on  the  dump.  I  have  a  dump  right  there, 
and  a  railroad  siding,  and  we  deliver  them  on  the  cars  to  the  sugar 
factory,  who  pay  all  expenses  after  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  you  dehver  them  at  the  dump  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  On  the  cars;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  On  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  amount  you  received  under  the  sliding  scale 
was  how  much? 

Mr.  Riley.  $5.85  a  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  far  did  you  draw  them? 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  very  far,  because  the  dump  was  right  on  my 
place;  the  siding  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  Mr.  Riley,  I  suppose  you  received  the  same 
price  that  others  received  for  similar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  beets  went  nearly  15  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  give  us  the  scale  paid  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  have  it  at  the  hotel  and  forgot  to  bring  it  down  with 
me.     I  have  both  scales  and  wUl  be  glad  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  wish  you  would  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  will.     I  have  both  scales. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  beets  ran  15  per  cent  plus? 

Mr.  Riley.  A  little  bit  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  you  got  the  14^  per  cent  plus  rate,  whatever  that 
rate  was  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  about  the  other  producers  of  beets  in  your 
neighborhood?  Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  as  to  what  their 
beets  contained  ?  • 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  so.  I  think  if  there  is  any  change  at  all  it  is 
not  over  half  a  ton4,o  the  acre,  and  it  would  be  against  me,  because 
the  renters  did  a  little  better  than  I  did  with  my  hired  men. 

Mr  Malby.  I  asked  would  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  be 
about  the  same — 15  per  cent  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  tnat  is  regarded  as  being  about  the  average  for 
the  ground  around  the  factory,  and  mine  was  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  among  your  tenants  you  say  the  tonnage  would 
perhaps  be  a  little  more  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  the  tonnage  is  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  receive  prompt  payment  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  get  our  payment  on  the  15th  of  every  month — a 
check  for  the  beets  turned  in  the  preceding  month. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  anything  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention  with  reference  to  the  treatment  which  you  receive 
or  your  neighbors  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  which 
you  regard  as  improper  ? 

Mr.  KiLBY.  Well,  for  three  years  preceding  this  year  there  was 
some  friction  between  the  growers  and  the  factories. 

Mr.  Malby.  Growing  out  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Growing  out  of  the  price  paid  for  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  those  differences  been  settled  and  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  In  the  last  year  they  have  been.  Everyone  is  satisfied 
there  now.  I  do  not  know  that  the  factories  themselves  are,  but  I 
know  the  beet  growers  are,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  told 
me  that  they  have  given  us  the  same  scale  for  the  coming  year,  and 
told  me  they  felt  satisfied,  unless  there  was  a  change  made  by  you 
gentlemen  present,  or  by  Congress,  they  could  continue  to  pay  us 
that  price. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  rental  value  of  beet  land  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  get  one-fourth  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  beets,  put 
on  the  cars,  free  to  me  of  all  cost.  That  is  the  general  rule  in  our 
section. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  figured  in  your  mind  what  you  got  per  acre 
for  your  beets  at  $5.85  a  ton  ?  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  you  really 
got  or  the  aggregate  sum  you  realized  off  of  the  12  acres? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  nave  not  got  that  data  A\dth  me.  Twelve  times  6  is 
72,  and  it  costs  say  $37 — about  $25  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  About  $25  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  I  tliink  that  is  correct.  I  have  just  figured 
it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  and  the  other  farmers  located  in  that  locality 
regard  that  as  affair  return  for  your  efforts  and  investment,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  were  years  I  did  not  get  that.  lam 
speaking  of  this  last  year,  when  we  had  an  increase,  approximately  the 
best  price  we  have  ever  received,  and  we  had  a  very  fair  year.  We 
irrigate  there  entirely,  and  the  amount  of  waterfall  that  we  have  in 
the  ditches  that  we  have  our  land  under  lias  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  amount  we  raise  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  $35  which  you  represent  as  being  the  total  cost 
includes  your  irrigation,  I  suppose  ( 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  evervtuing. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  includes  everything  < 

Mr.  Riley.  Everything  except  it  does  not  in«»lude  taxes  or  any- 
tiling  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  a  fair  average  farm  worth  per  acre  in  that 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  may  I  state  about  my  own^  I  have  lived  there 
for  some  time.     I  can  state  what  I  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  is  some  evidence  of  value. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  went  in  there  in  1893,  and  we  bought  1,100  acres  of 
land,  a  gentleman  named  Col.  l^ckhart  and  myself.  I  was  equally 
interested.  We  bought  it  at  $19.  That  was  the  price  set,  and  then 
we  got  a  pretty  good  price  for  our  cows,  which  we  traded  for  it.  We 
have  sold  off  that  place  only  40  acres,  and  we  sold  that  last  year.  .We 
got  $150  for  it,  and  we  would  refuse  $150  for  a  great  deal  of  our  land. 
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The  man  who  bought  this  land  was  a  tenant  who  was  working  for  us. 
I  can  not  recall  names^  but  I  know  the  man  very  weU. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well^  the  name  id  not  material. 

Mr.  RiLET.  He  was  working  for  us,  and  stayed  right  on  there  as  a 
tenant,  and  he  paid  for  his  land  $150  an  acre  for  the  40  acres,  and  paid 
cash  for  it.  He  made  a  little  money  outside  of  that,  just  working 
aroimd,  he  and  his  boys,  but  he  made  nearly  all  of  the  money  right  on 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  how  long  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  he  worked  for  us  when  we  first  went  there  in* 
1893,  but  he  did  not  rent  from  us  for  about  2  years,  and  he  did  not 
make  any  money  until  the  factory  started  about  10  years  ago.  He 
made  all  of  that  money  after  the  factory  was  put  up  at  Rocky  Ford. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  paid  you  $150  an  acre  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  he  make  it  out  of  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  regard  the  cultivation  of  beets  in  your 
locality  as  being  a  profitable  crop  for  the  farmers  to  raise? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  At  the  present  pnces  we  think  it  is  the  best  crop  we 
have  got.  It  helps  put  our  land  in  fine  shape  for  any  other  crop.  It 
rotates  well  with  other  crops  we  have  there,  and  the  farmer  feels 
better  knowing  he  can  change  to  beets  better  than  he  can  with  any 
other  crop  we  can  think  of.     We  have  found  that  out  by  experience. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  rotate  your  beet  crop  with  sometning  else  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  often  do  you  plant  the  beets  i 

Mr.  Riley.  We  aim  to  keep  land  in  beets  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  Without  a  change  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  without  a  change. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  then  you  rotate  to  what  crop  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  prefer  alfaKa,  because  it  has  protein  in  it,  and  it 
enriches  the  ground  quicker  than  anything  else  we  can  plant. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  in  your  judgment  you  receive  some  other 
benefits  besides  the  immediate  profits  arising  from  your  beet  crop? 

Mr.. Riley.  Yes,  sir.  We  feed  it.  Our  country  nas  got  to  be  a 
great  feeding  section.  The  by-product,  the  pulp,  is  being  fed  all  over 
the  country  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Being  fed  to  cattle? 

Mr.  Riley.  To  cattle  and  hogs.  Well,  not  fed  much  to  hogs,  nor 
to  sheep  much;  some  all  ewes  are  fed  it,  but  it  is  fed  to  cattle  prin- 
cipally. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  do  with  your  tops  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  are  regarded  as  being  worth  about  $2.50  an 
acre  after  we  take  the  beets  off. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  get  vour  beet  pulp  back  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  got  one-fifth  of  it  back,  20  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 
.   Mr.  Malby.  And  what  do  you  have  to  pay  lor  it  if  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  paid  45  cents  last  year;  and  the  factory  was  very 
fair  this  year  past,  knowing  we  lost  money  as  a  rule  feeding  cattle 
last  year,  and  they  have  put  the  pulp  to  me  and  to  others,  those 
whom  I  know,  at  25  cents  a  ton  at  the  faotoiy ;  that  is,  they  have  cut 
it  nearly  in  two. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  your  own  drawing  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  freight  on  it.  To  my  place  the 
freight  is  30  cents  a  ton,  or  1^  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  much  country  in  your  locality  which  can 
be  used  for  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  data  I  got  from  the  agriculturist  rep- 
resenting the  beet-sugar  factories.  He  said  that  this  last  year  there 
were  23,000  acres,  approximately,  in  the  valley  there  between  Pueblo 
and  the  State  line;  that  is,  between  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  beets,  being  sold  on  the  sliding  scale,  necessitates 
an  analysis  of  the  beets  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Yes,  sir;   that  is  done  at  the  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  satisfied  w^ith  the  honesty  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories in  making  an  analysis  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  people  are  satisfied  now,  sir.  There  was  for  years 
quite  a  friction  on  that  question,  but  the  factories  are  getting  the 
confidence  of  the  people  to  a  greater  extent  every  year.  This  last 
year,  of  course, -we  have  made  money,  and  that  makes  us  better 
jurors,  I  presume,  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  put  it.  Are  you  and 
your  neighbora  now  satisfied  you  are  getting  a  fair  deal  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir,  we  are;  and  not  only  that,  but  when  I  left 
there  the  people  generally  came  into  the  little  town,  and  there  is  not 
a  business  man  nor  any  other  person  who  does  not  look  on  the  beet- 
sugar  industrj'  as  being  the  mamstay  of  the  valley.  We  are  learning 
that  business,  and  our  farmers  are  getting  to  have  more  confidence 
in  the  factories  in  the  raising  of  beets,  and  the  results  have  been 
better  than  they  expected,  and  it  would  be  a  very,  very  great  blow 
to  the  valley  if  we  Vere  not  permitted,  at  least  until  we  got  our- 
selves into  a  condition  wherein  we  could  intelligently  handle  it 
through  experience,  of  which  we  have  already  had  a  great  deal,  to  let 
it  go  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  present  conditions  are  satisfactory 
to  you? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  are  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  every  beet  grower 
in  the  vallev.  Thev  were  not  last  year  or  the  vear  l)efore.  As  proof 
of  that  there  was  quite  a  friction,  as  I  said,  between  the  growers  and 
the  factorj'  or  the  gentlemen  who  were  representing  the  factories. 
We  felt,  and  I  think  it  is  adtnitted  now,  that  those  gentlemen  had  very 
little  tact,  although  they  were  gjood  men.  There  was  a  German  in 
charge  of  them  there,  and  we  did  not  get  together.  As  a  result  we 
refused  to  raise  beets,  and  they  closed  three  of  their  factories  and  kept 
them  closed.  This  year  they  changed  that  manager,  and  the  man 
who  came  there  went  out  amongst  the  beet  growers  and  got  them 
interested,  and  he  raised  the  price  after  looking  into  it,  until  we  are 
getting  approximately  $6  a  ton  for  our  beets,  and  as  a  result  I  am  told 
by  tliis  same  manager  the  factories  will  open  this  year — that  is,  the 
three  that  have  not  been  doing  anything.  There  are  three  different 
managements  of  the  factories  there.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co: 
have  three  factories,  one  at  Rocky  Ford,  one  at  Las  Animas,  and  one 
at  Lamar,  and  then  the  HoUv  and  S\vink  have  two,  one  at  HoUv  and 
one  at  Swink,  and  the  National  have  one  at  Sugar  City  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Malby,  Those  are  separate  business  conrerns,  are  they? 
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Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  man  told  me  these  factories  would 
be  set  to  work  this  year,  the  men  who  were  raising  beets  havi^^ 
made  promises  to  him  that  they  would  break  more  land  and  put 
more  beets  in;  and  there  is  the  very  best  of  feeling  now  between 
the  factories  and  the  farmers  in  that  valley.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  in  this  question  you  can  not  divide  the  interests;  they  are  both 
identical.  You  can  not  hurt  the  factories  without  hurting  us, 
because  they  can  not  pay,  as  they  say,  and  they  have  ample  proof 
of  their  explanation — they  say  if  they  have  to  pay  any  more  they 
will  have  U)  shut  their  factories  up,  and  we  have  not  lound  others 
who  would  pay  us  more,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  in  mind  unless  vou 
have  something  else  you  wish  to  state  to  the  committee.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  have  in  mind  you  desire  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  would  like  to  state  about  one  matter,  and  that  is 
the  men  who  work  on  the  beets  and  take  contracts.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  our  own  valley.  Dry  farming  has  taken  hold  in  Colo- 
rado, and  they  are  having  quite  a  hard  tune  there.  When  we  are 
topping  our  beets  these  people,  as  a  rule,  come  in  and  help  us.  We  also 
have  the  sons  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  valley.  They  make  from  two 
to  three  dollars  a  day,  and  those  youngsters  go  out  there,  four  or  five 
of  them  together,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  our  thinning.  We 
have  some  Mexicans  from  New  Mexico.  They  came  up  there  and 
they  all  made  money.  A  man  will  probably  come  up  with  10  or  15 
men.  Several  men  came  that  wa>^,  and  would  take  the  contracts 
around,  and  we  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  the  work  in  that  way  very 
quickly,  and  also  take  care  of  our  other  interests  there.  I  am  very 
certain  that  all  testimony  you  will  find  on  that  question  from  our 
valley  is  that  the  laborers,  like  ourselves,  are  satisfied  that  they  get 
good  pay. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  a  little  differently  situated,  I  judge,  from  some 
other  places.     You  liave  some  local  labor  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Riley..  Yes,  sir;  Our  valley  has  grown  wonderfully  and  is 
growing  to-day. 

Mt.  Malby.  You  get  some  of  your  labor  from  the  citizens  who  live 
there? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  boys  in  the  community.  I  say  the 
^^best  boys,'^  because  they  are  the  hardest  working  boys.  For  in- 
stance, I  had  two  sons  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  beet-sugar  factory, 
who  helped  to  do  this  work  for  me  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  might  state  what  price  you  pay  for  this  labor. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  get  $7  an  acre  for  thinning  and  $7  an  acre  for 
topping.  And  they  go  in  groups  of  15.  We  pay  them  by  the  acre. 
I  should  think  they  made  $3.50,  probably. — the  expert  toppers  and 
thinners. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  have  any  others  employed  besides  the  boys  and 
men;  any  women? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  although  the  women  do  some  of  the  work. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  this  work  done  by  the  farmers  themselves — the 
poor  farmers. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  outside  of  the  immediate  family  of  the  man  who 
cultivates  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  I  have  never  seen  women  so  employed. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean,  do  you  hire  any  women  ? 
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Mr.  RiLEY.  No,  sir;  I  never  have.  I  have  never  seen  any  around 
the  section  I  live.  I  understand  it  is  done  in  Colorado,  but  I  haven't 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Hinds,  These  men  work  very  hard  and  very  long  hours  in  the 
beet  fields,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  .Riley.  Well,  they  work  very  hard  while  they  are  at  it,  but  not 
long  hours. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  longer  than  the  ordinary  hours  for  farm  work? 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  as  long,  because  it  is  harder  work,  and  it  is  con- 
tract work,  and  they  can  quit  whenever  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  in  your  beet  fields  the  labor  condition  is  not 
conspicuous  for  unusual  effort  for  an  unusual  length  of  time  each 
day? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  it  is  controlled  by  just  what  they  feel  they 
can  do  and  make  the  most  money  out  of  it.  That  controls  the 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  the  man  works  at  the  ordinary  pace  that  an 
ordinary  farm  worker  would  work  at  t 

Mr.  KiLEY.  No;  a  gi^eat  deal  faster,  because  it  is  contract  wcTrk, 
and  contract  work  is  generally  done  much  faster  than  when  you  are 
paying  men  by  the  month. 

3fr.  Hinds.  How  much  would  a  man  make  in  the  beet  fields  under 
the  conditions  under  which  you  hire  men,  working  at  the  ordinary 
pace  of  an  ordinary  farm  laborer? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  know.  They  make  about  S3.50,  and  1  pay  my 
men  for  ordinary  farm  work  $35  a  month  and  board. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  harvesting  you  pay  more? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hixds.  You  pay  that  right  straight- through  the  year? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  have  to  employ  a  few  extra  men  dur- 
ing the  harvest  time,  but  as  a  rule  my  men  stay  with  me  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  you  pay  if  you  employ  a  man  in  the  harvest 
time  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  pay  him  $1.50  a  ilay  and  board. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  haying? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  man  would  make  as  mucli  as  that  in  the  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Riley.  A  goovl  deal  more;  double  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Working  at  the  same  rate  of  effort? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  no,  sir.     He  works  harder  in  the  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But,  working  at  the  same  rate  of  effort,  about  how 
much  would  yon  think  a  man  would  get  in  the  beet  fields? 

Mr.  Riley.  1  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question.  You  see,  I  have 
told  you  just  about  what  they  get.  They  get  so  much  an  acre,  and 
that  work  never  comes  under  our  supervision  at  all.  It  is  done  by 
contract. 

Mr.  Hinds.  1  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  some  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  any  I  could  intelligently  give  you  now.  By  think- 
ing over  it  I  could  probably  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  ask  you  \^1iethcr  you  are  interested  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  there? 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  been  interested  in  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  owning  stock,  or  having  any  financial  interest 
in  anv  of  the  factories  ? 
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Mr.  RiLET.  None  at  all,  except  buyiDjg  and  paying  for  what  I  got. 
I  came  here  because  our  people  got  stirred  up  ana  I  pay  my  own 
expenses  and  I  am  doing  it  with  pteasure,  because  I  have  got  a  farm 
there  and  the  value  of  my  land  has  enlianced  so  I  should  not  like  to 
see  anything  done  that  would  throw  us  back. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  factories  make  it  a  custom  in  case  of  necessity 
to  advance  money  to  the  growers  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  RiLET.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  I  do  not  think  they  make  a  custom 
of  it,  but  I  know  of  several  instances  where  the  growers  got  in  a 
position  where  they  had  to  have  money,  and  they  made  a  little  ad- 
vance. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rilev,  you  live  at  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  live  at  Fowler.     During  the  winter  I  feed  cattle  there. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  this  beet  region  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Riley.  Right  in  the  Arkansas  Valley." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place? 

Mr.  Riley.  Fowler. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  your  beet  crop  is  located  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  my  farm  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Fowler. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  L<3nj^mont? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  should  judge  probably  150  miles  or  maybe  200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  section  of  the  State  ^ 

Mr.  Riley.  A  different  section  of  the  State  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  personally  Mr.  James  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  I  know  none  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  be- 
fore you  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  both  testified  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Riley.  There  are  some  others  coming  from  that  same  section, 
but  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  people  up  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  business  besi<les  that  of 
farming? 

Mr.  Kiley.  I  am  a  cattle  raiser.  I  live  in  the  summer  time  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  and  I  have  pastures  rented  there,  and  have  about  from 
1 ,000  to  2,000  head  of  cattle,  which  I  keep  there.  I  bring  about  1 ,000 
of  them  to  Fowler  on  the  1st  of  December  every  year.  As  I  testified, 
I  have  been  living  at  Fowler,  and  interested  there  since  1893.  I 
bring  the  cattle  down,  and  feed  them  on  the  feed  lots  of  Fowler,  and 
stay  there  during  the'  entire  time  of  the  feeding,  unless  I  sliould  go  on 
some  little  business  to  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  wnether  I  understood  you  correctly 
or  not,  but  I  thought  you  said  something  about  a  paper  called  the 
Agriculturist.     You  are  not  a  publisher  in  any  way,  are  you  I 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  no  business  except  agriculture, 
in  some  form  or  other  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  here  entirely  on  your  own  motion? 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  stir  the  farmers  and 
everybody  up  on  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  question  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  On  the  question  of  reducing  the  tariff.  As  we  under- 
stand it;  reducing  the  tariff  on  beets  would  injure  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  opposed  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  matter,  except  to  give  you 
the  facts,  and  leave  that  question  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  understand  that.  You  would  have 
to  leave  that  matter  with  Congress  in  any  event ;  but,  personally,  you 
are  opposed  to  anv  reduction  of  the  duties;  and  is  that  what  you 
mean  tne  issue  is  that  brought  you  down  here  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  came  down  here  for  the  reaffons  I  have  stated  clearly 
before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  repeat  them,  though. 

Mr.  Riley.  To  repeat  those  reasons  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  came  down  here  because  I  have  lived  in  that  vallej 
since  1893,  when  I  bought  land  there.  Until  the  factory  started  it 
was  worth  about  $20  an  acre.  As  soon  as  the  factory  started  it 
began  to  go  up,  until  my  land  to-day  is  worth  $150  an  acre,  at  least, 
and  I  was  averse  to  seeing  anything  done  by  Congress  that  would 
hurt  us.  Also,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  saw  at  that  time  a  valley 
that  had  only  a  few  people  in  it.  I  came  to  Colorado  first  in  1868, 
although  I  have  lived  in  New  Mexico  part  of  the  time  out  of  that 

Eoriod.  I  know  Colorado  pretty  well.  I  have  seen  it  grow,  I  have 
enefited  by  the  growth  of  that  valley,  and  I  feel  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  tne  beet-sugar  industry  has  tended  to  enhance  the  value 
of  our  property  and  brought  into  the  valley  the  homes  and  the  little 
houses  you  see  on  every  40  acres,  and  I  feel  that  in  my  own  interest 
solely  I  ought  to  do  everything  1  can  to  try  and  keep  that  progress 
going  on,  and  I  feel  that  with  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  progress 
would  not  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  reason  you  thought  it 
was  proper  to  come  down  here,  on  account  of  this  talk  about  reducing 
the  tariff  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  You 
must  understand  this,  however,  and  I  want  this  to  go  in  the  record, 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  chainnan  to  criticize  you  or  anyone 
else  who  may  entertain  your  views  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  I  differed  from  you  ad  far  as  one  pole  from 
another,  I  would  not  criticize  you  for  coming  here  and  stating  your 
views.  We  are  not  hidebound  at  all.  We  want  to  hear  you,  whether 
we  may  agree  with  you  or  not.  And  now  you  say  voudo  not  know 
Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Mr.  Dakin  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  belong  to  that  organization  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  beet  growers'  division  of 
that  association  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  belong  to  no  organization  of  the  beet  growers 
of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  organization  I  have  mentioned  the  only  one 
in  Colorado,  or  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  never  attended  but  one 
of  their  meetings,  and  I  went  therfe  and  didn't  like  the  way  they 
talked,  and  quit  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  wanted  to  run  up  the  price  on  everybody,  laborers 
and  factories,  and  everybody  else,  and  I  felt  it  was  unfair,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  belong  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  proposition  is  that  the  beet-sugar  factories 
are  giving  you  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to  give  for  the  beets,  in  your 
judgment  i 

Air.  Riley.  If  I  thought  they  were  making  more  money,  I  would 
probably  want  more  for  the  beets,  but  I  believe  this  price  is  fair,  and 
when  1  say  I  believe  it,  everybody  who  is  raising  beets  seems  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  you  know  of;  that  would  be  a  better 
way  of  stating  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  didn't  say  that  ?    I  meant  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  meant  that.  You  could  not  mean 
those  you  do  not  know  of? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  evidence  of  people  who  are  not 
satisfied.  Is  there  plenty  of  competition  among  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories in  your  part  of  the  country;  that  is,  can  you  sell  to  more  than 
one  company  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  never  tried. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  more  than  one  customer  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Naturally  there  is  a  tariff  there;  that  is,  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  rate  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  suppose  that  is  it;  I  don't  know  that  to  be  so.  I  sell 
mine  to  a  factory  16  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  is  the  nearest  other  factory  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  About  24  miles,  just  on  a  line  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  the  next  factory  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  next  one  is,  1  guess,  65  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  So  really  you  only  have  two  factories  that  you  can 
very  well  seJJ jto  ? 

iflr.  RiLEY:  Oh,  yes;  I  have  a  factory  about  12  miles  away,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  patronize  the  one  nearest  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  a  great  big  river  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  natural  barrier  between  you  and  that 
factory — a  river  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  factory  that  you  do  patrionize,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  one  of  the  factories  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  other  factories  around  you  are  not  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.;  or,  are  they  or  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  two  others  belong  to  the  American  Beet. 

The  Chairman.  Two  others  of  those  you  have  mentioned? 

]Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  have  mentioned  all  of  them  at  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Two  of  those  you  mentioned  as  being  nearest  to 
you? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  neither  dne  except  the  Rocky  Ford  factory. 
That  is  the  one  I  mentioned  that  belongs  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  The  next  one,  8  miles  beyond,  belongs  to  another  party; 
and  the  other  one,  across  the  river,  about  12  miles,  belongs  to  the 
National  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  belong  to  three  separate  corporations? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  plant  in  your  particular  section  paid  too 
low  a  price  for  beets  the  other  fellows  would  be  liable  to  pay  a  little 
higher  price  and  get  the  beets? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  really  anything 
about  that.  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  do  know,  but  I  came  here  as  a 
farmer  and  don't  know  about  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  position? 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Yes,  sir;  and!  I  don't  know  about  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  inquired  about  prices  except  at  one 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes;  we  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  Don't  you  get  the  prices  from 
the  sugar  factories  closest  to  you  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.     1  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  one  without  knowing  what  the  one 
closest  to  you  would  pay  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  and  while  I  do  not  know  it 
to  be  true,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  factories  are  all  paying 
about  the  same  price.  Well,  now,  1  know  they  are  not,  because 
Garden  Citv.pays  less.  I  haven't  mentioned  that  factory,  which  is 
located  in  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  vou  have  mentioned,  about  your  neigh- 
borhood, you  believe  generally  pay  about  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Riley.  1  believe  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you,  as  a  prudent  business  man,  investigate 
that  price  proposition  berore  selling  your  sugar-beet  product  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  one  thing  sure  and  that  is  1  know  I  would 
find  it  out  if  one  was  paying  more  than  the  others,  because  I  would 
hear  about  it  and  would  give  them  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  give  vom  business  to  one  factory  with- 
out knowing  what  the  others  pay,  now  could  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  are  a  community  and  everyone  knows  what  the 
others  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  getting  at.  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  competition  between  those  three  people?  Do 
they  acquaint  you  with  tne  prices  they  pay;  give  you  tnat  informa- 
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tion  in  any  way,  so  as  to  give  you  fair  competition  according  to 
what  each  fellow  thinks  he  can  ^et  ? 

Mr.  RiLET.  I  think  we  have  oeen  treated  very  fairly.  Whenever 
a  sugar  factory  stops  work,  and  especially  three  of  their  factories, 
where  they  have  an  investment  of  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars^ 
rather  than  pay  a  higher  price,  it  is  very  strong  proof  in  my  opinion 
that  they  are  not  making  very  much  money  out  of  the  refining. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  most  of 
these  big  factories. 

Mr.  RiLBY.  They  have  done  this  in  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  particular  section  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  only  place  that  I  am  giving 
testimony  about.  I  am  not  conversant  with  any  other  part  of 
Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  telling  what  you  know,  and  that  is  a 
very  ^ood  thing  to  do.  Now,  let  us  ^o  back  to  where  we  were,  because 
that  IS  the  very  kernel  of  this  particular  matter.  We  were  talking 
about  how  you  and  your  neighbors  in  that  immediate  vicinity  regara 
these  factories  whom  you  could  patronize,  any  one  of  which  you  could 
sell  to.  Do  you  regard  them  as  actual  competitors  with  each  other, 
not  engaged  in  any  combination  to  keep  prices  uniform,  and  as  giving 
the  farmer  a  fair  market  price  for  his  sugar  beets  according  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  what  they  can  afford  to  pay  him  and 
make  a  reasonable  profit  for  themselves  or  not?  What  is  the  tiuth 
about  that  proposition  ?  Tell  us  about  that  particular  phase  of  the 
situation  if  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  sir,  I  think  of  all  combinations  in  the  country 
to-day — and  we  read  in  the  newspapers  about  many  different  com- 
binations— there  is  no  combination  with  so  much  wealth  behind  it 
that  is  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  beet  growers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Rilet.  For  instance,  when  we  sugar-beet  farmers  can  not  raise 
beets  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  make  money  we  can  go  at  something 
else,  and  which  we  can  and  will  do.  Perhaps  we  may  not  make  quite 
so  much  money,  but  we  can  go  at  something  else.  If  we  feel  that  the 
factories  are  making  a  fair  amount  and  w^ill  not  pay  us  what  we  should 
have  we  can  easily  turn  to  something  else  until  we  are  paid  what  is 
fair  and  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  feel  that  the  factories  are  not 
paying  you  sugar-beet  farmers  a  fair  price  for  your  product  you  can 
turn  your  attention  to  some  other  crop  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  our  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  thmk  that  fact  tends  to  hold  the  sugar 
factories  in  check  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  immediate  section  it  would  appear  that 
conditions  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  growing  the  sugar  beet;  and, 
further,  it  would  seem  tnat  price  conditions  are  also  peculiarly  fav- 
orable, because  there  seem  to  be  three  distinct  independent  sugar 
corporations  that  take  your  crop,  and  therefore  if  one  factory  tried 
to  pull  the  price  down  too  low  probably  the  others  would  pay  what 
they  could  afford  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  know  about  that  feature  of  it.  However,  I 
rather  disagree  with  you  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  about, 
and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Riley.  Really,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  inclined  to  disagree  with  me  on  that 
proposition?    I  am  anxious  to  know. 

Mr.  Riley.  Because  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  pay  about  the 
same  price. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  pay  about  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  those  three  factories  pay 
the  farmers  exactly  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  I  think  that  is  so,  but  do  not  know  positively  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  there  is  no  competition? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  have  never  tried  it,  and  don't 
know.  However,  upon  renection,  I  will  add  that  I  think  you  may  be 
right  about  that,  rather  think  you  are,  although  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  existing  in  your  vicinity,  at  any  rate, 
is  that  there  are  three  factories  independent  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Riley.  Of  course  I  want  to  correct  what  you  said  awhile  ago 
about  that  other  factorv.  The  situation  there  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
railroad  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  a  railroad  on  the  south  side. 
The  south-side  sugar  growers  are  cut  off  entirely  from  the  sugar  fac- 
tory on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  over  to  that  factory  12 
miles  distant  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  not  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  get  across  the  river? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes;  they  can  get  across  the  river. 

The  (Chairman.  They  can  not  get  there  in  a  cheap  way? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  would  make  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  you  two  possible  competitors, 
whether  it  is  really  so  or  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  make  no  complaint  that  these  two 
concerns  are  in  league  with  each  other,  or  in  a  combination  with  each 
other,  or  have  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  or  anything  like  that,  do 
thev  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  we  feel  that  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  that 
that  is  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  natural  conditions  you  have  you 
sugar-beet  growers  can  take  care  of  yourselves  ? 

MT.  Riley.  Yes;  if  we  did  not  grow  the  beets  for  them  they  would 
have  to  buy  up  all  our  farms  in  order  to  grow  sugar  beets  for  them- 
selves, and  they  don't  want  to  do  that.  We  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
either,  but  would  do  so  if  they  would  pay  our  prices.  Yes;  if  they 
would  pay  our  prices  we  would  be  very  willing  to  sell  our  farms  to  the 
sugar  factories. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  believe  tliat  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  would  sell  your  farms  to  the  suerar  factoriee  at 
those  prices  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  land  of  yours  irrigated  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  every  foot  of  it;  1,000  or  1,200  acres. 

The  Chairman.  This  cost  of  S35  which  you  gave  us  as  covering  an 
acre  of  beets  covered  everything  pertaining  to  cultivation,  inclusive 
of  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  runs  higher  according  to  whether  they  irri- 
gate the  land  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  You  can't  raise  beets  without  irrigating. 

The  Chairman.  In  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  don't  Know  about  that.  I  have  been  there  since  I 
was  a  boy. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  been  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Colorado  they  have  to  irrigate  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  estimates  of  cost  given  there  the  cost  of 
irrigation  is  included  ? 

Mr.  Rn.EY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FouDNEY.  Mr.  Riley,  vdu  stated  that  there  are  three  distinct 
sugar  companies  in  that  valley  to  whom  you  can  ship  your  beets, 
but  that  you  shipped  to  the  one  whose  factory  was  nearest  to  your 
locality.  Do  farmers  in  your  vicinity  raise  beets  for  any  other  fac- 
tory or  factories  than  that  one  that  you  sell  vour  beets  to? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmers  from  Rocky  Ford — and  that  is 
the  one  that  I  do  business  with,  and  this  factory  which  is  farthest 
north  or  west,  close  to  Denver — all  around  that  territory,  sell  to 
this  place  and  other  places.  The  Swink  factory  gets  beets  at  Foun- 
tain and  some  other  little  stations  there.  They  don't  all  ship  to  the 
same  factoiy  in  this  section  to  my  knowing. 

Mr.  F'ordney.  They  do  in  tlmt  particular  territory,  then,  raise  beets 
for  more  than  one  company 'if 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  to  illustrate  tlie  point  of  the 
question  I  am  askings:  you,  that  in  Michigan,  my  home  State,  there  are 
several  factories  contracting  for  beets  in  one  immediate  neighborhood  or 
locality  and  ship  from  the  one  station ;  but  it  is  true  also  with  them  that 
they  all  give  the  same  contract  to  the  farmer,  at  the  same  price,  identi- 
calfy  the  same  price,  as  I  will  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Riley.  For  1 2  per  cent 
sugar  in  the  beets  the  factories  give  $4.50  per  ton,  and  for  each  1  per 
cent  above  that  percentage  of  sugar  they  pay  33J  cents  additional. 
So  that  a  15  per  cent  beet  would  bring  $5.50,  and  an  18  per  cent 
beet  would  bnng  $6.50  per  ton,  and  so  on.  Yet  all  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories give  exactly  the  same  conditions  to  the  farmers,  the  same  price 
is  named  in  their  contracts,  with  the  same  advantages  on  the  railroad, 
and  so  on .  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  combination  among 
them,  but  in  order  to  get  the  farmers  to  raise  beets  one  must  pay  the 
farmer  the  same  as  the  other.  I  presume  the  same  condition  exists 
witli  you  in  Colorado  I 

Mr.  Bilsy.  That  is  my  information.  I  suppose  they  do  have  an 
underrtanding  about  it,  because  they  pay  the  same  price  as  near  as  I 
know.    I  have  never  done  business  with  but  one  factoiy,  but  they 
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Eay  about  the  same  price.  We  get  50  cents  more  on  a  12  per  cent 
eet  than  what  they  pay  up  your  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  don't  get  33J  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above 
the  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  YeS;  sir;  but  a  15  per  cent  beet  brings  us  about  S6  per 
ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin  testified  that  their  price  was  $5  for 
12  per  cent  beets  and  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  It  is  33^  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Riley.  At  what  time  may  I  leave  the  contracts  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  time  you  wish. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  will  bring  them  up  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Just  leave  them  with  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee in  case  we  should  not  be  here  when  you  bring  them  up.  We 
will  now  excuse  you,  Mr.  Riley,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
yo  ur  attendance . 

Representative  Kinkaid.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  whom  I  was 
arranging  to  come  here  from  my  district,  at  the  request  of  our  sugar- 
beet  growers,  I  infer  is  not  coming,  because  the  organization,  the 
Scottsbluff  Club,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  has  sent  me  some  papers  to  file 
with  your  honorable  committee.  Therefore  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
file  these  papers,  and  wish  to  repeat  in  my  own  behalf  the  request 
made  of  me  that  the  committee  do  these  people  the  kindness  to 
examine  them  carefully.  They  have  sworn  to  their  papers  and  wish 
them  to  be  taken  as  sworn  testimony  in  the  case.  They  have  sworn 
to  each  separate  petition,  and  there  are  several  pages  of  them  here 
fastened  together. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  president  of  the  commercial 
club  says  they  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  this  matter.  I  can 
add  that  I  know  personally  that  they  are  in  earnest,  because  I  have 
visited  them  several  times  since  thev  commenced  growing  sugar 
beets  and  since  they  have  had  sugar  factories  there  in  their  midst. 
If  the  committee  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  consideration  to  bhese 
papers,  that  is  all  that  our  people  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  appears  to  be  a 
letter  from  Charles  Morrill,  president  of  the  Scottsbluft  Club,  Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr.,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  petitions  signed  by  numer- 
ous citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  Mr.  KinkaicPs  district. 

Representative  Kinkaid.  Yes;  and  they  run  over  into  the  edge  of 
Wyoming,  but  in  the  same  sugar  belt. 

The  Chairman.  The  signatures  to  these  petitions  are  genuine,  are 
thev  ? 

Kepresentative  Kinkaid.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  them  printed  with  to-day's  testimony.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  several  petitions,  all  upon  the  same  printed  form,  I  take  it 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  one  heading  included  in  our  printed 
report  and  follow  with  the  entire  list  of  names. 
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PETITIONS   FROM   NEBRASKA. 

[Prwented  by  RepreaentaiWe  Klnkald.] 

The  Scottsblufp  Club, 
Seottshlufff  Nebr.,  January  6,  19 li. 
Hon.  M.  P.  KiNKAix), 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  forwarding  herewith  a  protest  signed  b}^  beet  growers  of  this 
section,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Sugar  Investigation.  We  request  that  you  deliver  this  document  to 
Mr.  Hardwick  and  that  you  will  also  see  to  it  that  the  same  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  whole  committee.  The  signatures  are  sworn  to  bv  the  men  who  circulated  the 
papers,  and  we  desire  that  the  whole  document  be  introauced  as  sworn  testimony  and 
entered  upon  the  records. 

In  connection  with  the  number  of  signers,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  make  it  plain  to  the  committee,  that  every  beet  grower  approached 
by  the  canvassers  willingly  and  gladly  signed  the  same. 

This  petition  represents  the  growers  of  6,150  acres  of  the  10,100  acres  planted  to 
sugar  beets. 

It  was  the  intention  to  secure  the  signature  of  everv  beet  grower  in  this  valley,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  has  been  extremely  cold  and  our  petition  was  not 
circulated  untilJanuary  2, 1912,  it  has  been  impossible  to  canvass  the  outlying  district. 
Not  knowing  how  soon  the  committee  may  discontinue  its  hearing,  we  consider  it 
important  that  this  petition,  though  incomplete,  reach  you  not  later  than  the  first 
of  the  week. 

We  would  like  to  have  it  impressed  upon  the  investigating  committee  that  prac- 
tically every  inhabitant  of  this  valley,  no  matter  what  his  vocation  may  be,  is  directly 
interested  in  seeing  a  further  development  of  sugar  production  throughout  this  section. 

It  is  the  agricultural  development  of  this  irrigated  valley,  approximately  100  miles 
long  and  ranging  from  3  to  20  miles  wide,  which  we  consider  of  paramount  importance. 
We  recognize  that  the  location  of  our  local  sugar  factory  makes  the  town  of  Scotts- 
bluff  and  its  immediate  vicinity  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  such  advantage  as 
accompany  the  operation  of  that  large  manufacturing  industry.  However,  without 
minimizing  these  benefits,  we  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  in  undertaking  to  present 
the  sentiments  of  this  community  we  have  in  mind,  primarily,  the  positive  improve- 
ment of  social  and  economic  conditions  which  has  been  realized  through  those  rural 
sections  which  constitute  the  bedt-prowing  territory. 

We  take  it  that  the  report  of  said  committee  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  a 
basis  for  future  Ic^slation  affecting  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  therefore  we 
deem  it  most  essential  that  the  true  conditions  be  correctly  represented  and  that  such 
representation  be  incorporated  into  the  committee's  record. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  this  community  by  presenting  its  interests  and  its  wishes 
with  all  the  vigor  you  can  command.  It  is  a  matter  which  we  consider  worthy  of 
your  strongest  efforts. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Scottsbluff  Club, 

Bv  Chas.  A.  Morrill, 

President. 


ScOTTsBLUPF,  Nebr.,  December  29 ^  1911. 
Hon.  Thos.  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  o?i  Sugar  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington y  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  beet  growers  of  the  North  Platte 
Valley,  residing  in  the  counties  of  Morrill  and  Scotta  Bluff,  State  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
county  of  Goshen,  State  of  Wyoming,  knowing  from  personal  experience  in  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets  that  the  testimony  given  before  your  committee  purporting  to  reflect 
the  sentiment  and  condition  of  tlie  farmers  and  beet  growers  of  the  West  is  false, 
misleading,  and  malicious  in  character,  and  in  no  sense  a  just  or  true  statement  of  real 
conditions  of  either  the  beet  grow?rs  or  their  field  labor;  and  knowing  that  such  mis- 
information will  mislead  your  committee,  and  will  poison  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  industry,  which  should  be  fostered,  we  desire  to  present  the  following  statement 

of  facts:  .      ,. 

First.  The  sugar-beet  crop  is  the  most  remunerative  crop  raised  in  this  valley, 
yielding,  where  conditions  are  favorable,  a  net  profit  of  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre. 

Second.  It  is  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  crop  we  raise,  being  the  most  immiise 
from  hail  and  other  destructive  storms. 
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Third.  The  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields,  contrarv  to  the  testimony  given 
before  your  committee,  is  well  paid  and  housed,  thriftv  and  law-abiding;  is  largely  of 
German  and  German-Russian  origin,  frugal  in  habits,  honest  and  industrious,  and  in 
no  sense  composed  of  "slum  derelicts." 

Fourth.  The  presence  of  this  labor  on  our  farms  throu|g;hout  the  growing  season  affords 
us  the  additional  &rm  help  we  require  for  the  production  of  diversified  cro^M. 

Fifth.  Our  experience  demonstrates  that  intensive  cultivation  as  practiced  by  mb 
in  beet  culture  renders  our  soil  more  highly  productive  of  other  crops. 

Sixth.  The  beet  tops  constitute  a  valuable  foieng^,  and,  together  with  the  pulp  and 
molasses  from  the  factory,  form  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  stock-feed- 
ins  industry  which,  in  turn,  produces  a  large  increase  in  tne  amoimt  of  manure  avail- 
able for  fertilizing  our  lands. 

Seventh.  Beet  growing  promotes  the  subdivision  of  our  large  farms;  it  both  directly 
and  indirectly  increases  our  population  and  furnishes  employment  for  the  same;  it 
brings  about  a  condition  of  better  highways;  it  increases  the  number  of  rural  mail 
routes  and  multiplies  our  telephone  facilities;  all  of  which  constitute  a  distinct 
advancement  in  the  conditions  surrounding  farm  life. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  of  increasing  our  soil  production  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  confronting  the  American  people.  We  believe  that  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  the  greatest  Advance  will  be  accomplished  by  intensive  cultivation  under  a 
svstematic  rotation  of  diversified  crops.  With  the  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
tnis  section  we  have  found  the  beet  crop  to  be  a  valuable  factor.  We  are  in  full  accord 
with  that  national  policy  of  protection  which  has  brought  the  sugar  industry  into  our 
valley,  and  thus  enable  us  to  become  producers  of  sugar.  We  desire  to  continue  and 
to  increase  this  production,  to  see  additional  sugar  Stories  built  in  this  section,  and 
accordingly^  we  protest  against  the  admission  of  lalse  testimony  and  the  injuries  it  un- 
justly entails.  We  uige  that  your  committee  obtain  the  whole  truth,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  economic  features  which  are  involved. 


Beet  grower. 


R.  S.  Hunt 

H.  C.  Brashear 

Harvey  Beche 

Nldy  Christianson . . 

Barney  Smith 

John  Engstrom 

Oeo.  Monunok 

Nakayama  &  Iwata. 

N.  Nlkoldo 

Wm.  Ledingham . . . 

Sved  Eckhardt 

T.  R.  Evirett 

H.  E.  Brown 

W.  M.  Barbour 

Oeo.  Hettinger 

Henry  Negelin 

Roy  Konkie 

J.  L.  Shlrl 

F.  H.  Kaenig 

A.  F.  Ooos 


State  of  Nebraska,  CouiUp  of  ScoUt  Bluff,  89: 

I,  A.  H.  Hamilton,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath,  depose  and  say 
I  presented  the  foresolng  petition  to  the  beet  growers  whose  names  ap- 

Cir  thereon;  that  tney  signed  the  same  in  my  presence  as  their  volun- 
y  act  and  deed. 

A.  H.  Hamilton. 
Witness: 

H.  T.  BowEN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  roe  this  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 

[SBAU]  H.  T.  B0WEN» 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


Wm.  H.  Qable 

Orr  &  Howard 

Wm.  Schlelaher 

Hetairlch  HelmlliAi. 

T.  C.  HaUey 

William  Yoet 

Howard  Raymond. 
Phillip  Hartwig. . . . 


Post-oflloe  address. 


ScottsblofT. 

do 

Mitchell.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

Scottsblufl. 

do 

....do 


Scottsblufl. 

do 

do 

....do 


Scottsblufl,  Nebr. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Btet 


season 
1911. 


29 

U 

UA 

32 

67 

71 

80 

66 

28    . 

8 

92 

15 

150 

5 
90 
60 

S^ 
32 

30 


124 
130 
45 
90 
32 
46 
27 
10 
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Beet  grower. 


W.  E.  Fairbrother 

Geo.  L.  Helzer 

J.  8.  RosenfeU , 

T.  V.  Adams , 

Tony  Tanaka 

John  Roas « 

Jay  Raymond 

F.R.Sylvester , 

F.Hisatooi 

G.  T.  Obsumi 

W.  H.  Stataaker , 

Ben  Weber  Levi  Schwoortzkopf . 


Fost-oflBoe  address. 


State  or  Nebbahka,  SeoUs  Bluff  OwiKy,  w^' 

I,  E.  M.  Sawyer,  on  oath,  say  that  I  presented  the  above  petition  to 
the  beet  growers  whose  names  are  signed  thereon,  that  they  signed 
same  in  my  presence  as  Uieir  voluntary  act. 

[SEAL.]  £.  M.  Sawtsb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

N.  T.  BowEN, 
Notarg  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


£.  A.  Chom 

Franklin  Lane. 
L.  J.  Wyman.. 
S.  Hashlba. 


A.  C.  Ray  (per  son) , 

Paul  Harvel 

E.  E.Cluok 

A.  L.  Kllstnip .'. . , 

Gerb.  Gompert 

Geo.  W.  BoWen 

John  W.  Farton 

W.n.  Johnson 

Valentine  Thomas ». 

Martin  Hawkins 


r  herebv  certify  that  the  above  signatures  wore  made  in  my  presence 
this  4th  day  of  Januarv,  1912. 

'  J.  E.  Fenton. 

Sal)scribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[SEAL.]  JOHK  BOATSXAN, 

NotatTf  puhUe. 


Soottsblofl,  Nebr 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Beet 

acreage, 

season 

1911. 


60 
30 
32 
26 
63 
50 
26 
40 
65 

85 


Morrill 

Mitchell,  Nebr. 
Henry,  webr. . . 

— do 

....do 

....do 

Morrill,  Nebr.. 

....do 

....do 

Mltcheil 

MorrUl 

....do 

do 

....do 


Robt.  F.  Neeley 

C.  C.  Hampton 

J.  W.  Kirmamon 

M.  J.  Hoffman 

H.  B.  Brown 

Fred  Reuble 

P.  H.  Pone 

Arthur  Marsh 

Geo.  W.  Lawyer 

J.  A.  Butler 

W.V.KInsey 

A.  E.  Leonard 

C.  L.  and  F.  D.  Turner. 

John  Bensel 

Vernon  Spunir 

F.M.  Sands 

J.C.Allison 

J.  W.  Bickmarter 

A.  Thurman 

E.G.  Foes 


State  of  Nebbaska, 

SeottM  Bluff  Oomnt§,  «■.• 

I,  C.  H.  Irion,  on  oath  say  that  the  30  names  signed  to  the  petition 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this  paper  wore  signed  in  my  presence  and 
were  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  parties  signing. 

Chabus  H.  Ibion. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 
[SEAL.]  H.  T.  BOWSN, 

Jfoterjr  Puhtte, 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


Gering,  Nebr. 
do 


Gering,  Nebr. 
do 


Gering,  Nebr. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


10 
20 
24 
43 
26 
17 

7 

7 
U 
15 
10 

4 
10 

5 


17J 
40 
20 
40 
26 
35 
15 
14 
15 
25 
20 
25 
19 
40 
12 
18 
20 
15 
9 
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Beet  grower. 


Alex  Brandt. 
C.  D.  Cooper. 
P.  Hall 


PostH>ffloe  address. 


Qerlng. 
....do. 


Daniel  C.  Hopson 

O.  O.  McHemy 

Wm.  Lamm ■ *. 

W.  T.  Beck 

Thos.  W.  Bracken - 

O.  Harry  Hawley .• • 

Samuel  Barton I 

O.  P.  Olsen ; 

A.  S.  Bracken 

Jas.  McKlnley 

W.H.White 

E.  McClenahan 

The  Imperial  Land  Co.,  S.Stark  Cashin 

L.  A .  Everett 

Mehling  Bros.,  by  Geo 

John  Schumacher 


State  or  Nebbaska, 

8cott»  Bluff  dountff,  u: 
I,  C.  H.  Irion,  on  oath  say  that  the  sb^natures  to  the  foregotn^  petition 
were  slzned  in  my  presence.   That  said  signers  signed  as  their  voluntary 
act  ancTdeed. 

Chablbs  H.  Ibion. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 

fSEAL.)  H.  T.  BOWH, 

Notarif  PiMk, 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12,  lOlfi.) 


Scottsbluil. 

do 

do 

do 


D.  T.  Skinner 

E.  McConneU 

P.  B.  Scott 

E.  O.  Smith 

Vred  Greenwald 

JoeRief 

August  Aschenbrenner. 

Geo.  Mitsui 

Fred  W.  Frevert 

OttoTtirgens 

C.  H.  Flower 

G.  M.  Crabill 

J.  Lawrence 

B.  F.  Hobbeck 

Robert  M.  Lee 

J.  P.Wood 

T.  F.  Breene 

P.  Skelledv 

Henry  Safford 


State  or  Nebbaska, 

Seott*  Bluff  ClMMi^,  M.* 

I,  E.  M.  Sawyer,  on  oath  say  I  presented  the  above  petition  to  the 
beet  growers  whose  names  appear  above;  that  they  signed  said  peti- 
tion  in  my  presence  as  their  voluntary  act 

E.  M.  Sawteb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

{SEAL.]  H.  T.  BOWEN, 

Notary  PuMe. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


TorringtOQ 

do 

do 

do 

Lingle,  Wyo 

do 

do 

do 

do : 

Minatare 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Soottsbluff,  Nebr. 
do 


Beet 


1911. 


96 
27 
20 

8 
40 
50 
20 

5 

22 
20 
5 
25 
20 
M 
141 
80 
62i 
12 


O.  B.  Brown  &  Son  (by  Harley) 

8.  E.  Roberts 

Geo.  H.  Garrard 

Jamea  R.  Russell 

T.  Erwin  Powell 

J.  N.  Hudson 

Christ  Diet* 

H.T.Craig 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  signatures  were  made  in  my  presence 
this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 

W.  A.  Stockwell. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4thday  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  John  Boatsman, 

Ifotarf  Public 


Morrill,  Nebr.. 

do 

do 

MitcheU.  Nebr. 
MorriU,  Nebr.. 


MorriU,  Nebr. 
do 


85 
65 

86 

9 
55 
25 
27 

3.80 
26 

ao 

24 

34.6 

16 

40 

24 

2S 

20 

88 

20 


10 

16 

16 

21 
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4 
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Beet  grower. 


Post'Oflfice  address. 


Beet 
acreage, 

19U. 


ScotteblufF. 

do 

do 


A.  C.  Davia 

Heinrioh  KOhler 

Geo.  W.  Qaos 

Nick  Adam 

H.N.  Crow I  Scottablufl, 

R .  W .  Pattison Qering 

Ludwig  Koch I  Scottablufl . 

Heywood  O .  Lea vltt do 

Thomas  Hall 


Stat£  of  Nkbrasea, 

ScoUs  Bluff  CouiUy,  9%: 

I,  H.  S.  Stark,  on  oath  say  I  (X'eaented  the  above  petition  to  the  beet  i 
growers  whoee  names  are  signed  thereon;  that  they  signed  same  in  my  | 
presence  as  their  volantary  act.  i 

H. S. Stabk. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  b^ore  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[SEAL.]  H.  T.  Bowx, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commiasion  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.)  I 

George  Laucamer I  ScottsblufT . 

C.  H.  Irion , ' do 

PhUipFlohr do 

Marten  Nelson do 

Martin  Schumacher do 

Carlen  Lobic do 

Heinrioh  Bnrbaoh • do 

W.  W.  Henderson do 

IraBlals do 


.do. 
.do. 


Oeo.Sohlnck 

Prank  Long 

G.  C.  Bottom •  MItcheU, 

T.  M.  Raymond Scottsblufl. 

Chas.  Raymond 

John  Hohnstein 

Fred  Knaub 

A.  Simonian i do. 

Adam  Papep ' do. 

E.  A.  Walker ' do. 

F.  F.Everett ' do, 

Henry  Heagel do . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  of  Nebraska, 

Seottt  Bhiff  Countif,  u: 

I,  H.  T.  Bowm,  on  oath  say  that  the  20  names  appearing  on  the 
petition  on  the  opposite  side  oi  this  paper  was  signed  in  my  presence 
and  was  signed  as  their  voluntary  act.  I  further  swear  that  they  are 
the  names  and  signatures  of  the  beet  growers  growing  beets  in  the  val- 
ley for  year  1911  and  that  the  number  of  acres  indicated  opposite  their 
names  represents  the  number  of  acres  grown  as  indicated  by  their 
contract. 

H.  T.  Bowm. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

E.  M.  Sawyer, 


fSEAL.] 

(My  commission  expires  Mar.  26, 1916.) 


Naiarif  Public. 


Martin  Draker 
WillOtte, 


R.  C.  McDowell. 


Jacob  Mufh . . 
D.  T.  Wright 
Fred  Martin. 


Scottsblufl 
do 


130 


(») 


28 

100 

6 

66 

75 

100 


Scottsblufl. 


26 

120 

60 

23 
30 
35 
30 
30 
20 
25 
14 
30 
SO 
60 
28 
80 
52 
55 
80 
22 


State  of  Nebraska. 

Qmnty  of  Scotts  Bluff,  as: 
I,  Charles  H.  Irion,  on  oath,  say  the  seven  names  signed  to  the  above 
petition  wero  signed  in  my  presence  and  were  signed  as  their  voluntary 
act. 

Charles  H.  Irion. 

Subscribcfl  and  sworn  to  Ijefore  mo  this  .ith  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 
[SEAL.]  H.  T.  Bowm, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


20 
47 
12 
35 
40 
90 
40 


1 16,000  acres  in  last  21  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  we  call  the  next  witness  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Garrett,  who 
was  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  tmie  his  letter-  was 
written  to  which  this  is  a  reply.  I  take  it  this  had  better  go  in  our 
minutes,  because  attached  to  the  letter  is  a  sworn  statement. 

Western  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Marine  City,  JfirA.,  January  5,  J91S. 
Hon.  Ferris  J.  Garrett, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington  ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  14th  ultimo  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I  regret  to 
advifi>e  that  reply  to  same  has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  For  your  information 
we  have  drawn  up  stotement,  herewith  inclosed,  which  we  trust  will  fill  your  require- 
ments. Kindly  note  that  our  factory  was  not  in  actual  operation  until  b^innin^  of 
season  1910,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  go  back  earlier  than  this  time.  We  might 
say  our  season  of  1911  has  not  yet  closed,  and  at  present  are  not  able  to  determine  the 
figures  you  reouire.  However,  if  you  will  want  same  at  end  of  season,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  them  to  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Per  R.  E.  roRDON,  Superintendent. 


State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair,  ss: 

Robert  E.  Gorden,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  s^tates  that  he  is  superintendent 
of  the  Westeirn  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  a  corporation  oi]E(anized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Onio,  and  doin^  business  at  Marine  C'ity,  Mich.  Deponent  further 
states  that  he  makes  this  affidavit  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  having  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  hereinafter  stated. 

Deponent  further  states  that  said  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  only  been  actively 
engaged  in  business  during  the  past  two  years;  that  the  figures  hereinafter  given 
refer  to  the  business  done  during  the  season  of  1910-11. 

Deponent  further  states  that  during  that  season  there  were  15,361  tons  of  beets 
slicea;  thatj^he  average  sugar  test  was  15.79  per  cent;  that  the  sugar  extractions  per  ton 
of  beets  sliced  amounted  to  260.08  pounds;  that  the  average  price  paid  for  the  beets 
was  $7.98;  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  as  follows:  Cost  of  raw  material  $3,570 
per  hundredweight ;  factory  cost,  $1 .116  per  hundredweight ;  overhead  and  administra- 
tion charges,  $0,016  per  hundredweight;  taxation  and  insurance,  $0,057. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  said  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  no  factories 
other  than  the  one  located  at  Marine  City,  Mich. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock,  owned  by 
the  Wefltem  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  July  1, 1911,  was  XX,  which  included  the  total  refined 
stock  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  C'o.,  wherever  stored,  and  that  was  not  actually 
invoiced  to  the  buyer  on  July  1,  1911;  that  XX  number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
was  actually  sold  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoiced  on  July  1,  1911;  tnat 
XX  number  of  tons  sugar  beets  were  imported  from  Canada  by  the  factory  of  the  said 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  from  January  1 ,  1911 ,  to  date ;  that  the  dates  of  importation 
of  such  sugar  beets,  with  the  number  of  tons  thereof,  are  as  follows: 

Importation  bej^an  October  11,  1910.  Importation  ended  December  3,  1910.  Total 
tons  imported,  10,307. 

R.  E.  Gordon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  mo  thin  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912. 

C.  L.  Doyle, 

Xotan/  Public,  St.  Clair  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expiren  December  7.  1912. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOES  W.  EDOAB. 

(The  witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Edgar.  John  W.  Edgar. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Rocky  Ford,  on  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  have  been  there  for  about  13  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  lived  there  for  about  13  years  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  farming  during  all  of 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  All  mv  life. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  come  from  before  you  moved- 
there  I 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  was  an  Iowa  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  EDGAii.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  have  cultivated  beets — I  signed  one  of  the 
first  lO-acre  sugar-beet  contracts  ever  signed  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
when  this  factory  was  built  there,  the  first  factory  in  the  State.  I 
have  grown  sugar  beets  from  that  time  to  this  year.  For  the  next 
coming  year  I  have  100  acres  contracted  for  with  the  sugar  company, 
to  raise  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  100  acres  contracted  for  with  the  com- 
pany to  raise  beets  2  miles  from  Rocky  Foril,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sii*. 

The  Chairman.  Contract  with  wJiat  company? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  It  is  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  but  we  usually  refer  to  it  as  the  American  Beet.  I  am  just  a 
farmer  and  use  the  farmer's  language. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aU  right.     You  need  not  try  to  be  technical. 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sort  of  interest  in  or  connection  in 
any  way  with  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  except  as  a  farmer  to  sell 
them  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir:  no  interest  in  them  whatever. 

The  (-hairman.  You  are  not  coming  here  at  their  instance? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oli,  no;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  them  or  any 
of  their  officers  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  have  some  credentials  from  our  farmers'  club  at 
Rockv  Ford.  A  few  other  farmers  chipped  in  with  their  means  and 
we  all  together  pay  our  expenses  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  you  put  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
farmers  of  your  section  who  want  to  be  heard  by  our  conunittee  on 
this  question  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  by  them  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs,  who  seems  to  be  a 
lecturer  for  the  beet  growers'  association  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakan,  who  seems  to  be 
the  counsel  there  of  the  beet  growers*  association  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir.     I  don't  belong  to  any  farmers'  union  at  all. 
.The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  gentlemen  you  spoke  of,  who  are  your 
neighbors,  that  chipped  in  to  pay  your  expenses  here,  members  of 
any  farmers'  union  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  no  farmers' 
union  there  that  I  know  of.  There  was  at  one  time  one  organized, 
but  there  is  none  there  that  I  know  of  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  now  under  contract  to  culti- 
vate 100  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  this  company? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  thej  agree  to  pay  you  for  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar,  Our  contract  this  last  year  has  been  better  than  we 
have  had  with  them,  and  for  next  year  it  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  promise  $5  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets,  with 
33J  per  c^nt  additional  for  every  1  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  above 
12  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  33 J  per  cent  or  33 J  cents? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  cents.  And  if  there  are 
any  fractions  of  1  per  cent,  say,  one  or  more  tenths,  they  give  us  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  asked  was,  do  they  give  you  33J  cents 
or  33§  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  above  the  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  c^nts. 

The  Chairman,  iou  said  first  ''per  cent,"  and  as  I  thought  you 
meant  "cents,"  I  wanted  to  get  it  straight  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  meant  "cents"  and  did  not  understand 
you,  because  I  thought  I  had  said  "cents." 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  33 J  cents  increase  for  every  1  per  cent  increase 
of  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  term  that  might  slip  a  plain  farmer 
like  myself,  but  I  meant  33J  cents,  because  that  is  our  contract. 

Mr.  Fordney.  T  just  want  it  right. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

J^Ir.  Fordney.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Michigan  factory  contracts  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  except  that  our  contract  is  50 
cents  better  than  yours  for  tne  12  per  cent  beet. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  you  get  $5  for  the  12  per  cent  beet,  whereas 
our  Michigan  farmers  get  $4.50  for  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  contract  reads  $5  for  12  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  whereas  our  contract  reads  $4.50,  there  is  a 
guarantee  in  the  contract  that  tlie  price  shall  not  be  less  than  $5  for 
12  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed  now  with  your  line  of  examina- 
tion.    Last  year  how  many  acres  of  beets  did  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  About  70  acres. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  your  yield — ^how  many  tons  of  beets  per 
acre  on  those  70  acres  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  think  our  beets  may  have  averaged  a  little  better 
than  the  average  in  that  country. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  your  average  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Mine  were  12  or  a  fraction  better. 

The  Chaibman.  Twelve  and  a  fraction  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  Uttle  better  than  the  average  i 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  they  average  i 

Mr.  Edgab.  About  11  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  are  you  from  Mr.  Riley — or,  first,  do 
you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  him.  I  met  him  only  about  a 
week  ago  for  the  first  time,  though  he  has  lived  in  that  coimty  many 
years,  and  I  may  have  met  him  before. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  apart  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Oh,  25  miles,  I  suppose.  He  is  in  one  part  of  the 
county  and  I  am  in  another. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  say  was  your  average  for  beet  yield 
in  your  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  About  11  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  a  little  better  than  12  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir.  n 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  your  beets  average  you  in  price  per  ton; 
I  mean  those  that  you  raised? 

Mr.  Edgab.  My  beets  have  averaged,  I  think,  a  little  better  than 
16  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  A  Uttle  better  than  15  per  cent  of  sugar  content? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  scale  which  you  just  gave  me, 
what  price  did  you  get  per  ton  for  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  $6. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  raised  a  little  more  than  12  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  to  me  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  give  it  as  12  tons  per  acre,  because  I  did  not  get 
any  fraction.  I  did  not  get  this  exactly  in  figures,  gentlemen  of  5ie 
committee,  as  I  doubtless  should  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  do.  That  gives  a  gross  result  of  $72  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that  land  worth  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgab.  At  present  the  farms  I  cultivate  are  worth  about  $200 
per  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  irrigations  do  you  give  it  in  order  to 
produce  those  beets  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  About  two  irrigations  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  beets. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  it  cost  you  to  produce  those 
beets.  We  will  leave  out  the  rental  value  of  the  land  for  the  moment. 
Tell  us  what  it  actually  costs  you  to  produce  those  beets— and  you  can 
just  figure  it  out  on  that  pad  of  paper  if  you  wish  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  will  give  it  to  you,  and  you  can  take  the  figures. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Edgak.  As  near  as  I  can,  I  will  give  you  what  it  cost,  although 
I  do  a  great  deal  of  work  myself,  or  myself  and  sons.  The  price  for 
plowing  is  $2.50  per  acre;  that  is,  for  plowing  the  land  at  first. 

The  CHAiitMAN.  Well,  now,  give  me  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Edgab.  Leveling  and  harrowing  means  about  92  per  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  leveling  ana  harrowing  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  hire  these  things  done,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  and  therefore  this  is  an  estimate,  in  which  I  may  be 
a  few  cents  wrong. 

The  Chaibman.  You  hired  the  handwork  done  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  I  hired  the  handwork  done.  My  own  teams 
do  the  teamwork,  and  my  own  men  do  some  of  this  work. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  right.     What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  The  next  item  would  be  seeds,  $2. 

The  Chaibman.  $2  per  acre  for  seed  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  they  charge  us  for  the  seed, 
20  pounds,  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  will  be  what  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Planting,  about  50  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Give  us  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Edgab.  It  takes  three  irrigations,  and  that  is  worth  $3  per 
acre. 

The  Chaibman.  Three  cultivations  means  $3  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No;  I  said  irrigations.  It  costs  about  $1  per  acre  for 
an  irrigation  and  requires  about  three  irrigations. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.     Three  irrigations  means  $3  per  acre. 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  is  handwork — or  does  anything  else 
come  in  before  the  handwork  i 

Mr.  Edgab.  Well,  there  is  cultivation  that  comes  in,  either  before 
or  after. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  give  you  $2.50  per  acre  for  cultivation, 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Right  there,  how  many  times  do  you  cultivated? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Sometimes  more  than  otlxers. 

The  Chaibman.  It  depends  upon  the  season,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  it  requires  four  cultivations  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  cultivations  are  enough,  just  according  to 
conditions. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right;  we  have  $2.50  per  acre  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir.     We  plow  four  rows  at  a  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  how  about  the  handwork? 

Mr.  Edgab.  $7  for  handwork.  I  have  hired  it  done  for  less  and 
for  more. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  $2  for  weeding  out — that  is,  for  hoeing  and  weeding. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 
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Mr.  Edgab.  There  is  a  division  that  should  be  made  in  that.  It 
costs  $7  per  acre  to  get  that  topping  done  and  it  is  worth  $2  per  acre 
for  the  nulling. 

The  Ohairmak.  All  right,  S7  per  acre  tor  topping  and  $2  per  acre 
for  pulling. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  delivery.  The  cost  for  delivery  may  differ 
with  some  other  people;  some  may  deliver  their  beets  cheaper  than 
I  can.  From  my  place  I  have  to  haul  those  beets  to  the  factory^  on 
the  other  side  of  town,  and  with  me  it  is  a  distance  of  about  3  miles, 
which  is  worth  75  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  $9  per  acre  for  dehvery  of  the  beets  to 
the  factory.     The  word  *'  delivery"  will  cover  that  matter,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  $9  per  ton  for  deliverjr  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  no;  75  cents  per  ton,  and  with  12  tons  to  the  acre 
means  $9  per  acre,  for  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  figure  that  up  as  $39.50  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  right.. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  I  took  down  as  you  gave  them  are  as 
follows,  per  acre : 

Plowing 12.50 

Leveling  and  harrowing 2. 00 

Seed 2.00 

Planting 50 

Three  imgationfi,  at  $1 3. 00 

Cultivation 2.50 

Handwork 7. 00 

Hoeing  and  weeding 2. 00 

Topping 7.00 

Pulling 2.00 

Delivery,  12  tons,  at  75  cents 9. 00 

Total : 39.50 

That  is  a  little  high  in  your  case  for  delivery? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  Some  men  don't  have  to  haul  their  beets 
more  than  a  mile  or  a  half  mile. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  will  not  be  anything  like  that  for 
deliveiT  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  average  is  a  little  better  on  pro- 
duction and  you  have  higher-price  land  than  some  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  for  rental  value  of  your  land  6  per 
cent  on  what  you  say  is  the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Edgar.  You  mean  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  At  a  valuation  of  $200  per  acre  what  does 
it  make  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  don't  know  what  it  makes;  but  if  I  were  renting  out 
my  land  I  would  get  one-fourth  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes:  but  you  want  a  profit  on  your  land,  and  about 
6  per  cent  would  be  tna  profit  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Six  per  cent  on  $200  would  be  $12  per  acre  for 
rental  value  of  your  land.  That  added  to  the  $39.50  gives  a  total 
expense,  counting  interest  on  your  land  investment,  of  $51.50.  You 
get  $72  per  acre  for  your  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  according  to  these  figures,  you  would  make 
$20.50  besides  your  6  per  cent  investment  in  land  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  sweet  part  of  it,  and  the  part 
that  makes  me  want  to  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  gives  you  a  profit  of  $32.50  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  your  land  investment  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  profit  compare  favorably  with  what 
you  can  do  with  any  other  farm  crop  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  better  than  1  can  do  with  any  other  crop.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  further  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  has  brought  our  soil  up  and  thereby  helped  us  in  other  ways. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  rotate  beets  with  other  crops,  do  you  not  ? 

]Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  raise  more  oats  to  the  acre  following 
beets.  As  big  a  crop  of  oats  as  was  ever  raised  in  our  State  was 
raised  on  a  piece  of  land  after  it  had  had  beets  on  it,  after  five  years 
the  yield  being  105, bushels  of  oats.  That  was  the  first  time  such 
an  oat  yield  was  ever  secured. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  had  raised  five  successive  crops  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  generally  have  difficulty  raising  beets 
five  years  in  succession. 

Tne  ("hairman.  About  how  long  do  you  raise  them  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  Three  successive  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  condition  generally  true  of 
Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  don^t  know  anything  about  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  In  southern  Colorado  you  do  that  ?  • 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  three  years  then  you  rotate  to  something 
else  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  sow  to  oats,  or  probably  wheats  and  sow 
alfalfa  with  either  one  of  the  small  grains. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  you  come  back  to  beets  ? 

Afr.  Edgar.  Three  years  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  a  piece  of  land  and  run  it  for  three  years 
in  sugar  beets,  and  then  rest  it  for  three  years  so  far  as  beets  are 
concerned,  and  then  come  back  to  beets  a^ain  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  come  back  all  rignt. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  according  to  tliat  plan  you  can  so  cut  off 
your  arable  land  as  to  continue  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that  very  well,  raising  a  good  crop 
of  beets  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have,  you  ever  gotten  anybody  else's  prices  or 
does  anybody  in  your  community  sell  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No;  they  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  do  they  sell  to  ? 
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Mr.  Edgae.  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  the  coirect  names 
of  the  firms,  but  we  caU  them  the  Swink  &  Hofly  factory;  that  is  one 
firm,  and 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  The  Holly  factory  buys  in  that 
section  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  called  Holly,  but  it  goes  to  Swink,  of 
course.  And  the  Sugar  City  factory;  as  I  heard  it  called  to-day,  the 
National.  I  didn't  know  their  name  until  to-day.  They  don't  buy 
over  in  our  district,  as  it  is  not  handy  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  American  Beet  and  Holly  factories  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  tops  of 'those  beets  worth  anything  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  money  value  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  worth  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  they  brought  as  high  by  tons  as 
$15  per  acre  this  year*  or  $5  per  ton  converted  mto  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wore  going  to  turn  them  into  stock  what 
are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  amount  of  stock  fed  on  these  beets  would  bring 
$15. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  mean  three  tons  of  tops  to  the  acre  at 
$5  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  anything  received  in  the  way  of  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  get  20  per  cent,  that  is,  one-fifth. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  get  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  beet  back. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  do  with  that?    JL)o  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  years  I  have  fed  it,  and  this 
year  I  will  not  feed  it  and  sold  it  for  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  an  acre  of  beets  produce  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  means  20  per  cent  of  my  12  tons  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  2^  tons  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  quite  2^  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  it  at  50  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  50  cents  per  ton,  and  I  never  touched  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  2.4  tons? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  it  for  how  much,  50  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  telling  you  what  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1.20  per  acre  more  to  be  added  to  cover 
this  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  represent  a  total  profit  from  your 
land,  after  paying  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment,  of  $26.70, 
now  that  we  include  the  tops,  instead  of  the  $20.50  we  had  figured  out  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Right  on  that  point,  about  the  tops,  let  me  ask  Mr. 
Edgar  if  he  had  to  haul  the  tops. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  you  must  deduct  something  for  that  hauling  of 
3  tons  of  tops  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  take  oiT  about  $1  per  ton  for 
hauling  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  be  worth  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  get  S5  a  ton  for  them,  but  hauling  them 
would  mean  about  $1  per  ton,  which  would  leave  about  $4  per  ton 
for  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  would  take  $3  off  that  amount  we  had,  $26.70. 
leaving  $23.70  as  the  net  profit,  after  paying  6  per  cent  interest  on 
the  investment,  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  that  result  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  went  there  with  nothing  and 
have  done  pretty  well  since  I  nave  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  sugar  beet  the  bast  crop  that  you 
know  of  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yas,  sir.  And,  further,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets 
has  brought  the  land  up  to  a  standard  where  we  are  raising  a  great 
deal  better  crops  than  wc  did  before.  Wlien  I  went  there  the  farm  I 
now  live  on — and  I  Jiil  not  have  sense  enough  to  buy  it,  or  didn't 
have  the  money  if  I  had  had  sense  enough  to  ouy  it — was  offered  to 
me  for  $20  per  acre  with  10  years  in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  land  throughout  that  section 
and  the  entire  country  has  enlianced  tremendously  in  value  in  that 
time,  that  land  whetlier  beets  are  on  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  great  deal  of  it  I  attribute  to  the  effect  of  the  beet 
industry;  that  the  beet  industry  brought  it  about. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  compares  with  the  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  southern  lands,  where  there  are  no  beets  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  but  they  may  have  something  else  down 
there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  it.  I  want  to  know  how  much  of 
that  enhancement' — and  of  course  it  is  great  and  sratifying — is  due  to 
the  beets  and  how  much  to  general  conditions  aJl  over  the  countiy? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  believe  that  land  eveiy where  has  gone  up  to  some 
extent.  But  to  say  how  much  of  this  enliancement  has  been  brought 
about  just  by  the  growing  of  beets  would  be  hard  to  say.  We  know 
that  an  additional  advantage  has  come  with  the  growing  of  beets, 
and  that  is,  for  one  thing,  that  we  can  raise  better  crop  of  other 
things;  and  anothw  thing,  it  lias  attracted  lots  of  cattle  feeders,  the 
by-products  being  utilised.  It  has  brought  in  these  other  tilings  and 
that  has  increased  the  demand  for  other  crops,  so  that  our  crop  of 
hay  this  year  brought  $8,  while  when  I  wont  there  I  couldn't  get  more 
than  $1.50  or  $2  per  ton  for  it  and  then  couldn^t  get  a  buyer.  While 
it  may  have  been  fortunate  for  me  then,  if  I  had  had  to  buy  hay, 
because  if  I  had  needed  a  ton  I  couldn't  have  bought  it  at  $8,  but 
conditions  have  changed  very  much.  These  cattle  feeders  give  us  a 
market  for  our  hay,  oats,  and  straw;  they  Want  all  this  stuff,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  you  for  it.     Everything  that  you  grow  they  want. 

The  CHA^RMAN.  Which  fellows  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  stock  feeders.  They  can  not  raise  all  the  stuff 
they  want  out  on  the  range.    Eleven  thousand  sheep  and  lambs  from 
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one  farm  have  needed  extra  ^tufi*  for  feeding,  and  these  feeders  have 
come  in  and  bought  stuff  from  me  to  feed  their  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  notliing  to  do  with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir,  probably  not;  but  in  answer  to  your  question 
I  was  trying  to  tell  you  how  and  why  the  value  of  our  land  had  gone 
up.  Many  of  these  things  are  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to 
the  sugar-beet  industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  the  factories  i 

give  you  ?  I 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  am  at  present.     I  wasn't  at  one  time.  i 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  dissatisfied  ?  ! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  i 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  about  i  '  \ 

Mr.  Edgar.  Almost  anythinjg  that  I  could  mention. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  dissatisfied  about  everytliing? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  was  awfully  dissatisfied  at  one  time,  and  my  home 
was  mortgaged,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  I  would  pay  for  it  because 
I  couldn't  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  They  didn't  pay  you  enough  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  didn't  pay  us  enough,  and  didn't  treat  us  right. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  treat  you  right  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  we  had  a  management  there  that  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  every  man,  or,  at  least,  to  every  American  man. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  was  it  unsatisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  the  first  place  he  was  born  a  German,  and  he 
thought  we  were  just  the  same  as  those  Russian  women,  and  we 
thought  we  wasn't. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  treat  those  Russian  women  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  have  read  of  and  seen  how  they  treated  them 
in  the  beet  fields  there,  and  we  wajsn't  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  your  thinning  work  in  your  section? 

Air.  Edgar.  That  is  a  very  important  tning,  and  I  am  glad  you 
asked  me  that  question.  We  have  a  great  many  dry  farmers  in 
Colorado — farms  above  the  ditches — that  have  taken  claims  from 
your  Government  and  are  making  homes,  and  they  are  very  much 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  support  until  they  find  a  better  way  of 
making  a  Hving  than  they  have  found  so  far.  I  have  had  numbers 
of  them  working  for  me,  probably  with  their  f amiUes  on  claims  40  or  50 
miles  from  us,  and  they  draw  their  salaries  and  send  to  them  to  keep 
them  aUve.  If  the  beet  business  were  not  there  I  couldn't  use  them, 
and  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  they  would  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  for  pulling  beets,  and  hauUng,  and  every- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  is  the  hand 
work  in  your  part  of  the  beet-growing  region  of  Colorado  performed 
by  foreigners  or  by  American  citizens  ? 

^xi\  Edgar.  A  great  deal  of  it  by  Americans.     Then  we  have  a 
great  many  of  your  Indian-school  boys  doing  thinning.     They  come  ^ 
out  and  do  a  good  deal  of  it.  ; 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  estimate  is  done  by  American 
labor  and  what  by  foreign  labor  ? 

A  r.  Edgar.  Would  you  call  those  from  out  of  the  neighborhood 
foreign  ? 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  say,  first,  what  part  is  done  by  American 
citizens  and  call  the  balance  of  them  all  foreign. 

Mr.  Edgar.  WelL  I  think  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  work  done  by  Americans  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  home  people. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  the  other  two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  the  Indian-school  boys  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  the  boys  from  Indian  schools  do; 
any  considerable  extent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  good  thinners. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  there  many  of  them,  relatively  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  good  many  are  brought  in  for  the  season  for  thinning 
pim>oses. 

H^Tne  Chairman.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  them  as 
coinpared  with  the  number  of  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  the  New  Mexicans  are  up  there  a  good  deal,  and 
they  run  along  with  the  Indians  in  about  equal  parts  of  the  two- 
thirds. 

The  Chairman.  About,  equal  parts  of  the  two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  Polacks  or  other  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  have  Russian  famiUes  that  raise  beetis  and  do 
their  own  thinning  principally. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  are  hired  to  do  this  thinning? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  No  Polacks  or  Russians? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  those  Russian  families  rent  some  lands  sometimes 
and  farm  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  they  do  contract  work? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  very  much  that  I  know  of  at  all.  There  may  be 
once  in  a  while  some  cases. 

TTie  Chairman.  There  are  some  cases  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  may  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  say  '  ^  it  may  be  possible  "  ?  What 
is  the  fact  about  it  ? 

]Mfr.  Edgar.  About  six  years  ago  some  did,  but  I  don't  know  of  any 
since. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labor  for  field  work,  what  w®  term  hand- 
work in  this  investigation,  is  done  partly,  and  you  think  about  one- 
third,  by  American  farmers  who  have  what  you  call  dry  farms  and 
have  to  do  other  work  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance,  about  two-thirds,  is  done  by  Mex- 
icans from  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  part  of  the  two-thirds  is  done  by 
boys  from  Indian  schools  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  about  the  estimate  that  I  want  to 

put  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  time  when  you 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  beot-augar  factories  were  treat- 
ing vou,  when  did  that  end  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  five  years  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  selling  then  to  the  same  company  you 
sell  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  had  a  different  management  then  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  different  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  pay  you  the  same  prices  then  that  they 
pay  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir.  It  was  so  you  couldn't  get  more  than  $4.50 
per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Part  of  the  time  they  did  have  a  sliding  scale  hut  we 
hardly  erer  got  up  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  out  of  it,  $4.50  per  ton? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  finally  tney  made  a  flat  rate  of  $5  per 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  came  to  this  scale  you  now  tell  us 
about  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  better  satisfied  with  this 
scale  than  ever  before  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  much  better  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Dunng  the  time  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  treating  you,  did  you  make  any 
effort  to  do  business  with  any  other  company? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  think  the  other  company  at  that  time  was  paying 
about  the  same  price.     They  were  newer  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  following  the  lead  of  the  American  Beet 
Su^ar  Co.  ?  / 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  tney  were  a  new  company  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yea,  sir;  a  little  newer  company  and  paying  the  same 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn^t  pay  any  more  than  the  other  fel- 
lows did  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  never  knowed  of  it  if  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  looked  into  it  as  you  were  dissatisfied  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  didn't  hear  any  such  news. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  looked  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  other  treatment  that  you  were 
dissatisfied  with.  Were  they  giving  as  bad  treatment  to  you  in  that 
way  as  in  other  respects? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  it  ran  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  faults  in  management  were  just  about  as 
bad  in  one  management  as  it  was  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  was  with  me. 
.  The  (Chairman.  You  didn't  try  the  other  people? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  the  other  company  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  one  small  contract  I  had  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  them? 

Mr.  Edgar.  There  was  no  use  to  fuss  with  them,  and  I  took  what 
they  gave  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  point  of  the  trouble  was  that 
they  didn't  give  you  enough  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  We  were  not  getting  enough  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  better  satisfied  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  be  still  better  satisfied  if  you  got 
a  little  more  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  If  it  is  justly  coming  to  us,  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Every  man  that  has  anj'^thing  to 
sell  wants  as  much  as  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  ought  to  have  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  You  leel  Uke  at  the  present  you  are  getting  all 
you  ought  to  have  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  IEdgar.  Well,  I  can  make  a  living  at  it  and  pay  my  expenses* 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Edgar.  There  is  a  question  that  no  ordinary  farmer  can 
answer  intelligently.  He  doesn't  know  what  the  sugar  factories 
can  pay. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  a  theoretical  case.     Suppose 

Mr.  Edgar  (interrupting).  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
making. 

The  Chairman  Suppose  they  are  making  150  per  cent  on  their 
investment,  would  you  think  then  that  you  were  getting  enough  for 
your  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  can't  ^et  that  much  out  of  my  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  ought  to  have  as  much  as 
they  do  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  maybe  we  haven't  as  much  invested  as  they 
have. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  proportionately,  as  far  as  the  rate  goes? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  the  beet-sugar  industry 
turned  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  because  you  fear  that  you  might  go 
with  it. 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  would  go  with  it  sure. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  want  a  fair  division  of  whatever 
profits  the  whole  thing  pays  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  ask  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  the  same  rate  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  would  like  to  have  justice. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  proposition  for 
them  to  pay  you  a  certain  per  cent  of  interest  in  their  earnings  for 
your  beets  instead  of  a  given  price  for  the  beets  % 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  never  like  to  get  in 
partnership  very  much,  especially  about  things  I  don't  know  about, 
and  I  don  t  know  that  I  would  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  that  you  would  like  that  because 
if  there  were  no  earnings  you  wouldn't  get  anything? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.     They  might  figure  me  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Edgar  about  ? 

Mr.  Edgar,  Anything  I  know  I  am  willing  to  answer,  and  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  general  conditions  in  your  neighborhood;  do 

?^ou  represent  them  in  your  statement  here  ?     In  other  words,  do  the 
armers  feel  about  as  you  do,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  quite  good  shape  to  know  that,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  helped  me  to  come.  They  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  before  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  the  sugar  beet  one  of  your  best  farm 
crops  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  industry  were  to  close  to-day,  how  much  less 
do  you  believe  your  lands  woula  be  worth,  if  any  less? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  would  grow  so  much  woise  that  I  leally  don't  know 
what  would  happen  to  us.  It  would  fetch  on  an  awful  calamity  in 
our  community.  It  would  do  the  whole  thing  up.  And  this  labor 
would  go  down  with  us  because  we  couldn't  hire  tnem. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  other  crop  that  you  raise  that  after  vou 
plant  it  doesn't  fluctuate  in  price  except  the  beet;  the  price  of  all 
other  crops  fluctuates? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  when  you  raise  a  good  crop  of  oats  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  going-  to  get  for  it  until  you  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  lay  stress 
upon,  about  the  payments.  Even  as  long  as  we  did  not  like  that 
company  they  alway^s  paid  us  on  the  15th.  They  always  paid  us  when 
they  promised;  I  give  them  credit  for  that,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  company  was  to  blame;  it  was 
the  management.  Now,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  managers  that  e\  er 
was  with  any  firm,  a  man  who  walked  into  the  factory  and  shoveled 
beets  for  his  start. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  beUeve  that  the  manager  fixed  the  price, 
do  you  ? 

IiJr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  but  he  was  the  means  of  getting  the  beets. 
If  lie  treats  the  farmers  right,  he  gets  their  beets. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  so  awfully  dissatisfied  awhile  ago, 
when  their  man  tried  to  treat  you  as  if  ;vou  were  Russian  women,  you 
didn't  blame  him  then  for  the  low  prices  paid  for  beets;  but  that  was 
the  general  policy  of  the  company,  I  suppose? 

1^.  Edgar.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman,    i  ou  do  not  think  that  he  fixed  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  don't  suppose  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNpY.  How  much  less  price  did  you  get  for  your  beets  then 
than  now  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  started  at  $4.50. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  then  got  a  3.*^ J-cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  won't  say  how  much  we  were  getting  then.  It 
hardly  ever  went  up  to  it,  so  that  we  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  didn't  work  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  and  we  got  $5  per  ton  afterwards. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  Under  the  new  management  it  h«as  been  beneficial 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Who  was  this  manager  that  treated  you  like  Russian 
women? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Frederick  Rucher. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Was  he  a  German  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  he  couldn't  be  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Had  he  managed  for  beet-sugar  factories  in  Germany  ? 
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Mr.  Edgab.  I  don't  know,  but  he  had  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  came  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  He  came  there  from  Nebraska,  to  our  place. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  that  connection,  you  spoke  of  the  condition  of  labor 
and  production  in  Germany  and  abroad;  do  you  have  some  knowledge 
of  that « 

Mr.  Edgab.  Oh,  I  have  been  told  by  parties  who  have  been  in  that 
country,  and  I  have  talked  to  some  of  tnese  Russians  that  live  in  our 
country  and  raised  beets  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  they  say  about  the  condition  of  labor  and 
compensation  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Very  poor,  very  poor  indeed  as  compared  with  ours 
here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  specify  any  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Well,  I  was  acquainted  with  one  German  at  one  time 
who  told  me  he  had  worked  as  a  sugar  boiler  in  Germany,  and  he 
seemed  not  to  work  here  at  all  for  some  reason,  but  I  didn't  know  why, 
and  he  said  he  got  60  cents  per  day  there. . 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  a  sugar  boiler  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  woidd  a  sugar  boiler  get  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  He  told  me  he  could  get  $5  per  day  here  if  he  worked 
at  it. 

Mr,  Hinds.  $5  per  day  here  instead  of  60  cents  per  day  there  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  $5  per  day  the  regular  compensation  for  sugar 
boilers  in  your  country,  or  was  that  an  exceptional  time  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir;  I  believe  they  paid  that.  I  have  a  son  who^ 
while  not  a, sugar  boiler,  told  me  that  that  was  the  amount  they  were 
paying  at  this  factory  this  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  learn  anytliing  about  the  price  of  labor  in 
beet  fields  over  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir;  not  particularly. 

The  Chaibman.  You  don  t  know  anything  about  the  truth  of  that 
statement  the  German  gave  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  putting  this  in  as  a  fact.  I  only 
want  to  testify  to  what  I  personally  know  in  my  own  experience. 

The  Chaibman.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir;  I  never  worked  in  a  factory  a  minute  in  my 
life,  more  than  to  dump  my  beets.  I  have  driven  many  hundreds 
of  tons  of  beets  into  the  factory  and  dumped  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  some  of  the  men  go  to  work  in  the  factory  in  the 
winter  time  when  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm,  and  does  it  benefit  the 
community  in  that  way?       ' 

Mr.  Edgab.  That  is  another  point.  I  think  that  two-thirds  of  the 
labor  in  our  factory  this  winter  came  from  these  dry  farms,  farmers 
who  came  there  to  earn  money  with  which  to  support  their  families. 
That  is  a  fact.     Lots  of  them  work  for  us  on  our  farms. 

Mr.  FoBDXEY.  When  you  say  'Mry  farmers^'  you  mean  men  who 
arc  trying  to  farm  without  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir;  who  have  filed  on  a  homestead  and  are  hold- 
ing it  down  until  times  get  better  or  the}'  can  make  a  living;  they 
are  not  making  a  living  at  it  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  we  wish  to  ask  you,  Mi*.  Edgar.  You 
are  excused,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  your  attendance. 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  MS.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT. 

(The  witness  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willet't,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  last  just 
before  the  holidays  I  understood  that  at  the  request  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  you  would  prepare  certain  tabulated  state-r 
ments  and  present  them  at  a  later  nearing.  Are  vou  now  prepared 
to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  am  now  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  order  to  correct  tne  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  begin,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Willett  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Willett,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  on 

Eage  3152  of  the  printed  record  of  our  hearings,  under  date  of  Decem- 
er  6,  1911,  being  pamphlet  No.  38,  in  which  it  is  made  to  appear  the 
following: 

The  Chairman.  But,  like  all  other  domestic  favorites  of  the  tariff  law,  the  domestic 
people  charge  as  much  as  foreign  people  do? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes.  The  refining  companies  in  New  York  control  the  domestic 
refiners  in  California  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  and  control  the  market. 

What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  correctness  of  that 
record,  or  is  it  correct  as  printed  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Mr.  Fordney  tells  me  that  he  made  the  remark 
instead  of  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  correct,  as  you  now  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  answer  was  Mr.  Fordney's  instead  of  your  ownl 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing such  a  reply  to  such  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  'That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  now  please  furnish  the  tables  you  were 
requested  to  furnish  at  our  hearing  before  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Willett.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  have  prepared  several  tables  in- 
tended to  answer  questions  asked  by  the  committee  at  my  former 
hearing.     If  convement,  I  will  enter  them  now. 

Hearings  No.  37,  page  3067,  I  said:  **My  theory  is  that  there  was 
a  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate.''  On  investifi^ation  I  find  there  was 
no  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate  and  Table  No.  1  (WPW),  which  I 
submit  herewith,  explains  what  became  of  the  large  surplus  of  800,000 
tons  and  also  gives  the  exact  figures  relating  to  deticiencies  men- 
tioned by  myself  on  page  3068,  when  I  said,  *'I  will  give  you  the 
exact  figures  if  I  have  a  little  time.'' 

I  suggest  here  that  if  these  several  tables  could  be  put  in  print 
to-night,  so  they  could  be  before  the  committee,  or  while  I  am  nere, 
it  might  be  of  service.  I  have  not  had  time  to  have  them  typewrit- 
ten, but  the  printer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  copying  them  as  I  pre- 
sent them. 

European  statistics  of  the  six  principal  countries  signaton^  to  the 
Brussels  convention — namely,  Germany,  Austria,  France.  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  United  Kingdom — are  very  completely  kept,  out  are,  as 
a  rule,  corrected  considerably  during,  perhaps,  12  months  following 
their  date  of  first  issue. 
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Russian  statistics  are  less  completely  kept,  but  are  improving  con- 
siderably. The  Government  keeps  a  very  close  check  upon  the 
industry  and  advances  a  program  for  the  distribution  of  each  j^ear's 
production. 

Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  statistics  of  the  other  and 
smaller  countries  of  Europe,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Brussels 
convention  while  others  do  not.  About  the  only  statistics  of  these 
countries  are  those  of  production  and  the  exports  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  wiiosc  exports  are  reported  in  detail. 

Table  No.  1a. 

Comparison  of  authorities  for  1910-11,  six  principal  countries ^  proving  thai  the  estimateM 

of  crops  were  practioally  correct ,  and  their  disposition. 

(Se«  Hearings,  p.  S066.) 


StodkSept.  1.. 

Imiwrts 

Production 

Total  supplier. 
Stock  Aug.  31 . 

Deliveries 

Export 

Consumption: 

Calculated. 

Given 


Year  Sept.  1-Aug.  31. 


1  I  2 

IPlO-ll, 
LlCnt,  101(1-11 


Molasses,  calculated,  imports 

over  exports 

CiOnsumption.  less  molasses.... 


Topg. 

538,  .'kiS 
2,.W6,r»3« 
5,354,425 
.S,421»,52J» 

570,249 
7,853,280  I 
2,7.55,:>02  , 

5,097,778 
5,094,  fi<V.}  I 


Tons. 

f.7t),ono 

2.203,000 
5,»W,000 
8,14(>,000 
(i(Wi,000 
",480,000 
2,576,000 

4,904,000 
4,805,000 


.1. 


3 

i9io-n, 

from  other 

data. 


Toru. 

071,000 
2,251,513 
5,323,934 

8,240,447 

<W8,(»0 

7,567,757 

2,481,509 

5,070,148 
4,820,809 
4,898,291 

«7,H» 

5,008,08.5 


4 

1910>U, 
Licht. 
Dec.  15 

fienrps. 


Totw. 

041,320 

'  2,530,536 

5,375,12') 

8,552,982 

044,895 

7,908,067 

»  2,765,602 

5,252,585 
5,117,4%9 


190^-10,     !      1908-9, 
Licht.      I      Licht. 


Toru. 

579,491 
2,358,099 
4,545,058 

7,483,248 

0,944,080 
2,202,645 

4,682,035 
4,674,(874 


Torn. 

654,204 
2,363,933 
4,7t)l,178 
7,779,315 

579,491 
7,ira,824 
2,400,852 

4,708,972 
4,712,317 


'  Figures  of  September. 
Countrit^.— C.ermany,  .Vustria,  Fnmce,  Belgium,  Holland,  United  Kingdom. 

Table  No.  In. 


COMPARISON   OP  AUTHORITIES   TO   SHOW    UKNERAL   AGREEMENT  IN   THE  DI8TRIBUTIOK 

OF  THE    J 910-11    BEET  CROP. 

Column  1,  F.  O.  Licht'p  figurew  from  Monthly,  Sepfpniber,  1911.  (W.  &  G.,  Oct. 
11,  1911.) 

Column  2,  (.'Zamikow  figures  from  September  2i.  1911,  using  all  figures  from  main- 
table,  taking  October  to  August,  adding  last  Scptem])er  (1910),  and  allowance  for 
conversion  to  raw  value. 

Column  3  made  up  from  other  data. 

Stock,  W.  &  G.,  page  404,  found  from  total  .-^tock  by  dedticting  sum  of  Cuba  and 
United  State?. 

Production,  latent  factory-  estimate  using  F.  O.  Licht  for  countries  not  covered  by 
factories.     (Sec  W.  &  G.,  Jan.  11,  1912.) 

Import**,  sum  of  figure?  for  United  Kingdom  from  International  Sugar  Journal.  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  and  January,  1910;  Germanv,  W.  &  G.,  page  451;  France,  W.  &  G., 
page  464;  Austria,  none;  Holland,  W.  &  6.,  page  451;  Belgium,  Deut^sche  Zuckcr- 
luaustrie,  Octol>er  6,  1911.  All  figures  reduceu  to  raw  value  t)y  ad<ling  11  per  cent  to 
refined  and  deducting  one-half  wcij^hl  of  inolassoi*. 

Exports,  same  as  imports  and  Austrin.     (W.  &  O.,  p.  421.) 
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Table  No.  1e. 
Rfisna. 

CROP  YBAK  8BPT.  1-AtTG.  ai. 

(Secpp.90ff7<^aOBt.j 

[Figures,  F.  O.  Lfeht  Mid  official.    Valtwd  m  nv.   Tuta  of  2,^K>4  {Kninde.] 


Remits. 


1.  Production 

2.  Stock,  Sept.  1, 1910, 1909, 1908. 

3.  Imports 

4.  Supplies 

5.  Consumption 

6.  Exports. 

7.  DeUrerles 

8.  Stock,  Aug.  31, 1911, 1910, 1909. 


1910-11 


2,140.000 
57,903 


2,197.993 
1,302,270 

359.181 
1,061,451 

536,542 


'    1909-10 


1,126,853 
344,653 


1,471.506 
1,815,209 

98.244 
1,413,513 

57,993 


Difference, 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+1,013,147 
-    286,660 


+ 
+ 
+ 


726,487 
lo,  Aw 
261.387 
247.ffl8 
478,549 


1M8-9 


1,243,533 
604,818 


1,748,346 
1,108,653 

395,040 
1,403,603 

344,653 


Dlfferenoe, 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+806,467 
-446,820 


+44»,647 
+108,617 
+  64,141 
+257,786 

+191, r^ 


PROSPECTS,  1911-12. 


1911-12 

2,050,000 
536,542 

1910-11 

Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 

-  90.000 
+478,549 

1909-10 

1,126,853 
344,663 

Difference. 

1911-12  end 

1909-10. 

9.  Estimated  nroductlon 

2,140.000 
57,993 

+    923, 14? 

Stock.  Sept.  1 

+    191,889 

Production  and  stock 

2,586.542 

2,197,993 

388,549 

1,471,606 

+1.116,036 

POSSIBLE  SURPLUS,  BASED  ON  EXPECTED  CROP,  AND  OFFICIAL  PROGRAM. 


10.  Consumption  allowed  for... 

11.  Export  continsent  west 

12.  Allowance  Finland  exports. 

13.  AUowanoe  Persia  exports. . 


DellTerles  allowed , 


Excess,  1912 

16.  Inviolable  reserve. 


Surplus  stock  (tied  up) , 


1911-12 
1.296,480 

Actual. 
Actual. 
Actual. 
Actual. 

1910-11 

1,302,270 

221.227 

49.229 

88,725 

Difference. 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 

-    5,790 
+        773 
+    4.273 
+        519 

«»    _   _  - 

222,000 

53,502 

89,244 

1,661,228 

1,661,451 

225 

925,316 

536.542 
145,385 

+388.774 
-    3,305 

142,080 

783,236 

391,157 

.+392,079 

Table  No.  If. 


SUPPLIES — SOURCES  OP  DATA  AND   EXPLANATIONS — RUSSIA. 

1.  Production,  1909-10,  1908-9,  from  table  in  F.  O.  Licht's  Monthly,  April  21, 1911. 
Production,  1910-11,  from  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  eetimate,  December  15, 1911.     (W.  & 

G.,  Jan.  4,  1912.) 

2.  Stock,  September  1,  1909,  1908,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 
Stock,  September  1,  1910,  F.  0.  Licht,  November  17,  1911. 

3.  Imports,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 

5.  Consumption,  calculated. 

6.  Exports,  1909-10,  1908-9,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 

11-13.  Exports,  1910-11,- Circulaire  Hebdomadaire,  November  14,  1911. 

8.  Stock,  August  31,  1909,  F.  0.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 

Stock,  Aus;U6t  31,  1910  and  1911,  F.  O.  Licht,  November  17,  1911. 

9.  Production,  1911-12,  from  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  estimate,  December  15,  1911. 
(W.  &  G.,.Jan.  4,  1912.) 

10.  Consumption,  1911-12,  allowance  according  to  the  official  program  for  1911-12, 
as  printed  in  W.  A  G.,  October  5,  1911,  plus  11  per  cent  to  convert  into  raw. 
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12-13.  Exportfl,  1911-12,  to  Persia  and  Finland,  same  source.  The  exports  given 
for  1910-11  in  same  article  are  not  usable,  as  they  are  the  official  allowance  for  such 
purpose  last  year  and  not  the  actual.  Owing  to  high  prices  and  trouble  in  Persia 
these  are  liable  to  be  smaller,  if  an}rthing. 

11.  Exports,  1911-12,  to  convention  cottntnea,  full  200,000  tons  allowed  valued  as 
raw,  the  allowance  given  on  authority  being  valued  as  refine. 

16.  Inviolable  reserve,  1910-11,  F.  0.  Licht,  November  17, 1911. 
Inviolable  reserve,  1911-12,  same  source  as  consumption,  1911-12. 

17.  Surplus  stocks;  from  these  may  be  deducted  later  any  amount  over  200,000 
tons  whicn  Rusna  mav  later  be  allowed  by  the  Brussels  convention  to  export  during 
1911-12. 

Table  No.  1g. 

AU  Europe, 

CROP  YEAR  SEPT.  1-AUG.  31. 
[See  pp.  3067-a068.  3061 .  ] 
[Piljures  calculated.    Valued  as  ra^-s.    Tons,  2,204  pounds.] 


1010-11 


1.  Production 8,095,000 

2.  Stock*  Sept.  1 506,561 

3.  Imports 3,085,001 

4.  Supplies I  11,728,6S2 

5.  Consumption 7, 400, 178 

6.  Exports 3,114,683 

7.  Deliveries 10.613,861 

Stocki  Aug.  31|  1911, 1910. 1900.  1. 112,791 


9. 


Difference, 

1009-10 

1910-11  and 

1000-10. 

6,136,011 

+1,058,089 

024,144 

-    327,583 

2,606,442 

+    338,649 

9,757.407 

+1,969.155 

6,800,667 

+    698.521 

2,360.270 

+    754,404 

0,160,936 

+  1,452,925 

£06.561 

+    516,230 

Diflerence, 

1908-9 

1910-11  and 

1906-0. 

6,643,866 

+1,551,135 

1,150,017 

~    582,466 

2,894,002 

+    140.909 

10,506,974 

+1,129,878 

6,886,fl3a 

+    612,240 

2,785,802 

+    328,791 

9,672,830 

+    941,031 

934,144 

+    188,647 

PROSPECTS  1911-12. 
• .      -    


1911-12 


Estimated  productiou 6. 250, 000 

Stock,  Sept.  1 1, 112, 791 

Production  and  stock 7,362,791 


1910-11 


8,095,000 

506,561 

8,601,561 


DilTerenoe. 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 


-1.845,000 
+  616,230 
-1,328,770 


1909-10 


6,130,911 

924,144  j 
7,061,056 


Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1909-10. 


+US,OW 
-M88,«C 

+301,06 


STATISTICS  BASED  ON  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1910-11 


-Production  and  8toik,1911-l2.;  7.362.791 

Imports,  1910-11 3,035,041 

Supplies 10,397,882 

Consumption,  1910-11 7.499,178 

Surplus  8toek 2. 898, 704 

Exports 3. 114,683 

Deficit -21.5.979 

16.  Tied  up  In  RtisMa 783. 236 

Artinctel  deficit -999. 215 


1910-11  and 
1909-10. 


1909-10 


1909-10 
Excess. 


10,397.882 
6.800.667 
3,597,225 
2,360,279 
+  1,230,946 
783,236 
+  453.710 


1909-10 

iodo^io' 
' iooo^io 

Excess. 


1909-10 


7.362.791 
2,696,443 
10,069,233 
6,886,938 
3,172,206 
2,360,379 
+812,016 
783,236 
+  38.780 


Table  No.  1h. 
supplies — sources  op  data  and  explanations — ^all  europe. 


1.  Production,  1910-11,  1909-10,  1908-9,  F.  O.  Licht's  estimate,  November.  17, 
1911.    (W.  AG..  Dec.  7,  1911.) 

2.  Stock-,  six  principal  countries  and  Russia.  Stock  in  other  smaller  countriee  is 
small,  anyway,  as  they  are  either  importers  of  sugar  or  simply  supply  themaelvee,  and 
is  also  considered  to  change  but  little  from  year  to  year. 

3.  Imports,  six  countries  and  Russia  and  +498,555,  337,743,  and  530,159  tons  in  the 
three  years,  respectively,  which  is  the  total  exports  to  the  lesser  countries  of  Europe, 
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valued  as  raws,  from  Grermany,  France,  Austda,  Holland,  and  Russia^fas  reported  by 
the  beet  authoritieB  and,  except  Russia,  printed  in  W.  &  6.  of  November  9,  1911; 
November  16, 1911;  and  October  19, 1911.  Ruasia  is  from  Circulaire  Hebdomandaire 
November  14,  1911.  A  few  thousand  tons  exported  from  United  Kingdom  are  disre- 
ffarded,  as  they  and  the  small  amount  of  cane  sugar  imported  into  Uiese  countries, 
figures  for  which  are  unobtainable,  are  considered  to  about  equal  the  small  exports 
made  by  several  of  them. 

5.  Consumption  calculated,  all  other  figures  beins  obtained  from  authority. 

6.  Exports,  six  countries  and  Russia,  see  imports  for  reason  for  not  considering  other 
countries. 

9.  Estimated  production,  1911-12,  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  estimate,  December  17, 1911. 
(W.  &  G.,  Jan.  4, 1912.) 

16.  Stocks  "tied  up  in  Russia,''  suri>lu0  stocks  remaining  there  which  can  only  be 
freed  by  action  of  the  Brussels  convention. 

In  considering  prospects  for  1911-12,  figures  based  on  imports  of  1910-11  and 
deliveries  of  1909-10  would  seem  to  most  nearly  approximate  conditions  as  given  in 
second  column. 

Table  No.  1j. 


AU  EiLrope— Imports, 

[See  pp.  3067-3061.] 

[Used  in  all-Etifope  datii.    Valued  as  raw.    BeeW.  &  O.,  Oct.  16,  1911,  Nov.  9.  16,  1911.  and  Circulaire 

llebdomandafre,  Nov.  14, 1911.    Tons->2,204.6  pounds.] 


To- 


Switzerland. 


Turkey. 


Denmark 

Norway 

Portugal , 

Balkan  States.. 

Oreeee , 

Italy 

Finland 

Other  countriee. 


Total 

Imports  to  6  countries. 


Total  imports,  all  Europe. 


From— 


France... 
Germany . 
Austria.. 
Russia... 
Austria.. 
France. . . 
Germany , 

do... 

....do... 
Austria.. 

do... 

...do... 
Russia... 
Fnmce... 
Germany. 


1910-11 


8,000 

34,000 

86,686 

83,757 

106,000 

7,000 

7,600 
42,100 

9,000 
21,460 
22,323 

5.600 
49,229 

4,000 
12,000 


496,555 
2,536,636 


3,035,091 


1909-10 


14,000 
26,000 
55,000 

2,400 
83.600 

7,000 
26,000 
41,000 

4,500 
15,000 
30,000 

2,200 
23,843 

4,000 

4,200 


337,743 
2,358.699 


2,096.442 


1906-9 


20,000 

26.000 

57,000 

80,000 

72,000 

11,000 

26,000 

36,000 

17,000 

23.000 

23,000 

5,000 

127,169 

4.000 

5,000 


530,159 
2,363.933 


2,894,092 


Table  No.  Ic. 
Supplies^  9ix  principal  countries^  showing  where  large  crop  of  1910-11  went. 

CROP  YEARS  SEPT.  1-AUG.  31. 

[See  pp.  3067-3061.] 

[All  figures  from  F.  O.  Licht.    Valued  as  Aws.    Tons,  2,204  pounds.) 


Results. 


Production 

Stock,  Sept.  1.. 

Imports 

Supplies ? 

Consumption... 

Exports 

Deliveries 

Stock,  Aug.  31. . 


1910-11 


5,354,^5 
538.668 
2.636,636 
8,429,529 
5,097,778 
2,755,502 
7,853,280 
676,249 


1909-10 


4,545.068 
579.491 

7,483,248 
4,682,035 
2,262,085 
6,944,680 
538,568 


I 


Difference, 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+709,367 
-  40,923 
+177,837 
+946,281 
+306,233 
+493,467 
+798,700 
+  47,681 


1908-9 


4,761, 
654, 
2,363, 
7,779, 
4,708, 
2,490, 
7,199, 
679. 


178 

204 

933 

31^ 

972 

852 

824 

491 


Difference, 
1910-11  and 


+693,247 
-115,636 
+173,603 
+650,214 
+384,322 
+264,660 
+655,456 
>-    3,242 
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Tablb  No.  Ic — Continued. 
SuppUeif  itx  principal  countrieB,  thowmg  where  large  crop  o'  1910-11  fotfU — Continued, 

ESTIMATES. 


1911-12 

1910-11 

5,864,425 
638,666 

Difference. 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 

1900-10 

Diffenoca, 

1911-12  and 

1909-10. 

Bstiinate,  Dec.  17,  production. . . 
Stock.  BoDt.  1 

3,970,000 
670,249 

-1,684,426 
+      37,681 

4,646.068 
670,401 

-876,068 
-    3,24e 

4,B4A,3« 

5,892,903 

-1,646,744 

5,124,649 

-878.300 

PROSPECTS,  1911-] 
[Statistics  showing  possible  deflrit  based  on  flgi 

12. 

ires  of  two  prei 

1910-11  and 
1909-10 

seding  years.] 

• 

1910-11 

4, 2^(6, 249 
2..':36,536 
6,7S2.7W 

1909-10 

Production  and  stock.  1911-12.... 

4,246,249 

Imports.  1910-11 

2,358,699 

SiiPDlies 

, 

6.782,785 
4,682,035 
2,100,750 
2.262,033 
161,283 

6,604.948 

Consumption,  1910-11 

.5,097,778 
1,6^5,007 
2, 755, 502 

1909-10 

1909-10 

4,682.03.'» 

Surplus.'. 

2,022,913 

Exports,  1910-11 

1909-16 

1909-10 

2.262.033 

Deficit 

1.069.495 

139. 121) 



Tab 

^LE  No.  Id. 

SUPPLIES — EXPLANATORY. 

Six  principal  coimtriee,  which  are  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  United  Kingdom. 

All  figures  from  F.  0.  Licht.  All  thoee  for  1910-11,  190^10,  190a-9  from  Monthly, 
September,  1911— W.  AG.,  October  11,  1911. 

(a)  This  gives  production  1910-11,  5,354,425  tons,  which  was  increased  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1911,  to  5,375,126  tons  (W.  A  G.,  Dec.  28,  1911). 

(6)  This  gives  stocks,  September  1,  1911,  538,568;  1910,  579,491;  1909,  654,204, 
which  on  December  15,  1911,  were  changed  to  644,895;  1910,  641,320;  1909,  665,301. 

F.  0.  Licht,  December  15,  1911,  gives  no  other  changes,  for  instance,  for  imports 
and  exports,  and  consequently  does  not  balance.  Therefore,  as  the 'changes  are 
either  slight  or  counterbalanced  by  similar  changes  in  other  years,  it  seemed  better 
to  use  the  table  which  did  balance  than  to  estimate  for  differences. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  new  stock  figures  compare  more  closely  with  Czamikaw 
than  did  the  others. 

Figures  of  production  for  1911-12  are  from  Licht's  latest  estimate  of  December  17, 
1911  (W.  &  G.,  Jan.  4, 1912). 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  1911-12,  the  second  (middle)  column  would  seem 
to  most  nearly  approximate  the  conditions  of  this  year,  although,  of  course,  exports 
will  probably  show  even  greater  reductions. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  do  these  tables  refer  to,  stating  it  as  briefly  as 
you  can  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  refer  to  the  European  statistics,  a  comparison 
of  authorities  for  1910-11,  proving  that  the  estimates  of  crops  were 
practically  correct  and  what  became  of  them.  Another  table  shows 
the  statistics  for  Russia,  which  is  outside  of  the  European  countries, 
so  called  convention  countries.  Another  table  shows  crop  year 
1910-11  compared  with  crop  year  1909-10,  all  of  Europe,  including 
Bussia.  Another  table  shows  the  exports  to  other  countries,  from 
all  Europe,  convention  countries,  into  nonconvention  countries. 
Those  countries  into  which  exports  from  Europe  were  made  were: 
Switzerland,  Turkc}^  Denmarfc,  Norway,  Portugal,  Balkan  States, 
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Greece,  Italy,  Finland,  and  other  nonproducing  countries.  Another 
table  shows  the  supplies  of  the  six  principal  countries  of  Europe,  show- 
ing where  the  large  crop  of  1910-11  went.  These  tables  answer  the 
question  you  have  just  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  compilation  of  this  information  cause  you 
to  modify  your  opinion  expressed  to  the  committee  before  the  holi- 
days as  to  what  caused  this  sharp  advance  in  price  of  sugar  during 
August  and  September,  1911  ? 

Ml.  WiLLETT.  No,  they  simply  explain  what  became  of  the  800,000 
tons.  This  information  changes  my  explanation  of  what  became  of 
the  800,000  tons  from  a  possible  error  in  crop  estimates  to  what  these 
tables  show  the  exports  and  consumption  were.  In  other  words, 
there  was  an  excess  of  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  we  now  see  that  it 
disappeared  into  consumption  and  exports  to  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  this  one  general  question  along  that 
line.  Have  you  modified  in  any  way  the  opimon  you  expressed 
before  the  holidays  as  to  why  sugar  went  up  so  sharply  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  at  all.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  regard  the  American  refiners  as  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Absolrtely  not.     These  tables  simply  explain  what 

became  of  the  800^000  tt»ns  of  sugnr  wjhich,  according  to  my  statement 

then  made,  I  attributed  to  an  error  in  the  crop  estunate,  but  which, 

.  in  the  light  of  this  subsequent  information,  we  find  went  to  exports 

and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  next 
statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  chairman  remarked  (p.  3072,  at  bottom  of  page) . 
"and  the  less  \vill  be  the  worth  of  the  sugar  lost  in  refining."  All 
the  analyses  of  changing  from  duty  to  free  sugar  show  that  wnenever 
duty  is  taken  off  the  cost  of  refining  decreases  and  when  duty  is  added 
the  cost  of  refining  increases,  but  these  analyses  also  show  tnat  when- 
ever duty  is  taken  off  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  amount 
of  duty  taken  off  and  also  a  part  of  the  lower  cost  of  refining,  and 
whenever  the  duty  is  increased  the  refiners  bear  a  certain  portion  of 
the  increase  and  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  full  addition  of  the 
duty.     The  following  tables  show  this  clearly : 

Kefiners  gave  consumers  the  full  benefit  of  the  lower  cost  of  raws 
under  free  duty.  This  result  is  so  exact  to  a  cent  that  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  poUcy  of  refiners  to  do  this. 

Pages  3139  to  3141 :  The  calculation  done  before  the  committee,  as 
printed  in  the  hearings,  has  several  inaccuracies  in  the  details  and 
the  final  result  should  read  that  the  consumers  got  thjs  entire  duty 
taken  off  plus  $0,115  instead  of  minus  $0,053.  I  submit  a  corrected 
statement  simphfied  and  showing  this  result. 
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Table  No.  3b. 

Method  No.  1 . — Effect  o/reduction  off 2. 24  per  100  pounds  duty  on  96^  svjgar  to  free  sugar. 

[See  Table  No.  8b  for  Method  No.  2.] 
(See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


100  107 

ponnds.    pounds. 


During  3  years  and  3  months  preceding  free  duty  (Jan.  1,  1888,  to  Apr.  1, 1891),  the 
average  cost  to  refiners  of  100  pounds  of  90*  test  centrifugals  was 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  96*  test  raws  to  make  100  pounds  of  granualted  of  100*  test; 
107  pounds  Oe**  test,  at  $5,840  is 

During  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty  (Apr.  1, 1891,  to  Aug.  1, 1894),  the  average 
cost  to  refiners  for  100  pounds  of  96^  test  raws  was , 

It  requires  107  poimds  of  96*  test  to  make  100  pounds  of  100*  test  granulated;  107 
pounds  raws,  at  $3.39  per  100  pounds  is 

Refiners  gain  by  reduction  of  duty  and  lower  cost  of  raws 

During  the  3  yrars  and  3  months  preceding  free  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at  aver- 
age price  per  100  pounds  of 

During  3  years  5  months  of  free  duty  at  average  price  of 

A  difference  (reduction)  of 

Refiner  kept  the  difference  between  $2,631  and  $2,512  per  100  pounds , 

During  the  3  years  3  months  preceding  free  duty  the  duty  on  06*  t«st  raws  per  100 
pounds  was 

Duty  on  107  pounds  raws  96*  test  (to  make  100  pounds  granulated),  at  $2.24,  was 

Refiners  gain  from  removal  of  duty  and  lower  cost  of  raws  as  above | 

Duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  96*  test  raws | 

Leaving  refiners  saving  from  lower  cost  raws 

Refiners  kept  part  of  this  saving,  as  above  stated 

The  consumer  received  the  rest  of  this  saving  per  100  pounds 

The  consumer  therefore  received  the  benefit  of  the  full  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds 
raws,  $2,397  plus  the  $0.115 

During  the  time  of  free  duty  the  consumer  paid  for  granulated 

During  the  time  of  $2.24  duty  the  consumer  paid  for  granulated 


$&849 


$&258 


a390 


I 


a627 
2.631 


&921  1. 
4.409  '. 


2.512 
.119 


2.24 
2397 


2.631 

2.397 

.234 

.119 

.115 

2.512 
4.400 
6.921 


Table  No.  4. 
Effect  of  difference  between  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  free  sugar. 

[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


100 
pounds. 

$0,915 
.000 

107 
pounds. 

The  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  equakKl  average  of 

Free  duty 

Difference  in  duty. 

.915 

The  duty  on  107  iwunds  96*  teat  raws,  at  $0.915 

$0,979 

The  duty  on  107  pounds  96*  test  raws,  free 

.000 

The  difference  In  duty  on  100  i)ounds  refined  was 

.979 

The  period  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  from  Aug.  28, 1894,  to  July  24, 1897,  was 
155  weeks. 
The  period  of  free  duty  fk-om  Apr.  1, 1891,  to  Aug.  38, 1894,  was  179  weeks. 
The  average  price  of  06*  test  centrifugals  for  156  weeks  of  40  per  cent  duty  was 

3.434 
3.390 

■ 

And  for  179  weeks  of  free  dutv 

Reduction*  in  raw!?  \indAr  fr**  duty     . . . 

.044 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  96"  to  make  100  pounds  100*  test. 
Under  40  per  cent  duty  107  pounds  raws,  at  $3.4.')4.  cost 

3.674 

Under  fiee  duty  107  pounds  raws,  at  $3.39,  cost 

3.027 

Under  free  dutv  refiners  paid  less  for  raws 

.047 

Under  40  per  cent  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at 

4.311 
4.409 

Under  'tw  duty  rpfin^r?  f^old  granulalfid  at .  .  ,  ... 

Under  free  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at  more  by 

.098 
.047 

Under  fnpie  d^Uy  »^flnepf  savM  in  pri<!e  of  raws  x   . 

Under  free  duty  refiners  were  better  off  (than  under  40  per  cent  duty)  by 

.146 
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Or  to  reverse  it^  refiners  lost  $0,145  per  100  pounds  by  the  change 
from  free  to  $0,979  duty  and  the  consumer  paid  $0,834  per  100 
pounds  of  the  mcreased  duty. 

In  other  words,  the  refiner  paid  $0,145  of  the  increased  duty  and 
the  consumer  the  balance,  $0,834. 

Table  No.  5. 

Ej}ect  of  difference  between  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  the  D^ingley  laio  oj  f  1.685 

per  100  pounds  duty  on  96^  test  sugar  before  reciprocity. 

ISopppw  3071-3081.] 


100 
pounds. 


The  Dingley  duty  on  96*  oentrilugals  was \     II.  686 

The  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty .915 


Difference  In  duty. 


.770 


Duty  on  107  pounds  96*  terft  nws,  at  $1,685^  equals. 
Duty  on  107  pounds  06*  test  raws,  at  t0.915,  equals. 


'  The  period  of  the  Dingley  law  S1.G85  duty  was  from  July  24,  1897,  to  Dec.  27, 

1903,  when  reciprocity  mean,  340  weeks,  and  the  period  of  40  per  cent  duty  from 

Aug.  28. 1894,  to  July  24, 1897, 155  weeks. 
The  aTenge  price  of  96*  centriftigals  for  340  weeks  of  Dingley  bill  was  S4.075.per  100 

pounds 

And  for  165  weeks  of  40  per  cent  duty - 


107 
pounds. 


$1,808 
.979 


.824 


under  40  i)cr  cent  duty 

It  requires  107  pounds  96*  test  to  make  100  pounds  100*  test. 

Under  Dingley  bill  107  pounds  96*  cost,  at 

Under  40  per  cent  bill  107  pounds  96*  cost,  at 

Under  40  per  cent  duty  reflnere  paid  less  for  raws 


4.076 

3.434 

.641 

4.075 
3.434 

4.360 
3.674 

.686 


Under  Dingley  bill  refiners  sold  granulated  at . . . 
Under  40  per  cent  bill  refiners  sold  granulated  at . 


Under  40  per  cent  refiners  sold  granulated  at  less  by . 
Under  40  iier  cent  refiners  paid  less  for  raws 


Refiners  were  better  off  under  40  per  cent  duty . 


4.897    

4.311  • 

.686   

.686    

.100   .. 

1 

To  reverse,  refiners  lost  $0.10  per  100  pounds  by  the  change  from 
40  per  cent  to  $1,685  duty  and  consumers  paid  $0,720  per  100  pounds 
of  the  increased  duty.  The  difference  between  $0,724  of  duty  paid 
by  consumers  and  only  $0,586  increase  in  the  price  of  granulated  was 
because  of  the  lower  range  of  prices  for  raws,  owingj  to  overproduc- 
tion of  supphes.  From  1897  to  1903  beet  sugar  mcreasea  about 
1,000,000  tons;  cane  sugar  increased  about  1,300,000  tons. 

Table  No,  6a, 

[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 

Effect  of  reduction  of  tO  per  cent  reciprocity  with  Cuba  under  Dingley  law. 

The  full  duty  on  96®  test  centrifugals,  per  100  pounds $1. 685 

20  per  cent  less  allowed  to  Cuba,  per  100  pounds 1. 348 

The  reduction  in  duty,  per  100  pounds 337 

The  full  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  granulated  was 1. 803 

Hie  20  per  cent  less  outy  on  107  pounds  raws  to  nuike  100  pounds  granulated 
was 1.442 


The  reduction  in  duty  on  100  pounds  refined  was 361 
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The  period  of  the  Dingley  law  without  reciprocity  waa  from  July  24,  1897,  to 
ber 


December  27,  1903,  340  weeks. 
The  period  of  the  Dingley  1 
August  6,  1909  (date  of  the  rayne  bill),  comprising  298  weeks. 


The  period  of  the  Dingley  law  with  reciprocity  was  from  December  27,  1903,  to 

Pa 


The  average  price  of  96®  centrifugals  for  340  weeks  without  reciprocity  was, 

per  100  pounds $4. 075 

And  for  298  weeks  with  reciprocity,  per  100  pounds 3. 940 

Reduction  in  raw  quotations,  per  100  pounds 135 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  centrifugals  of  96°  test  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined 
of  100®  test. 

Without  reciprocity  raws,  at  $4,075  per  100  pounds,  cost  refiners,  per  107 

pounds $4. 360 

With  reciprocity  raws,  at  13.940  per  100  pounds,  cost  refiners,  per  107  pounds.    4. 209 

With  reciprocity  refiners  paid  less  price  for  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 

Without  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  per  100  pounds,  at. . .    4. 897 
With  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  per  100  pounds,  at 4. 809 

With  reciprocity  refiners  sold  less  price  for  granulated,  per  100  pounds.      .  088 

Result,  refiners  saved  in  price  of  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 

Refiners  lost  in  price  of  refined,  per  100  pounds OSS 

Net  gain  of  refiners  by  Cuban  reciprocity .  063 

Amount  of  duty  taken  off  100  pounds  granulated 361 

Of  which  the  refiners  kept 063 

■ 

Leaving  for  division  between  Cuba  and  United  States  consumers 298 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  division  of  the  $0,292  per  100  pounds 
gained  by  Cuba  and  United  States  consumers  separately ,  the  follow- 
ing analysis  must  be  made. 

The  average  difference  between  centrifugal  sugars  of  96®  polari- 
scope  in  New  York  and  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
reduced  to  the  parity  of  96°  centrinigals  in  New  York,  for  six  years 
under  Dingley  bill  pr^eding  reciprocity,  compared  with  eight  years 
of  reciprocity,  is  shown  in  this  taole: 
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Table  No.  6b. 

{See  pp.  3071-^3061.] 


Year. 


laos. 

1880. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Artnge. 


Number 
of  weeks. 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
53 


Beets  at' ^^,*^f- 

YcS     '     New 
dSty         York, 


14.271 
4.393 
4.464 
4.068 
3.645 
3.940 


•4.235 
4.419 
4.566 
4.047 
3.542 
3.720 


Centrifugata. 


Higher. 


10.026 
.112 


4.132 


4.088 


138 


For  6  years  preceding  reciprocity  centrifugals  lower. 


Lower. 


10.036 


.041 
.103 


.188 


6)  .262 


1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
liOB.. 


1910. 
1911. 


Average  8  years  of  reciprocity . 


4.141 
4.420 
3.800 
3. 990 
4.208 
4.311 
4.722 
4.749 


3.974 
4.278 
3.686 
3.756 
4.073 
4.007 
4.188 
4.453 


4.291 


I 


4.051 


1.044 

.1«7. 
.142 
.114 
.234 

.135 
.304 
.534 
.295 


1.240 


1  Per  100  pounds. 


Of  the  $0,337  reciprocity  Cuba  received  $0,097,  refiners  received 
$0,063,  and  consumers  received  $0,177  per  100  pounds. 

These  tables  show  that  during  the  six  years  oi  Dingley  law  preced- 
ing reciprocity,  Cuba  sold  her  crop  within  $0,044  per  100  pounds  of 
the  world's  price  as  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  market,  notwithstanding  it 
included  countervaiUng  duty  of  $0.27,  was  assessed  by  the  United 
States,  while  during  the  eight  years  of  reciprocity  Cuba  has  sold  her 
crop  at  an  average  per  year  of  $0,240  per  100  pounds  below  the 
world's  price. 

The  reciprocity  duty  allowance  to  Cuba  is  $0,337  per  100  pounds, 
of  which  amount  Cuba  received  $0,097  per  100  pounds.  Our  first 
analvsis  shows  that  refiners  received  of  the  $0,337  allowance  $0,063] 
total,  $0,160,  leaving  the  gain  to  consumers  by  reciprocity  $0,177  per 
100  pounds. 

Cuba  received  $0,097;  consumer  received  $0,177;  Cuba  and  con- 
sumer received  $0,274  per  100  pounds,  which  virtually  confirm  our 
first  table,  that  Cuba  and  consumer  received  together  $0,298  per 
100  pounds. 

18869— No.  43—12 4 
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Table  No.  7b. 
Effect  of  changes  in  tariff. 

[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


Duty  on  raws,  107 
pounds 

Raws,  without  duty, 
107  pounds 

Raws,  duty  paid,  107 
pounds 

Refined,  100  pounds . . . 

Refiners'  margin 

Consumer's  benefit . . . . 

Decline  in  raws 

Absorption  by  re- 
finers  

Portion  of  tariff  paid 
by  consumers 


Duty  on  refined, 
100  pounds.... 


A. 

Com- 
mis- 
sion 
bUI, 
1883, 


S2.397 

3.861 

6.258 

6.921 

.663 


3.60 


B. 


Free 

duty. 

Apr.  1, 

1891. 


13.627 

3.627 

4.409 

.782 


.50 


Differ- 
ence, 
A  and 
B. 


-$2,397 

-  .234 

-  2.631 

-  2.512 
+  .119 
+  .116 

.115 


-  3.00 


C. 

40  per 
cent  ad- 
vance, 
Aug. 
28, 
1883. 


Differ- 
ence, 
Band 
C. 


10.979 

2.695 

3.674 

4.311 

.637 


1.101 


•f  10. 979 

-  .932 

+  .047 

~  .098 

-  .145 
+  1.077 

.932 

.145 
.834 


+    .604 


D. 
July  24, 
1897, 
Ding- 
ley 
with- 
out 
reci- 
procity. 


$1,803 

2.557 

4.360 

4.897 

.587 


Differ- 
ence, 
Cand 
D. 


E. 

1  Dec.  27, 
1903, 
Ding- 
'     ley 
with 
,   reci- 
procity. 


1.95 


-|-$0.824  I  $1,442 
-     .138  '    2.767 


+    .686       4.209 

+    .586      4.809  -    .068 


Difler- 

enoe, 

D  and 

E. 


-$0,361 
+  .210 
-    .151 


-    .100  1 
+    .238  ' 

.138  ; 

''.600 

+ 

+ 

.063 
.030 

.100  ' 

.724  1 

.063 

1 
+  8.46 

1.95 

i.- 

Page  3141:  Mr.  Malbv  asks  for  comparisons  of  1885-1889  with  the 
period  of  1898-1903.     I  have  done  this  in  table  below: 


Table  No.  8a. 
Comparison  0/1886-1889  with  1898-190S, 

[See  pp.  3071-3081.1 


'       100 
,  pounds. 


1885-1889,  $2.24  duty,  96*  test  raws  were 

189^1903,  $1,685  duty  ($1,348  on  cubes),  cost. 

Difference  in  duty 


$2.24 
1.6S6 


107 
I>ounds. 


$2,307 
1.808 


1885-1880,  average  price  of  96"  test  raws. 
1898-1903,  ftvoragp  price  of  96"  test  raws. . 


Less  under  $1,685  duty. 

1885-1889,  granulated  sold  at. 
189S-1903,  granulated  sold  at. 


1898-1903,  granulated  sold  loss . 


1898-1903,  refiners  paid  less  for  raws. 

Refiner  gained  by  reduced  duty 

Consumers  gained  the  balance 


rortlon  of  reduction  in  refined  cost  by  reducing  of  duty. 
Tort  ion  of  reduction  by  raw  sugar  decline 


1885-1889,  granuhiU'd  sold  at 
Duty  taken  off 


Should  have  sold  at , 
Didspllat 


Tvess  prim  owing  to  raw  fluctuations . 
I.nss  price  owing  to  reduced  duty 
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Table  No.  8b. 

Method  No.  2. — Effect  of  reduction  of  $2.24  per  100  pounds  duty  on  96°  test  sugar  to 

free  duty  sugar. 

[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


100 
pounds. 

12.34 

aoo 

107 
pounds. 

From  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  Apr.  1, 1891  (3  years  and  3  months  preceding  reciprocity),  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar  of  96*  test  was,  per  100  pounds 

From  Apr.  1, 1891,  to  Aug.  1, 1894,  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  doty 

l\9iar»  frft^  d»ity  relied  grfmn)ftt«d  ftvprftg^ 

6.921 
6l849 

Before  free  duty  raw  96*7kyeraged T. 

Difference  ttetween  raw  and  refined 

L072 

During  free  duty  refined  averaeed 

4.409 
3.390 

During  free  duty  raws  averagea 

1.019 

Difference  between  the  above  differences  was 

.063 

Duty  on  100  pounds  96*  raws  at  12.24  equals  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  required  to 
TFia1?e  100  pniinds  of  granulated 

12.387 

Refined  before  free  duty  sold  at,  per  100  pounds 

6.921 
2.397 

Duty  taken  off  price  100  poiindK  fpf^ned  wafp . .  , , ,  , 

Leaving  free  duty  value  with  duty  off 

4624 
.063 

Difference  between  raws  and  refined,  less,  under  free  duty 

Under  free  duty  refiners  should  sell  refined  at 

4  471 
4409 

Dnrinff  free  i1"ty  T<»flnpr?«  wJd  refined  9X 

Benefit  to  consumer  from  low  cost  of  raws 

.002 
2.397 

Qiving  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  full  dutv  on  100  pounds  refined 

Total  benefit  to  consumer 

2.460 

Before  free  duty  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  was 

1.072 
.714 

Cost  of  refining  imder  12.24  duty  was 

RAflners'  pro^t  and  Siirpl^ifl  vr^ , " 

.368 

During  frae  Btinir  the  differanrA  hAtween  r^w  «^nd  refined  WM 

1.019 
.548 

Cos^X  of  mflnini;  qndnr  frw  d^jtv  was . , .    , 

Refiners'  profit  and  surplus  under  free  duty  was 

.471 
.358 

Refinerg'  pmflt  «nd  ifiirnliM  finder  $2.^  diity  was  ...•-.    - 

Heflnera  savod  »ind«r  free  d^ity , , 

.113 

The  first  method  gave  refiners  increased  profit  under  free  sugar  of 
$0,119  and  consumers  a  total  benefit  of  $2,512  per  100  pounds. 
(See  Table  No.  3b  for  first  method.) 
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I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  satisfied  that  an^  reduction  of 
duty  goes  to  the  consumer  and  any  addition  of  duty  is  paid  by  the 
consumer  in  any  year  under  any  duty  which  differs  from  any  other 
duty,  making  necessary  allowances  for  market  fluctuation  effected  by 
supply  and  aemand.     (See  Table  No.  5.) 

rage  3149 :  Mr.  Fordney  asked  if  prices  last  year,  1910,  were  enough 
higher  than  the  prices  under  free  duty  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  tariff.     An  analysis  will  show. 

Table  No.  8c. 
Year  1910  compared  with  free  duty. 

(See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


1910,  duty  on  raws. . 
1891-1894,  free  sugar. 


Reduction  of  duty . 


1910,  averaga  of  raws  (Atkln's  table). 
1891-1894,  free  raws 


1910,  higher  cost  of  raws. 


1910,  granulated  sold  at  (Atkln's  table). 
1891-1894,  granulated  sold  at 


1910,  consumers  paid  more  for  granulated. 
1910,  refiners  paid  more  for  raws 


Refiners'  smaller  profit  in  1910. 


Consumer  paid  more  for  granulated 

Refiner  made  less  profit 

Producer  of  raws  accepted  less  for  his  product . 


100 
pounds. 


tL348 

aooo 


L34S 


4.188 
S.390 


4972 
4  410 


.663 
.845 


.283 


.662 
.283 
.687 


L432 


107 
pounds. 


SL432 

aooo 


L432 


4472 
3.627 


.845 


Note.— The  general  in-bond  market  price  of  raw  sugar  In  1910  was  S0.40  to  10.50  lower  than  In  1891-1894; 
otherwise  the  consumer  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  the  addition  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  concludes  your  explanation  of  that  matter^ 
you  may  now  proceed  to  the  next. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  page  3071  I  say  the  advance  was  not  as  great  in 
New  York  as  in  foreign  countries,  except  at  one  single  period  when 
New  York  ran  absolutely  short.  The  table  foDowing  will  show  this 
in  detail: 
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Comparison  of  pricei 

Table  No.  2. 

r,  American  and  Oerman  granulated  in  New    York  and  Tate's 
granulated  in  London. 

[See  p.  30714 

[In  cents  per  pound.] 

Date. 

American 
granulated. 

Oerman 
granulated. 

Difference. 

Date. 

London 
granulated. 

Difference 

from 

American 

granulated. 

Same  lees 

diflerenoe 

in  duty  of 

$1.04  per 

100  pounds. 

1911. 

Jane  20 

July6 

July  13 

July  20 

July  27 

Aug.  3 

4.900 
4.900 
6.047 
5.047 
6.341 
6.537 
5.537 
5.635 
5.831 
6.125 
6.370 

H  6.615 
6.615 
6.615 
6.615 
6.615 

H  6.615 
6.566 
6.370 
6.174 
6.076 
6.978 
5.880 
6.587 
5.635 
5.685 
5.635 
5.537 

4.83 
5.03 
5.14 
6.16 
5.33 
6.45 
5.61 
6.77 
6.80 
6.02 
6.39 
6.39 
6.39 
&39 
6.45 
6.45 
H6.53 
6.37 
6.28 
6.12 
6.20 
6.10 
6.10 
6.07    i 
5.87    ! 
5.69    I 
5.66 
5.74 

+0.070 

-  .130 

-  .093 

-  .113 
+  .011 
-h  .087 

-  .073 

-  .135 
+  .031 
+  .106 

-  .020 
+  .225 
+  .225 
+  .225 
+  .165 
-f  .165 
+  .085 
+  .196 
+  .090 
+  .054 

-  .124 

-  .122 

-  .220 

-  .533 

-  .235 

-  .055 

-  .025 

-  .203 

1911. 
June  28.... 

July  5 

July  12.... 
July  19.... 
July  26.... 

3.611 
3.692 
3.988 
3.938 
4.047 

1.289 
1.206 
1.109 
1.109 
1.294 

0.246 
.16» 
.009 
.069 
.254 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  16.... 

4.267 
4.415 

1.276 
1.220 

.236 

.180 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  r 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  21 

Aug.  30.... 
Sept.  6.... 
Sept.  13... 

4.742 

4.742 

H6.396 

1.383 
1.628 
1.219 

.343 

.488 

.179 

Sept.  28 

Oct,  6 

Sept.  27... 

6.178 

1.437 

.397 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  9 

Nov.  16 

Oct.  18.... 
Oct.  26.... 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  8.... 

6.123 
4.919 
4.919 
4.810 

1.392 
1.6S7 
1.451 
1.364 

.368 

.617 
.411 
.324 

Nov.  23 

::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::::: 

Nov.  29 

Dec.7 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  21 

Nov.  29. . . 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  13.... 

4.701 

4.636 

'    4.636 

1.179 
.901 
.999 

.189 
.189 
.041 

Dec.  28 

Jan. 4 

Dec.  26.... 

4.442  , 

1 



1.193 

.153 

Average.. 

5.892 

5.904 

1 

-0.012 

1 

] 

4.533 

1 

1.369 

Oerman  granulated  Is  parity  of  quotations  jf.  o.  b.  Hamburg.    H— high  point. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  advance 
in  the  price  of  sugar  was  not  an  American  advance,  but  was  a  world- 
wide advance,  and  not  as  great  here  as  in  other  countries  with  one 
exception  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  page  3079,  request  for  details  of  profits  of  cartel 
in  Germany.  This  was  answered  on  page  3092,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it 
here. 

On  page  3079,  regarding  extract  from  Willett  &  Gray^s  paper  of 
June  12,  1901.  That  should  be  December  12,  1901.  I  thought  the 
chairman  was  at  the  time  reading  from  our  paper  and  not  from  a  mem- 
orandum handed  up  by  Mr.  Lowry,  otherwise  I  would  have  asked  for 
the  paper,  which  concludes  the  ex-manipulated  extract,  quoted  as 
follows: 

No  one  is  seeking  to  crush  the  beet-sugar  or  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  That 
which  is  asked  for  is  justice  to  all  branches  of  our  su^  industry  and  to  the  people, 
which  everyone,  who  looks  at  the  matter  broadly,  will  admit  tnat  our  Government 
is  under  moral  obligations  to  grant. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  in  the  article  I  quoted. 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  other  a  correct  quotation,  as  far  as  it 
went  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint  is  that  I  did  not  quote  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  he  sent  me  anything 
that  you  did  not  publish.  You  are  now  adding  the  balance  of  the 
article  which  was  not  in  the  extract  Mr.  Lowry  furnished  me  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  would  like  to  make  some  other  remarks  in  that 
connection. 

I  would  add  that  all  the  extracts  quoted  from  our  paper  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  duties  were  based  unon  the  evidence  given  at  the  time 
by  Messrs.  Cuttings,  Oxnard,  and  by  some  others  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  beet-sugar  industry  by  alluring  prospectuses  of  low  cost  of 
manufacture  below  3  cents  per  pound,  and  I  say  now  that  whenever 
it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  majority  oi  beet-sugar  factories 
now  built  can  produce  granulated  sugar  and  place  it  on  the  market 
at  3  cents  per  pound  or  below,  the  duties  on  sugar  can  be  cut  from 
present  cost  of  such  majority  of  factories  down  to  the  basis  of  3  cents 
per  pound  without  material  injury  to  the  industry. 

During  the  existence  of  the  present  tariif  the  cost  of  manufacture 
has  undoubtedly  been  reduced  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  3} 
cents  to  3i  cents  per  pound,  by  the  evidence  before  the  committer, 
and  a  similar  reduction  in  duties  might  be  made  if  such  reduction 
would  not  tend  to  discourage  the  promotion  of  the  home  industries 
up  to  the  point  of  increased  supphes  of  free  and  partially  free  duty 
sugar  equal  to  and,  say,  100,000  to  200,000  tons  in  excess  of  our 
reouirements  to  cover  contingencies  of  short  crops  in  some  instances. 

This  promotion  of  our  industry  is  a  much  more  vital  point  (from 
the  consumers'  standpoint  incluaed)  than  is  a  reduction  of  tariff  to  a 
point  that  lets  in  foreign  sugar  and  thereby  diminishes  the  home 
production.  Whenever  we  reach  the  condition  indicated,  competi- 
tion between  our  free  and  partially  free  duty  producers  will  begin 
and  the  consumci-s  will  benefit  thereby  and  the  United  States  will 
be  entirely  free  from  the  speculative  and  other  influences  which 
control  the  Avorld's  price,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
under  the  conditions  indicated  the  United  States  will  become  a  con- 
siderable exporter  of  its  surplus  production  to  the  foreign  countries 
which  may  be  short  of  supphes  as  under  present  conditions  abroad. 

As  showing  the  ultimate  effect  of  home  production  equal  to  or  sur- 
passing home  consumption,  I  call  attention  specially  for  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  in  1910  we  reached  this  desired  consum- 
mation witliin  74,000  tons,  and  as  a  result  we  were  almost  independent 
of  Europe;  so  much  so  in  fact  that  we  got  our  supplies  from  Cuba  at 
over  one-half  cent  per  pound  under  world^s  prices,  during  which  time 
one  man  (Santa  ^laria)  was  carrying  on  a  bi^  bull  speculation  m 
Europe  in  wluch  we  would  certainly  have  been  involveu  but  for  this 
Umited  amount  we  required  that  year.  In  1911  the  Cuban  crop  fell 
short  of  1910  by  320,898  tons,  and  we  required  212,182  tons  from 
abroad  to  complete  our  supplies;  hence  we  were  involved  in  the 
world's  prices  in  1911,  and  the  result  was  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
liigh  prices  of  sugar.  I  am  not  making  an  argument,  but  am  simply 
pomtmg  to  the  facts  that  appear  to  me  to  make  the  consideration  of 
the  increase  in  our  local  supphes  of  greater  importance  in  legislation 
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than  a  reduction  of  duties  beyond  certain  limits,  those  Umits  to  be 
such  as  will  positively  exclude  all  sugars  outside  those  of  our  States 
and  dependencies. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  74,000  tons. 
You  say  we  reached  a  point  in  1910  within  74,000  tons  of  the  desired 
amount  of  sugar.  In  making  that  statement  do  you  not  include  the 
Cuban  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes.  I  count  Cuban  sugar  as  a  part  of  our  home 
production.  Independent  of  Europe  is  my  statement.  In  all  my 
statements  I  am  nguring  on  the  amount  of  production  of  domestic 
sugar  as  including  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  which  are  subject 
to  preference  over  foreign  ^countries.  In  these  estimates  of  total 
requirements  in  the  United  States  as  a  against  consumption  I  include 
Cuoan  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  let  me  ask,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  you  have  repeated  the  suggestion  that  the 
American  sugar  producer  can  profitably,  in  your  judgment,  raise 
sugar  and  put  it  on  the  market  for  3  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it 
would  Tt)e  safe  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  such  a  point  that  he  would  receive 
only  3  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  What  I  say  is,  that  whenever  it  is  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  committee  for  instance,  that  the  majority  of  the 
beet  factories  in  this  country  are  so  located  that  they  can  produce 
sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  less,  then  you  may  reduce  your  duties 
accordingly.  But  as  long  as  the  majority  of  the  factories  can  not 
do  that  it  is  more  important  to  increase  production  until  they  can 
do  it.  Thev  have  made  great  progress  in  10  years  in  the  matter  of 
cost  of  production;  that  is,  in  loweiing  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  catch  your  meaning  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain 
exactly  those  facts  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainl}^. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  it  would  be  easy  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  easy.  A  committee 
appomted  to  do  that  and  making  that  its  special  object  could  easily 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Don't  you  think  the  existing  TariiT  Board  would  per- 
haps be  the  better  agency  to  go  through  the  books  of  the  companies, 
studv  the  practice  here  and  aoroad,  and  make  a  report?  Don't  you 
thinK  that  they  could  do  it  with  better  faciUty  than  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  committee  has  already  so  much  information 
bearing  on  that  subject  that  it  seems  to  me  the  supplemental  informa- 
tion required  is  not  so  great  that  it  might  not  get  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  have  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  that  this  committee  has  gone  over. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  I  was  asking  more  with  the  idea  of  putting 
accountants  on  the  books  of  the  companies,  and  going  into  tne  sul^ 
ject  thoroughly.  Would  that  not  bring  out  the  information  desired 
m  a  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  really  the  only  way  in  which  the  facts  can  be 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  an  inquiiy  of  that  sort  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  that  my  statement  involves 
considerable  besides  what  I  say.     You  see  that  I  limit  the  retention 
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of  duties  entirely  to  the  time  when  the  majority  of  the  factories- 


there  are  a  few  of  them  to-day  that  can  do  it,  but  if  the  tariff  were 
reduced  to-day  to  that  extreme  more  than  half  of  the  beet-sugar 
factories  would  be  closed  or  have  to  move  to  other  localities  where 
they  could  do  business  to  advantage.  Then  would  come  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  multiplication  of  factories  in  certain  favorable 
locations  would  not  bring  about  another  condition  of  things. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  pretty  largeguestion  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  very  large  question  indeed.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  I  believe  all  legislation  to-day  should  be  directed  toward 

f>romotion  of  the  increase  of  our  preserves,  where  we  get  our  supply 
rom,  independent  of  Europe,  to  a  point  from  200,000  to  600,000 
tons  in  excess  of  our  actual  yearly  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  doctrine  ought  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  that  it  would  keep  up  the  tariff  simply  because  in 
certain  localities  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able,  whether  by  reason  of 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil  or  other  reasons,  to  produce'sugar  as  it 
is  i^roduced  in  many  other  sections?  In  other  words^  to  keep  the 
duties  up  to  protect  them,  whereas  in  southern  California  or  Colorado 
or  elsewnere  that  is  not  true  of  the  conditions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  indicates  that  the  whole  duty  is  to  be  taken 
off.  You  can  make  a  reduction  in  this  duty  to  a  certain  amount 
and  it  will  not  affect  any  beet  factory  in  this  country,  or  at  least  very 
few  of  them.     I  mean  to  say  by  that  that  while  a  few  factories  can 

S reduce  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  in  other  sections  they  can  pro- 
uce  it  at  3i  cents  or  3|  cents,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  to 
meet  what  the  few  can  do  you  would  cripple  the  others.  In  the 
next  few  years  every  factory  produ  ing  sugar  now  at  3^  cents  or  3} 
cents  per  pound  will  bring  tne  cost  of  production  down  to  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  encourage  us  to  believe  that  they 
can  do  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Others  have  done  it,  and  I  believe  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  Sprecklos  has  done  it  at  2.70  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  the  others  can  do  it,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  found  it  to  be  true  that  in  Louisiana, 
taking  the  testimony  of  people  who  have  appeared  before  us  on  this 
question,  that  they  can  not  produce  sugar  cane  for  less  than  nearer 
4  cents  per  pound,  whereas  we  know  tliat  in  Java  it  is  being  pro- 
duced at  1  cent  per  pound,  and  at  a  goodly  profit — that  is,  if  we 
take  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world.  Now,  ought 
we  to  keep  the  tariff  up  to  let  those  people  produce  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  when  they  can  not  produce  it  except  at  about  4  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  balance  of  the  world  is  producing  it  at  about  one- 
quarter  of  that  cost  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  don't,  and  neither  do  I,  as  I  am  a 
heap  closer  to  them  than  you  are;  but  what  about  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  that  proposition? 

Mt.  WiLLETT.  I  can  say  this,  that  a  gentleman  from  New  Orleans 
was  in  my  office  after  he  came  from  an  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  he  said  Louisiana  could  not  live  on  free  sugar,  but  that 
if  Congress  decided  to  have  free  sugar  he  hoped  they  would  give 
them  five  years'  notice,  in  which  they  might  have  time  to  see  what 
they  could  do,  and  not  put  it  on  all  at  once.     If  they  gave  them  five 
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years'  notice,  they  would  see  about  changing  their  manufactories  to 
Cuba  or  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  when  the  scales  of  justice  are  held 
in  balance  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer  isn't  there  some 
point  where  legislation  ought  not  to  hot-house  industry) 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Certainly.  But  don't  you  see  where  Liouisiana  would 
be  crowded  out  in  case  of  a  reduction  m  the  tariff  ?  Of  course  Lou- 
isiana will  be  crowded  out  anyhow  sooner  or  later  by  the  increase  in 
production  of  sugar.  For  when  we  get  a  production  of  from  200,000 
to  500,000  tons  above  our  consumption  requirements  they  must  meet 
the  new  conditions  which  wiU  then  arise  to  confront  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  it  has  been  shown  here  repeatedly,  if  I 
am  correct,  and  I  think  I  am,  that  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
to-day  in  the  United  States  is  somewhere,  on  an  average,  from  3.60 
cents  to  3.70  cents? 

Ml*.  WiLLBTT.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  my  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  10 
years.  It  has  been  reduced  to  that  point  from  a  half  cent  higher 
than  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  of  that  cost,  say,  3|  cents  per  pound,  the 
farmer  receives  about  2^  cents  per  pouna  for  the  sugar  contained  in 
his  beet  extracted  by  the  factory,  leaving  the  f actoiy  cost,  all  expenses 
of  the  factory,  about  1}  cents.  One  way  of  reducing  the  cost,  and 
probably  the  most  striking  way,  would  be  to  pay  the  farmer  less  for 
nis  beets  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  the  farmer  would  raise  his  beets  for  less  price 
than  he  receives  for  them  to-day  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
could  be  materially  lowered  at  once,  but  it  will  take  the  greatest 
economy  all  along  the  line,  which'  is  being  accomplished  every  day 
and  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  10  years,  to  reduce  this 
cost.  The  cost  to-day  over  and  above  the  sugar  in  the  beet  paid  to 
the  farmer  is  1}  cents  per  pound,  to  reach  which  point  the  factories 
have  been  working  incessantly  for  the  past  10  years,  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  showing  their  cost  of  production  having  been  lowered 
68.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  confirms  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  time  comes  when  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
raise  beets  at  a  less  price  than  is  paid  Iiim  to-day  we  can  then  mate- 
rialh'  reduce  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mj.  Willett.  Yes,  and  why  should  not  the  farmer  make  the  same 
improvements  in  cultivation  of  beets  that  the  factories  make? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  There  isn't  any  reason  that  I  know  of,  as  I  said  on 
yesterday,  and  perhaps  you  can  bear  me  out.  I  asked  Dr.  Wiley  on 
yesterday  about  sugar  content  and  purity  as  to  beets,  and  he  differed 
with  me.  When  I  reached  home  I  got  that  statement  again  that  was 
sent  out  on  January  5,  1912,  by  the 'Agricultural  Department,  which 
show^s  that  the  percentage  of  su^ar  in  the  German  beets  this  last  year 
was  17.63  per  cent,  and  m  Michigan  it  is  12,56  per  cent.  The  purity 
of  the  sugar  in  those  beets  raised  in  Germany  is  about  4  per  cent  or  5 
per  cent  greater  than  in  ours? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  higher  than  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  When  the  industry  first  started  in  Germany  they 
only  secured  9  per  cent  sugar  in  their  beets;  in  1910,  17.63  per  cent. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Quite  an  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  evidence  we  have  been  taking  recently 
seem  to  indicate  to  you  that  the  beet  farmers  have  a  tremendously 
profitable  thin^  in  this  matter  like  it  is,  and  also  indicate  that  they 
could  stand  a  httle  reduction  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.'  That  is  an  argument.  After  the  expeirence  of  a 
number  of  vears,  becoming  more  competent,  better  qualified,  and 
their  lands  brought  up  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency,  as  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  Germany,  we  will  probably  have  improved  both 
in  the  beets  raised  and  the  amoimt  oi  saccharine  matter  contained 
therein,  when  possibly  the  farmers  can  raise  beets  at  a  lower  price,  or, 
by  producing  a  better  beet  whereby  the  factory  may  extract  more 
sugar,  make  more  money,  and  yet  lower  the  cost,  as  the  factories  have 
lowered  their  cost.     That  is  a  matter  of  development. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Will  it  not  also  be  true  that  as  ^ou  get  this  industry 
more  diffused,  get  more  farmers  interested  in  raising  beets,  thatpos- 
sibly  they  will  take  less  profit  as  their  methods  progress?  When 
working  up  a  business  and  before  it  becomes  diffused,  if  you  press 
them  are  they  not  apt  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing  for  something 
else? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  On  that  line  I  will  say  that  we  have  letters  recently 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  remember  the  remark  in  one  of  those  letters 
that  the  farmers  are  getting  crazy  to  raise  beets.  Now,  a  few  years 
ago  the  farmers  were  not  crazy  to  raise  beets;  they  were  anything 
but  crazy  to  raise  beets. 

Mr  riiNDs.  In  the  corn-canning  business,  if  you  wiU  pardon  the 
suggestion,  a  farmer  will  raise  this  year  for  the  com-cannmg  factory 
and  if  he  gets  a  little  bit  dissatisfied  he  will  not  grow  com  next  ;^ear 
for  the  factory,  but  the  business  of  raising  com  for  the  factories  is  so 
well  understood  that  there  are  always  others  who  will  do  it  and  do 
it  so  that  the  factories  do  not  have  to  stop.  Along  that  line  I 
take  it  the  idea  is  to  diffuse  the  raising  of  beets  so  that  they  will 
always  have  reserves  to  call  upon.  The  beet  is  a  new  industry  and 
not  so  well  understood  as  is  the  matter  of  raising  com. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  becoming  so. 

(The  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

(The  committee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Besomed. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  this  to  what  I 
answered  regarding  Louisiana:  To  refer  again  to  Louisiana^  it  may 
be  possible  that  conditions  there  are  not  so  very  dJflFerent  from  the 
beet-su^ar  conditions;  that  is,  there  may  be  factories  in  Louisiana  that 
can  maKe  sugar  more  cheaply  than  other  factories,  and  if  duties  are 
reduced  so  that  a  minority  of  the  beet  factories  can  not  exist,  then 
also  those  factories  similarly  placed  in  Louisiana  would  be  obliged 
to  do  as  the  beet-sugar  factories  must  do,  improve  their  process  and 
make  refined  sugars  direct  for  consumption,  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Henry  Oxnard  is  about  to  do.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  same 
problem  applies  as  to  whether  the  tariff  should  be  kept  high  enough 
to  protect  all  the  beet  and  cane  factories,  or  reduce  it  to  a  point  that 
protects  the  best  factories  and  obl^es  the  poorer  factories  to  either 
improve  their  process  or  change  then*  location. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  you  may  submit  the  next  table. 

Mr.  Willett.  Page  3081  of  the  record,  surplus  of  sugar  available 
for  export  by  European  countries  is  shown  in  detail  in  Table  No.  9a, 
as  follows : 
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On  page  3082  I  refer  to  the  import  duty  into  the  Philippines  as  a 
surtax.    The  question  asked  there  is  answered  on  page  3093. 

The  Chairman.  That  is^  the  ruling  of  the  Brussels  convention  on 
that  point  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  is  covered  already  in  the  record  here. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  do  not  care  to  add  anything  to  that  answer 
except  to  direct  attention  to  your  subsequent  answer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No. 

On  page  3086  Mr.  Malby  savs :  * '  Indicate  in  the  record  as  to  whether 
the  importer  in  Denmark  does  not  also  pay  the  49  cents."  The 
importers  of  refined  sugar  into  Denmark  pay  SI. 21  per  hundred 

B>unds,  and  pay  no  further  tax.  The  importer  of  raw  sugar  into 
enmark  pays  72  cents  per  hundred  pounds  customs  duty,  and  when 
refined  it  pays  49  cents  per  hundred  pounds  Government  tax  more  if 
it  goes  into  consumption,  say  72  plus  49  cents,  making  $1.21  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  the  same  as  the  duty  on  refined;  but  if  exported  as 
refined  it  does  not  pay  the  49  cents,  and  apparently  does  not  ge^the 
72  cents  duty  refunded,  according  to  consular  reports;  but  according 
to  French  authorities,  there  is  a  drawback  on  exportation  of  66  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

The  Chaibman.  But  they  get  what  is  equivalent  to  a  49-cent  draw- 
back by  being  relieved  of  the  revenue  tax  in  that  case  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  pay  72  cents  going  in  and  do  not  pay  anything 
if  it  is  exported  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  it.  But  if  they  refine  it  and  it  goes  into 
consumption  they  pay  the  49  cents. 

On  page  3087  Mr.  Sulzer  asked:  **0n  what  day  did  manufactured 
sugar  reach  the  highest  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  that  day  what  was  the  price  of  manufactured  sugar  to  the 
people  of  England?"  Table  No.  2  gives  prices  in  New  York  and 
panty  of  Hamburg  price  during  whole  period  in  1911  compared. 
The  United  Kingdom  paritv  would  be  freight  and  duty  added  to 
Hamburg  quotations,  say,  duty  $0,399  per  100  pounds  plus  freight 
charge  of  $0.12,  or  $0,519  per  100  pounds.  So  that  having  the  Ham- 
burg quotations,  they  can  be  easily  compared  with  New  York  quota- 
tions or  ynth  United  Kingdom  quotations. 

On  page  3090,  Mr.  Sulzer:  '*Will  you  look  up  and  see  if  Sweden 
raises  aU  the  sugar  that  they  desire  ? "  The  analysis  of  Sweden  will 
show  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  show  about  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  analysis  you  have  in  your  other  report 
will  show  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

On  page  3100  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  prices  from  June,  1911,  onward. 
They  are  given  in  Table  No.  2  and  on  page  8  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Sta- 
tistical of  January  4,  1912. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  put  that  table  in,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  yet.     Shall  I  put  the  table  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  unless  the  exact  figures  have  been  already 
covered. 

Mr.  Willett.  This  table  covers  the  whole  subject. 
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Net  cash  quotations  for  96^  centrtfugal  sugar. 

{Cents  per  pound.] 


Date. 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1906 
3.85 

1907 

1906 
3.625 

1905 
4875 

1904 

1903 
3.876 

1902 

Jan.     5 

8.86 

4.02 

3.73 

3.56 

3.47 

8.625 

12 

3.676 

4.02 

3.73 

3.94 

3.56 

3.625 

4875 

3.47 

3.876 

3.56 

19 

3.515 

4.17 

3.73 

3.92 

3.66 

3.75 

5.06 

3.36 

3.875 

3.375 

26 

3.42 

4.08 

3.67 

3.80 

3.50 

3.625 

5.24 

3.81 

3.81 

3.60 

Feb.    2 

3.46 

4.08 

3.67 

3.75 

3.48 

3.56 

6.25 

3.31 

3.69 

3.60 

0 

3.48 

4.17 

3.64 

3.75 

3.48 

3.50 

6.25 

8.36 

3.626 

3.69 

16 

3.545 

4.11 

3.61 

3.67 

3.42 

3.36 

4.94 

3.36 

3.69 

3.625 

23 

8.67 

4.20 

3.61 

3.67 

3.42 

3.36 

4  94 

3.36 

3.75 

3.626 

Mar.    2 

3.78 

4.36 

3.735 

3.886 

3.38 

3.36 

6.06 

3.375 

3.76 

8.625 

9 

3.76 

4.39 

3.735 

3.89 

3.42 

3.39 

5.125 

3.44 

3.78 

3.375 

16 

3.83 

4.36 

3.80 

405 

3.51 

3.44 

5.06 

3.44 

3.76 

3.40 

23 

3.92 

4.36 

3.92 

4125 

3.60 

3.52 

488 

3.50 

3.72 

3.44 

30 

3.86 

4.36 

3.92 

436 

3.51 

3.56 

484 

3.60 

3.625 

3.625 

Apr.    6 

3.86 

4.36 

3.986 

436 

3.58 

3.60 

481 

3.67 

3.56 

3.625 

12 

3.86 

4.36 

3.956 

436 

3.61 

3.55 

494 

3.67 

3.60 

3.375 

20 

3.92 

4.30 

3.92 

436 

3.736 

3.48 

488 

3.61 

3.69 

3.376 

27 

3.92 

4.30 

3.86 

449 

3.766 

3.42 

472 

3.54 

3.69 

3.44 

May    4 

3.795 

4.30 

3.92 

442 

3.73 

3.375 

4  625 

3.70 

3.69 

3.60 

il 

3.86 

4.30 

3.86 

486 

3.765 

3.48 

4625 

3.73 

3.69 

3.60 

18 

3.86 

4.24 

3.92 

436 

3.83 

3.48 

450 

3.75 

3.09 

3.50 

25 

3.86 

4.24 

3.95 

424 

3.86 

3.42 

434 

3.88 

3.69 

3.44 

June    1 

3.86 

4.27 

3.92 

427 

3.92 

3.42 

4375 

3.95 

3.625 

3.44 

8 

3.86 

4.24 

3.89 

436 

3.90 

3.45 

4375 

3.95 

3.60 

3.44 

15 

3.89. 

4.24 

3.86 

440 

3.84 

3.47 

4375 

3.875 

3.69 

3.60 

22 

iS.  wD 

4.17 

3.92 

431 

3.73 

3.50 

426 

3.84 

3.59 

3.50 

29 

3.98 

4.24 

3.92 

426 

3.71 

3.60 

431 

3.94 

3.56 

3.31 

July     6 

4.05 

4.30 

3.92 

439 

3.875 

3.61 

425 

3.94 

3.66 

3.376 

13 

4.23 

4.33 

3.92 

439 

3.835 

3.76 

419 

3.94 

3.56 

3.31 

20 

4.36 

4.30 

3.92 

4  36 

3.836 

,3.72 

400 

3.94 

3.60 

3.31 

27 

4.61 

4.36 

3.95 

425 

3.836 

3.72 

400 

3.94 

3.69 

3.375 

Aug.    3 

4.61 

4.36 

3.966 

4  25 

3.94 

3.76 

406 

3.94 

3.66 

3.37f 

10 

4.8675 

4.36 

4.05 

4125 

3.94 

3.80 

406 

406 

3.72 

3.40 

17 

4.92 

4.39 

4.08 

4  08 

3.94 

3.875 

4126 

4126 

3.72 

3.40 

24 

5.00 

4.45 

4.11 

408 

3.89 

3.875 

4125 

425 

3.81 

3.37f 

31 

5.25 

4.15 

4.11 

3.90 

3.89 

3.94 

400 

425 

3.875 

3.37f 

Sept.    7 

5.75 

4.425 

4.17 

a96 

3.92 

400 

4  00 

4  31 

3.875 

a4i 

14 

'     5.76 

4.36 

4.20 

3.90 

3.92 

400 

400 

431 

3.875 

a60 

21 

5.92 

4.36 

4.21 

3.95 

3.95 

409 

3.876 

4.31 

3.875 

3.47 

•      28 

5.965 

4.24 

4.235 

3.98 

3.95 

4125 

a625 

425 

3.91 

3.60 

Oct.     6 

5.80 

405 

4.235 

3.98 

3.96 

406 

3.69 

4  31 

a  91 

3.50 

11 

5.96 

3.95 

4.235 

3.98 

3.95 

400 

3.61 

429 

3.85 

3.50 

19 

6.96 

3.90 

4.27 

3.96 

3.95 

400 

3.626 

425 

3.875 

3.66 

26 

5.735 

3.86 

4.30 

404 

3.90 

400 

3.58 

4  25 

3.876 

3.625 

Nov.    2 

6.30 

3.80 

430 

3.98 

3.90 

400 

8.50 

4  22 

3.875 

3.625 

9 

5.12 

3.80 

430 

3.95 

3.90 

3.88 

3.50 

441 

3.81 

3.625 

16 

6.12 

3.86 

4  45 

3.94 

3.90 

3.81 

3.44 

4  41 

3.81 

3.60 

23 

6.0625 

3.90 

442 

8.94 

3.80 

3.81 

3.44 

4625 

3.75 

3.81 

29 

5.0625 

3.93 

4  36 

3.94 

3.70 

3.81 

3.56 

475 

3.75 

3.875 

Dec.    7 

4.9376 

3.93 

433 

3.92 

3. 625 

3.84 

3.56 

4  75 

3.69 

3.94 

14 

4^876 

4.05 

4  315 

3.86 

3.G25 

3.84 

3.56 

4  75 

3.625 

3.94 

21 

'      4.715 

4.00 

417 

3.77 

3.85 

3.876 

3.625 

4  876 

3.625 

a94 

28 

4.65 

3.985 

402 

3.67 

3.85 

3.876 

3.625 

4875 

3.66 

3.94 

Centrifugals— Avenge  price  per  pound  for  1911, 4.453  cents;  1910, 4.188  cents;  1909, 4.007  cents;  1908, 4.073 
cents;  1907,  3.756  cents;  1906,  3.686  cents;  19a5,  4.278  cents;  1904,  3.974  cents;  1903,  3.72  cents;  1902, 3JM2 
cents. 
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Net  cash  quotations/or  granulated  sugar. 
[Quotatlona  for  sugar  in  barrels.    Cents  per  pound.] 


Date. 

1911 

1910 
4.80 

1909 

1906 
4.55 

1907 
4.62 

1906 

1905 
5.70 

1904 

1903 
4.55 

1902 

Jan.     5 

4.75 

4.50 

4.45 

4.36 

446-452 

12 

4.75 

4.80 

4.45 

4.75 

4.62 

4.45 

5.70 

4.36 

4.55              4.4^^60 

10 

4.60 

4.90 

•      4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

4.56 

5.80 

4.36 

4.68             4.37-4.41 

26 

4.60 

4.90 

4.50 

4.75 

4.62 

4.35 

5.90 

4.36 

4.68             4.46-4.61 

Feb.    2 

4.56 

4.90 

4.50 

4.75 

4.60 

4.35 

6.00 

4.26 

4.68              4.4&-I.61 

0 

4.55 

4.90 

4.50 

4.75 

4.66 

4.85 

6.00 

4.26 

4.56              4.46-4.51 

16 

4.55 

4.90 

4.50 

4.65 

4.50 

4.35 

5.90 

4.26 

455              4  46-4.51 

23 

4.55 

4.90 

4.30 

4.55 

4.55 

4.30 

5.90 

4.2flL 
4.26 

455-4.61     451-4.56 

Mar.    2 

4.55 

5.00 

4.45 

4.65 

4.55 

4.30 

5.90 

460-i.65  1  451-4.56 

0 

4.65 

5.10 

4.45 

4.75 

4.55 

4.35 

5.90 

4.31 

465-4.70  '  446-451 

16 

4.75 

5.20 

4.55 

4.85 

4.55 

4.45 

5.90 

4.41 

465-4.70 

446-4.51 

23 

4.75 

5.20 

4.70 

5.05 

4.55 

4.45 

5.90 

4.50 

460-4.65 

446-4.51 

30 

4.75 

5.20 

4.70 

5.25 

4.55 

4.45 

5.90 

4.50 

460^.65     451-4.56 

Apr.    6 

4.655 

5.10 

4.80 

5.25 

4.56 

4.45 

5.90 

4.50 

450-4.60     451 

12 

4.606 

5.10 

4.80 

5.25 

4.55 

4.55 

5.90 

4.40 

4  50-4. 60 

451 

20 

4.802 

5.05 

4.80 

5.35 

4.65 

4.45 

5.90 

4.40 

465-(.70 

461 

27 

4.802 

5.10 

4.80 

5.35 

4.65 

4.40 

5.90 

4.40 

475             451 

May    4 

4.802 

5.10 

4.90 

5.35 

4.60 

4.30 

5.90 

4.55 

475              446 

11 

4.802 

5.06 

4.90 

5.15 

4.60 

4.40 

5.90 

4.55 

4  75 

446 

18 

4.802 

5.20 

4.75 

5.35 

4.70 

4.45 

5.70 

4.&> 

4  70-4.75  ►  441 

25 

4.802 

5.20 

4.70 

5.35 

4.85 

4.35 

5.50 

4.75 

4  70^.75  t  441 

June    1 

4.802 

5.20 

4.80 

5.20 

4.85 

4.35 

5.60 

4.80 

465-4.75  '  441 

8 

4.90 

4.95 

4.80 

5.20 

4.85 

4.35 

5.60 

4.80 

465-4.75 

441 

•  15 

4.90 

5.10 

4.60 

5.20 

4.85 

4.45 

5.60 

4.75 

4  70-4.75 

445 

22 

4.90 

5.10 

4.70 

6.25 

4.85 

4.45 

5.60 

4.75 

470-4.75     441 

29 

4.90 

5.10 

4.75 

5.25 

4.85 

4.45 

5.35 

4.75 

470-4.75  1  441 

July     6 

4.90 

5.00 

4.70 

5.25 

4.85 

4.45 

5.25 

4.75 

465-4.70  ,  4-41 

13 

5.047 

5.05 

4.65 

5.25 

4.85 

4.55 

5.25 

4.80 

465-4.70  '  4  41 

20 

5.047 

5.05 

4.70 

5.25 

4.75 

4.55 

5.15 

4.85 

475-4.80     441 

27 

5.341 

5.10 

4.70 

5.25 

4.75 

4.45 

5.05 

4.85 

485-4.90     441 

Aug.    3 

5.537 

5.10 

4.80 

5.15 

4.70 

4.65 

4.90 

4.05 

4  85-4.90 

441 

10 

6.537 

6.06 

4.80 

5.05 

4.65 

4.66 

5.05 

5.00 

485-490     441 

17 

5.635 

5.10 

4.80 

5.05 

4.65 

4.75 

5.10 

5.00 

475-4.80  '  441 

24 

5.831 

5.10 

4.80 

5.05 

4.65 

4.75 

5.10 

4.95 

475^.90     441 

31 

6.125 

5.20 

4.90 

4.75 

4.65 

4.65 

5.10 

4.95 

475-4.90  1  441 

Sept.   7 

6,37 

5.20 

4.90 

4.95 

4.65 

4.65 

5.00 

5.00 

475-4.90  ;  441 

14 

6.615 

5.00 

4.90 

4.95 

4.66 

4.66 

5.00 

5.00 

475-400  1  441 

21 

6.615 

5.00 

5.00 

4.95 

4.65 

4.75 

4.90 

4.95 

475-4.80  ;  445 

28 

6.615 

5JII0 

4.86 

4.95 

4.65 

4.75 

4.65 

4.95 

475-4.80  1  445 

Oct.     5 

6.615 

5.00 

4.85 

4.95 

4.65 

4.75 

4.55 

5.00 

4  75-4.80     441 

11 

6.615 

5.00 

4.85 

4.85 

4.65 

4.55 

4.55 

4.90 

455              4  41 

19 

6.615 

4.85 

4.90 

4.85 

4.65 

4.65 

4.55 

4.90 

455            1  4  41 

26 

6.566 

4.75 

4.90 

4.75 

4.65 

4.65 

4.45 

4.80 

455              4  41 

Nov.    2 

6.37 

4.70 

4.90 

4.85 

4.65 

4.65 

4.45 

4.80 

450              4  41 

0 

6.174 

4.65 

4.95 

4.75 

4.65 

4.55 

4.35 

5.00 

450           1  431 

16 

6.076 

4.65 

5.00 

4.60 

4.65 

4.55 

4.35 

5.20 

450            ;  421 

23 

5.978 

4.55 

5.00 

4.55 

4.60 

4.55 

4.35 

5.30 

445            1  441 

29 

5.88 

4.55 

5.00 

4.55 

4.60 

4.55 

4.45 

5.30 

436            ,  450 

Dec.    7 

5.637 

4.55 

5.00 

4.55 

4.60 

4.55 

4.45 

5.30 

436              460 

14 

5.635 

4.55 

5.00 

4.55 

4.55 

4.62 

4.45 

5.40 

436           .  470 

21 

5.635 

4.75 

5.00 

4.60 

4.65 

4.62 

4.45 

5.50 

436              460 

28 

5.635 

4.75 

4.80 

4.50 

455 

4.62 

4.46 

5.50 

436             455 

(7raii«to<ed.— Average  price  per  pound  for  1911,  5.345  cents;  1910,  4972  cents;  1909,  4766  oents;  1906, 
4967  cents;  1907,  4649  cents;  1906,  4515  cents;  1905,  5.256  cents;  1904.  4.772  centos;  1903,  4.638  oenU;  1002, 
4.456  cdnts. 

On  page  3101  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  a  statement  of  imports,  one 
from  fJanuary  1,  1911,  to  December  1,  1911,  and  one  from  July  1, 

1911,  to  November  1,  1911.  Table  No.  11,  which  I  have  already 
submitted,  gives  this  in  detail  of  countries  from  January  1,  1911, 
to  December  31,  1911,  and  gives  the  amount  of  preferential;  that 
is,  Cuban  sugars,  1,218,152  tons,  and  the  amount  of  fuU-dutv  sugar 
212,182  tons.     Page  5  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical,  January  4, 

1912,  compares  1911  imports  with  1910  imports  by  countries,  as 
follows : 
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ReceipU  at  the  four  ports  (in  tons). 


From— 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Cuba 

69,559 

8,096 

855 

4,146 

092 

11.012 

2,100 

13,165 

13 

150,389 

14,818 

45 

226,588 
25,268 

181,500 

36,640 

184 

219.334 
34,811 

108,273 
16,357 

Porto  Rico 

Surlnai" 

231 

San  Domiiuro 

3,041 

134 

Peru 

40i' 

97 

Europe 

125 

•    '    5 

4 

7,500 

32,202 

403 

PhUippine  Islands 

15,500 

Hawafl 

19. 191 

25,649 

2i,26i 
19 

34,537 

Sundries 

268 

Fnrniffn  ■ , .       

109.638 
17,000 

184,941 
386 

277.630 
607 

239,609 
390 

297.295 
282 

175.300 

Pom^stic  ( rotiisiana) .    . 

436 

Total 

126.638 

185,327 

278,237 

239,999 

297.577 

175,736 

Firon— 


July. 


Cuba. I    132,363 

British  W.  I.  Islands 

Trinidad,  P.  8 1 

Porto  Rico ■      14,880 

St.  Croix I       1,071 

Demerara ■ 

Surinam 904 

^Cflxioo 

San  Domingo '.\       i,355 

BraiO 


240 


Peru... 
Europe. 

Philippine  Islands 26,300 

Java. 


HawaU '     23,027 

Mauritius 

Sundries 


Foreign 200,140 

Doitaestic  (Louisiana) I  323 


Total 200,463 


Aug. 


99,150 


13,906 
2,833 


1,056 
"604 


18,975 

7,000 

31,313 


174,837 
240 


175,077 


Sept. 


24,732 
1.923 


7,065 
3,432 


516 


2,115 
"'472 


9,400 

23,300 

32,468 

125 


105,538 
47 


105,585 


Oct. 


Nov. 


5,509 

1,244 

653 

271 


317 
126 


2,166 

433 

578 

115 

2,489 

2,563 


I 


174 

15 

9,286 

606 


41,150 

61,570 

33,304 

60 

38 


98 

7,812 

609 

2,903 

35,090 

34,200 

14,055 


152,063 
352 


105,471 
27,979 


152,415  !    133,460 


Dec. 


438 


2,658 


507 
1,016 


553 
675 

713 


8,160 

12,400 

5,184 


33 


32,337 
45,766 


78,103 


From— 


Entire  year— 


1911 


1910 


Cuba 

British  W.  I.  Islands. 

Trinidad,  P.  8 

Porto  Rico 

St.  Croix 

Demerara 

Central  America 

Surinam 

Mexico 

San  Domingo 

Braril 

Peru 


Europe 

Philippine  Islands. 

Java 

Hawaii 

Mauritius 

Sundries 


Foreign 

Domestic  (Louisiana). 

Total 


1.218,152 

3.293  ' 

553  < 

174.944  ! 

7,351  ; 

11,959  I 


1,452.467 
51 


192.619 

953 

0,311 


5,936 

578 

12. 101 

10,970 

5.780 

14.146 

164, 175 

138,470 

285,340 

205 

774 


2,330 

1.500 

1,161 

256 

4.157 

149 

82.715 

90.579 

252.389 


58 


2,054,799  , 
93,808  ! 


2,087,095 
72,235 


2,148.007  I    2.159,930 


1909 


1.330,505 
363 


172.846 

7,257 

11.235 


1906 


884,486 
15,888 


1907 


3,791 


19, 110 

5,301 

7, 608 

403 

41.370 

145,366 

267.374 


83 


2,012,502 
30,731 


2,052.323 


141.425 

7,095 

14.291 

229 

6,291 

465 

48.416 

9,927 

6,776 

77.633 

45.089 

417,352 

260,013 


1,211.289 
2,160 


121.921 

8,674 

121 


6.639 

1.408 

27,220 

7.479 

9.658 

6,789 

8.700 

254.916 

238.404 


194 


29l» 


1,934,570  , 
35,628  ' 


1.905,018 
29.650 


1.970,198    1.985.2i« 
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Receipts  at  thefow  ports  (in  ions) — Continued. 


From- 


Cubft 

British  W.  I  ^an^ 
Trinidad,  P.  b;... 

Porto  RJoo 

8t.CTOlx 

Demenura 

Central  America.. 

Surinam 

Mexico 

San  Domingo 

Biazil 

Peru 

Euroi>e 

Philippine  Islands 

Java 

Hawaii 

E 


Entire  year— 


1906 


1,081.102 

11.600 

70 

166.044 

16,053 

26,444 


7.210 

1,146 

47,022 

23,000 

6,625 

U7,847 


1006 


1,002,882 
22,785 


94,504 

4,002 

16,054 


1004 


OTZ^KB 
32,070 


162. 617 
213,939 


onarj 


5,118 

4,556 

47,616 

21,338 

13,901 

3,671 

44.841 

353,916 

227,428 


82,748 
11,063 
26,003 


3,770 


43,852 

2.948 

22,756 

62,fi24 

22400 

401.930 

219,877 


Sundries. 


1.159 


8,S04 


Foreim 1.910.224 

Domestic  (Louisiana) 24, 954 


Total. 


29,484  I 


1,900,884 
18,7S8 


1,935,178'     1.894,243,     1,923,562 


1903 


737, 
47,583 
27,866 
71,651 
15,184 
57,947 
964 
6,506 


46,788 

32,143 

32,301 

110,302 

20,047 

262,020 

230,171 

7,077 

136 


1,617,400 
8,122 


1,625,531 


1002 


682,024 
86,016 
11,002 
82,827 
11,606 
95.971 


8,155 


50.660 
102,475 

30,364 

86,362 

2,550 

840,366 

167.380 

27,102 


1,794.889 
11,677 


1,806,566 


1910  receipts  from  Cuba  include  17,816  tons  reshipped  from  F.urope. 


Mr.  Raker.  That  shows  a  comparison  of  the  two  years  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  does;  yes,  sir.  Page  8  gives  the  prices  paid  for 
sugar  during  those  periods  for  both  years,  already  submitted. 

On  page  3102  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  a  statement  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  cost  of  raws  in  advance  of  melting  and  the 
price  the  refined  was  sold  at,  produced  from  such  melting. 

Table  No.  12  gives  this  clearly  or  as  otosely  as  can  be  calculated  for 
each  month,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  1911, 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  1910,  as  follows: 

1886S— No.  43—12 5 
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T<U>le  ihowing  refiners*  gupplies  and  posU,  June  to  December ^  191  J. 
{Tons,  2,240  poaods.    Prices  in  cents  per  pound.] 


Melted. 


Received,  May. . 
Porohased,  June. 
Received,  June.., 
Purchased,  July. 
Received,  July.. 


1911 


Amount. 


32,773 


July. 


Received,  June 

Received,  July 

Pnichased,  August. 
Received,  August.. 


August. 


Received,  July 

Pnndiased,  August. 
Received,  August.. 


September. 


Received,  August 

Purchased,  September . 
Received,  September.. 
Purchased,  October. . . 
Received,  October. ... 


October. 


Purchased ,  October . . 
Received,  October. . . 
Recdved,  November. 


November. 


Purchased,  November. 

Received,  October 

Received,  November. . 
Purchased  .December . 
Received,  December. . 


December. 


164,302 

28,640 

3,285 


Rai7 
price. 


3.86 


Re- 
fined 
price. 


220,000 


107,178 
24,231 
15,501 


237,000 


152,000 


152,000 


7,486 


105,585 
'4O,'029 


154,000 


109,700 
3,291 


113,000 


119,396 

400 

5.204 


125,000 


3.011 
4.570 
4.060 


3.984 


4.285 
5.070 
4.01 


4.344 


4.88 


4.88 


&250 
'6.794 


5.800 


5.768 


5.806 
5.300 


5.874 


5.127 
4.650 
4.940 


5.117 


4.90 


Differ- 
ence. 


1.04 


5.125 
5.125 
&125 


5.093 


1.214 
.555 

i.ms 


1.109 


5.686 
5.686 
6.000 


5.706 


6.540 


6.542 


6.615 


6,564 
6.566' 


6.57a 


6.117 
5.380 


6. 110 


:x 


5.669 
5.635 
5.636 


5.668 


1.401 

.616 

1.390 


1.362 


1.663 


1.662 


1.365 


.790 
'.'786 


.811 


.221 
.160 


.236 


1910 


Amount. 


101,701 

1,757 

102,542 


206,000 


118, 2M 
96,700 


215,000 


I- 


90,710 

1.512 

131,776 


224,000 


8,394 

24.311 

113,289 

22,006 


168,000 


5,011 
100,989 


115,000 


542 

.985 

6R5 


551 


77,058 

3,557 

15.54i 


117,000 


Raw 
price. 


4.24 

4.2Q0 

4.2M 


4.237 


4.2a< 

4.336 


4.280 


4.336 
4.408 
4.406 


4.379 


4.425 
4.263 
4.272 
3.901 


4.216 


3.833 
3.882 


3.880 


3.853 
3.600 
3.881 
4. 050 
3.990 


3.885 


R^ 
fined 
price. 


&071 
6.071 
5.071 


5.074 


5.126 
5.126 


5.128 


5.013 
5.000 
5b  000 


5.005 


5.000 
4.850 
4.806 
4.700 


4.8011 


4.560 
4.550 


4.550 


4.550 
4.660 
4.700 
4.750 
4.750 


4.682 


DUrer- 


0.881 
.811 
.837 


.837 


.  MM 

.792 


UdSl 


.677 
.698 
.692 


.575 
.587 
.636 
.799 


601 


.717 


.670 


.607 
.060 
.810 
.TOO 
.830 


.797 


Mr.  Rakeb.  The  table  will  give  it  for  each  month  separate  and 
distinct  and  make  it  perfectly  plain  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yee;  I  will  show  you  it  does^  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  if  you  woulq. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  instance,  Jvly  1,  1911,  the  importers'  stock  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  52,871  tons.  The  refiners  had  left 
over  from  their  May  receipts  32,773  tons,  the  value  of  which  on  the 
1st  of  June  was  $3.86  per  100  pounds,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  they  had 
left  over  from  their  June  purchases  nothii^.  Left  over  from  June 
receipts  they  had  164,302  tons,  making  their  total  siipplieson  the  1st 
day  of  July  197,075  tons.  Now,  tl&s  statement  shows  that  those 
sugars  left  over  from  June  receipts  wtf  e  valued  at  f  3.91,  a  little  higher 
than  those  which  were  left  over  ffom  May  vec^pto. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Why  did  they  value  those  sugars  nigher,  because  d  the 
hiffher  pdce  paid  for  them  t 

Mr.  WiLLBiT.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  the  advanced  price  paid  for 
them.  This  is  my  estimate  of  the  price  they  paid  for  those  sugars. 
That  gave  them  a  stock  at  the  1st  of  July  of  197,075  tons.    Now,  dur- 
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isg  tha  mantk  ^  July  thev  purcli^aaed  bam  iioporters  28,640  tona,  at 
$4.57  per  100  pgunda.  T&ere  is-^a  advance  from  the  June  purchases 
of  ovec  half  a  eent  a  pound. 

Th^  CbaiR¥AN.  Hr.  WUlett,  wiU  it  disturb  yau  if  I  iaterrypt  you 
to  ask  you^  about  something  right  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  WU.LS7T.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney  has  advanced  the  idea,  and  he  nxay 
be  right  about  it — I  want  to  know  from  you  whether  he  is  or  not — 
that  the  c\^oiahouse  receiipts  witt  show  in  reference  to  raw  sugar 
minoFted  during  the  paiod  or  this  recent  rise  that  the  Amecicaa  Sugar 
Renning  Co.  and  the  various  refiners  of  the  country  got  a  consic&r- 
aUe  ad¥iu;^ag^  because  of  this  recent  iacrease  in  to^  priee  of  sugar. 
la  not  this  the  cas^,  that  the  oi^y  way  that  could  he  trw  is  they 
probably  took  advantage  of  the  rise  so  far  as  the  stoek  they  had  on 
hand  was  concerned?     Was  that  the  way  of  it,  or  what  was  the  fact 

aat«)^thatt 

Mr.  WuxRTT.  Before  I  am  through  with  this  statement  yoq  will 
have  that  very  clearly  before  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  statements  you  have  are  intended  to  cover  the 
point  which  the  chairman  has  asked  you  about? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  covers  that  point  entirely.  You  will  learn 
from  these  statements  just  what  the  refiners  paid  for  their  sugars, 
and  if  you  choose  to  question  as  to  what  the}*  sold  their  refined  at,  I 
can  give  you  that,  if  it  does  not  appear  in  tlie  statement. 

Tbe  Ckairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  it.  I  was 
not  sure  whether  it  appeared  or  not. 

Mr.  W^^UKTT.  After  we  get  throiugh  with  what  they  pay  for  the  raw 
sw^r,  then  if  you  ask  lue  what  tliey  got  for  the  refinecf  I  can  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  welt:  suppose  you  cover  th%t  point  in  your 
own  wav  before  you  fimsh  this  branch  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  I'oRnNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  before  Mr. 
Willed  exj^ains  that  matter,  I  woulci  like  to  tell  you  just  what  I  did 
say.  I  said  that  I  have  a  statement  in  my  possession  giving  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  every  country  at  every  port  of  cntnr  in 
the  United  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  months,  and  for  July, 
August^  September,  and  October  of  1911. 

Mr.  Wnx^TT.  Probably  taken  fi*om  our  Statistical,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoROKEY.  No. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  other  source. 

Mr.  FoRixNEY.  I  got  it  here  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wii-MSTT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FoiipNEY.  Aqd  the  invoice  price  or  value  of  each  month's 
importations. 

Mr.  Wiu^ETT.  What  is  that  based  on  \ — the  price  in  the  country  of 
export  or  the  price  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Fqiu>9SY.  The  invoice  price  at  which  it  is  entered. 

Hr.  Wiu^vsrs.  That  is  the  country  of  export. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  presume  whoever  sold  the  sugar  sent  with  it  an 
invoice  showing  the  price  be  received  for  it;  that  is  what  the  State 
Department  imorms  me. 

Mr.  Wlf44liTT.  The  point  is  whether  that  is  the  price  received  in 
New  York  or  in«Ouba  or  Java.  I  am  giviiig  vou  the  values  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  only  difference  would  be  the  freight. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Suppose  they  were  Java  sugars  and  three  months 
on  the  way,  and  the  market  had  gone  up  in  the  meantime  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  it  was  six  months  on  the  way;  I  refer  to 
whatever  price  the  man  paid  for  it  here  on  the  contract.  The  point 
is  he  contracted  for  this  sugar  long  before  it  was  entered  at  New 
York  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  prevailing  price  the  day  it  was 
entered. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  covered  it  as  well  as  I  can  in  these  papers. 
That  would  apply  to  Java  sugars.  It  would  not  apply  to  Cuban 
sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  Government  reports  would  have 
to  do  with  and  show  only  the  valuation  put  upon  it  by  the  importer 
when  he  paid  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  when  he  shipped  the  goods. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  haven't  anything  to 
do  with  that.  Tliey  levy  a  duty  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  when 
they  are  entered. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No  ;  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  the  invoice  shows. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fordney.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  in  Cuba  sold  sugar  on 
contract  in  February,  to  be  delivered  when  they  called  for  it  in 
August  or  September.  The  invoice  would  show  the  contract  price 
in  February,  delivered  at  New  York.  The  point  I  make  is  that  they 
were  not  paying  the  call  prices  or  the  European  prices  as  quoted  in 
October,  but  were  paying  the  prices  they  contracted  to  pay,  we  will 
say,  in  February. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  actual  method  of  business,  not  theoretical,  is 
that  the  refiner  buys  his  sugar,  cost  and  freight,  delivered  in  New 
York,  and  that  includes  the  To.  b.  invoice  price  in  Cuba  plus  the  cost 
of  the  freight,  making  it  eauivalent  to  the  price  in  New  York 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wiliett,  let  me  put  the  question  to  you  in  a 
little  different  way.  Mr.  Fordney's  idea  is  this,  that  while  sugar  did 
go  up  all  over  the  world,  raw  and  refined,  very  rapidly  in  July  and 
August  and  the  early  fall,  that  the  American  refiners  liad  bought  ahead 
largely;  that  they  had  bought  under  contract  for  future  delivery,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  they  used  in  filling  their  contract  was  of 
that  character;  and  when  they  did  fill  their  contract  they  took  advan- 
tage, of  course,  of  the  market  price  for  raw  at  the  time  they  filled  the 
contract.  Now,  the  question  is,  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  in 
point  of  fact  or  not  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  Part  of  it  is  true 
and  part  of  it  is  not.  The  first  part  is  true  as  to  the  purchases  of  sugar, 
but  the  last  part  is  not  true,  that  after  the  sugar  came  m  they  sold  it 
at  .the  higher  market  price  to  the  consumers  of  the  country.  That  is 
not  true. 
.    The  Chairman.  Wliy  did  they  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  did  sell  sugar  at  that  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  When  they  bought  a  supply  of  raw  sugare  30  days 
ahead  they  contracted  on  their  books  for  enough  refined  sugar  against 
those  purchases.  They  sold  ahead,  too.  That  is  the  way  they  carried 
the  i)usiness  on.     There  was  no  time  during  the  six  months  of  June 
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to  December  when  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ct>.  was  not  sold 
aihead  .30  days  against  previous  purchases. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  report  I  referred  to  shows  there  was  some  sugar 
imported  during  that  time — I  do  not-remember  what  month,  July, 
August,  September,  or  October — at  a  value  as  low  as  $1.88,  but  dur- 
ing that  time  your  Statistical  Trade  Journal  shows  refined  sugar  sell- 
ing at  from  6^'  to  7i  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  price  of  $1.88  was  Philippine  sugar,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I 
think  it  was  West  Indian  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Sugar  subject  to  1.685  duty? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  cover  your  point  here  perhaps  a  little  plainer. 
Your  point  is  covered  in  tliis  taole.  This  is  the  final  compilation  of 
those  months.  This  table  shows,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Fordney's 
position,  that  at  one  time  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined,  in 
the  month  of  July,  averaged  $1.10. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  refiner's  margin,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  difference  betw^een  what  the  refiner 
actually  paid  for  the  raw  sugar,  as  closely  as  I  can  calculate,  and  the 
price  ol'  refined  on  the  rharket:  not  what  he  got  for  it,  because  he 
did  not  sell  then.  He  had  sold  ahead.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  difference  between  what  the  refiner  paid  on  his  sugars  bought 
before  arrival  and  the  quotation  for  retined  sugars  was  1.36  per 
hundred  pounds;  and  during  the  month  of  September  that  differ- 
ence increased  to  1.60  per  hundred  pounds.  Xow  the  natural 
})resumption  would  be  that  the  refiner  was  getting  $1 .60  per  hundred 
pounds^profit.     That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEYi  Yes,  sfr;  the  difference  between  what  he  paid  for 
the  raw,  no  matter  wheii  he  bought  it  or  contrncted  for  it,  and  the 
price  he  sold  his  refined  at. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No:  you  n;re  wrong;  the  prirj*  of  the  New  York 
market  for  refined. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  stand  correrted:  that  is  what  I  meant  to  i-av. 
Your  mjotation  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Taking  our  riuotations  on  rc^fhied  sugar  and 
taking  what  he  actually  paid  for  his  raws,  there  was  a  difference  of 
$1.6.6  in  September,  but. the  refiner  having  sold  ahead  constantly 
during  those  montlis  against  his  ))urcliases  of  raw,  took  no  more  than 
the  usual  difference  of  j)arity  between  raw  and  retined. 

The  Chairman'.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  take  it  because  he 
couldn't.     lie  had  contracted  short,  too. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion  that  these  f?ugar  men 
were.  Nobody  saw  this  rise  coming  all  over  the  world.  It  came 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  nobody  was  prepared  for  it.  Nobody  kept 
back  their  sugars  to  get  their  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But,  Mr.  Willett,  taking  these  importations  for 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  com|)ared  with  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  during  that  time,  tiie  importations  an*  only  about 
half  the  amount  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes:  that  is  shown  Jiere.  On  the  first  day  of  any 
month  they  did  not  have  enough  sugar  for  their  meltings  that 
month. 
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Mr.  FoBPNEY.  Fox  instance,  tak^  th^  last  week  in  August,  the 
amount  of  importation  dunoe  that  week  wd  the  nmount  of  coa- 
suwiitiaD  duris^  tbi^t  week  fmd  see  bow  th^  cuoiuwre.  The  evidence 
I  get  is  X\i»Y  haa  a  l^i^ aiOQuat  of  sugar  on  hwdeiid  took  ad^^M^tag^ 
of  the  ma^t.  Mr.  WiUett,  I  do  not  w^ant  \o  b^^y  «  c^nfi^wo^, 
but  I  mrU  say.  this  iouob,  a  gamtlemaii  ooiiMcted  wit^  oae  of  tlo^afinw 
stated  that  one  of  those  concerns  oox^d  have  sold  out  tbeir  r^wi^  ais^ 
made  |7 ,000^000,  and  woi^H  uot  do  it.    VsL%i^  canw  to  me  veqf  sta'aigbt . 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  a  n^oonshine  story. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  came  from  a  majo^  conjjiected  wit^  one  of  ^^ 
concerns. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  am  beginning  to  think  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  thi;^  busii^ss. 

The  CiuiK¥AN.  Yqu  think  that  i»  ui»terly  u^areason,able  ? 

Mr.  WiixsTT.  Yes.  I  iiiust  hiint  up  some  of  these  people  yih^ 
know  ^ooapiething  about  this  busiAeev^- 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  I  understand  it^  the  cpoditions  Q^irrou^di^g  U;^. 
srtuaUoA  during  this  year  was  an  inducement  not  to  bleed  for  aS  the 
blood  you  could  get  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Let  n;^»  instance  oiie  re^er,  the  Wain^r  Co.  The 
Warner  Co.  sok|  ao  many  sugars  ahead^  booked  so  many  qrdors  ;^a4y 
at  5  cents  a  pound,  or  close  to  it,  that  they  were  unable  to  sel^I  any 
sugars  duriw  the  latter  part  of  those  n3^onth9  and  were  actuaQy 
deuvering  renned  si^r  at  a  \ob^  oa  their  cost  of  r^^ws — a  heavy  lo^a. 
Against  sales  made  at  5  cents  foir  refined  they  had  to  buy  raws  at  over 
5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  not  bought  ahead  as  fast  a^  they  had 
sold  ahead? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNSY.  I  was  informed  they  went  out  and  pturchased  other 
sugars  at  a  loss  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  make  good  thevc  contract. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  they  bought  back  contracts  which  they  had 
sold  at  5  cents  at  a  cent  a  pound  loss,  too.  That  was  Wam^'s  posi- 
tion. 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  those  things  ha|>pen  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  trade  which  are  fixed  and  certam.  For  instance,  a  man  does 
not  sell  at  a  loss  unless  he  is  under  a  contract  which  makes  him  do  it, 
and  the  reason  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  a  rise  in  the  market  is 
because  he  is  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  the  same  old  story,  foresight  first  is  backsight 
last. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  cen  not  get  away  from  this  fact,  however,  that 
the  very  minute  our  domestic  crop  came  on  the  market  down  went 
suffer  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  answered  that  in  the  other  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  r^jx^ating  it  ? 

Mr.  Forhney.  Mr.  Willett  answerea  that  question  this  momiiig. 

The  Chairman.  Well^  I  do  not  w%pt  to  duplicate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  the  domestic  crop  forced  the  price  dqwu- 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fordnev's  suggestion  ^  to  wli^t 
he  has  obtained  from  the  Govem^le^t,  that  these  r^nefs  had  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  sugar  during  all  these  months,  the  laets  wer^ 
otherwise,  as  taken  from  our  books,  and  we  keep  tab  on  every  pound 
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ol  BQgiir  thut  'aifiv^,  and  th*  G^vtemment  veiy  kindly  favors  us  with 
nfi  the  cwsftomhowsfe  rc^tkVtts  ^throtf^mit  liie  United  Stat^,  so  t#«l  our 
records  (rf  ilti^on  diog&fs  ftr^  dotftctly  libfe  the  Government's^  or  they 
ontht  to  be,  fts  they  ttre  mmto  tip  froui  OoT^mmeAt  i^etora^. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  will  take  the  matter  up  ttgfAn  with  th^n  to  see 
where  we  dfliFer,  ff  we  do  differ.    I  am  not  dteputimg  yoHr  records  'at  all. 

Mr.  WiLLfetT.  AM  our  figHnes  of  itnports  c^me  from  the  Cteventtftent 
directly. 

The TCfiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Wittett,  what  was  your  statement  ttboi*t  the 
proposition  that  the  beet  sugar  coming  on  the  marlwt  Jo^iftiied  the 
price  of  sugar  ?    Did  it  hiftve  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLftT»r.  This  last  year,  1911  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Were  the  beet-sugar  pecvple  sold  ahead 
or  not,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  WiLL'EtT.  All  the  beet-su^r  people  exf  ept  Michigan  were  sold 
ahead.    Mr.  Fordney  says  Michigan  was  not  sold  ahead. 

Mr.  FotetyuiftY.  Tliirty  days  and  46  dayfe,  I  was  iwformwl,  were  ttie 
furthest  saftes  aheftd. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  Words,  tfcey  were  sold  ahea<l  to  that 
extent  ? 

Mr.  FoRbNElr.  All  sugar  is  sold  on  30  days'  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  in  having  this  matter  repeated,  if  it  is 
repetition,  was  to  understand,  Mr.  Willett,  who  is  probably  the 
greatest  Eving  Anteriean  authority  on  sugar  prices,  whether  or  not 
m  point  of  fact  the  market  and  trade  reports  seemed  to  indicltte  that 
tlkfe  beet-«ugar  people  were  sold  ahead  nor  not.  You  sav  they  were 
^d  aheftd  1 

Mr.  WiLUjrr.  They  were  sold  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNteY.  How  far  did  they  sell  ahead  ? 

Mr.  WiLLurr.  From  80  to  60  days. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  If  that  i&  a  fact  can  not  Mr.  Willett  rive  us  his  view, 
from  his  thorough  examination  and  knowledge  of  me  matter,  ^at\ 
was  theprime  inducement  that  brought  down  the  price  of  sugai* ?       J 

Mr.  WiLLSlT.  It  w^  the  coming  on  to  the  market  of  the  Ameri- 
can beet-swgar  crop  •  but  not  put  on  the  market  by  the  reftnere  bnt 
by  the  jobbers  who  had  bought  it  at  the  lower  r^ned  price  aiid  sold 
it  lit  the  hiarket  price.  The  jobbers  made  the  money  and  the  beet- 
sn^r  men  did  not. 

Mr.  FoRBNEY.  You  say  they  were  sold  ahead  from  30  to  60  days. 
The  beet  eugar  came  on  the  mai^et  in  Michiga/n  in  October  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sit*. 

Mr.  FoROTjEY.  The  highest  price  it  reached  was  in  Augost.  Why 
should  they  sell  ahead  at  a  cent  and  a  half  or  2  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket price  of  August,  unless  they  felt  pretty  surt  the  raaricet  was  going 
to  drop,  and  they  were  juert  as  well  awarfe  of  the  world's  supjwy  of 
suear  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  WlLLfiW.  It  was  sold  two  months  pi-evious  to  October. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Our  crop  came  on  the  market  on  the  1 2th  of  October. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  do  not  know  about  your  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  being  true,  if  they  were  sold  ahea<l  (BO  days 
they  then  would  have  sold  in  the  Iniddle  of  Augiwt,  when  very  high 

E rices  were  prevailing,  and  they  knew  at  that  time  as  well  as  thej^ 
now  now  WTiat  the  condition  of  this  yearns  crop  was  going  to  be. 
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Mr.  WiLLsrr.  My  records  show  they  sold  that  sugar  between  5  and 
6  cents  per  pounds  and  if  they  sold  it  between  5  and  6  cents  then  they 
must  have  made  their  contracts  before  the  1st  day  of  August* 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Our  men  say  the  longest  contract  was  45  days,  and 
only  a  few  sales  at  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  might  have  made  contracts  in  July. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  they  did  not  grind  out  until  the  middle  of 
October,  and  they  could  not  make  dehverv  before  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  western  factories  sold  sugar  long  before  they  had 
a  pound  to  deliver. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  speaking  of  Micliigan. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Michigan  people.  You 
know  more  about  them  than  I  do. 

Mi\  FoRDNEY.  I  know  nothing  about  the  western  people  at  all. 

;Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  records  of  Michigan,  just  Hke  the  other  States; 
but  I  do  not  Hke  to  make  any  statement  about  them,  because  you 
know  about  certain  of  the  factories  in  Michigan;  but  there  were  some 
factories  in  Michigan  that  did  the  same  thing  the  western  factories 
did;  but  they  may  not  have  been  your  factories. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know.  1  only  have  it  from  a  man  whom  I 
believe  to  be  truthful  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  C^o.  and  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interi^osing).  Then  there  was  the  German  American 
Co.,  wliich  is  independent,  and  they  might  have  sold  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  may  have  sold  ahead,  for  all  I  know;  but  these 
three  concerns  are  very  large  concerns,  one  of  them  having  a  la^e 
factory  with  a  slicing  capacity  of  1,200  tons  a  day,  the  St.  Louis  (Jo. 
owning  2  factories,  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  owning  6  factories, 
making  9  out  of  the  17  factories  in  the  State;  and  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  those  concerns  told  me  the  longest  sales  they  had  made 
ahead  were  45  days,  and  those  contracts  were  only  for  a  large  quan- 
tity; that  the  heft  of  their  sales  were  30  days  in  advance. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  prices  which  you  reported  before  when  I  was 
here  go  to  show  that  fact,  because  otherwise  if  they  were  selling  in 
Se|)tember  they  would  have  got  $6.54  a  hundred  mstead  of  $5.54, 
which  you  reported  they  got. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  it  in  the  record  here  that  out  of  nearly  900 
cars  less  than  50  cars  were  sold  at  above  $5.55  up  to  the  30th  of 
November. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  was  no  New  York  quotation  for  granulated 
sugar  below  6  cents  after  the  1st  day  of  August. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  selling  yet  in  our  State  at  $5.55.  They 
started  in  at  $5.55  and  kept  it  up. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  6  cents  the  market  advanced  to  6.615. 
During  all  that  advance  from  6  cents  to  6.615  your  Michigan  factories 
were  selling  at  5^  cents  and  upward. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  12th  or  October  was  the  first  sugar  turned  out 
in  the  State  and  was  sold  at  5.55. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  at  that  time  was  6.11, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  New  York  it  was  $6.11  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  they  were  sold  ahead  or  were  not  sold 
ahead,  the  fact  is  that  the  domestic  crop,  no  matter  when  it  was  sold, 
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went  to  the  consumer  at  6.55,  and  brought  down  the  price  of  granulated 
sugar  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  could  have  bought  the  foreign  crop  in 
Java  if  they  had  bought  ahead,  and  it  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  question  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  coming  on  to  the  market  m  October  of  the  Michigan  sugars  and 
other  domestic  sugars  dropped  the  price  from  6.57  in  October  down 
to  6.11  in  November,  and  December  5.63. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  same  amount  of  sugar  had  come  in 
from  Java  or  from  Cuba  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  had  been 
bought  on  future  delivery  at  a  cheaper  price,  it  would  have  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  market,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  first  place,  not  speaking  theoretically  but 
actually,  the  cost  of  Java  sugars  at  1.685  dutv  was  so  far  above  the 
value  of  the  domestic  because  of  demand  elsewhere,  principally  in 
England,  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  bought  at  a  competitive 
price. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  illustrating  the  principle. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Theoretically  }■  ou  are  right,  but  practically  you  are 
wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  practical  reasons 
why  thev  could  not  have  bought  it  or  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  like  to  deal  in  facts  rather  than  theories,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  have  reasons  given  that  are  utterly 
unsound. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tha,t  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  because  the  sugar 
was  raised  in  this  countiy.l 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  will  change  that  and  say,  instead  of  Java,  if 
Cuba  had  had  500,000  tons  more  sugar  to  send  us,  that  would  have 
caused  the  same  result,  exactly,  because  that  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  we  could  have  gotten  sugars,  but  Java  is  not  a  point  from 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  get  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  to  change  my  ideas  of  common  sense  if 
it  is  not  true  that  the  fact  that  this  sugar  was  raised  in  the  United 
States  was  not  what  brought  the  market  down,  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  we  might  go  a  little  further  and  say  if 
we  had  received  224,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and  our  domestic 
possessions  we  never  would  have  had  these  high  prices  at  all  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  to  go  a  little  further,  carrying  out  the  chairman's 
suggestion,  there  was  one  other  reason  why  the  price  went  down, 
and  that  was  that  we  did  actually  have  the  sugar,  and  we  did  not 
actually  have  any  other.  We  did  actually  have  the  beet  sugar  here, 
and  we  did  not  have  any  other. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  another  point. 

Mr.  Malbj.  So  that  the  practical  fact  is  that  the  beet  sugar  was 
here  and  was  sold  at  a  price  which  brought  the  prices  down.  Now, 
I  rather  agree  with  the  chairman  that  if  we  haa  had  other  sugar  it 
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might  have  prodticcd  the  same  effect,  but  the  vaihie  of  the  inqoiry 
does  not  seem  very  important  because  we  did  not  have  it. 

The  CHATitMAiff.  We  could  have  gottspn  it,  possibly. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Witness  says  we  could  not  because  tJiey  did  not 
have  it  to  sell  at  that  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  turner  words,  if  the  beet-sugar  crop  matured  in 
Jtine  or  July  instead  of  October,  that  would  have  filled  the  gap,  or 
if  Cuba  had  had  that  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  two  months  ahead  these  importers  had  boo^t 
sugar  on  a  prior  contract  from  Cuba  which  was  cheap  sugM  and  had 
it  to  bring  m  on  the  market  at  that  time  just  as  the  lyeeft  sugar  came 
in,  would  it  not  have  had  the  same  effect  trpon  the  mrarket  as  the 
beet  sugar  coming  in  had  if  it  had  been  contracted  two  months  in 
advance  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  if  they  had  bought  enough  of  it. 

Mr.  Ras:er.  t  am  assuming  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  the  fact  is  they  did  not  buy  enough. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  I  am  assuming  they  had  bought  enough. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  having  the  sugar,  having  bought  it  in  adva/nce 
at  a  lower  price,  it  of  necessity  would  have  reduced  the  price  and 
brought  the  market  down  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  did  not  make  any  difference  where  the  sugar 
came  from  or  the  kind  of  sugar,  if  it  was  bought  in  advance  at  a  low 
price,  when  sugar  was  high,  by  reason  of  having  this  suear  bought 
at  a  low  price,  putting  it  on  the  market  would  bring  the  ragh  prices 
down ;  is  not  that  right  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  was  t lie  price  at  which  the  suger  had  been 
contracted  for  the  controlling  factor?  Was  not  the  fact  that  there 
was  such  a  supply  of  sugar  available  for  the  country  the  main  factor 
and  not  the  contract  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  the  sugar  prices  came  down  and  when  the  beet 
sugar  went  onto  the  market,  was  not  the  fact  that  there  were  500/000 
tons  of  beet  sumr  coming  into  oxn-  market  the  dominant  factor  in 
price,  and  not  the  price  at  which  that  sugar  had  been  contracted  for 
earlier  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEn\  Of  course. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  the  contract  price  is  a  mere  arrat\gement 
of  men  tliat  the  supply  of  the  product  may  knock  into  a  cocked  hat, 
to  use  a  modem  expression  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Wiien  supplies  are  short  and  any  new  crop  comes 
onto  the  market,  prices  always  go  down. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ana  if  there  had  been  a  million  tons  instead  of  500,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar,  might  not  the  prices  have  even  gone  below  the 
contract  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEn\  Xot  if  that  million  tons  did  not  come  in  until 
October  and  the  shortage  was  in  September.  The  shortage,  under- 
stand, was  from  July  to  September,  and  there  was  no  cropin  the 
world  that  could  meet  tliat  shortage  at  prices  available.  When  it 
came  in  in  October,  tlien  there  was  plenty  of  sugar  available,  and 
down  went  the  price. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  But  did  the  price  go  down  before  the  sugar  was 
actually  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  until  the  actual  sugar  was  put  on  the  market! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  until  the  sugar  was  put  on  the  market  by. the 
jobbers  who  had  bought  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  fact  of  contracting  at  a  lower  price  did  not  of 
itself,  irrespective  of  the  material  presence  of  the  sugar,  have  any 
lowering  effect  on  prices  ? 

Mr.  YviLLETT.  [Except  to  the  extent  that  the  jobber  who  bought 
cheap  wanted  to  realize  his  profit  before  the  marKet  went  down. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  clean  out  his  own  stock  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Resell  the  stock  he  had  contracted  for  with  the 
factories. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So,  to  some  extent,  coining  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  some  extent;  and  yet  a  jobber  could  not  deliver 
his  sugar  until  he  got  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  on  October  12,  when  Michigan  sugar 
came  on  the  market — October  12  was  the  first  day's  grind  in  tne 
State,  if  I  remember  correctly — from  Willett  &  Gray's  report  refined 
sugar  was  quoted  in  New  York  that  day  at  $6.75  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  $7.25  by  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  and  $7.50  by 
Arbubkle's.  . 

Mr.  Willett.  They  are  the  gross  prices  without  the  discount. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  without  the  discount  of  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  American  Sugar  Co.'s  price  was  6.615;  Ar- 
buckle's  7.35. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  after  taking  off  the  discount  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now,  the  reason  for  those  high  prices  at  that  time 
was  because  the  coming  crop  of  1911  and  1912  was  short? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no.  The  reason  was  there  was  no  supply  here 
to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Were  they  not  anticipating  a  short  crop?  The 
papers  were  full  of  that,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  wnole  rise  of  the  year  was  because  of  the  ex- 
pected short  crops  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  between  the  Ist  or  12th  of  October  and  the 
20th  of  November  nothing  had  transpired  to  change  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  what  the  world's  supply  of  sugar  was,  outside  of  that  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  we  knew  what  it  was  here;  there  was 
no  particular  change  as  to  the  world's  supply  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Willett.  On,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  TTxat  is  exactly  the  point  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  yes.  The  European  speculator  had  found  out,, 
when  he  ran  his  sugars  up  to  19  shillings  at  Hamburg,  the  highest 
point  reached  there,  -soon  after  that 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  When  was  that,  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  was  when  we  were  at*  6.61,  our  highest  point. 

Mr.  Fordney.  October  12  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Along  in  September  or  October.  A  little  earlier 
than  October,  late  in  September — September  11  to  October  23. 

18869— No.  43—12 6 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  There  was  practically  nothing  happened 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Allow  him  to  finish  his  stateme^xt, 
please. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me. 

The  Chairmax.  You  say  the  European  speculator  discovered  some- 
thing at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Licht,  the  great  expert  on  beet  sugars,  was  in- 
clined to  change  his  estimates  oi  the  coming  beet  crop,  and  to  think 
there  was  not  going  to  be  as  much  shortage 

The  Chairman  (int-erposing) .  In  other  words,  the  shortage  had 
been  overestimated? 

Mr.  WiXiLETT.  Yes;  the  shortage  had  been  overestimated;  and  also 
at  that  time  he  discovered  the  Brussels  convention  was  inclined  to 
admit  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  from  Russia  to 
eke  out  the  supply.  Those  two  things  combined  changed  the  specu- 
lative situation  m  Europe,  so  that  the  prices  declined  rapidly  from  19 
shilling  to  15  shillings  and  something. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  as  to  Cuba,  where  we  get  the  heft  of  our  sugars, 
there  was  no  change? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Cuba  did  not  enter  into  conditions  in  that  month. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  mean  the  prospective  crop  for  us  was  to  come  from 
Cuba  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  were  not  calculating  on  the  Cuban  crop  until 
November  or  December.  The  Cuban  crop  at  that  time  was  non  eat, 
or  hot  considered. 

• 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  this  mistake  discovered  just  at  the  time  our 
beet  sugar  came  onto  the  market  in  this  country  ?  Was  the  mistake 
in  the  world's  supply  discovered  just  at  that  tune  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  little  previous  to  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But,  Mr.  Willett,  immediately  after  our  beet  sugar 
came  onto  the  market  in  October  down  went  the  price  of  sugar  to 
about  5.75. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  because  of  the  coming  on  of  the  beet  crop 
filling  up  the  gap  of  known  supply. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  it  exactly.    That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  statements  show  that.  At  each  month  of 
the  year,  beginning  with  the  several  months,  the  refiner  did  not 
have  sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  meet 
his  requirements  for  that  month. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  has  a  statement  as  to 
when  these  various  sugar  crops  come  in,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it 
put  in  the  record. 

Mi-.  Willett.  This  is  right  up  to  date,  January  4,  1912,  and  shows 
that  in  the  United  States  the  Louisiana  crop  bejgins  in  S^tember, 
Texas  in  September;  the  crop  in  Porto  Rico  bqgins  in  Januaiy,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  November. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 
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Sugar  crops  of  the  world. 

* 

i  crops,  Jan.  i,  1912.    Figures 
production  wherever  known.] 


[WiU«tt  &  Gray's  estimates  oX  cane  crops,  Jan.  4,  1912.    Figures  includo  local  consumption  of  homo 

)auc' 


Uhlt«d  States: 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Porto  Klco 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Cuba,  crop 

British  West  Indies: 

Trinidad,  exports 

Barbados,  exports 

Jamaica,  exports 

Antigua  and  St.  KItts 

French  West  Indies: 

Martinique,  exports 

Guadeloupe 

Danish  West  Indies:  8t.  Croix. . . 

San  Domingo  and  Haiti 

Lesser  Antilles,  not  named  above. 

Mexico,  crop 

Central  America 

South  America: 

Demerara,  exports 

Surinam,  crop 

Venezuela 

Veni,  crop ,. . . 

Argentina,  crop 

Bmil,  crop 


Total  in  America. 


Asia: 


British  India,  crop  (consumed  locally) 

Java,  crop ." 

Formosa,  Japan,  crop 

Philippine  Islands,  exports 

(7hina    (consumption    large,    mostly    im- 
ported). 


Total  in  Asia. 


AuiitraUa  and  F^i: 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales... 
Fiji  Islands,  exports. 


Total  tn  Austii^a  and  Polynesia. 


Africa: 

SKypt>  crop  (consumed  locally) 

Mozambique,  crop 

Mauritius,  crop 

Reunion,  exports 

Natal ,  crop 


Crop  begins. 


S^tember. 

do 

January 

November. 
December. , 


January. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


do. 
do. 
do. 


....do 

....do 

Decemlicr. 
January. . . 


October  and  May 

October 

....do 

....do 

June 

Octobor 


Decern  f)er. 

May 

Novemlwr. 
December. 


Jime.. 

do. 

do. 


Total  in  .\f rica , 


Europe:  Spain 


Total  cane  sugar  crops  (W.  dc  G.) 

Europe:  Beet-sugar  crops  (F.  O.  Licht) 

United  States:  Beet-sugar  crops  (W.  &  G,). 


Grand  total  cane  and  beet  sugar 

Estimated  decrease  in  the  world's  production 


January 

do 

August 

September , 
May 


December. 


September 

July.and  October. 


1911-12 


1910-11 


Toru. 
300,000 
8,000 
350,000 
500,000 
1,800,000 

40.000  , 
40,000  , 
20.000 
18,000  ' 

40.000  . 

40,000  I 

.     15.000 

100,000 

8.000 

140.000 

22.000 

110.000 
13.000 
3,000 
150.  WX) 
170,000 
2(50.000 


Tom. 
300.000 
11,000 
295.000 
506.096 
1 . 483, 451 

1 

36,000  i 
35,000 
22.000  ! 
18,000 

35,438 
39,000 


4,147.000 


2.100,000 

1.395.000 

220,000 

225.000 


3.9-10.000 


180,000 
17,000 
75,000 


210,756 
18,838 
69,000 


272,000  ;   298,584 


55,000 
40,000 
160,000 
40,000 
90,000 


385,000 


21,000 


55,000 
26,000 
217,757 
43,128 
82,000 


423,885 


21,000 


8,765,000 

6,250,000 

540,000 


15,555,000 
1,418,254 


8,412,908 

8, 105, 126 

465,320 


16,973,254 


1909-10 


Tmu. 

323,000 

10,000 

308.000 

462.613 

1,804,349 

44.139 
36.389 
12,000 
20.000 

39,950 
48.000 


15,000 

15,000 

89.979 

93.003 

6.000 

6.000 

120.000 

147.905 

21.000 

19.161 

108.297 

101.843 

13.000 

12.065 

3,000 

3.000 

150.000 

150,000 

147,678 

123.674 

287,000 

253.000 

3,741,939 

4.035,081 

2.220.400 

2.127.100 

1.229.100 

1,200.618 

267,000 

2a'>.000 

205.000 

11'-,.  114 

3.927.500 

3,IV1S,832 

134,584 
14,750 
68,900 


218,234 


52,525 
15,000 
244,597 
39,319 
6('s000 


417, 441 


20,300 


.8,339,888 

6,136,911 

450,(95 


14,927,394 


Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Willett,  right  in  this  same  connection,  are  the 
suear  people  in  the  habit  of  preparing  a  statement  in  advance  which 
will  show  the  pro9t>ectiYe  crop  for  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  do  not,  but  we  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  ^Vnd  is  that  published  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  the  prospects  for  1911  and  1912  are  stated 
in  chese  papers. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  has  been  used  and  is  used  to  some  extent 
to  sort  of  figure  on  the  price,  is  it  i 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and.it  is  veiy  funny,  because  it  shows  you 
bow  far  Willett  &  Gray  can  get  astray  sometimes  on  these  estimat'es 
of  future  supplies  depending  largely  on  crop  weather. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Willett,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  method  or 
some  means  by  which  that  could  be  controUed  by  law,  this  matter  of 
preparing  statements  of  crops,  and  let  it  apply  to  sugar  as  well  as  to 
other  crops  upon  which  the  people  have  to  rely?  These  statements 
go  broadcast,  and  there  is  no  denial  and  there  is  no  way  to  know  what 
it  will  really  be,  and  unintentionally  it  may  work  a  hardship  a  great 
many  times  upon  the  consumer.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  by 
whicii  that  could  be  regulated  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  The  (^ovemmcnt  of  Russia  does  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  When  you  get  to  Russia  vou  wiQ  find  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  permit  me  to  come 
over  there  now. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Raker,  All  European  Govern- 
ments— France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany — have  their  meth- 
ods of  keeping  tab  on  the  stocks,  production,  exports,  etc.,  of  sugar, 
but  it  is  not  Ukc  our  Government.  We  are  more  up  to  date.  Those 
Governments  are  alwt^s  30  or  60  days,  or  any  amount  of  time, 
beliind  in  the  data.  We,  you  see,  with  our  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  are  right  up  to  date  every  moment,  wliile  the  European 
countries  are  Sways  30  days  behind,  at  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  if  there  was  provi- 
sion by  which  you  could  get  from  the  department,  coming  out  each 
week,  the  amount  of  sugar  actually  on  hand  in  the  various  refineries 
and  factories,  and  then  also  a  statement  from  the  Government  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  some  regulation  by  which  we  could 
know  the  actual  conditions;  and  then  the  public  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  intelligently.  Do  you  not  think  we  could  get  some  remedy 
for  that  wliich  would  be  better  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  do  not  think  so,  no.  I  do  not  think  anything 
could  be  better  than  what  I  am  giving  you.  It  is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect,  and  what  you  speak  about  the  Grovemment  doing  the  Gov- 
ernment already  aoes.  They  give  us  the  figures  and  we  compile 
them.  The  only  difference  would  be  the  Government  would  do  the 
work  instead  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raker's  idea  is,  why  should  the  Government 
employ  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  are  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  figures,  and 
they  accept  our  figures.  We  have  just  given  them  these  January, 
1912,  figures  for  their  annual  statement.  We  reciprocate.  If  we 
want  something  sometimes  from  the  Government  and  we  ask  for  it, 
they  veiy  tindly  give  it  to  us,  and  if  they  want  some  information  they 
ask  us  for  it  and  we  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  I  mean 

Mr.  Willett  (interposing).  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  wiD  find 
it  in  Russia.  If  you  want  to  adopt  the  Russian  system,  you  could 
do  it. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Willett.  In  fact,  the  Russian  Government  does  evenrthing. 
For  instance,  on  the  1st  day  of  September  of  each  year  the  dovem- 
ment  of  Russia  sets  down  exactly — the  first  thing  they  set  down  is 
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how  many  sugars  shall  be  manufactured  into  refined  by  each  factory 
in  Russia.  Tney  also  dictate  how  many  tons  of  sugar  shall  be  man- 
ufactured by  those  refineries  for  the  consumption  of  Russia.  They 
also  dictate  how  many  tons  of  sugar  shall  be  manufactured  above 
what  they  think  will  be  required  for  consumption,  to  be  held  as  a 
reserve.  In  case  the  consumption  increases  they  allow  a  certain  part 
of  that  reserve  to  go  into  consumption.  If  the  consumption  of  the 
country  decreases  so  that  those  reserves  are  not  required,  they  oblige 
the  people  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  on  export.  They  allow 
each  factory  to  produce  as  much  sugar  as  it  pleases  up  to  its  capacity, 
but  the  surplus  which  every  factory  produces  above  what  the  Gov- 
ernment specifies,  if  it  goes  into  consumption,  has  to  pay  two  taxes, 
4.98  a  hundred  pounds  including  the  ordinary  tax  of  2.49.  Now,  there 
are  lots  of  other  things  about  their  production  of  sugar  which  you  will 
notice  when  I  get  to  that  table^  regulating  the  production,  consump- 
tion, and  export.  Now  as  to  prices,  they  specify  the  limit  of  price  at 
which  sugars  can  be  sold  in  Russia.  Thev  fix  a  umit  of  price  for  gran- 
ulated su^ar  at  the  ports  of  Kief  and  Odessa.  If  granulated  sugar 
rises  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  Government  price  at 
Kief,  then  the  Government  turns  on  to  the  market  a  sufficient  portion 
of  this  reserve  stock  to  bring  the  price  back  to  where  it  was  before. 
So  that  the  prices  in  Russia  to  the  consumer  can  never  advance  above 
a  certain  pnce.  They  have  a  duty  on  sugar  in  Russia,  I  think  it  is 
$5  and  something  per  hundred  pounds,  but  if  the  country  is  innning 
short  of  supply,  tne  Government  temporarily  reduces  that  dutj^  from 
$5.50  to  $2.89,  as  they  did  recently,  in  order  to  let  refined  sugars  into 
Russia  from  other  countries,  t^  tring  down  the  price  again.  From 
A  to  Z  the  Government  and  the  sugar  people  run  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  Government  controls  it. 

Mr.  IIiNDs.  On  the  other  hand,  do  the  people  of  Russia  get  sugar 
any  cheaper  than  we  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes.  While  we  were  paying  6i  cents  for  sugar 
in  this  country,  the  people  of  Russia  were  getting  it  at  5  cents  and 
something. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  I  mean  year  in  and  year  out,  do  the  people  of 
Russia  get  sugar  any  cheaper  than  we  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  because  their  tax  is  2.49. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  that  tax  goes  toward  maintaining  the 
Government  ? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Yes, ;  it  is  an  internal-revenue  tax. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  that  situation  practically  eliminates  any  monop- 
oly in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes  •  it  ehminates  any  monopoly.  They  go  so  far 
as  to  limit  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories.  They  can  not  be 
located  within  certain  distances  of  each  other  in  Russia,  and  the 
transportation  is  all  regulated. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  eliminates  competition  among  those  factories, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  thing  which  came  up 
lately,  when  some  of  the  factories  in  Russia  which  nad  been  making 
raw  sugars  arranged  their  machinery  so  as  to  make  granulated  sugar 
directly  from  the  juice,  just  as  we  do  in  this  country,  the  Government 
put  a  stop  to  that,  or  nxed  regulations  so  they  could  not  make  any 
profit  out  of  it  any  more  than  the  other  people  were  making. 
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Mr,  Raker.  Why  does  not  Russia  allow  her  factories  to  run  at  full 
capacity  and  export  more  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  the  simple  reason  she  is  not  free  to  export. 
The  Brussels  convention  limits  her  export  to  all  convention  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  200,000  tons,  and  their  exports  can  only  go  to 
Finland. and  the  other  nonconvention  countries,  and  those  countries 
do  not  want  as  much  sugar  as  Russia  could  give  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  object  of  that  convention? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Brussels  convention  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  the  object  of  that  restriction,  to  keep  thd  price 
of  sugar  from  going  too  low  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  does  not  have  that  effect.  The  object  of  the 
Brussels  convention  was  to  do  away  with  bounties,  and  they  have 
done  away  with  bounties.  No  country  that  gives  a  bounty  on  su^ar 
can  send  a  pound  of  sugar  into  a  convention  country  without  payinff 
a  countervailing  duty.  Russia  can*  not  export  mto  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Russia  pays  a  bounty,  does  she  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  interpret  that  Russia  pays  a  bounty,  but 
Russia  savs  they  do  not.  Tne  United  States  countervails  against  a 
bounty  or  72  cents  in  Russia,  while  Great  Britain  says  the  Russian 
bounty  is  23  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  Brussels  convention  does 
not  specify  at  all  what  the  bountjr  is.  It  is  not  a  bounty;  it  is  an 
advantage  which  the  exporter  gets  if  he  sends  his  sugar  abroad.  For 
instance,  following  out  what  I  have  said  about  the  division  of  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Russia,  and  the  amount  set  apart  for  export, 
now  all  these  internal-revenue  taxes  in  Russia  are  paid  at  certain 
dates,  June,  September,  and  January  or  December,  so  that  the 
refined  sugar  which  is  on  hand  in  the  factory  on  the  1st  of  June  has 
to  pay  the  Government  tax  on  that  date.  The  Government  gets  its 
tax  ahead  of  its  consumption.  Now  the  amount  which  is  allowed 
for  export  has  already  paid  a  tax.  When  a  request  is  made  to  export 
a  portion  of  that  sugar,  the  Government  releases  it  at  the  port  of 
exportation  and  gives  an  export  certificate,  that  so  many  tons  of 
sugar  have  gone  out  of  the  country,  which  have  paid  a  tax  of  $2.49. 
Now  the  exporter  can  not  go  to  the  Government  and  get  that  $2.49 
back  in  money,  but  out  of  this  surplus  sugar  which  he  has  made,  on 
whicfii  he  has  to  pay  two  taxes  if  it  goes  into  consumption,  with  tlhis 
permit  he  can  put  that  into  consumption  without  paymg  but  a  single 
tax  on  it.  Now  those  certificates  have  a  market  value.  There  is 
another  certificate  besides  that  which  is  a  permit  certificate  which 
applies  directly  to  the  export  of  these  200,000  tons  to  convention 
countries.  Each  factory  has  its  pro  rata  and  receives  a  certificate 
that  it  is  allowed  to  export  to  convention  countries  so  many  tons. 
Now,  these  factories  pool  those  certificates,  and  the  manager  of  the 
pool  puts  the  certificates  on  the  market.  Sometimes  they  dre  worth 
23  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  sometimes  they  are  worth  72  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  just  recently  they  drew  very  high  prices.  They 
were  worth  $1.14  a  hundred.  Now,  that  23  cents,  or  $1.14,  is  inter- 
preted as  a  bounty.  At  the  tim^  we  countervailed  the  certificates 
were  worth  72  cents.     To-day  they  are  worth  79  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  still  countervail,  do  we  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  still  countervail,  and  to  be  exact  we  should 
countervail  at  79  cents  instead  of  72  cents.     Great  Britain  said  they 
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were  paying  a  bounty  of  23  cents,  but  then  Great  Britain  does  not 
countervail  at  all.  They  simply  exclude  sugars  that'  pay  a  bounty. 
No  sugar  can  go  into  the  United  ffingdom  that  pays  a  Dounty  at  any 
rate  or  duty.  •  It  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then,  Mr.  Willett,  the  wdrld's  price  for  sugar  is  not  a 
sunply  and  demand  price  entirely,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  What  reference  has  that  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  tfiNDS.  With  all  these  arrangctoents  of  bounty  and  these  other 
arrangements,  it  results  that  tile  supply  and  demand  of  sugar 

Mr.  WiLLET*r  (interposing).  You  mean  it' is  not  f^ed  to  seeK  a  proper 
level  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  is  not -free  throughout  the  world  to  seek  a 
proper  level  of  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  world  price  is  an  artificial  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  the  extent  that  the  trade  of  the  world  is  not  free 
and  open  and  clear,  and  it  is  subject  t6  bounties  and  restrictions  and 
conditions.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  independent  of  all  that, 
and  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  we  increase  considerably  in  the  Philippines 
and  Cuba  increases  considerably  and  the  beet-sugar  supply  m  this 
country  doubles,  will  not  that  make  a  revolution  in  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Most  decidedly.  That  is  what  I  say,  increase  the 
Cuban,  Poilo  Rican,  Hawaiian,  Philippine,  and  domestic  cane  and 
beet  sugar  industry  to  a  point  above  our  requirements  for  consump- 
tion up  to  500,000  tons,  so  that  if  Cuba  should  give  out  some  year 
and  not  produce  much  sugar,  we  would  still  have  enough  for  our  con- 
sumption. Then  we  would  be  indipendent  of  the  world  and  we 
would  make  our  own  (world's)  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  what  ought  that  price  to  be  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  price,  after  equalizing  the  production  to  con- 
sumption, will  depend  upon  the  competition  between  the  different 
interests — between  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  domestic  beet 
and  cane  industry.  They  will  all  be  working  to  get  our  market,  and 
the  consumer  then  will  get  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  probably  we  would  get  the  cheapest  sugar  on 
earth  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  get  the  cheapest  sugar  on  earth  under 
those  conditions.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  is.  that  situation  reasonably  in  sight,  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  came  within  74,000  tons  of  it  in  1910,  and  this 
year,  according  to  the  outlook  of  the  Cuban  crop  at  the  present 
moment,  we  vml  come — I  should  say  that  we  might  meet  it,  provided 
that  the  shortage  in  Europe  does  not  infringe  upon  our  Cuban  reserve. 
Already  the  United  Kingdom  has  bought  140,000  tons  away  from  our 
supply  in  Cuba,  but  they  are  reselling  it  or  tiring  to. 

The  Chairman.  While  that  situation  would  be  ideal  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  you,  yet  its  ideal  beauty  is  somewhat  affected,  so 
far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  by  whatever  duty  we  lay  i^ainst 
Cuban  sugar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  as  long  as  you  make  the  C!uban  sugar  duty 
lower  than  you  make  the  foreign  siigars. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  me  effect  of  that,  is  it  not,  that  what- 
ever you  lay  the  Cuban  duty  at,  the  Hawaiian,  the  Porto  Rican,  the 
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beet-sugar  men  in  the  West,  and  the  cane-sugar  men  in  the  South  all 
levy  that  tax  on  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  prices  of  ail  of  them  go  to  that  level.  When 
we  get  to  Great  Britain,  I  will  show  you  how  you  can  give  our  people 
cheap  sugar.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  getting  their  sugar  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  if 
you  will  change  our  system  of  taxing  sugar  in  the  United  States,  you 
can  give  our  consumers  sugar  at  the  same  price  the  people  of  the 
ITnited  Kingdom  get  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  get  $50,000,000 
revenue,  the  same  as  you  do  now,  and,  furthermore,  you  will  increase 
your  revenue  everj^  year  as  consumption  increases,  instead  of  decreas- 
ing it  as  consumption  increases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  already  explained  the  method  the  sugar 
refiners  adopted  or  used  fast  year  in  July  and  August  and  September 
and  October  and  November  in  selling  their  product  ? 

]Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  te  have  you  explain  that,  following 
the  table  you  have  already  introduced. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  touched  upon  that  informally  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  give  us  that  information  just  at  this 
place  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  I  have  covered  that  pretty  well,  have  I  not, 
by  saying  these  tables  will  show  that  the  refiners  never  at  any  time 
from  June  to  Octeber  had  more  than  a  supply  of  30  days  of  raw  sugar, 
and  they  were  sold  ahead  that  much  on  their  refined.  Consequently, 
the  level  of  difference  between  raw  and  refined  did  not  vary  in  practice, 
as  is  shown  by  the  variations  in  the  quotations. 

I  was  asked  on  page  3103  to  give  the  Louisiana  contract.  That 
was  given  in  Table  No.  13.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  it  before  me  at  the 
moment,  unless  it  has  already  gone  in  the  evidence;  but  at  any  rate 
I  covered  that  point  fully  in  my  former  hearing,  and  what  I  said  then 
covers  that  matter. 

On  page  3113  I  was  asked  about  Prinsen-Geerligs.  Mr.  Palmer 
claimed  that  Prinsen-Geerligs  made  the  statement  to  him  tliat  at 
IJ  cents  per  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit.  I  said  that 
that  was  an  aosurd  statement.  1  will  show  you  that  Mr,  Palmer  was 
mistaken,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  German.  Mr.  Prinsen- 
Geerligs  is  a  gi'eat  sugar  man  who  prints  books,  and  has  printed  three 
volumtvs  of  sugar  statistics,  and  one  volume  is  on  the  production  of 
sugar  on  the  island  of  Java.  I  have  those  booRs  in  my  office.  They 
are  in  Dutch,  so  I  did  not  bring  them  down,  but  I  translated  them 
far  enough  to  show  you  he  was  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  I  lind  on  page  2797  of  the  record  this  language  in 
extenso,  which  I  quote  from.     Mr.  Palmer  says: 

I  am  quoting  from  the  notes  which  I  made  after  my  interview  and  which  notes 
have  been  passed  upon  by  Mr.  Gcerligs  as  being  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  statement  about  it,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  statement  is  that  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs's  book 
states — and  he  gives  the  details  of  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  in  Java 
as  appUed  to  three  of  the  most  prominent  factories  in  Java,  and  ends 
by  saying — that  the  average  cost  of  manufacture  of  sugars  in  Java, 
according  to  these  reports  from  these  three  large  factories,  is  $1.49  a 
hundred. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  grade  of  sugar,  refined  or  raw  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Thej  do  not  make  any  refined  sugars  in  Java.  It  is 
semirefined.    In  India  they  call  it  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  About  96*^. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  98 J  or  99.  Rub  out  "your  number  16  and  they 
would  be  askingwhether  that  is  refined  or  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  kind  of  labor  do  they  employ  in  Java  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  ?    What  are  the  conditions  of  its  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  natives  do  the  producing  of  suMr.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutcn  Government. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  free  labor,  semicontract,  or  slave  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  free  labor.  The  Dutch  Government 
controls  the  labor.  The  natives  have  a  native  prince,  but  the  native 
prince  is  subject  to  the  Dutch  Government  at  home. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  peonage  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Virtually  so,  I  should  think.  You  can  not  do  any- 
thing on  the  island  of  Java  unless  you  get  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    They  tax  anybody  and  everybody. 

Mr.  Hinds.  While  they  are  doing  all  those  things,  do  you  suppose 
they  keep  their  hands  off  entirely  from  the  day's  work  of  the  native, 
ana  that  he  is  under  some  peonage  system  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  triink  he  is.  A  young  man  from  our  office 
went  to  Java  and  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  and  I  never  heard 
anything  of  that  kind  from  him. 

Mr.  luNDS.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  such  systems  are  common  in  that 
latitude,  and  I  had  the  impression  there  was  something  of  that  sort 
in  Java. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  have  had  a  good  many  references  in  our  hearings  to 
Java,  one  way  and  another,but  the  fact  about  the  business  is  that  Java 
has  probably  reached  its  limit  of  production,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  not  at  dl. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  supposed  it  had. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  it  increased  100,000  tons  last  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  thought  we  had  had  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  Java  had  reached  its  limit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  doing — it  is 
turning  its  production  into  these  high-grade  white  sugars  more  than 
ever.  It  is  producing  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  these 
99-test  sugars  which  are  supposed  to  come  in  here  as  raw  sugars  if 
you  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  cheapen  sugar  a  good  deal  to  do  that  t 
•    Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  not  under  the  present  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard  and  let 
those  sugars  come  in  1 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  No;  it  would  not.  I  stated  the  other  day  it  would 
not  make  a  difference  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  I  have 
the  calculation  here,  which  I  will  put  in  later,  that  with  our  present 
duty  those  sugars  would  be  about  17  cents  a  hundred  poui^ds  less 
than  the  price  of  granulated  sugar.  I  take  the  consul's  report,  and 
add  the  cost,  freight,  and  duties,  and  it  is  19  cents  less  than  the 

Slice  of  granulated  in  New  York  at  the  same  time.    At  the  present 
ate,  if  you  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard  and  pay  the  duty  scale 
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up  to  99,  the  difference  between  New  York  granulated  and  that  Java 
sugar  is  26  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumers  will  not  buy  that  sugar  at  that 
difference.     The  manufacturers  might;  probably  would. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  can  manufacture  that  sugar  so  cheap  in  Java 
and  there  is  such  a  tremendous  demand  for  it,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  do  do  it.  I  say  they  have  increased  very 
much. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  these  prices  have  been  pretty  good  here  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  they  could  get  into  Great  Britain  without  paying 
mucli,  if  any,  duty. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  where  it  goes — to  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  relies  on  Java  for  its  sugar  supply,  largely. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  could  get  in  here  in  this  country  if  they  can 
manufacture  so  cheaply. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  can  not  come  in  here  with  .our  present  rate  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  can  manufacture  for  about  a  cent  a  pound, 
they  could  afford  to  pay  that  duty. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  can  not  do  that.  To  go  back  to  that  point, 
Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs,  in  his  book,  says  that  the  cost  of  producing 
sugars  in  the  island  of  Java  is  1.49. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  date  of  that  book  is? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  recent  pubUcation. 

The  ("iiAiRMAN.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  it  was  printed  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  volume  4  of  a  series  of  handbooks  of  Java,  by 
Prinsen-Geerligs,  published  in  the  service  of  the  sugar  culture  and 
sugar  factories  of  Java,  and  on  page  145  are  given  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction by  a  number  of  Java  factories.  This  gives  an  average  cost 
of  about  5  florins  a  pound,  or  $1.49  per  hundred  pounds.  The  date 
does  not  seem  to  be  ^iven. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  the  date  for  us  later? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs  says  that  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar  in  the  island  of  Java  is  1 .49  or  1.50,  m  round  numbers. 
Another  statement  by  Mr.  Geerligs  is  this:  At  1.50  cost  in  Java 
those  factories  can  make  40  per  cent  profit  by  selling  their  sugars  at 
2.10  a  pound,  instead  of  making  60  cents  a  hundred  out  of  the  cost 
of  production,  which  is  an  absurmty,  of  course.  They  could  not  make 
anv  profit  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  he  told  Mr.  Palmer 
that  at  1  i  cents  a  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  the  sugar  sells  at  2.10. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  tjie  natural  inference.  He  could  not  sell 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  make  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairkan.  I  do  not  know  what,  his  cost  of  production  is. 

Mr.  Wille'i;t.  Doesn't  it  say  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  at  1.49  cents  he  can  make  40  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  mistake.  Prinsen-Geerligs  says  in  his  book 
it  costs  1 .50  to  produce  sugar  in  Java.  That  is  the  cost  of  production, 
and  that  gives  40  per  cent  profit  on  the  price  which  Java  is  selling  her 
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sugars  at.  That  is  confirmed  by  the  CQn8ula,r  reports  as  to  the  price 
Java  is  getting  for  her  sugars.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  understand 
Dutch  sufficiently  ;to  get^hat  straight. 

The  Chaibmak.  Your  idea  is  that  at  a  coat  of  1.5  cents  a  pound 
thqy  would  have  40  per  cent  profit  in  it  ftt  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLi:4ETT.  Yes;  that  is  the  explanation.  There  can  not  be 
any  other. 

Air.  Hinds.  Mr.  Palmer  savs  it  was  in  1908  when  he  hftd  this 
interview. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No  matter  what  year  it  was,  he  never  could  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  Government  of  Java  intervene  to  fix  the 
selling  price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLL,ETT.  No;  not  on  sugar.  They  do  on  coffee,  but  not  on 
sugar. 

Sir.  Hinds.  They  do  on  coffee? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  put  up  their  coffees  at  auction.  Auybgdy  can 
buy  sugar,  but  aU. their  coffee  production  is  sold  at  auction  every  year 
and  limited  within  certain  prices.  If  it  does  not  bring  a  certain 
amount  they  do  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  this  profit  of  40  per  cent  a  natural  profit  ? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Yes;  that  is  a  bona  fide  profit  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  production,  the  cost  of  production  being  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  they 
are  selUng  their  sugar  at  2.10. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That. is  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That.is  a  reasonable  profit;  yes,  sir.  I  have  that  all 
figured  out  for  you  in  the  tables. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  .that  the  sugar  leaving  Java  sells  at  2.10  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  is  worth  that  m  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  freight  on  it  to  the  western  world  a  hun- 
dred ?     It  must  be  about  20  or  30  cents  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  39  cents.  I  have  that  information  in 
my  papers  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  Java  su^ar  afloat,  ready  to  be  disembarked  in 
this  country,  would  be  somethmg  like  2.40  or  2.50  a  hundred? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Java  sugars  sold  in  this  country  on  July  27  at  12 
shillings  10  pence  halfpenny,  or  $4.54  a  hundrea  pounds,  including 
the  duty.     If  you  take  the  duty  of  1 .685  off  of  that  it  would  be  2.855. 

The  Chairman.  Then  take  off  25  cents  more  for  freight. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  the  cost  landed  here  without 
the  duty. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  2.85. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  rawsugar.  That  is  under  No.  16.  Thatwould 
not  be  the  same  as  their  white  sugar  if  you  took  No.  16  out;  that  is  a 
different  sugar  and  costs  2  shillings  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  white  sugar  an  unrefined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  nu^hty  close  to  refined  sugar.  India  calls  it 
refined  sugar.     They  use  it  in  India  and  call  it  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  process  by  which  it  is  made — a  draining 
process  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  made  the  same  way  all  semirefined  sugars  are 
made,  out  of  cane.  For  instance,  the  way  Cuba  makes  its  16  sugar 
to  come  into  this  market,  they  pass  through  a  centrifugal,  and  at 
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a  certain  point  in  the  revolution  of  the  centrifugal  they  stop  it,  leav- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  sugar  a  sirup,  which  discolors  the  crystal  and 
bnnps  it  below  No.  16.  Now  in  Java  or  in  Cuba,  if  they  were  making 
the  high-colored  sugars,  No.  24  Dutch  standard,  at  that  point  they 
woiild  take  an  ordinary  garden  watering  pot  with  very  nne  spray, 
and  would  hold  that  pot  inside  of  the  centrifugal  while  it  is  revolving 
rapidly,  and  just  enough  water  would  go  in  there  to  wash  oflF  this 
sirup  which  is  on  the  crystal,  and  that  would  leave  the  crystals  white. 
That  is  the  process. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Has  that  Java  sugar  been  boiled  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  lias  been  boiled  and  has  reached  the 
centrifugal. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  it  has  not  been  filtered  through  bone  black  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  has  not  been  filtered  through  bone  black,  and 
that  is  the  only  diiference. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  they  produce  in  Java  a  very  fine  grade  of  sugar 
that  differs 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  show  it  to  you.  [Exhibiting  samples  of  sugar 
to  the  committee.] 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  WUlett,  how  much  did  you  say  that  Java  sugar 
would  cost  laid  down  at  New  York  dutv  free  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  modus  operandi  of  estimating  that  is  in  my  Java 
papers  and  will  come  up  to-morrow;  but,  offhand,  I  remember  it  is 
26  cents  exactly  below  tne  value  of  the  American  granulated  with  the 
No.  16  eUminated.  With  the  present  arrangement  it  would  cost  about 
19  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  American  granulated. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  January  11,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  ni.) 
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Special  CoMMrrrBE  on  the  Investigation 
OF  the  Amebican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

HotTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Wdshington,  D,  C,  Thursday,  January  It,  1919. 

The  committed  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  WUliam  Sulzor 
(acting  chairman)  presiding. 

TESTHEOVT  OF  KS.  WILLIAM  P.  WILLETT— Besumed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  day  before  yesterday  while  Dr. 
Wilev  was  before  the  conmiittee,  I  asked  the  doctor  whether  or  not 
the  sugar  content  and  the  purity  of  the  sugar  in  German  beets  was 
not  considerably  more  than  the  siigar  content  and  the  puiity  thereof 
in  beets  raised  in  this  country.  Dr.  Wiley  stated  he  did  not  think 
theie  was  any  greater  amount  or  that  the  difference  did  not  amount 
to  very  much.  I  had  before  me  then  and  have  now  a  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  52, 
ifsued  September  29,  1910,  whicn  gives  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  planted  to  beets  at  that  time  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Unitea 
States,  showing  that  the  number  of  tons  of  beets  raised  pei  acie  for  ail 
lands  planted  m  Germany  averaged  10.99  tons  to  the  acre;  it  is  some- 
what larger  in  some  of  the  other  countiies  and  much  less  in  some  of  the 
others,  but  ui  the  United  States  it  is  9.71  tons.  The  sugar  content 
of  the  beets  in  Germany  is  17.63,  while  in  Austria  it  is  17.52;  Fiance, 
13.35;  Russia,  14.97;  Belgium,  15.14;  Holland,  16.67;  Sweden,  15.13; 
Denmark,  14.98;  and  in  the  llnited  States,  12.56.  The  number  of 
pounds  of  sugar  raised  per  acre  in  Germany  is  4,200  pounds,  the  high- 
est amount  in  any  country  named,  while  in  the  United  States  we  pro- 
duced 2,439  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  statement  which  I  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated 
December  15,  1911.  I  asked  for  and  obtained  the  import  values  of 
all  sugars  in  all  principal  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  I 
asked  for  the  quantity  of  sugar,  in  pounds,  imported  with  the  imported 
value  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1911, 
and  I  find  as  follows: 

At  the  port  of  Boston  there  was  entered  in  the  month  of  July 
14,432,791  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  value  taken  from  the  invoices, 
which  are  certified  to  as  being  correct,  is  $2.43  per  hundred  pounds; 
and  at  the  port  of  New  York  (I  will  not  give  the  odd  numbers), 
248,000,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.43;  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, 30,000,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.47;  and  at  New  Orleans, 
83,800,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.56.     These  are  all  Cuban  sugars. 
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Now,  for  August,  at  Boston,  26,000,000  pounds,  import  value 
$2.53;  at  New  York,  187,000,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.62;  at  Phil- 
adelphia 7,500,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.58;  and  at  Galveston, 
6,325,000  pounds,  maport  price  $2.52;  at  New  Orieans,  43,000,000 
pounds,  price  $2.90. 

Now,  lor  the  month  of  September,  sugar  entered  at  Boston  from 
Cuba,  7,500,000  pounds,  price  $3.31 ;  at  New  York,  63,000,000  pounds, 
price  $3.25;  at  rhiladelphia,  12,400,000  pounds,  price  $1.88;  at  Gal- 
veston, 6,500,000  pounds,  price  $3.74;  at  New  Orieans,  7,500,000 
pounds,  price  $2.68. 

Now,  lor  the  month  of  October  there  was  no  sugar  entered  at  Bos- 
ton from  Cuba,  but  at  New  York,  in  round  numbers,  12,000,000 
?ounds,  price  $4.12;  at  Philadelphia  only  27,000  pounds,  price  $3.45. 
'here  was  none  at  Galveston  and  none  at  New  Orleans. 

Then,  for  the  same  month,  July,  all  sugars  paying  full  duty  of  1.685 
entered  at  New  York,  $2.20:  and  at  San  Francisco,  full-duty  paying 
sugars,  82.33.  For  August,  all  full-duty  paying  sugars  entering  the 
port  of  New  York,  price  $2.14. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  coui*se,  you  understand  those  are  not  Cuban 
sugars. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  they  are  full-duty  paying  sugars,  Mr.  WiUett, 
and  are  practically  all  West  India  Island  sugars. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Then,  would  you  not  infer  from  those  prices  that  the 
sugars  entering  Philadelphia  at  1.88  were  also  full-duty  sugars  instead 
of  Cuban  sugars  1 

Mr.  FoDRNEY.  No;  I  asked  the  man  who  prepared  this  statement 
that  question  and  he  said  they  were  Cuban  sugars* 

Now,  all  full-duty  paying  sugars  entered  at  the  port  of  San  Fan- 
cisco  during  the  month  of  August,  the  price  was  $2.66. 

For  September,  those  entering  the  port  of  Boston  2.03,  and  at  the 
port  of  New  York  2.93,  and  at  San  Francisco  2.17,  and  for  the  month 
of  October  all  sugars  entering  the  port  of  Boston  2.51,  and  those 
entered  at  New  York  2,78,  and  at  New  Orleans  1.93.  Those  were 
Dutch  East  Ifidies  sugars,  entering  the  port  of  New  Orleans ;  and  those 
entering  the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  October,  1911,  full-duty  bearing 
sugars,  $2.30  per  hundred  pounds.  Now,  then,  for  all  sugars  entering 
all  those  ports  for  the  month  of  July  averaged  2.44,  and  for  the 
month  of  August  2.56,  and  for  September  2.74,  and  for  August  2.59, 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mr.  Fordney,  is  tnat  an  official  table  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  certified  to  and  comes  from  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's office. 

Mr.  SuLZSR.  You  have  no  objection  to  having  the  statement  incor- 
porated in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No,  sir;  I  would  hke  to  have  it  put  in  the  record. 
This  is  furnished  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  from  the  bureau,  prepared  for 
me  on  December  15,  1911. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  record. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
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Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  also  have  here  the  following  statement  which  was 

Eublished  in  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  Saturday  morning,  Septem- 
er  30,  1911,  as  an  advertisement  from  the  American  SugjEO*  Refining 
Co.,  as  follows: 

THE  PACTS  IN  THE  SUGAR  SITUATION. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  refines  42  per  cent  of  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  States,  realizes  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  of  deep  concern  to 
every  consumer.  Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  its  present  mana^ment,  as  announced;in 
its  annual  report  of  January  12,  1910,  it  recomizes  "the  legitimate  interest  which  the 
public  has  in  a  business  organization  which  deals  ip  a  necessity  of  life/'  and  desires  to 
state  the  facts  which  have  caused  the  advance  and  its  own  policy  in  connection 
therewith. 

world's  raw  sugars  short. 

The  crop  just  harvested  in  Cuba  shows  a  shortage  of  about  300,000  tons  from  the 
previous  crop,  a  direct  loss  in  our  supplies,  as  these  sugars  come  to  the  United  States 
almost  exclusively. 

Long-continued  heat  and  drought  in  Europe,  corresponding  closely  to  the  untoward 
summer  weatlier  conditions  in  tnis  country,  have  so  seriously  impaired  the  mowing 
beet-sugar  crops  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  that  estimates  indicate  a  reduction 
of  1,500,000  tons  or  more — over  one-fifth — in  the  supplies  of  Europe. 

This  threatened  scarcity  has  caused  excessive  speculation  in  Europe  and  has  ad- 
vanced the  sugar  prices  at  London  and  Hamburg — the  leading  sugar  markets  of  the 
world — 1|  cents  per  pound  since  June  15,  while  growers  of  cane  sugar,  in  the  face  of  an 
anxious  demand  ana  a  sudden  shortage  in  the  beet  product,  have  similarly  advanced 
the  price  of  their  product  over  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  same  period. 

WE  produce  no  raw  sugar. 

.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  does  not  own  an  acre  of  cane-sugar  land,  nor  does 
it  produce  a  pound  of  raw  sugar;  it  depends  for  its  supplies  of  raw  sugar  upon  the  grow- 
ers of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Java,  and  other  sugar  countries. 

It  has,  in  common  with  all  other  refiners  at  home  and  abroad,  ]^n  compelled  to 
secure  its  supplies  from  these  sources  at  constantly  advancing  prices. 

On  June  15  raw  sugar  could  be  secured  at  3.89  cents  per  pound .    The  corresponding 

1)rice  now  is  5.96  cents  per  pound .     On  the  June  date  this  company  was  selling  granu- 
ated  sugar  at  4.90  cents  per  pound  net,  while  our  price  since  September  11  has  been 
6.62  cents  per  pound  net. 

As  regards  our  policy,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  prices  that  our  margin  between  the 
raw  and  tlie  refined  sugar  has  at  no  time  been  excessive.  We  believe  it  only  just  to 
add  that  the  grocery  trade  of  the  country  has  likewise  maintained  a  fair  parity  to  the 
consumer. 

our  prices  under  compbtttors'. 

During  the  rise  our  prices  have  ruled  lower  than  our  competitors',  having  been  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  cent  per  pound  below  the  quotations  of  other  refiners. 

We  share  the  hope  that  every  consumer  undoubtedly  entertains  that  the  loss  in 
Europe  has  been  exaggerated  (the  actual  figures  can  not.be  known  before  December 
or  January),  and  that  the  calls  upon  what  are  almost  exclusively  American  supplies 
of  raw flugar  will  gradually  diminish. 

Happily,  the  domestic  sugar  crops  promise  ^ood  yields,  and  with  their  harvesting, 
which  has  already  commenced  and  which  will  be  in  full  progress  in  October,  the 
present  tension  should  disappear. 

In  the  meantime  our  policy  as  regards  a  reasonable  margin  over  raw-sugar  prices  will 
be  continued.  It  is  dictated  not  only  by  a  recognition  of  our  peculiar  relationship  to 
tiie  welfare  of  the  country's  households,  but  also  by  good  business,  for  any  decided 
check  in  consumption  with  a  profit  margin  as  narrow  as  that  in  sugar  refining  could 
only  occasion  heavy  losses  to  all  refiners. 

The  American  Sugar  Repining  Co., 
Makerg  of  Crystal  Domino  and  Other  Quality  Sugan. 
Sbptbmber  27,  1911. 

Now,  then,  on  Sundav,  September  28,  1911,  the  same  article 
appeared  in  the  World,  or  New  York. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  identify  that  statement,  Mr.  Fordney,  signed 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  being  their  original  statement. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  submit  at  this  point  the  following  table 
taken  from  the  London  Economist: 

[From  the  London  Economist  of  Deo.  23, 1911.] 
Comparison  of  English  and  American  price-index  numbers,  average  for  1891-1900^100, 


United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Articles. 

1894-1898 

1906-1910 

110.9 
103.8 
127.8 
103-4 
117.4 
84.0 
113.6 
111.6 

102.6 
123.0 
140.4 
191.2 
154.0 
106.2 
109.2 
124. 0 

Peroent- 

age 

increase  or 

decrease. 

1894-1898 

1906-1910 

Percent- 
decrease. 

Food: 

Wheat 

94.8 
93.0 
89.4 
98.6 
96.2 
87.8 
94.6 
95.6 

91.0 
96.0 
92.4. 
80.2 
90.8 
103.8 
97.0 
97.8 

4-  13i 
+  11 
-f  31i 
+    5 
+  22 
-     4 
+  20 
+  16i 

+  13 
+  28 
+  52 
+139 
+  70 
+    24 
+  12* 
+  26{ 

95.8 
86.1 
87.0 
83.3 
98.8 
94.2 
90.1 
89.9 

91.5 
85.0 
86.1 
81.2 
91.1 
83.4 

132.8 
16a3 
153.7 
114.8 
129.4 
102.0 
156.9 
126.8 

126.8 
132.0 
127.2 
18815 
156.1 
12a  6 

+  38 

Oats 

+  80 

If  Ai^    . 

+  77 

Potatoes 

+  88 

Beef. 

•f  81 

Rtimr 

+    8 

Pork 

+  74 

Butter 

+  41 

Materials: 

Coal 

+  88 

Iron 

4-  55 

CODDOT 

+  48 

zTt*^*^      

Tin 

+130 

Cotton 4.... 

X"^ 

Wool 

Flax 

Petroleum 

111.15 

17a  4 

+  60 

/ 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  will  notice  that  table,  Mr.  Willott,  of  index  num- 
bers, compares  the  prices  of  sugar  at  two  periods,  10  years  apart,  the 
present  period  and  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  10  vears  apart-  1891  to  1903  and  1896  to 
1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  mav  be  more  than  10  years. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  IS  less  than  10  vears;  1891  to  1893  compared 
with  1906  to  1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  you  will  notice  there  are  columns  of  percentages 
showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  prices  of  England  and  tlie  United 
States  in  that  table. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  will  notice,  for  histance,  that  wheat  in  both 
countries  has  had  a  large  percentage  of  increase,  not  so  large  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  in  the  United  States,  but  a  very  large  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Three  times  as  large  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  relatively  largo  in  botli  countries.  And  also  oats, 
a  large  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Eight  times  as  large  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  maize,  a  large  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Double  the  increase. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am  cot  particular  to  get  the  comparison  between 
the  two  countries,  but  to  show  there  Has  been  a  large  increase  in 
both  countries.     In  the  United  States  it  is  somewhat  larger. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  way  through. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  And  also  a  large  increase  in  potatoes,  especially  in  the 
IJnited  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Seven  times  as  large. 

Ml*.  Hinds.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  item  of  su^r,  do  you 
notice  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  America  a  relatively  small  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Eight  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the  two 
would  be  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  will  notice  in  going  through  the  table  that 
sugar  is  differentiated  from  every  other  commodity,  both  of  food  or 
material. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  that  the  percentage  of  increase  is  much  less. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  much  less. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  England  it  is  even  a  decrease,  while  everything  else 
has  been  increasing  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  us  it  is  only  8  per  cent,  whereas  in  other 
things  it  runs  as  high  as  88,  77,  31,  41,  and  131. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  will  notice  from  that  statement  that  sugar  seems 
to  occupy  an  absolutely  exceptional  position  to  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  how  do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  know  notmng  about  anything  except  sugar. 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  any  of  those  other  articles,  consequently  I  could 
not  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  aware  of  any  exceptional  conditions  relating 
to  the  production  of  sugar  that  would  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  its  relation  to  wheat  and  oats  and  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  any  exceptional  influences  governing  the 
production  of  sugar  wliich  possibly  do  not  exist  as  to  wheat  or  oats  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  United  Kingdom  produces  no  sugar  at  all,  and 
depends  entirely  upon  its  imports  of  sugar;  consequently  all  that 
aflfects  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  import  duty 
of  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  what  would  apply  as  to  sugar.  As 
to  what  would  apply  to  the  other  articles,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  course,  wheat  is  a  world  product,  produced  all  over 
the  world,  and  wheat  goes  into  England  free,  without  any  duty,  and 
yet  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  13^  per  cent  and 
sugar  has  decreased  4  per  cent  in  that  period. 

llr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  rather  indicate  that  the  production  of 
sugar  had  largely  increased  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  llet  me  ask  you  if  this  is  a  fair  inference — that  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  world  is  fostered  in  every  country  by 
protective  arrangements;  that  is,  it  may  be  said  to  be  hothouse  in 
every  country,  except  England,  of  course,  and  England  is  governed 
by  the  world's  price.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sugar,  you  might  say,  is 
hothouse  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Why,  as  to  that  I  will  say  this:  That  sugai  through- 
out the  world  is  not  free  of  duty.  That*  is  to  say,  there  aie  duties 
upon  sugar,  and  bounties  upon  it,  or  were,  and  restrictions  upon  it. 
Tne  convention  countries  restrict  tlie  importation  of  sugar  into  their 
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countries  and  it  is  not  free,  whether  it  is  by  means  of  countervailing 
duties  or  not.  We  do  the  same  in  the  United  States.  So  that  look- 
ing at  it  in  the  United  States  sugar  never  seeks  its  level  on  an  abso- 
lutely free-of-duty  basis  in  all  countries. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  industry  is  very  highly  protected  every- 
where, isn^t  it,  except  in  England  ?  That  is,  Germany  has  high  pro- 
tection for  sugar,  and- France  has  high  protection,  Austria,  and  all 
other  countries,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Denmark. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  artilicial  stimulation  of  the  industiy 
almost  everywhere ;  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
etc.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sii . 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  that  is  so. 

Ml.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  artificial  stimulation  than  there  is  for  wheat, 
oats,  or  any  of  those  things.     Isn^t  that  so  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  spite  of  that  sugar  in  the  last  10  years  has 
advanced  less  than  other  articles  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  notable  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  a  most  amazing  phenomena? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  notable  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  price  of  what  you 
may  call  natural  labor,  the  labor  of  the  man  as  disassociated  from  the 
machine,  that  is  the  man  standing  out  like  the  man  who  trundles  the 
wheelbarrow,  or  carries  the  hod,  or  handles  freight  on  a  railroad,  or 
stands  behind  the  counter  and  sells  goods,  that  is,  the  man  unassisted 
by  the  invented  machine,  that  that  man  in  the  United  States  gets  two 
or  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  these  other  countries ;  had 
you  ever  thought  that  that  would  go  into  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  different  countries. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  may  account  for  the  slight  increase  that 
sugar  has  made  in  the  United  States  over  what  it  has  in  England,  be- 
cause we  had  the  same  tariff  10  years  ago  and  now  on  sugar  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  should  trace  all  advances  in  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  directly. 

The  Chairman.  To  supply  and  demand  and  not  to  the  handling  of 
it  by  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  not  to  the  handling  of  it  by  unskilled  labor? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  I  am  just  searching  around 
for  a  reason  for  what  would  seem  to  be  an  amazing  phenomena. 
Then  these  bounties,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  being  given  now, 
but  this  hot  housing  of  the  sugar  industry,  as  you  may  call  it,  and 
they  do  in  Europe,  has  apparently  so  sUmulated  production  as  to 
keep  down  the  price.     That  seems  to  be  so,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  not  exactly.  When  Germany  gave  a  bountv 
and  cartel  that  stimulated  production,  but  when  they  did  away  with 
the  bounty  and  cartel  there  was  no  stimulation  of  production  beyond 
natural  causes,  and,  in  fact,  the  doing  away  of  these  two  bounties,  aa 
it  were,  decreased  instead  of  increased  consumption. 
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The  Chairman,  When  did  Germany  do  away  with  these  bounties 
and  cartels  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  was  in  the  middle  of  this  period? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Hinds.  May  this  exceptional  slowness  of  sugar  in  rising  in 
price,  together  with  all  this  question,  be  due  somewhat  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  supply  is  produced  in  tropical  countries, 
where  labor  is  very  cheap?  I  want  to  be  verv  fair  about  this  and 
get  at  the  reasons  that  bear  on  it.  Do  you  think  that  that  would 
nave  some  effect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  You  wouldn't  call  the  countries  of  Europe  tropical 
countries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  but  I  would  call  Java,  and  Cuba  to  some  extent, 
and  possibly  Hawaii  may  have  some  tropical  conditions.  I  don't 
know  what  the  w£^s  are  there,  but  the  Philippines  certainly  come  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tne  Philippines  produce  an  inferior  sugar.  The 
world's  sugar  is  96  test  and  tne  Philippines  suear  is  84.  You  have  to 
count  out  the  Philippines  in  that  (question  and  apply  it  only  to  Cuba 
and  other  strictly  tropical  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  labor  were  cheap  or  hiph,  that  would  not 
affect  fluctuations  in  price  unless  the  labor  cost  mictuated  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  Of  course,  tropical  labor  is  cheaper  than  labor 
in  temperate  climate;  but  where  tropical  labor  is  cheaper,  whether  it  is 
as  profitable  as  temperate-climate  labor  is  a  question  to  consider. 
Can  a  man  do  as  mucn  in  a  tropical  climate  as  in  a  temperate  climate  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  are  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  as  energetic 
as  are  the  natives  of  the  north  ?  Consequently  the  labor  question,  as 
to  cheapness  in  producing  sugar  in  tropical  countries,  is  offset  by  the 
disadvantages  of  that  labor. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  may  be.  Of  course  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  has  increased  in  price  in  the  last  10  years;  in  the 
United  States  especially  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  England  it  oscillates  according  to  whether  times 
are  good  or  bad,  but  just  now  it  is  increased  somewhat? 

}£r,  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds,  So  that,  on  the  whole,  your  conclusion  would  be  that 
this  exceptional  condition  as  to  sugar  is  due  to  artificial  encourage- 
ment the  industry  had  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  the  conditions  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  ^l^e  fact  that  sugar  has  advanced  so  little  in 
price  relatively  to  other  products  and  materials. 

Mr»  WiLLETT.  Is  owing  to  what? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Owing  to  the  artificial  conditions  put  around  its 
production. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  that  these  artificial  conditions  are  in 
favor  of  a  smaller  increase  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
product,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  there  being  a  large  volume  of  the  product  it  would 
follow,  would  it  not,  that  the  price  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
advancing  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  believe  tliat  is  all  I  wish  to  ask  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  Mr.  WUlett  has  already  given  as  best 
he  can  come  at  it  his  idea  of  this  matter  of  price,  and  while  there  are 
a  number  of  theories  connected  with  the  question  I  do  not  know  that 
we  need  ask  him  anything  "more  on  that  subject.  What  is  the  next 
line  of  inquiry  you  wish  to  give  us  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Shall  I  complete  my  criticism  on  the  hearings  before 
we  take  up  the  other  matters? 
•  The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Page  3124  of  the  record,  Mr.  Malby  asks  what  actu- 
ally took  place  when  the  tariff  was  changed  at  any  time  in  the  last 
20  years.  Tables  Nos.  3  to  8,  inclusive,  which  I  gave  with  my  testi- 
mony on  yesterday  (see  pp.  3395  to  3407)  show  this  in  several  changes 
of  tariff,  up  and  down. 

The  (jn AIRMAN.  Wliere  are  they? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  comprises  practically  the  whole  of  pamphlet  No. 
42,  which  includes  pages  3394  to  3412. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  we  might  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing your  answer  unless  attention  were  here  directed  where  to 
find  the  tables. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  the  tables  have  headings  showing 
what  they  contain  I  think  the  information  may  easily  be  found. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  are  so  many  errors  of  punctuation  in  these 
statements  on  pages  3124  to  3129  that  I  will  present  two  tables,  Nos. 
3- A  and  3-B,  to  take  the  place  of  those  pages.  The  tables  show  the 
same  results  as  those  given,  with  corrections  of  typographical  errors 
only. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  pages  of  pamphlet  No.  42  do  those  tables 
occur  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  of  these  tables  is  from  January  1,  1888,  to  April 
1,  1891,  found  toward  the  bottom  of  page  3127,  and  compared  with 
April  1,  1891,  to  August  28,  1894.  You  will  find  corresponding  table 
at  page  3405  of  temporary  pamphlet  No.  42. 

'rhe  ('hairman.  All  rignt.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  table  on  page  3405  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
two  statements  appearing  on  pages  3127  to  3128,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  discussed  on  pages  3127  to 
3129,  inclusive? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  your  corrections  or  supple- 
mental statements  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Just  one  thing  more.  This  is  for  the  special  benefit 
of  Judge  Malby,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  is  not  present  at  this 
time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  He  does  not  happen  to  be  here 
at  this  moment,  but  lie  reads  this  all  over  verv  carefully  and  therefore 
will  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  shown  on  pages  3132-3133  of  the  record,  Judge 
Malby  wished  to  make  the  figures  of  Mr.  Atkins  show  a  difference  be- 
tween the  raw  and  refined  quotations  of  the  amount  of  duty  called  for 
by  the  tariff,  sav  3i  cents  per  pound,  against  $2.24  on  raws,  which  it 
could  not  possibly  do,  because,  while  the  tariff  plw^es  the  duty  on 
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refined  at  3  J  cents  per  pound,  such  a  rate  is  purely  theoretical,  inas- 
much as  no  refined  sugar  came  into  the  country  and  paid  that  rate  of 
duty  into  the  customs.  The  over  1,500,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
which  went  into  consumi)tion  was  manufactured  from  raw  sugar  of 
96°  test  w^hich  paid  $2.24  per  100  pounds  duty,  and  every  100  pounds 
of  refined  consumed  consisted  of  107  pounds  of  raws  which  had  paid  an 
actual  duty  of  $2.40  per  100  pounds  instead  of  the  theoretical  duty 
mentioned  in  the  tariff  of  3*  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  Atkins  tabfe 
could  not  possibly  show  any  larger  difference  between  raw  and 
refined  than  $2.40  per  100  pounds;  and  inasmuch  as  production  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  speculation  in  large  or  short  crop  conditions, 
supply,  and  demand  make  constant  changes  in  the  prices  of  raw  sugar. 
the  Atkins  tables  w^ould  include  these  changes,  and  no  practical 
deduction  can  be  had  from  those  tables  as  to  the  actual  effect  to  the 
consumer  of  a  reduction  or  increase  of  duties.  This  can  only  b(^  done 
by  an  analysis  such  as  I  give  in  Tables  Nos.  3-8. 

These  explanations  will  tell  why  the  Atkins  tables  show  the  differ- 
ence in  prices  caused  by  the  changes  in  tariff  and  the  changes  in  mar- 
ket conaitions  combined  and  do  not  show  the  effect  of  either  condition 
separately. 

The  Tables  Nos.  3-8  show  the  effect  of  each  of  these  conditions 
separately. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  way  of  supplemental 
testimony  which  you  wish  to  put  in  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Simply  this:  On  page  3149  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Ford- 
ney  asked  for  the  prices  in  1910,  whether  they  were  enough  higher 
than  the  prices  under  the  free-sugar  system  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  tariff.  I  have  answered  that  question  in  the  table  to  be  found 
on  page  3406. 

Mi,  Fordney.  Was  it  before  the  holidays  that  that  question  was 
asked  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  You  wanted  at  that  time  a  comparison 
of  something  like  a  new  decade  with  an  old  decade,  which  I  have  fur- 
nished at  page  3406,  and  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  comparison. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right;  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  before  we  take  up  the  con- 
sular reports  ? 

Mr.  WrLLETT.  I  will  at  this  point  introduce  one  more  table.  No.  11. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  that  table? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Receipts  of  sugar  by  months  and  from  what  sources, 
in  the  four  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  called  for  by  Mr.  Raker. 

The  Chairman.  During  what  period  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  During  the  entire  year  1911  by  months.  It  sepa- 
rates the  free  sugars  and  the  preferential  sugars  and  the  full-duty 
sugars.  It  also  includes  a  statement  of  receipts  at  New  Orleans  of 
domestic,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian^  Cuban,  Java,  and  European  sugara. 
It  also  includes  the  receipts  during  1911  at  San  Francisco  from  the 
Philippines  and  Java  as  well  as  from  Hawaii. 

I  also  have  here  a  table  which  I  consider  very  important  and  which 
I  will  put  in,  showing  tariff  comparisons.  This  table  I  will  num- 
ber 12. 
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The  Chairman.. Explain  Table  No.  12. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  headed  **  Tariff  comparisons,"  being  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  tariffs  and  the  time  they  were  in  operation;  aver- 
age price  of  refined  sugar,  average  price  of  raws,  difirerence  between 
raw  and  refined  per  100  pounds,  average  cost  of  107  pounds,  or  raws 
to  make  100  pounds  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  pounds  being  lost  in  the  refining  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  It  gives  the  difference  between  the  raws 
and  the  refined  on  the  basis  of  107  pounds;  the  tariff  rates  of  duty 
per  100  pounds  and  also  per  107  pounds — that  is,  reduced  to  that 
equivalent;  the  refined  exports  and  refined  imports  for  each  year- 
the  production  for  crop  years,  total  cane  and  total  beet,  with  total 
of  both  cane  and  beet;  the  United  States  beet  crops;  in  a  separate 
column  for  the  years  1891  to  1894,  which  covered  one  rate  of  duty — 
that  is,  free  sugar  during  that  period — and  from  August,  1894,  to 
July  24,  1897,  which  covers  the  Wilson  bill,  and  for  the  years  from 
Julv  24,  1897,  to  December  24,  1903,  covering  the  Dmgley  bill, 
and  the  period  from  December  24,  1903,  up  to  and  including  1909, 
covering  the  period  of  Cuban  reciprocity;  the  calculation  made  on 
the  basis  of  number  of  weeks  during  wliich  each  of  these  tariffs  was 
in  operation,  so  as  to  make  the  periods  exact. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Raker  asked  about  prices  paid  for  Hawaiian 
and  Java  sugars,  and  these  prices  appear  in  detail  in  the  tables  I 
have  put  in.  In  addition  to  that  it  lias  been  quite  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain tne  exact  prices  at  which  Java  sugars  were  sold — that  is,  as  to 
the  exact  day  on  which  purchased;  but  I  have  a  memorandum  of 
sales  of  Java  sugars  in  July  and  August — there  were  no  sales  preced- 
ing those  dates — and  will  give  them  to  you : 

Sales  July  27  of  cargo  at  12s.  lO^d.,  equal  to  $4.54  per  100  pounds. 

The  next  are  July,  August,  and  September  sliipments  from  Java, 
and  they  arrived  in  September  and  October,  when  the  price  was  $5.75 
market  value. 

August  3  there  was  a  sale  of  Java  for  August  shipment  at  13  shil- 
lings, equal  to  $4.68  per  100  pounds,  which  cargo  arrived  in  October, 
at  a  time  when  the  price  was  $5.96,  the  highest  point  we  touched 
during  the  year. 

There  was  another  sale  in  August,  on  the  31st^  of  Javas,  at  $4.94 
per  100  pounds,  which  arrived  in  November,  when  the  value  was 
$5.12  per  100  pounds.     I  think  that  answers  your  question,  Mr.  Raker. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  sir;  that  covers  the  question  of  value. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Now,  referring  to  Hawaiian  sugars — which,  you 
understandi  are  sold  upon  the  basis  of  New  York  price  on  day  oeiore 
arrival  less  10  cents  per  100  pounds — all  these  Hawaiian  sugars  are 
given,  as  follows: 
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Pate. 

Tons. 

7,483 
3,079 
4,749 
7,852 
3,284 
8,090 

At— 

Approxi- 
mate mar- 
ket yahie. 

1911. 
June    6 

PhUH^lphlf* 

S3. 76 

12 

New  York '.. ....'.'.'.. 

3.76 

14* 

Philadelphia 

3.79 

19 

do 

3.79 

24 

New  York 

3.88 

29 

Philadelphia 

3.88 

do 

» 

34,537 

July  11 

9,061 
2,076 
7,752 
2,342 
1,797 

3.95 

15 

do 

4.13 

21 

do 

4.26 

27 

do 

4.41 

3 

New  York 

3.88 

> 
Philadelphia 

23,027 

AuiE.    2 

7,719 
3,332 
8,102 
4,894 
4,306 
2,900 

4.51 

10 

4.51 

16 

do 

4.82 

24 

4.90 

28 

do : 

4.90 

23 

4.90 

Sept.  8 
20 

7,742 
10,357 
1,369 
1,696 
8,169 
3,125 

5.65 

5.65 

4 

5.15 

15 

do 

5.65 

20 

do 

5.65 

30 

do 

5.865 

Philadelphia 

Oct     3 

7,786 

5.865 

17 

5,489 

7,963 

do... : ;;::::: 

6.86 

28 

do 

5.686 

9 

1,643 
7,998 
2,426 

5.85 

14 

do 

5.86 

23 

5.86 

• 

Nov.    8 

7,895 
3,598 
2,667 

5.06 

80 

4.96 

4 

5.15 

Dec.  16 

&,m 

4.775 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Where  did  you  get  those  values  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  As  I  stated,  they  are  the  market  values  on  the  day 
preceding  the  arrival  of  the  sugars,  and  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
should  be  deducted  from  those  prices  to  make  their  price. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Do  you  mean  q^uotations  on  European  sugars  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  quotation  on  96  centrifugals  on  New  York 
market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  matter  where  they  came  from  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliis  is  all  raw  Hawaiian  sugar  sold  under  contract 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  the  oasis  of  96  centrifugals 
New  York  market  on  the  day  preceding  arrival,  less  10  cents  per  100 
poimds. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  contract  made  some  time  before  for  the  shipment 
of  the  entire  year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  contracts  made  for  three  or  four  years. 
These  contracts  have  been  renewed  last  October.  This  statement 
shows  the  actual  prices  on  Hawaiian  sugars  which  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  paid  less  10  cents. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  each  shipment  as  designated  in  the  statement 
and  as  given  by  you  should  have  deducted  10  cents  per  100  pounds  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Under  that  contract.     That  is  all  on  this. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  question  before  you  leave  that  point,  and 
which  may  give  us  a  little  information.  Dr.  Wiley,  of  tne  Depart- 
ment of  A^nculture,  gave  us  a  table  in  r^ard  to  the  amoimt  of  pure 
sugar  that  woidd  be  actually  extracted  from  each  100  pounds 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is,  according  to  the  polariscope  test  ? 

Mr.  IIaker.  Yes.     Have  you  gone  over  that  table  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  believe  it  is  now  being  printed — we  have  gotten  a 
little  behind  this  week  owing  to  existmg  conditions — and  1  would 
like  for  you  before  you  leave  to  go  over  his  table  and  explain  it'  to 
us  from  your  knowledge  as  a  sugar  man. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certamly,  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that  that  testimony  will  be  available  in 
printed  form  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  well,  as  soon  as  I  may  have  it. 

(And  at  1  o'clock  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Tl\e  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  you  may  resume. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  put  in  a  table  of  the  progress  in  24  years  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  tliis  country,  whicn  brings  it  up  to  date, 
which  I  will  mark  ^' Table  No.  13:" 

Progress  in  twenty-four  years* 

[We  have  prepared  the  following  statistics  to  show  the  progress  mode  by  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  24  years.  The  production  stat«d  for  the  present  season  (1911-12)  is  neces- 
sarily estimated,  as  some  factories  have  not  yet  completed  their  run.] 


Sugar 

produced 

(tons  of 

2,240 
pounds). 


1911-12.. 
1910-11.. 
1909-10. . 
1906-9... 
1907-8... 
1906-7. . . 
1905-6... 
1904-5... 
1908-4... 
1902-3. . . 
1901-2... 
1900-1901 


1540,000 
455,220 
450,495 
384,010 
440,200 
433,010 
283,717 
209,722 
208,135 
195, 463 
163, 126 
76,850 


Factories 
ojwrated. 


63 
64 
65 
63 
63 
63 
53 
51 
53 
44 
39 
34 


1899-1900 
1898-99.. 
1897-98.. 
1896-97.. 
1895-96. . 
1894-95.. 
1893-94.. 
1892-93.. 
1891-92. . 
18{>0-91-. 
1889-90. . 
1888-89.. 


Sugar 
produced 

(tons  of 

2,240 
pounds). 


Factoriei 
operated. 


72,944 

31 

32,471 

15 

40,399 

9 

37,536 

7 

29,220 

6 

20,092 

5 

19,550 

6 

12,018 

6 

5,356 

6 

3,459 

3 

2,208 

2 

1,861 

2 

'Estimated. 


This  is  Table  No.  14.     Reference  to  it  is  made  in  the  hearings  on 
page  2624,  as  follows : 
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Table  Nt^.  14.— Crops  o/tht  world, 

(Tom  o(  2,240  pounds.] 
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T7 
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0,066,000 
8,188.608 
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S; 124!  017 

4;  234;  203 
4]07ei742 

K:S 

2,99S,431H 
2,884.2U 
2,841,857 
2;80»;47; 

3^  033!  488 
3,232,001 

2;27S,'SOO 
2,280,700 
2.442.000 

2' 289' 300 

as 

4tO,49S 
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283,717 

195,403 

32,471 

is»e-97 

189S-96 

as 

3,4S» 
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United  States  beet  crops,  vhicli  aiB  Inni  "  I'rog 

Theae  &KUTes  differ  slightly  from  those  printed  in  the  heariaga  on  page  1571,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Lowry,  and  on  paoe  26Z4,  suDmitted  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

This  is  Ui^ty  because  the  omera  have  not  taken  ali  Iheee  figures  from  our  very 
latest  eatimatee,  which  applies  especially  to  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Theodmieeioc  of  India  prior  1*1905-6  in  these  tables  leads  to  a  very  erroneoUB  impres- 
aionregBrdingthecomparativeBizcof  thccaneandbeetcropsbeforeand  after  that  date , 

This  table  gives  the  crops  of  the  world  up  to  and  including  the  esti- 
mates of  191 1-12  from  1885-86,  and  differs  sliehtly  from  those  printed 
in  the  hearings  at  page  1671,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowry.  This  Ls 
largelv  because  these  others  have  not  taken  all  these  figures  from  our 
very  latest  estimates,  which  applies  especially  to  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  admission  of  India  prior  to  1905-6  in  these  tables  leads 
to  very  erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  comparative  size  of  the 
cane  and  beet  crops  before  and  after  that  date. 

I  also  present  Statement  No,  15,  giving  the  progress  of  the  beet-root 
sugar  industry  in  America  from  1830  to  1890.  From  1890  on  you 
already  have  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

Statement  No.  25. 

[WIUM  &  Orajr's  Weekly  Stattatlial  Position  of  Sagu,  Dec.  IS,  1890.1 
Beet  Root  Suoar  in  Ambhica,  1830  to  1890, 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  record  of  this  industry  to  the  present  lime,  we  will 
briefly  review  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  t>ugar-beet  culture 
into  the  United  States. 

1830— Penruuli'ania.— Two  Pbiladelphians  made  the  first  experiment,  but  from  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  roots  and  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  it  did  not  succeed 
and  a  second  trial  has  not  since  been  made  in  this  State,  although  the  subject  received 
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some  attention  around  Chester  in  1879.    (Fnince  produced  about  5|000  tons  of  beet- 
root sugar  in  1830^ 

1838-39 — MassachusetU. — ^Mr.  David  Lee  Child  experimented  in  a  small  way  at 
Northampton,  making  1,300  pounds  sugar,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  11  cents  per  pound. 
He  obtained  from  the  roots  6  per  cent  of  sugar  and  2^  per  cent  of  molasses.  He  made 
the  cost  of  culture  at  the  rate  of  $42  per  acre,  with  an  average  yield  of  13  to  15  tons  of 
beet  roots.  No  further  e£fort8  were  made  in  this  State  until  1879.  (France  produced 
26,930  tons  beet-root  sugar  in  1840  and  76,151  tons  in  1850.) 

In  1870  the  Massachusetts.  Legislature  exempted  from  taxation  for  10  years  all 
capital  and  property  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  industrv,  and  later  gave  a  bounty  of 
1  cent  per  poupd  on  all  sugar  produced.  The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  organ- 
ized in  1879,  with  175,000  capital,  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  furnished  seed  to  farmers 
under  contract  for  a  certain  number  of  acres  cultivation.  The  writer  visited  some  of 
the  beet  fields  and  found  that  the  fanners  as  a  rule  paid  very  little  extra  attention  to 
the  culture,  and  the  roots  they  did  raise  were  worth  more  for  feeding  to  cattle  than  the 
factory  could  afford  to  pay.  The  company  therefore  failed  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  industry  has  not  started  aeain  in  this  State. 

1863-1871— /Z/inoM. — The  t£ird  experiment,  and  really  the  firnt  of  any  ma^itude 
in  the  United  States,  bdgan  in  1863,  at  Chatsworth,  III.,  by  the  Germania  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  under  the  management  of  Genert  Bros.,  experts  from  Braunschweig,  Ger- 
many. The  machinery  was  imported  from  Europe  and  paid  a  heavy  duty.  About 
1,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation.  During  the  early  years  3}  per  cent  of 
sugar  was  obtained,  which  was  increased  later  to  5^  per  cent,  unaer  a  change  of  manage- 
ment. The  small  percentajge  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  beets  during  the  early  years, 
bad  culture  in  1868,  deluging  rains  in  1869,  drought  in  1870,  and  generally  a  lack  of 
sufficient  labor  at  the  right  time  led  to  a  disastrous  ending.  About  $300,000  were  said 
to  have  been  lost  in  this  enterprise.  Serious  difficulty  was  experienced  from  the 
large  amount  of  niter  and  potash  in  the  soil  and  the  scarcity  of  water.  There  being 
no  stream  at  Chatsworth,  all  the  water  had  to  be  pumped  from  a  well,  the  level  m 
which  was  50  feet  imder  ground,  the  depth  of  the  well  being  1,327  feet.  It  required 
15  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  run  the  factory-  of  100  tons  of  beets  per  day.  In 
1871  the  Germania  Beet  Sugar  Co.  removed  its  machinery'  to  Freeport,  111.,  where  the 
soil  was  better  but  the  climate  unchanged,  and  the  company  went  out  of  existence  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  industrv  has  not  yet  started  agam  in  this  State.  (France 
produced  100,876  tons  beet  sugar  in  ISGO  ami  272,109  tons  in  1870.  ) 

1868-1871— W^wcon«in.— A  company  with  $12,000  capital  was  started  in  1868  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  by  two  German  experts,  Messrs.  Bonesteel  and  Otto,  who  made  a 
good  success  for  two  years  on  a  small  s<*ale,  but  receiving  an  offer  to  take  charge  of  the 
Alvarado  Sugar  Co.,  California,  they  abandoned  their  works  at  Fond  du  Iac.  A 
cooperative  enterprise  was  started  in  1870  at  Black  Hawk,  Wis.  The  crop  partially 
failed  through  drought;  only  a  portion  of  the  rot)ti<  were  worked  for  lack  or  water  and 
the  rest  were  fed  to  cattle.  Additional  machinery  was  brought  from  Freeport  and 
Fond  du  Jjic  in  1871,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and  beet  culture  for  sugar 
in  Wisconsin  has  not  yet  been  resumed, 

1870-1890 — New  Jersey. — This  State  exempted  from  taxation  for  10  years  all  capital 
and  property  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Nothing  but  the  nmallest  kind  of 
experiments  in  beet-sugar  manufacture  have  been  made  in  this  State.  These  experi- 
ments still  continue  in  connection  with  the  sorghum  factory  at  Rio  Grande,  but  the 
industry  has  made  no  progress  beyond  experiments  to  the  present  time. 

1876— Maine. — The  State  legislature  in  session  in  1876-77  offered  a  bounty  of  I  cent 
per  pound  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  the  State,  the  amount  so 
paid  not  to  exceed  $7,000  in  any  one  year  and  not  to  extend  beyond  a  term  of  10  years. 
This  action  was  brought  about* by  a  series  of  experiments  which  showed  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Maine  were  capable  of  producing  beets  of  a  high  sugar-yielding  quality. 
The  Forest  City  Sugar  Refining  Works  in  Portland  were  adapted  to  beet-sugar  making 
by  the  addition  of  machinery  brought  from  Germany,  ana  the  "Maine  Beet  Sugar 
Co. "  was  incorporated  in  1877,  with  Mr.  Ernest  Th.  Gennert  as  superintendent  for 
the  first  year  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Barker  afterwards.  The  first  year  was  largely  experi- 
mental, the  company  making  180,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  melada.  German  and 
FVench  sugar-beet  seed  was  distributea  to  the  farmers,  who  were  paid  during  the 
second  year  $5  per  ton  for  roots  delivered  at  the  railroads  and  $6  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  factory.  Aooiit  1,700  farmers  entered  upon  the  culture,  and  about  1,200  acres 
were  planted  with  varying  success,  according  to  the  care  taken  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions given  out  with  the  seed.  Many  farmers  could  not  make  it  profitable  even  at 
the  high  prices  paid  for  the  roots.  '  One  farmer  planted  2  acres  ana  rsused  23  tons  of 
beets,  using  on  the  land  40  cartloads  of  manure  and  $20  worth  of  superphosphates. 
Other  farmers  raised  as  high  as  40  tons  the  acre,  and  in  one  instance  49}  tons.    The 
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roots  yielded  variously »  but  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent  of  BUgar.  The  factory 
used  120  to  150  tons  of  beets  per  day  and  produced  beet  melada  and  refining  BUgar  of 
gjood  quality,  which  was  sold  to  sugar  refineries.  The  year  1879  showed  a  simdl  profit 
in  the  business  but  no  dividends.  Nine  thousand  tons  of  beets  were  worked  into  900 
tons  of  su^  and  melada  in  66  working  days  and  sold  for  over  $100,000.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  beets  led  to  an  early  abandonment  of  th^  industry,  and  it 
has  not  since  been  renewed  in  this  State. 

1877 — Delaware, — ^The  Delaware  Legislature  in  1877  appointed  a  State  commission 
and  gave  it  $1,500  to  be  expended  in  seed  and  in  premiums,  etc.,  to  stimulate  sugar- 
beet  culture.  In  1879  the  Delaware  Beet  Su^  Co.  built  a  3-story  brick  factory  at 
Ddgemoor,  3  miles  north  of  Wilmington.  Having  at  the  outset  no  refining  machinery, 
they  produced  beet  melada  ot  sirup,  and  obtained  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  saccharine 
from  the  roots.  They  paid  the  farmers  $4  per  ton  for  the  roots.  Only  short  crops 
resulted  from  the  ignorant  cultivaiton.  No  profits  were  made,  and  the  industry  was 
soon  abandoned  and  has  not  been  renewed  in  this  State. 

m9—MaryUmd.— The  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  Hartford,  Md.  (R.  B.  McCoy,  president), 
proauced  a  few  beets,  which  averaged  within  a  fraction  of  10  per  cent  of  sugar,  but 
lor  some  reason  the  industry  was  soon  abandoned  and  has  not  since  been  renewed  in 
this  State.    (France  produced  333,614  tons  of  beet-root  su^  in  1880.) 

1890 — Kansas, — ^This  State,  while  principally  engaged  m  sorghum  culture,  is  also 
experimenting  in  beet-root  culture  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  eight  sugar  com- 
panies in  the  State.  This  year  the  Parkinson  Sugar  Co.  at  Fort  Scott  raised  1,000 
acres  of  sorghum  and  10  acres  of  sugar  beets.  The  latter  are  an  experiment,  as  sugar 
beets  have  never  been  raised  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  Topeka  Sugar  Co.,  of 
Topeka,  also  raised  1,200  acres  of  sorghum  and  10  acres  of  beets.  The  Medicine  Lod^ 
Sugar  Works  &  Refining  Co.,  at  Medicine  Lodge,  planted  4.7  acres  of  sugar  beets  in 
1889,  producing  63.23  tons  of  beets,  from  which  there  were  made  10,158  pounds  sugar, 
of  which  2,800  pounds  were  seconds  or  molasses  sugar.  In  1890  they  have  160  acres 
in  beets  and  2,400  in  sorghum.  The  Ness  County  Sugar  Co.,  of  Ness  City,  planted 
800  acres  in  sorghum  and  15  acres  in  beets  (besides  contracts  for  1,200  acres  sorghum 
outdde).  We  believe  their  factory  was  burned  down  before  manufacture  be^n. 
The  Ksuosas  State  Sugar  Co.,  of  Attica,  had  1,200  acres  of  sorghum  and  no  beets.  The 
Southwestern  Sugar  Co.,  of  Liberal,  Arkalon,  and  Meade,  had  900  acres  of  sorehum  and 
6  acres  of  beets  at  Liberal  and  790  acres  of  sorghum  at  Arkalon.  Their  factory  at 
Mcotde  remains  idle.  The  Conway  Springs  Sugar  &  Sirup  Co.,  of  Conway  Springs,  is 
a  new  company  which  has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Southwestern  Kansas  bugar  Co. 
They  had  300  acres  of  cane  and  no  beets.  In  1889  there  were  less  than  5  acres  of  beets 
planted  in  Kansas,  while  in  1890  there  are  200  acres  planted.  A  careful  record  is 
being  taken  of  the  results  of  the  beet-root  culture,  wnich  will  be  given  out  later. 
Kansas  pays  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar  produced. 

1889—lfebrasha.—To  Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  the  son  of  one  of  New  York's  best 
sugar  refiners  and  especially  educated  to  the  business  himself,  is  due  the  first  grand 
experiment  of  sugar-oeet  culture  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  promises  to  result  in  unbounded  success.  Before  deciding  to  locate  his  factory 
in  Nebraska,  he  distributed  beet  seeds  throughout  the  State  in  1889,  and  as  a  result 
obtained  from  385  analyses  of  different  beets  produced  an  average  of  16.1  per  cent  of 
saccharine  against  an  average  in  Europe  of  a  little  over  14  per  cent,  which  show 
apparently  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  sugar  beets  than  that  of  Europe.  The  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  organized 
at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  and  has  built  a  factory  with  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets 
per  day,  eouipping  it  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery  from  Germany,  imported  free 
of  duty.  The  factory  was  completed  during  the  present  autumn  and  has  now  been 
running  for  some  time.  The  resulte  for  1890  are  being  carefully  noted  by  Government 
officials  smd  will  be  given  out  later.  If  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated,  many  new 
enterprises  will  be  entered  upon  for  the  coming  year  in  this  and  other  States.  Nebraska 
pays  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced.  (France  produced  770,000 
tons  of  beet-root  sugar  in  1890.) 

Besides  the  fore^ing  private  enterprises,  the  Government  in  1889  tested  beets  at 
its  experiment  stations  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  the  published  reports  are  very  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing. The  report  says  that  the  exceptionally  high  percentages  of  sucrose  found  in 
some  samples  show  very  conclusively  that  there  are  many  parts  of  this  country  where 
sugar  beets  of  the  highest  grade  can  be  produced. 

1869 — California.— The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  beet-root  sugar  in  California 
was  made  at  Alvarado  in  1869.  Messrs.  Bonesteel,  Otto  &  Co.,  from  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  with  others,  organized  the  California  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  witii  a  capital  of  $250,000. 
The  &ctory  was  built  in  1870  on  the  farm  of  E.  H.  Dyer,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
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24  miles  from  San  francisco.  After  running  four  years  it  proved  a  financial  failure. 
A  new  company  bought  the  machinery  and  removed  it  to  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  County, 
where  after  operating  a  few  vears  at  a  loss  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  The  quan- 
tity of  beet  sugar  produced  in  California  was  500,000  pounds  in  1870,  800,000  pounds 
in  1871,  1,125,000  pounds  in  1872,  1,500,000  pounds  in  1873.  Mr.  £.  U.  Dyer  bought 
the  buildings  and. a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  old  company  at  Alvarado,  and  in  1879 
the  Standard  Sugar  Manufacturing  (*o.  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
which  was  soon  increased  to  $200,000  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Standud  Sugar 
Refinery.  This  company  made  a  success  of  the  business  from  the  start,  and  in  1884 
had  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  per  day,  employing  125  men,  and  1,000 
to  1,570  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation,  producing  20,358  tonB'(2,000poundsX 
from  which  2,134,273  pounds  of  refined  sugars  were  made.  In  1885,  1,343,148  pounas 
was  produced;  in  1886,  1,688,258  pounds;  in  1887,  572,466  pounds.  The  factory  at 
Alameda  was  again  reoiganized  and  supi}lied  with  new  machinery  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  It  produced  in  1888  about  1,000,000  pounds  sugar,  and  in 
1889  about  2, 000, 000  pounds  sugar.  I ts  present  capacity  is  about  150  tons  beets  a  {lay, 
which  vrill  be  increased  to  250  tons.  The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  established 
in  1887  at  Watson ville,  began  manufacture  in  1888,  producing  in  that  year  1,640  tons 
(2,000  pounds)  from  14,077  tons  beets  (2,000  pounds).  The  average  polarization  of 
beets  was  14.60  and  the  average  sugar  recoverea  11.65  per  cent.  Five  dollars  and  four 
cents  was  paid  for  beeta  per  ton,  and  5.64  cents  per  pound  obtained  for  the  sugar, 
which  averaged  95.40  polarization.  The  factory  run  61  days  and  employed  135  men. 
The  company  produced  1,585  tons  (2,000  pounds)  in  1889  out  of  about  16,000  tons  beets 
cultivated.  Its  present  capacity  is  300  tons  beets  a  day.  The  farmers  made  con- 
siderable money  in  1889  ana  put* in  larger  crops  in  1890.  A  movement  was  also  made 
to  establish  the  industry  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  places  during  the  year. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  California  has  been  as  follows:  1870,  225  tons; 
1871,  357  tons;  1872,  600  tons;  1873,  670  tons,  1874  to  1879,  little  if  any;  1880  to  1882, 
small;  1883,  535  tons;  1884,  953  tons;  1885,  600  tons;  1886,  800  tons;  1887,  255  tons;  1888, 
1,910  tons;  1889,  2,308  tons;  1890,  estimated,  4,000  tons. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  the  United  States  may  be  given  in  figures  as 
follows:  1830,.  a  few  hundred  pounds;  1831  to  1837,  none;  1838  and  1839, 1,300  pounds; 
1839  to  1862,  none;  1863  to  1871,  300  and  500  tons  per  annum;  1872,  500  tons;  1873,  700 
tons;  1874  to  1877,  under  100  tons  per  annum;  1878,  200  tons;  1879,  1,200  tons;  1880, 
500  tons;  1881  to  1882,  less  than  500  tons;  1883,  535  tons;  1884,  953  tons;  1885,  600  tons; 
1886,  800  tons;  1887,  255  tons;  1888,  1,910  tons;  1889,  2,600  tons;  1890,  estimated, 
10|000  tons.  At  the  close  of  1890  there  are  three  beet-root  sugar  factories  in  the  United 
States,  one  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  350  tons  of  beets  a  day; 
one  at  Alvarado,  Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  150  tons  of  beets  a  day,  and  one  at 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  300  tons  beets  a  day.  The  United  States 
Grovemment  will  pav  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced  in  1891  and 
until  1905. 

This  record  completes  the  history  of  sugar-beet  culture  in  the  United  States  east 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory 
record,  particularly  when  compared  with  the  parallel  colunm  showing  how  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  France  has  grown  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  With 
the  advantage  now  of  the  knowled^  acquired  by  Europe  in  growing  beets  and  extractr 
ing  all  the  sugar  by  the  best  machinery  and  methods,  and  with  a  Government  bounty 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  the  United  States  may  yet  astonish  the  world  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  home-grown  sugar. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MR.  BBUGE  0.  EATON. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mi.  Eaton,  give  ns  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Eatox.  Biuce  G.  Eaton. 
The  Chairman.  Your  residence. 
Mr.  Eaton.  Eaton,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Eaton,  Colo.,  Mr. 
Eaton  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  been  there  thirty-odd  years. 
The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Eaton  from  Lohgmont  ? 
•Mr.  Eaton.  About  42  miles. 
The  Chairman.  An(l  how  far  from  Fort  Morgan  ? 
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Mr.  Eaton.  About  70  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  now  on2:nged  in  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets?    ^  '  •^ 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sii-;  as  a  landlord. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  what  vou  mean  bv  '*as 
a  landlord. ^^  You  do  not  cultivate  the  beets  vourself,  but  vou  rent 
out  your  land  to  other  people? 

Mj.  Eaton.  We  rent  our  land  to  the  farmers  in  that  community 
for  a  share  of  the  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  percentage  of  the  crop  do  you  get  ? 

Mi.  Eaton.  We  get  one-fourth  of  tlie  beets  delivered  at  the  factory 
free  of  all  expense  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  one-fourth  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
sugar  be^ts  when  they  are  delivered  to  the  factor}'  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  paying  all  of  it  to  the  farmer,  they  give 
you  one-fourth  of  it  as  rent  ? 

Mr.  EAton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  acres  of  land  which  vou  owned  last 
year  were  planted  in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  had  planted  six  hundred  and  odd  acres,  but  we 
had  high  winds  in  the  spring  which  blew  out  a  little  over  half  of 
them,  so  we  had  about  300  acres  to  harvest  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rent  did  you  get  for  that  300  acres  ? 
Can  you  take  some  year  when  that  did  not  happen,  because  I  want  to 
know  how  much  rent  you  get  ordinarily  for  your  land  under  the 
system  you  have  just  described. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  just  depends  on  the  season  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions. I  have  run  over  here  some  figures,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
man  to  figure  out  just  exactly  how  the  proposition  would  run.  I  have 
an  average  for  the  nine  years  we  have  raised  beets.  I  will  say  that 
you  might  in  a  way  consider  me  as  unfriendly  to  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy? 

Mr.  Eaton.  For  the  simple  reason  I  have  bucked  them  more  or 
less,  and  one  year  I  refused  to  raise  any  beets  or  have  any  raised  on  my 
land  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble  between  vou  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Thev  w^anted  me  to  silo  the  beets  in  the  fall,  and  to  pay 
us  50  cents  a  ton  for  siloing.  So  I  stopped  the  renters  from  raising 
beets  that  year.  It  has  run  with  us  for  the  9  years — we  have  had  a 
factory  in  our  midst  10  years,  and  we  have  raised  beets  9  years — and 
our  average  has  run  from  12  to  14  ton§. 

The  Chairman.  Per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  get  one-fourth  of  that? 
.  Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  the  rental  of  an  acre  of  ground  averaged 
during  that  period  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  a  beet  proposition  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaton.  For  a  number  of  years  we  got  $5  flat,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  getting  a  sliding  scale  which  has  nm  it  up  to  about 
$5,625  on  an  average. 
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The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  had  this  5.625  scale  what  has  been 
the  average  rental  of  an  acre  of  land  adapted  to  beet  culture,  rented 
on  the  basis  you  have  just  described  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  would  run  about  $15  to  $18  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  get  out  of  it  by  making  this 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  our  wat^r  assessment, 
our  taxes,. out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  rent  your  land  to  the  farmer  to  raise 
beets  on,  and  get  one-fourth  of  the  crop  as  rent,  do  you  agree  to 
furnish  the  water? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  furnish  the  improvements  and  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  the  water  for  the  culture  of  the  beets? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  water  for  the  crop;  yes. 

The  Chairman  .  How  much  does  the  water  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  This  water  we  have  there  is  perpetual  water,  but  some 
of  the  propositions  are  new  and  the  building  of  new  reservoirs  to  get 
water  to  raise  beets  is  necessary.     We  were  raising  potatoes  entirely 
before.     We  had  to  build  new  reservoirs,  and  consequently  we  had  to 
pay  our  assessments  to  build  those  reservoirs. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  unproved  the  value  of  your  land  inde- 
pendent of  the  beets,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  makes  the  whole  price  of  the  land  more  valuable^ 
and  we  have  to  pay  more  taxes  arcordinglv. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  woulahave  to  pav  taxes.  You 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  if  you  had  any  money,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  r>ome  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  may  not  pay  full  value  on  the  land  at 
that.     What  do  you  consider  the  land  worth  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  not  answered  the  question  as 
to  what  the  water  costs  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  water  you  furnished  cost  per  acre — 
not  the  investment  for  putting  it  in?  Do  vou  pay  the  irrigation 
charges  after  the  system  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  we  pay  an  assessment  to  run  that 
water  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  farmers,  who  have  been  testifying 
before  this  committee  and  who  have  told  us  about  this,  have  counted 
as  a  part  of  their  expense  for  raising  beets  the  water  for  three  irriga- 
tions, and  sometimes  four,  I  believe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  where  they  purchase  the  water.  This 
gentleman  evidently  owns  an  interest  m  an  irrigation  plant,  and  does 
not  have  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  Eaton.  These  are  perpetual  rights  which  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  as  many  irrigations  as  you  want  with- 
out paying  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  do  some  years.  Last  year  and  this  year  were  dyy 
years,  and  we  did  not  get  enough  water.  We  pay  so  much  for  a  right 
m  the  ditch,  then  each  year  we  have  to  pay  an  assessment  for  the 
maintenance  and  tlie  running  of  that  water. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  own  irrigation  rights,  but 
had  to  pay  for  the  water  as  some  of  these  farmers  who  have  testified 
before  us  did,  what  would  the  water  be  worth  to  irrigate  an  acre  of 
beets  in  an  average  year  ? 
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«  ^ 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  figure  a  right  of  way  will  take  and  irrigate  from 
15  to  20  acres  of  row  crops,  and  that  all  depends  upon  the  climatic 
conditions,  whether  it  is  a  dry  or  a  wet  year.  An  ordinary  year  it 
would  irrigate  pretty  close  to  20  acres,  one  right  would,  and  that 
right,  if  we  were  to  take  and  rent  it,  depends  again  on  whether  it  is 
a  wet  or  dry  year,  if  it  was  a  wet  year  you  can  get  your  water  for 
$1.50  an  acre  a  year,  or  you  can  take  a  dry  year  and  you  might  have 
to  pay  $3. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  not  stiike  an  average  on  tlia,t  proposi- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know  that  T  can. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Does  it  cost  you  $3,  or  $10,  or  $5  an  acre,  as  an 
average  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  an  average  year. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  should  say  about  $6. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  from  the  $15  to  $18  rental  you  get,  you 
really  think  about  $6  ought  to  be  deducted  for  the  water  you  furnfsh? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  that  character  of  land  worth  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  land  will  bring  anywhere  from  $80  to  $150  right 
on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  approximate  an  average  for  that  character 
of  land?  ^  •  , 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  can  not,  because  it  just  depends  on  the  location 
and  on  how  much  love  a  man  has  for  the  land.  In  certain  locations 
it  will  bring  more  on  account  of  schools  and  one  thing  and  another. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  vour  land  is  worth  where  it  is 
located  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  land  we  have  there  would  probably  sell  for  an 
average  of  $100  to  $125  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  to  puv  taxes  on  it  at  anv  such  rate 
as  that  %  "  ^ 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  pay  taxes  on  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  the  taxes  are  ])ut  on  an  average  valuation  of 
about  $55  or  $00. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  50  per  cent  less? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  think  they  figure  a  little  less  than  that,  about 
40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  general  average  throughout  that 
community  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  is  what  you  pay  on  that  land, 
which  you  say  is  worth  from  $100  to  $125? 

Mr.  feATON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  charge  you  but  $55  or  $60  for  taxes. 
Thev  value  it  in  that  way  for  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  just  now  you  had  some  disagreements 
with  the  sugar  factories.  Have  you  ever  raised  sugar  beets  yourself 
for  the  sugar  fa(!tories  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  fighting  the  sugar-beet  fac- 
tories, then  ? 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Just  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  a  higher  price  for 
the  rentors  so  we  would  make  more.  We  figure  on  the  oeet  sugar  as 
an  industry  there  that  we  want  it  fostered  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  the  surest  crop  we  have.  This  year  we  had  a  failure  absolutely 
on  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  disagreement  vou  have  had  with  the 
beet-sugar  factories  has  been  because  you  dicf  not  think  they  gave  you 
enough  for  the  beets;  was  that  the  real  reason? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  those  sort  of  disagreements  with 
them? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  one  vear? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  when  they  first  started,  the  silt)  proposition  was 
the  first  time  the  matter  came  up,  and  then  I  have  tried  to  get  the 
price  raised  to  a  $6  flat  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  have  given  you  enough  now? 

Mr.  Eaton  .  The  farmers  are  satisfied .  They  are  satisfied  this  way — 
they  had  such  a  failure  on  potatoes  and  made  good  on  their  beets  this 
year,  and  that  was  the  only  money  we  did  get. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  fail  on  beets  and  make  good  on 
potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  This  is  the  first  year  We  have  had  an  absolute  failure 
on  potatoes.  We  always  make  a  success  of  our  beets;  that  is,  we 
never  have  a  total  failure. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  failed  partially  in  some  years  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  some  localities  thev  have  been  bothered  with  hail- 
storms. We  have  had  hailstorms  hail  out  our  potatoes,  but  the 
beets,  while  it  docs  not  do  them  any  good  to  have  them  hailed  out, 
we  have  had  them  hailed  out  almost  every  month  in  the  year  and 
still  they  would  come  on  and  make  a  fair  crop,  so  we  would  get  some 
money  out  of  them.  Wliile  this  year  with  the  potatoes,  \raich  we 
have  alwavs  banked  on,  and  our  immediate  community  is  a  potato 
country,  tRis  is  the  first  year  we  have  ever  had  what  we  call  an  abso- 
lute failure,  and  this  year  we  did  have  an  absolute  failure. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  has  made  the  farmere  a  little 
better  satisfied  with  the  beet  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes;  and  they  nave  raised  now  on  the  silo  proposition 
from  50  cents  to  75  cents,  and  the  sliding  scale.  If  the  farmers  will  get 
to  farming  as  they  should  and  manure  the  ground  and  get  the  per- 
centage or  sugar  a  little  bit  higher  bv  taking  better  care  ortheir  beetS; 
they  will  get  pretty  close  to  the  $6  fiat  rate,  which  I  have  always  tried 
to  get  the  factories  to  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  to  any  extent,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  with  the  amount  of  profits  the  beet-sugar  factories  are 
making? 

Mi\  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  stoclc  in  those  companies  ? 

Ml'.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  oflFered  stock  if  I  wanted  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  stock  is  on  the  market  like  any  other 
stock? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  happen  to  own  any  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Eaton, 
in  appearing  before  this  committee  and  making  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Eaton,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  business  man's  organization  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  a  business  man's  organization,  a  town  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  How  lai^e  a  town  is  Eaton  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  census  gives  it  1,100,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
east  side^  where  the  factory  help  are,  which  would  make  it  about  1,80& 
people,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  Aid  they  sent  you  on  here  to  tell  the  committee 
what  the  situation  is  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  Bodkin,  of  Longmont? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs,  of  Fort  Morgan  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakin,  of  Longmont  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir.  I  have  just  heard  of  them,  and  then  I  read 
pieces  of  their  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  all  of  their  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  read  extracts  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  just  read  pieces  of  it  that  was  kind  of  laughable  to 
me;  that  was  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  concern- 
ing which  they  testified? 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  was  why  the  commercial  club  sent  me  back  here, 
because  that  literature  was  there  at  the  club  and  they  took  it  up 
there. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  their  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  reported  in  these  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  did  not  figure  the  testimony  as 
right,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  representative  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  is  it  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  the  price  of  land;  also  in  the  way  the  help  is  taken 
care  of.     He  says  thev  are  the  scum  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  it  was  Bodkin,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  you  are  quoting  his  language  ?  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  a  rather  unsafe  proposition  to  criticize  a  man's 
evidence  without  reading  it  over? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  I  can  refer  in  that  pamphlet  to  where  he  said 
it  was  the  scum — ^may  be  not  of  the  civilized  world,  but  of  a  big  city. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  not  say  exactly  what  his  language  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  is  simply  this:  Do  you  know  the 
conditions  at  Longmont  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  conditions  at  Fort  Morgan? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  what  these  gentlemen  testified 
to  is  not  true  in  that  locahty  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  know  in  regard  to  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  ask  ^ou  some  questions  to  see  whether 
you  do  or  not.  His  testimony  begins  on  page  3165,  and  he  swears  he 
is  an  actual  beet  farmer  himself  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  cultira* 
tion  of  sugar  beets  for  about  eight  or  nine  years.  You  can  not  dis- 
pute that  statement^  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  lives  in  Weld  County.  You  know 
where  that  is,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  in  Weld  County. 

The  Chairman,  How  close  do  you  live  to  where  he  lives  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  should  Jjudse  about  40  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  fiodKin  says  he  ships  to  the  Longmont  Co. 
over  in  Boulder  County.     Your  people  ship  to  that  factory  also  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  to  the  Eaton  factory. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  patronize  the  same  factory.  What 
particular  statement  of  his  is  it  you  want  to  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  the  $250. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  you  will  let  me  suggest  something,  we  have  a  party 
here  from  that  locality  who  is  well  versed  in  that  question,  ana  as  1 
look  at  it  I  am  simply  killing  time  by  trying  to  figure  on  that,  because 
we  have  a  party  here  from  Longmont  who  can  tell  you  about  land  in 
that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  evidence  about  that  would  simply  be 
hearsay?. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  a  brother  who  lives  at  Longmont,  and  all  I  get 
is  from  what  he  has  told  me,  what  he  could  buy  land  for  and  what 
land  is  worth  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  prefer  not  to  contradict  his  evidence 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  just  figure  on  it  that  his  land  is  not  worth  that  much, 
because  he  is  buying  water  there  to  irrigate  his  beets,  and  land  is  not 
worth  that  much  in  that  country.  I  can  buy  all  the  land  there  is  in 
that  country  for  less  money.  We  have  men  here  that  have  hired  the 
help  to  work  in  these  beet  fields  strictly  as  farmers,  and  I  am  a  land- 
lord and  all  I  get  is  what  I  pick  up  from  the  renters. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  a  very  good  point  you  are  making 
on  that  proposition,  that  you  do  not  personiJW  Know  about  it.  Tl^s 
man  swears  that  for  his  field  he  has  been  oflfered  $250  an  acre;  that 
the  beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  just  as  well,  which  would 
be  worth  only  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  will  sav  that  another  thing  which  has  raised  the 
price  of  land  considerably  in  that  locality,  what  we  call  '^  around  the 
Horn,''  at  Collins  and  Longmont  and  Tjoveland,  all  the  way  throudi  in 
there,  they  are  raising  alfalfa  mostly,  and  grain.  With  us  we  nave 
raised  notning  practically  but  potatoes.  Inat  has  been  our  leader 
right  straight  through,  and  we  make  more  money  out  of  our  potatoes 
than  we  ever  did  out  of  our  beets,  but  the  beets  are  our  sure  crop. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  aone 
this  gentleman  a  little  injustice  as  to  what  his  statement  was.  He 
testified  that  while  he  allowed  for  all  this  water  as  part  of  the  cost, 
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that  this  was  highly  irrigated  land  which  he  owns,  and  right  near  a 
little  town,  and  he  went  on  to  explain  why  it  was  worth  more  than  the 
average  land,  because  it  was  so  close  to  town  and  to  schools  and 
churches,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  2,000  acres  of  land  and  eveiy  foot  of  it  lies 
against  the  town  of  Eaton,  which  is  larger  than  Meade;  we  have 
more  water  than  they  have  over  there,  because  we  don't  rent  any 
water.  We  have  plenty  of  water  for  our  land,  and  I  could  not  sell 
it  to-day  for  $200  an  acre,  and  I  have  the  finest  kind  of  improve- 
ments, big  barns  and  everything  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  here  is  a  man  who  says  he  has  been  offered 
that  for  his  land. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  not  believe  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  might  not  believe  you  if  you  said  your 
land  was  worth  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  he  would  if  he  saw  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  his  land? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  offered  ground  next  to  Longmont, 
a  town  of  8,000  people,  and  they  said  I  could  buy  land  there  for  less 
than  $250  under  the  old  ditch  and  better  water  tnan  at  Meade. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  presume,  probably,  if  people  wanted  to  buy 
land  in  your  section  they  could  buy  it  at  a  less  figure  than  you  have 
named. "  You  know  value  is  a  pretty  elastic  thing ;  and  as  far  as  land 
goes,  people  donH  value  their  land  alike. 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  I  said,  it  depends  on  how  much  love  you  have  for 
your  land,  the  same  as  for  an  old  family  driving  horse. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  else  there  was  about  Mr.  Bod- 
kin's statement  that  you  did  not  think  was  fair? 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  the  help  the  factories  furnished  being  the  scum. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Imow  anything  about  the  help  they  fur- 
nished in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  have  to  furnish  the  material  to  build  their  houses, 
and  I  see  a  good  deal  of  themr 

The  Chairman.  It  is  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  have  different  classes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  help  he  is  talking  about — the  people 
who  do  the  handwork.     It  is  foreign  labor  ? 
.Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  it  is  brought  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  was  in  the  first  place,  but  now  they  stay  with  us  the 
year  round. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  nationality  do  they  belong? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Germans,  Russian-Germans,  Japs,  Mexicans,  and 
Negroes. 

'The  Chairman.  Does  that  about  cover  the  help  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  One  year  they  said  there  were  some  Koreans  in  there, 
but  the  Japs  and  Koreans  ail  look  alike  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  liis  statement  sought  to  impress  the 
committee  with  the  idea  that  they  were  foreign  labor  and  were  brought 
out  from  cities  in  a  large  measure,  you  do  not  dispute  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

Tha  Chairman.  That  is  true? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  tliink  it  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  see  where  else  he  so  badly  misrepre- 
sented things. 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  regard  to  what  he  has  made  on  his  ground.    He 
charges  up  there  $20  an  acre  which  he  could  rent  his  land  for  as  a  cash 
rent,  and  then  at  the  end,  after  figuring  all  his  expenses,  he  figures 
that  he  only  made  about  $3,  or  somethmg  like  that. 
.  The  Chairman.  You  think  he  allowed  too  much  for  rent  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  would  depend  on  whether  he  aUowed 
too  much  as  the  value  of  his  land. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  after  all  it  goes  back  to  the  question  you  first 
raised  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  else,  now? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  beet  growing  is  a  very 
profitable  thing  in  Colorado;  more  profitable  than  he  painted  it?  Is 
that  where  you  want  to  take  issue  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  it  is.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
make  in  liis  locahty. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  complaining  about  the  way  he  figured 
in  allowing  too  much  us  rent,  and  you  said  the  amount  he  made  out  of 
it  did  not  look  right  to  you.  Is  it  3^our  idea  that  the  farmers  make 
more  than  he  represented  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  it  just  depends  on  how  you  figure  that  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

The  ("hairman.  I  am  asking  you  to  figure  it  correctly.  You  say 
he  figured  it  wrong. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  figures  out  wrong  to  me  in  reading  that  whole  thing 
over. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  3'ou  did  not  read  it  all  over. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  did  not.  I  think  I  read  every  bit  of  his  testimony 
over. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  did  you  an  injustice.  I  thought  you  said 
you  read  only  extracts  from  his  testimony,  and  I  assumed  you  meant 
extracts  printed  in  some  of  the  newspapers  out  there. 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  there  were  tluee  testimonies — Combs,  Dakin,  and 
his.     I  think  I  read  all  of  his.     I  would  not  be  sure. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you,  you  said  this  was  the  most 
prolitable  business  the  farmers  had  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Not  with  us.  I  think  it  is  wuth  them,  because  they  do 
not  raise  the  i)otatoes  we  do.     Our  main  industry  is  the  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  the  same  county  that  Mr.  Bodkin  does  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  But  they  do  not  raise  potatoes  like  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Generally,  throughout  the  beet-raising  section  of 
Colorado,  do  you  regard  sugar-beet  culture  as  the  most  profitable 
cro])  ? 

ilr.  Eaton.  Taken  as  a  whole  T  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  farmer  is  getting  a  fair  priced 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do.  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  liave  not  quite  gotten  up  to  $6  a  ton 
yet;  $5.62,  I  believed 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Not  quite  $6.  Five  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  is 
about  what  we  got  last  year.  I  think  they  will  get  up  to  S6.  The 
industry  is  young.     We  haven't  got  started  out  there  vet. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  started  pretty  well  if  in  a  younff 
industry  you  are  making  more  now  than  in  any  other  branch^M 
farming. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  said  potatoes  were  more  profitable,  but  the  beet  ia[ 
the  surest  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  beet  crop  which  they  raise  in  the  beet- 
growing  section  of  Colorado  the  most  remunerative  and  the  most 
profitable  crop  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  our  country  potatoes  have  always  been  the  most* 
profitable. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  to  strike  an  average,  and  I  understood; 
you  to  say  you  thought,  taking  the  beet-growing  section  of  Colorado 
as  a  whole  and  averaging  thmgs,  that  beet  culture  was  the  most 
profitable  thing  the  farmer  could  engage  in. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  could  he  not  stand  a  little  reduction  in 
the  tarifl'  in  behalf  of  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  knoyr  a  thing  as  regaids  to  tbat,  because  I 
do  not  know  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
beet  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  the  sugar  companies'  business.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  costs  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  giving  the  farmei  a  fair  percentage  of  the  profit  or  not,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know,  as  a  man  would  testify  he  did  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  figures  on  that  question.  You  have- 
not  figured  it  out,  like  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Ml.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Cilvirman.  You  have  not  figured  what  a  fanner  got  out  of  a* 
pound  of  sugar  beets  and  what  the  factory  got  out  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  beets  after  it  was  conveited  into  sugar,  and  the  percentage  of' 
profit  each  gets.*    You  have  not  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  his  figures  on 
that  point  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  dispute  his 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  if  you  have  not  looked , 
into  the  question.  Can  you  add  anything  to  what  I  have  asked  you  ? 
Is  there  any  point  I  have  overlooked?  As  I  understand  it,  you 
gentlemen  have  come  here  to  give  this  testimony,  and  if  there  is 
anything  about  the  situation  in  your  section  that  you  have  not  been 
asked  about,  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  only  thing — you  asked  me  in  regard  to  lowering 
the  tariff,  if  it  could  not  be  lowered  and  stiU  they  pay  us  the  same 
amount.     Was  that  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  said  if  beet  culture  was  the  most  profitable 
agricultural  pursuit  in  the  beet-growing  region  of  Colorado,  why  could 
not  the  farmer,  even  if  he  had  to  take  a  little  lower  price,  stand  some 
reduction  in  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer?    That  was  the 
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question;  and  I  think  ^ou  said  you  did  not  want  to  express  an  o{Hnion 
or  did  not  have  an  opinion.  However,  I  would  be  giad  to  have  any 
opinion  you  may  have  on  that  cjuestion. 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  only  proposition  is  this: -The  people  that  I  repre- 
fl^nt  there  figure  it  this  way,  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  fair 
chance  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  raising  beets,  but  if  the  tariff  h^ 
tewered,  so  that  the  sugar  factories  are  not  making  what  they  figure 
on  they  should  make  for  the  amount  they  have  mvested,  it  would 
necessarily  mean  they  would  make  a  cut  on  our  beets,  and  if  they 
did  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  sugar  factories  are  making  30  or  40 
per-  cent  or  even  more  on  an  honest  capitalization,  would  it  be  your 
opinion  they  could  still  pay  the  farmer  as  much  as  they  are  paving 
for  beets  at  the  present  moment,  take  a  smaller  profit  themselves, 
and  still  put  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  a  little  cheaper?  In 
other  words,  why  could  they  not  stand  some  tariff  reduction  without 
reducing  the  price  of  beets  to  the  farmer,  if  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Probably  they  could. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  that  is  true  in  point  of  fact? 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  express  any  opinion 
on  that,  and  I  am  not  expressing  any  myself,  and  you  have  not  fig- 
ured it  out  along  that  line  to  see  whether  they  could  stand  any  reduc- 
tion or  not  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  undei^stand  your  position,  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  point  of  view,  and  you  must  not  undei^stand  that  I  am  criti- 
cizing you  for  any  opinion  you  may  entertain.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  you  want  is  not  to  have  anything  done  that  would  cause  the 
farmer  to  get  a  smaller  price  for  his  sugar  beets;  is  that  the  truth 
about  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  really  the  truth.  This  busi- 
ness started  10  years  ago.  When  they  started  the  first  factory  in 
that  coimtry  at  Loveland,  my  father  had  this  big  acreage  of  land, 
he  was  living  at  that  time,  and  he  figured  on  a  sugar  factory,  and  he 
told  them  flatly  unless  they  would  pay  $5  flat  instead  of  $4.50  they 
need  not  figure  on  building  a  factory  there,  because  he  had  the 
ground  and  they  could  not  get  the  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  give  them  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No.  We  started  m  and  got  $5  flat.  Then  all  the 
factories  came  to  $5  flat;  and  there  have  been  several  little  differ- 
ences come  up  in  regard  to  the  siloing,  and  that  has  been  raised  this 
year.  What  I  have  told  their  field  men  who  have  come  to  me  is  that 
I  just  wish  they  would  light  somewhere  and  quit  this  everlasting 
changing,  so  we  would  have  a  little  peace  and  harmony  and  could 

fet  together,  and  then  we  would  try  to  swamp  their  factories  with 
eets  instead  of  having  them  run,  like  this  year,  only  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  proposition  is  that  your  people  who 
own  land  which  you  rent  to  people  who  grow  these  sugar  beet®  are 
very  averse  to  seeing  anything  done  that  will  lower  the  price  of  the 
beets? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  their  fear  that  something  in  the  testimony  of 
these  three  gentlemen  might  have  that  effect  was  what  caused  you  to 
come  on  here  ? 
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Mp.  Eaton.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  I  thiuk  that  is  a  very  candid  statemeat,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  you  for  making  it. 

Mr.  Eaton.  And  what  we  figured  on  is,  we  have  the  commercial 
clubs  at  the  different  towns  that  these  five  gentlemen  come  from,  and 
they  have  been  seat  just  the  same  way  I  was  sent  by  our  comm^cial 
club,  and  while  we  figure  that  they  represented  only  a  few  acres,  w« 
represented  a  large  number  of  acres,  and  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
appear  swelled  up,  we  feel  that  we  were  sent  here  as  the  pick  from  our 
community. 

The  Chairman.  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that  tlie  future  idea  that  brought 
you  here  was  that  if  you  all  got  to  quarreling  with  the  beet  factories 
about  a  division  of  the  spoils — I  do  not  mean  to  use  that  term  in  an 
offensive  sense — or  about  a  division  of  the  profits,  and  kept  up  a 
quarrel  with  them,  the  result  would  be  the  whole  business  would 
suffer,  the  farmers,  the  beet  factories,  and  everyone  else.  Is  not  that 
one  of  the  ideas  back  of  this  thing  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  just  as 
leave  pay  $30  a  sack  for  su^ar  or  $100  a  sack  for  potatoes,  if  every- 
thing was  in  proportion.     That  is  where  I  stand  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  say  you  get  one-fourth  of  the 
tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  get  per  ton  for  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  $5.625, 1  thint  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  come  here  principallv  because  you 
and  your  farmers  were  riled  by  a  statement  made  by  Air.  Bodkin  and 
the  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Combs  and  Mr.  Dakin  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr*.  Fordney,  permit  me  to  ask  just  one  other  ques- 
tion, which  I  overlooked.  Mr.  Eaton,  do  you  belong  to  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  the  beet  growers'  division  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anytliing  about  the  strength  and 
respectabiUty  and  standing  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  in 
point  of  numbers  and  character  of  membership,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  only  hearsay  as  far  as  Mr.  Bodkin  is  concerned, 
but  in  our  own  community  the  leader  and  president  of  the  farmers' 
union  there  is  a  man  that  is  working  every  end  he  can  to  run  for  State 
representative,  and  he  is  using  it  lor  his  own  individual  aims,  and  I 
have  found  out,  so  that  I  know  just  what  I  am  talking  about,  that 
that  is  his  one  ambition  to  be  a  representative. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  the  legislature  of  the  State;  and  he  works  that  as  a 
drawing  card,  and  he  was  defeated  two  years  ago  by — ^I  do  not  know, 
but  I  guess  he  and  his  wife  voted  for  him,  and  tnat  was  about  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I  gather  from  what  you  say  you 
resard  it  as  principally  a  political  organization  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  Republican  and  so  am  I. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  a  partisan  organization,  but  an 
organization  that  bound  its  members  together  for  political  purposes, . 
whether  partisan  or  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  that  way,  but 
he  is  kind  of  the  father  of  the  organization.  In  other  words,  the 
general  run  of  those  organizations  you  will  find  out  in  that  country 
are  put  in  by  what  we  would  call  rather  cranks  in  a  way.  They  are 
fellows  that  own  a  very  small  proportion  and  yet  do  a  whole  lot  of 
talking. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Not  so  very  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  their  membership  is  in  the. 
State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  have  stated  about  what  class  of 
labor  you  employ.  You  employ  some  farmers  who  have  begun  to 
settle  in  the  vicinity  of  your  territory,  and  so  on.  Do  they  become 
good  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  a  lot  of  Russians  who  have  come 
in  there  who  are  buying  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  thoy  get  per  day  for  working  in  the  beet 
fields!    About  how  much;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  only  get  it  from  hearsay  from  the  renters,  but  we 
have  men  here  who  know  just  exactly  what  they  have  paid  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  paj]^e  3188  of  the  record,  Mr.  Raker  was  asking 
Mr.  Bodkin  about  the  kind  of  labor  thev  had  and  this  is  what  he 
said: 

If  we  can  not  get  them.  When  there  was  not  much  labor  in  the  country  they  would 
send  a  man  to  the  cities — 

He  is  speaking  now  of  the  company — 

make  a  deal  with  the  poor  people  around  the  slums  and  sign  that  contract.    I  would 
sign  mine  and  send  it  along  and  he  would  get  them  signed  up. 

And  on  the  next  page  Mr.  Malby  said  to  him: 

What  does  the  average  man  make  per  day?  I  am  not  referring  to  boys  or  children, 
but  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  $2,  but  he  has  got  to  hurry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  rake  the  slums  over  to  get  men  to  work  for  |2  a  day  in 
your  country? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  if  you  can 
only  be  let  alone  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  in  your 
territory?  ' 

Mr.  £aton.  That  was  the  opinion  expressed  at  this  commercial 
club  meeting. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  feci  you  are  getting  fair  treatment  from  the 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  the  company  about  the 
test  of  the  purity  or  the  amount  of  sugar  in  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  There  has  been  no  objection  raised  at  all  at  the  Eaton 
factory  by  anybody  I  have  ever  hoard  of. 
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TESTIKOmr  OF  MR.  B.  A.  CHACE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  hj  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chace,  give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Chage.  R.  a.  Chace. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence,  Mr.  Chace. 

Mr.  Chage.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Chage.  Twenty-four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  taiow  I^Ir.  E.  U.  Combs  ? 

Mr,  Chage.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  a  year  or  18  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Chage.  I  have  met  him  at  meetings  and  I  have  been  at  his 
house  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Stockman  and  ranchman  and  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  other  business  except  that  ? 

Mr.  Chage.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  cultm-e  of 
su^ar  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  plant  from  80  to  200  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  own  land  or  rented  land^ 

Mr.  Chace.  On  my  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  I  low  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  culture 
of 'sugar  beets,  Mr.  Chace  ? 

Mr.  Chage.  Six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Js  that  about  the  average  size  of  the  farm  you  have 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  or  have  you  had  varying 
amounts  in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chage.  Well,  from  80  acres  to  200  acres  during  the  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  always  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
beets  on  a  fairly  good  scale  there  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes;  ever  since  the  factory  was  located  at  our  town, 
and  in  fact  one  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  factories  do  you  sell  your  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  The  Fort  Morgan  factorv. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Great  Western? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  factory  the  people  in  your  neigh- 
borhood sell  to? 

Mr.  Chage.  No,  sir;  some  sell  to  the  Brush  factory.  They  are 
only  10  miles  apart. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  always  sold  to  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chage.  No,  sir;  we  shipped  to  the  Longmont  factory  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Chage.  About  80  miles,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  this  other  factory  was  built  ? 

Mr.  Chage.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  has  been  built, 
you  have  sold  to  them  always  ? 
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Mr.  Chaoe.  We  shipped  to  the  Brush  factory  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  prices  and  quotations  from  both  of  the 
factories  accessible  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  are  they  competitors  of  each 
other  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  the  same  company. 

The  Chairman.  They^both  belong  to  the  same  company? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  owns  them  both? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  all,  your  customer  is  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  and  they  buy  your  stun? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  else  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  only  one  buyer  for  your 
crop? 

Mr.  Chace.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  does  that  particular  situation 
put  the  farmer  at  any  disadvantage  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  treats  you  fairly  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  farmer  receives  a  fair  division  and  a 
fair  price,  considering  the  profit  made  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  the  factories  make  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  give  you,  at  any  rate,  a  price  which  you 
regard  as  fair  remuneration  for  the  product  you  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  interested  in  any  way  in 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  no  stock  and  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  organization  in 
your  community  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Here  I  represent  the  Fort  Morgan 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  You  come  here  at 
their  instance  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  represent  the  beet  growers  of  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  proposition,  Mr.  Chace  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  contribute  my  mite,  if  possible,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  beet  growers,  as  I  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  In   what    wav  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  aid,  if  possible,  in  letting  the  duty  remain  on  sugar 
and  not  lessening  the  pnce  of  our  beets.  ; 
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The  Chairman.  The  reasons  that  caused  you  to  appear  here  are 
about  the  same  as  described  by  the  last  gentleman,  Mr.  Eaton  ? 

Mr.  Chag£.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  if  you  get  into  a  row  about  whether  the  fac- 
tories are  giving  you  enou^,  the  result  might  be  that  the  whole 
thing  would  suffer  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  my  idea,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  even  if  you  are  not  getting  quite  as  much  as 
you  would  like  to  have,  you  think  you  had  better  take  as  mudi  as 
you  have  and  swing  to  it,  rather  than  risk  losing  the  whole  thing  by 
getting  into  a  row  about  it  ?    Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  the  idea  of  the  people  who  sent  you 
here? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  any  study  about  what  per- 
4sentage  of  profits  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  gets  for  their  sugar 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  what  the  farmers  get,  and  in  ordor  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  fair  division  of  profits  between  themf 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  to  any  extent  that  would  aid  me  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  that  question.  I  did  have  access,  as  a  representative  of 
the  beet  growers,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  their  books  in  our  factory 
there.  Two  other  men  and  mvself  w^ere  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  with  the  officials  and  see  ii  we  could  not  nave  the  contract  modi- 
fied to  our  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  a  little  better  price  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ^et  a  concession  from  them  i 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  we  did,^  in  the  way  of  payments  and  delivMy 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  we  did  not  get  any  advance  in 
price  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  did  you  produce  last  year 
to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  12  tons  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average  for  your  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  is  probably  a  little  above  the  average,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  irrigated  ground  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  running  over  a  sum  for  us  as  to 
what  it  costs  you  to  farm  an  acre  of  this  beet  land  and  how  much 
profit  you  got  out  of  it,  considering  how  many  tons  of  beets  yav 
raised  per  acre ;  or  have  vou  worked  that  sum  out  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  made  several  computations  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  memorandum  accessible  which  we 
could  use  1 

Mr.  Chace.  No;  I  have  not  with  me.  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  I 
think  I  could  give  it  to  you.  I  have  four  farms,  and  there  are  such 
vanring  conditions 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  interesting.  Are  there  vary- 
ing conditions  between  those  farms  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  wide  variation  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  causes  that  ? 
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Mr.  Cel\ce.  Many  things,  the  distance  from  the  dump,  the  condition 
of  your  soil,  the  amount  of  water  you  have  to  apply  when  you  are 
irrigating,  and  the  plowing.  I  have  land  that  three  horses  might 
plow  easily,  and  other  lands  I  use  five  horses  on,  and  some  of  my  land 
J  can  get  it  in  fairly  good  shape  with  two  or  three  harrowings,  and 
other  lands  I  have  narrowed  five  or  six  times,  and  those  conditioi» 
are  so  varied  I  haven't  any  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  give  us  a  statement  of  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  average  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  give  you  a  table  showing  each  item,  if  necessary. 
I  have  figured  it  often  enough. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  in  my  mind  is,  I  do  not  care  for  the 
•figures  unless  they  will  constitute  an  average  for  the  surroundii^ 
territory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  takii^g  his  total  acreage,  some  of  his  land  being 
expensive  and  some  otherwise,  you  would  get  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or  not;  that  is 
just  the  point. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  you  would. 
^'   The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  give  us  the  average  for  the 
gurrounding  territory  if  we  take  it  all  together? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  my  land  hes  just  across  the  road 
from  the  dump. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  land  highly  irrigated? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  ia  it  worth  an  acre? 

Mr.  Chace.  From  $100  to  $160  or  $175  and  $200,  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  us  a  pretty  broad  range.  Can  you 
average  that  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Just  my  land  or  for  the  district? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  your  land  first.  Tell  us  what  that  is 
worth. 

Mr.  Chace.  About  $100. 

The  Chairman.  $100  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  average,  you  think, 
for  your  laml  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pav  taxes  on? 

Mr.  Chace.  On  one-third  value,  t  think. 
'  The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  the  figures  applying  to  your  own  land. 
•As  I  undei^tand  it,  you  think  that  when  you  do  that,  and  take  the 
total,  that  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  neighborhood.  Leave  out 
the  rent  to  start  with,  and  start  just  with  the  farm  work,  the  seeding 
and  harvesting  and  plowing  and  handwork  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Chace.  Plowing  about  $3,  I  should  think,  and  harrowing  30 
cents. 

',   The  Chairman.  This  is  on  an  acreage  basis? 
»     Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  for  eacli  harrowing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  harro^^dngs? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  make  it  three. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  90  cents. 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  leveling,  30  cents  for  each  leveling. 

The  Chairman.  And  three  lovelings  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  90  cents.     Planting,  about  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  seed? 
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Mr.  Chacb.  $1.75;  cultivating;  50  cents  an  acre  for  each  cultivat- 
ing, three  times,  $1.50;  irrigating,  three  times,  about$1.50;  and  lifting, 
$2.50;  and  handwork,  $20  an  acre;  and  dehvering 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  do  you  dehver? 

Mr.  Chage.  As  I  say,  one  of  my  places  is  just  across  the  road  and 
some  places  are  3  miles  away. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Then  the  average  would  be  a  mile  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Celace.  Yes;  50  cents  a  ton  for  delivering  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Twelve  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  $6,  and  that  delivers  it  ready  for  delivery  to 
the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now  $100  an  acre  land,  figuring  it  at  6  per  cent, 
that  would  be  $6  more  for  rent  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  $54.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  land  planted  to  beets 
would  be  worth  a  little  more  than  his  average  land ;  is  that  right,  Mr. 
Chace  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now  that  makes  a  total  of  $54.50.  You  say  you 
get  from  an  acre  of  that  land  12  tons  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  they  average  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  not  answer  positively.  I  did  not  look  over  my 
test  checks,  but  about  $5.50,  prooablv. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  $5,625. 

Mr.  Chace.  That  was  the  other  witness.    That  is  just  an  estimate, 

gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  $66.  Take  $54.55  from  that  and  you 
would  have  $11.45  net  profit  per  acre?  . 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir.     • 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  get  these  tops  that  others  feed  to  their 
cattle  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  $5. 

The  Chairman.  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  cost  you  anything  for  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  will  say  not  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  they  put  them  nght  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  At  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Adding  the  $5  per  acre  for  tops  to  the  $11.45  per 
acre  we  had  without  tops,  makes  $16.45  net  profit  per  acre  after  pay- 
ing for  irrigation  and  every  other  expense,  such  as  rent 'of  land  and 
so  on? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  sum  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir.^ 
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The  Chairman.  He  is  an  official  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Chacb.  Yes,  sir;  State  oi^anizer. 

The  Chairman.  A  pretty  intelligent  man,  is  he? 

Mr.  Chace.  Why,  in  some  lines,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  his  line? 

Mr.  Chace.  Welljes,  I  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  line? 

Mr.  Chace.  Organizer  of  the  beet  growers. 

The  Chairman.  He  knows  the  beet  business  pretty  well,  does  he 
or  not,  I  mean  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  he  hasn^t  had  much  experience  in  our  county. 
But  I  haven't  talked  with  the  gentleman  since  last  spring,  about  a  year 
ago.  During  the  meetings  of  the  beet  growers  1  met  him  and  have 
heard  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  the  impression  on  3^^0.1  as  being  a 
man  of  brightness  or  not,  at  those  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  had  better  impressions  made  on  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  from  the  standpomt  of  quick  perception 
and  shrewd  ability  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  him  as  an  able  man  and  a  smart 
fellow  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Reasonably  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakan? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. " 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  point  in  this  evidence  of 
these  gentlemen  I  have  named  wnose  position  caused  you  all  to  come 
here? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  page  3274. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  point  or  statement  of  Mr.  Combs 
do  you  wish  to  give  us  additional  light  on  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  3273,  where  his  answer 
to  your  question  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Combs.  But  they  will  not  do  that.  They  go  out  to  that  fellow,  and  ttris  fellow, 
and,  for  instance,  at  Fort  Morgan  they  have  got  a  man — ^we  call  them  *' decoys" — and 
he  grows  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of  beets  each  year,  and  he  apparenUy  is  satisfied. 
Well,  they  go  to  him  in  the  spring,  the  first  one,  and  he  signs  up  for  200  acres.  They 
go  to  the  next  one  and  say:  "Mr.  Chace  has  signed  up;  he  is  willing  to  take  this,"  and 
uiat  is  the  way  they  get  started.  Then  they  go  to  the  next  man  and  they  say:  '^Here 
are  two  men  who  have  signed  up;  why  are  you  fellows  standing  out?"  And  in  some 
of  these  instances,  where  the  men  have  signed  up  for  200  acres,  they  will  plant  only 
60  or  60  acres,  but  it  shows  apparently  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  make  a  contract  for 
their  beets  that  they  will  put  in  200  acres,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  them. 

I  wish  to  unqualifiedly  deny  that  that  statement  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  suppose  that  Mr.  Combs  intended  to 
embarrass  you,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Undoubtedly  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  other  man  there  by  the  name  of  Chace! 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  very  frankly  here  now  that  so  far  a^s  I 
am  concerned  I  never  thought  at  the  time  Mr.  Combs  was  testifying 
that  he  was  referring  to  any  particular  individual,  but  thought  he 
was  speaking  by  way  of  illustration. 
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Mr.  Chace.  I  deny  his  charge  as  false,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  it  whatever  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the 
sugar  company  is  concerned,  judged  by  my  connection  with  the 
sugar  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  he  meant  to  refer  to  vou  directly 
rather  than  to  illustrate  by  the  use  of  the  first  name  that  came  to 
his  mind? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Chase.  Because  that  is  my  name,  and  I  plant  200  acres  of 
beets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  "cap  does  seem  to  fit 

Mr.  Chace  (interrupting).  But  I  deny  that  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  meaning  any 
criticism  of  you  at  all,  but  I  meant  that  what  he  said  in  using  your 
name  and  mentioning  200  acres  of  beets  seems  to  fit  your  name  and 
that  number  of  acres,  and  therefore  that  he.  might  hare  meant  to 
refer  to  you.  However,  at  the  time  it  did  not  make  any  impression 
on  the  committee,  or  at  least  it  did  not  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Combs 
used  the  name  and  number  of  acres  other  than  to  illustrate  his  point. 

Mr.  Chace.  He  charges  further  on  in  his  answer,  after  mentioning 
me  by  name,  that  after  promising  to  plant  200  acres  I  only  planted 
60  or  60  acres ;  or,  at  least,  while  not  later  on  again  mentiomng  my 
name  he  says  *^they,"  and  I  take  it  the  proper  inference  to  be  wawn 
therefrom,  judging  by  the  mention  of  my  name  and  200  acres  just 
preceding,  is  that  he  meant  to  refer  to  me.'  I  wish  to  unqualifiedly 
state  that  that  is  also  untrue.  There  has  not  been  a  season  since  we 
commenced  putting  in  beets  that  I  have  not  put  in  more  than  I  con- 
tracted for.  This  year  that  Mr.  Combs  speaKs  of  I  put  in  10  or  16 
acres  more»than  I  signed  up  for.  Furthermore,  I  was  nearly  the  last 
man  that  signed  up,  because  I  did  not  know  how  many  acres  I  would 
put  in,  and  then  finally  I  did  si^  up.  So  that  I  also  deny  that  por- 
tion of  his  assertion  about  signing  up  first  and  that  fact  oeing  used 
with  other  farmers. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  while  the  name  he  used  applies  to  you  the 
facts  stated  by  him  do  not  apply  to  you — that  is,  as  to  the  question  of 
ninnber  of  acres  put  in  and  time  of  signing  up  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  looks  that  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  Uve  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  Mr. 
Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  5  or  6  miles  from  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  live  about  5  or  6  miles  from  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Chace,  on  that  subject  I  will  say  for 
the  committee  that  if  Mr.  Combs  was  referring  to  you  we  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  and  really  thought  he  was  using  the  name  and 
number  of  acres  merely  in  an  illustrative  way. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  remark  that  you  are  a  rather  respectable 
looking  decoy. 

Mr.  Chace.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  add  that  that  is  generally  the  case  with 
decoys,  though  I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  intimate  that 
Mr.  Chace  is  a  decoy. 
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Mr.  Chace.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Combs  referred  to  any  particular  individual.  I  thought  he  was 
merely  illustrating  his  point,  and  think  even  yet  that  maybe  that 
was  tne  case  and  that  he  just  happened  to  hit  upon  your  name. 

Mr.  Chace.  It  seems  hardly  prooable. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  have  come  all  the  way  here  to  deny  that 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  understand,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
you  and  anyone  else  who  has  any  information  to  ^ve  us.  Now,  let 
me  ask,  was  there  some  other  particular  point  m  his  testimony, 
outside  of  this  reference  that  you  think  was  meant  for  yourself  per- 
sonally, that  you  wish  to  correct  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  recall  an^  veiy  specific  statements  that  he 
made  outside  of  that,  but  he  intimated  in  a  general  way  that  the 
farmers  were  dissatisfied  and  that  he  was  organizing  them  in  order 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  sugar  company.  I  will  say  that  I  consider 
that  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  Morgan  County. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  you  better  not  get  into  a  row 
with  the  sugar  companies ) 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  farmers  and  sugar  companies  better  stick 
together  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  here  to  fight  the  sugar  com- 

Sanies  or  get  into  a  row  with  anybody,  but  am  here  in  the  interest  of 
L  A.  Chace  and  others  like  him.  But  I  will  add  that  I  do  think  such 
an  organization  as  he  is  trying  to  form  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
farmers. 

!ilr.  Raker.  According  to  that  reply  I  take  it  that  .you  do  not 
belong  to  the  organization  Mr.  Combs  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  two  factions  of  farmers  there  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  ''two  factions," 
but  there  is  no  organization  there.  1  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  when 
I  left  home  there  was  no  man  in  the  Morgan  district  that  did  belong 
to  it.  There  are  some  in  that  vicinity,  Fort  Morgan  beet  growers, 
and  they  affiUated. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  took  any  particular  stock  in  that 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  only  know  that  these  beet  growers 
are  satisfied  that  you  know  about,  i  ou  haven't  been  over  the  State 
of  Colorado  as  widely  as  Mr.  Combs  has;  or,  I  will  ask,  have  you? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  I  have  been  around  the  Sterling,  Greeley,  Fort 
Morgan,  Loveland,  Eaton  districts  as  much  as  he  has.  I  have  been 
over  all  these  places. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  the  entire  sugar-beet  district  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  both  northern  and  southern  Colorado? 

Ml.  Chace.  No,  sir;  that  is  of  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  represent  any  organisation  but  just 
happened  to  be  going  around,  and  were  not  going  particularly  with 
reference  to  this  sugar-beet  industry? 
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Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  it  your  special  business  to  make 
inquiry? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  beet  growers  of  those  sec- 
tions, as  farmers  usually  do  when  they  meet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  beet  growers  belong  to  this 
beet-growers'  union  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir.     There  was  a  meeting  of  beet  growers  adver-. 
tised  for  last  Saturday  at  Brush;  but  what  they  accomplished  I 
haven't  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  farmers'  union  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  myself,  but  would  like  to  know  how 
many  beet  growers  there  are  in  Colorado  and  how  many  of  them  belong 
to  the  farmers'  union.     You  could  not  give  me  that  mformation  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chace,  what  percentage  of  farmers  in  your  vicin- 
ity belong  to  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  None,  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  home. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Combs  stated  while  here  before  our  committee 
that  he  was  a  beet  raiser;  also,  at  one  time,  a  grocery  merchant,  and 
had  trouble  with  the  sales  agent  of  the  sugar  company;  but  that  as  a 
beet  raiser  his  transactions  with  the  beet-sugar  company  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  That  was  his  statement,  and  I  believe  you  may  have 
seen  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  was  only  complaining  of  the  trouble  he  had  had 
while  handling  their  sugar,  having  had  some  misunderstanding  with 
them.  Is  it  your  understanding  and  information  that  the  average 
farmer  in  that  vicinity  is  pleased  \\ith  conditions  in  raising  beets  now  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  1  do,  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  think  they  have  fair  treatment  from  the  sugar 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  If  he  does  not  it  is  through  his  own  fault.  I  have  done 
business  for  54  years,  and — while,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  not  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  sugar  companies,  yet  I  want  to  state  the  facts — ^I 
fail  to  come  in  contact  with  any  company  that  I  thought  was  billing 
to  be  more  fair  and  square  \\itli  their  customers  than  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co.  I  have  been  delegated  a  great  many  times  to  repre- 
sent the  farmers  and  appear  before  or  confer  with  the  sugar  companies 
on  various  matters,  and  I  have  always  received  the  veiy  best  treat- 
ment, and  I  ^ill  say  for  whatever  it  is  worth  that  I  think  they  are 
treating  the  farmers  very  fairly.  They  may  be  able  to  pay  the  farmers 
$6  or  $8  or  $10  per  ton  for  tlieir  beets,  but  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Hov  ever,  \\hen  I  sign  my  name  to  a  contract,  if  they  make  more  that 
is  all  right;   I  must  stick  to  my  price  and  they  must  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  roRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  for  them  to  comply  \\ith  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  that  you  sign  and  you  intend  to  live  up  to  those 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  they  generally  do  that? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  tnat  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  the  sugar  factories,  oy  restoring  to  technicalities 
hammer  you  and  discredit  you  after  you  have  signed  your  contrafct 
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by  making  you  live  up  strictly  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  never  dealt  with  a  firm  that  was  more  liberal.  I  havc^ 
never  heard  of  their  penalizing  anybody  for  non/ulfillment  of  con- 
tract, not  anybodv  in  our  neighborhood.  There  has  been  a  little 
dissatisfaction  with  some  of  their  emplovees  about  test,  delivery  of 
beets,  and  such  as  that,  but  I  happen  to  oe  in  a  position  to  know  the 
situation  as  to  that.  I  was  elected  by  the  beet  growers  to  hire  a  chem- 
ist to  check  up  the  factory  chemist  in  their  laboratory  last  winter.  I 
hired  a  competent  chemist  from  Pennsylvania,  and  took  him  do¥ni 
to  Brush  and  introduced  him  to  the  manager  of  the  company 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  Was  that  Pennsylvania,  Colo.,  some 
town  in  your  State  named  *^  Pennsylvania ''  or  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  you  wish 
to  hear  this,  all  right  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes,  I  wish  to  hear  that,  but  wanted  to  understand 
as  we  went  along  just  where  he  was  from.  You  have  opened  up  on 
just  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  percentile 
of  sweetness  or  sugar  in  the  beets  the  sugar  factory  credited  you  with 
and  what  percentage  your  own  chemist  found  in  your  beets. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely  because  I  haven't 
looked  over  my  test  checks. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Give  it,  about. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  I  have  told  the  committee  my  beets  would 
average  about  $5.50  per  ton. .  They  tested  this  year  so  as  to  bring  me 
about  $5.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  What  percentage  of  sugar  would  you  have  to  have 
to  get  that  ?  In  other  words,  you  would  get  $5  per  ton  for  12  per  cent 
beets  and  25  cents  for  each  per  cent  above  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  So  that  your  beets,  then,  tested  about  14  per  cent  if 
you  got  $5.50  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  figure  out  about  that, 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Mr.  Chace,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
sugar  company  is  making  out  of  the  beets  which  you  deliver  to  them, 
do  you  know  how  much  sugar  is  extracted  from  a  ton  of  beets  that 
tests  14  per  cent? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  For  the  sake  of  getting  clearly  before  you  what  I 
want  I  will  say  that  they  estimate  in  the  State  of  Michigan  that  16 

{)er  cent  beets  turn  out  from  240  to  250  pounds  of  sugar.  There  is  a 
OSS  in  the  process  of  extraction,  of  course.  If  they  could  extract 
from  16  per  cent  beets  the  entire  16  per  cent  they  would  make  more 
sugar  than  250  pomids  to  the  ton  of  beets,  of  course,  but  they  do  not 
get  it  all,  losing  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent  in  the  process 
of  extraction.  Now,  if  they  pay  you  $5.50  per  ton  and  save  250 
poun  Is  of  sugar  from  a  ton  of  Deets  they  are  paying  you  2  cents  per 
pound  for  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets. 
Mr.  Chace.  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  tr3dng  to  make  you  say  that,  but  merely 
making  the  statement  that  that  is  my  understanding.  Have  you 
had  any  trouble  in  having  a  test  made  yourself  of  your  beets  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  factory  gave  you  the  correct  percentage  (rf  sugar 
content  of  your  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Chace.  Well,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  I  will  go  on 
vdth  what  I  started  to  tell  about  the  chemist  I  hired. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  that,  please,  and  in  yoiu*  own  way. 

Mr*  Chacs.  In  our  contract  for  the  past  two  years  the  factory  has 
giren  us  the  privilege  of  a  eheckman  to  check  the  tare  and  also  the 
am^ar  content,  in  their  laboratory.     We  haye — 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interrupting) .  A  checkman  is  a  weighman  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  a  checkman  is  a  man  to  check  up  their  own 
maik,  to  see  whether  he  gives  us  the  right  tare  and  test. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  to  check  their  man  as  to  the  dirt  sticking 
to  the  beets  ? 

Mi.  Chace.  Yee,  that  is  the  tare  part  of  it.  Now  the  test  is  as  to 
ih»  sugar  content  of  the  beets  as  shown  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  at  Fort  Morgan 'if 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  All  light,  Mi .  Chace,  go  ahead  with  your  explanation 
of  the  check  man  as  to  tare  and  test,  or  more  particularly  now  as  to 
the  test,  because  you  have  practically  explained  about  tlie  tare. 

Mr.  Chace.  So  the  sugar-beet  growers  authorized  me  to  hire  a 
chemist  to  appear  in  their  laboratory  and  check  up  the  factory's 
chemist  at  Brush,  last  year,  as  our  factory  did  not  lun.  I  corr^ 
sponded  with  the  agricultural  college  and  got  into  touch  with  a  man 
in  PeiMttsylvania,  an  excellent  young  man,  or  so  recommended  to  me, 
and  I  hired  him.  When  he  aiiived  I  took  him  down  to  Brush  and 
inti-oduced  him  to  the  general  manager  of  the  sugar  company,  Jtfr. 
Lawson,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time.  When  I  went  in  and 
introduced  him,  he  said,  ''Mr.  Chace,  with  your  permission  I  want  to 
examine  your  man  to  see  whether  he  is  competent  to  fill  this  position, 
and  will  do  it  in  your  presence.''  He  said  ne  would  do  it  only  in  my 
presence.  So  we  went  into  his  office,  and  he  questioned  the  young 
man  in  regard  to  his  (jjualifications,  as  to  where  he  had  received  his 
education,  what  experience  he  had  had,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
was  a  competent  man  to  have  in  the  laboratory 

Mr.  Baker  (interrupting).  Mi.  Chace,  do  I  understand  aiight  from 
your  testimony  that  you  permitted  the  general  manager  of  the  sugar 
company  to  t-est  the  competency  of  a  qualified  chemist  whom  you 
had  employed  and  who  was  to  report  to  you  as  a  check  on  their  tests  ? 
Is  that  what  you  mean  to  convey  here  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  had  passed  upon  him  ourselves. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  is  that  what  you  intend  to  convey  to  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  they  were  to  determine  the  competency  of  your 
chemist,  of  the  expert  you  had  employed  to  deal  for  you  people  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  That  is  what  they  did.  We  passed  upon  him  and  con- 
sidered him  competent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Isn't  that  action  contrary  to  every  other  known 
method  of  doing  business  ?  That  is,  when  you  are  trying  to  find  out 
whether  you  are  getting  a  square  deal  to  go  to  the  man  you  are  going 
to  investigate  and  have  him  pass  upon  the  competency  of  the  man 
you  are  employing  to  get  that  information  ?  Wouldn't  it  strike  you 
that  way,  no  matter  whether  that  man  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or 
whatever  his  business,  if  he  is  to  determine  your  business  for  you 
why  should  you  let  the  man  he  is  investigating  say  whether  or  not 
your  specialist  is  competent?     Isn't  that  an  unusual  method? 
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Mr.  Chace.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  tney  demand  that  privilege  of 'you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chace,  that  Judge  Raker  and  I  do  not 
understand  this  matter  c  uite  in  the  same  way.  As  I  look  at  it, 
instead  of  the  general  manager  of  that  sugar  company  dictating*  to 
you  who  shoula  make  that  test  he  merely  wanted  to  examine  the  man 
you  brought  there,  and  do  it  in  your  own  presence,  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  competency  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  decide  between 
the  company's  test  and  your  own  test  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  make  the  observation,  How  can  a  man 
who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  chemist  determine  by  an  oral  examination 
whether  or  not  the  man  this  witness  had  employed  was  a  competent 
chemist  ?  Huch  a  proposition  is  so  far  beyond  any  method  of  doing 
business  that  I  know  of  that  I  do  not  see  how  those  sugai^beet  growers 
could  get  any  result  therefrom. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  gain- 
ing a  correct  and  fair  understanding  between  the  interested  parties 
before  the  test  was  to  be  made.  The  parties  had  one  aim  in  view, 
securing  a  correct  test. 

Mr.  ivAKER.  If  I  should  go  to  a  competent  engineer  and  surveyor 
and  employ  him  to  make  some  measurement  or  do  some  engineenng 
work  for  me  as  against  a  company  I  was  deaUng  with  and  that  was 
trying  to  handle  my  business,  I  would  consider  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  determining  the  competency  of  my  employee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  where  you  and  I  disagree.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  comj)etency  of  the  man  who  was  to  help  decide  a  point  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  both  parties  interested,  and  I  can  see  no 
impropriety  in  the  action  of  the  witness  in  permitting  the  general 
manager  to  inquiry  as  to  the  study  and  experience  of  the  chemist  he 
brought  there. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment upon  a  question  as  to  which  men  may  differ,  and  I  think  we 
better  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Certainly.  The  general  manager  of  the  sugar 
factory,  when  you  presented  your  representative,  satisfied  himself  as 
to  his  competency  as  a  chemist  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  he  turned  around,  in  my  presence, 
and  authorized  his  own  chemist  to  allow  this  man  the  courtesy  of  the 
laboratory,  or  you  might  say,  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  office. 
And  later  on  my  chemist  reported  to  me  that  the  sugar  factory's  head 
chemist  got  instructions  that  where  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  any  test 
the  judgment  of  my  man  must  be  considered,  and  he  generally  had  his 
way.  In  looking  through  the  polariscope  sometimes  they  differed  in 
regard  to  the  registration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  your  man's  test  of  the  beets  satisfactory  to 
you ;  and  did  it  compare  favorably  with  the  test  made  by  the  factory's 
chemists  i 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  they  differed  very  little.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  a  little  variation,  so  he  informed  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  were  satisfied  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  the  growers  seemed  to  be  all  satisfied,  per* 
fectly  satisfied. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  you  feel  now  that  you  got  from  the  eom- 
panv  a  fair  test  and  what  belonged  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chace,  Mr.  Bodkin  made  a  statement  here  that 
the  sugar  company  practically  controlled  the  press  of  the  State  of 
Coloraao ;  that  the  sugar  company  controlled  the  assessor  and  that 
the  assessor  fixed  the  valuations  on  the  company's  properties,  I  think 
he  said  in  so  many  words,  to  the  satisfaction 'of  the  sugar  company: 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  oi 
Colorado  and  the  chief  chemist  had  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  a 
test  for  the  farmers  for  fear  the  sugar  company  would  influence  the 
legislature  and  the  legislature  would  fail  to  make  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State;  that  he- had  gone 
furtner,  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  met  exactly 
the  same  conditions  there,  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
stating  that  he  could  not  make  a  test  for  him  for  fear  the  sugar  com- 
pany would  influence  the  legislature  and  the  legislature  would  fail  to 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Thereupon  I  said  to  him  that  if  that 
is  true  the  politics  of  Colorado  is  in  mighty  bad  shape  indeed.  What 
do  you  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  as  I  have 
given  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  can  not  conceive  of  any 
ground  for  such  an  assertion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  ordei'  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  infliienc^ 
you  got  an  outside  chemist,  and  his  test  was  very  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  therefore  believe  that  the  farniors  of  (\)lorado 
are  getting  what  belongs  to  them  in  the  way  of  tests,  at  least  from  the 
sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  anything 
further  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  I  undenstand  you,  Mr.  Chace,  that  you  had  not 
participated  with  the  farmers'  organizations? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  never  had  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  this  organization  that  you  represented? 

Mr.  Chace.  That  was  a  kind  of  local  affair.  There  was  no  perma- 
nent organization.  The  beet  growers  simply  met  and  told  me  to 
hire  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  you  hire  a  chemist  for? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  comply  with  the  terms  that  were  granted  us  in  our 
contract.  They  granted  us  permission  to  have  a  test  made  of  our 
beets  by  our  own  man. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  induced  vou  to  hire  a  chemist?  What  was  the 
incentive  to  do  that,  if  the  company  was  giving  you  good  returns  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  will  say  that  there  is  always  some  that  are  suspicious 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal,  and  the  object  of  that  action 
was  to  satisfy  those  that  were  suspicious  and  prove  whether  we  were 
getting  a  square  deal  or  not. 

Mr'  Raker.  Taking  the  whole  community  of  sugar-beet  growers, 
how  did  the  number  that  selected  you  to  do  this  compajpe  with  the 
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number  that  did  not  participate  therein — I  mean  how  did  the  number 
that  did  not  participate  in  this  local  organization  or  gathering  com- 
pare with  those  that  did  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  know  that  I  caught  your  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  men  participated  in  this  local  gathering? 

Mr.  Chace.  Every  man  that  dehvered  beets  at  the  factory  con- 
tributed toward  the  payment  of  the  chemist.  We  levied  an  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  did  that  because  they  thought  they  were 
not  getting  the  full  sugar  content  of  their  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Some  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  Enough  of  them  thought  so  well  of  that  idea  that  they 
all  contributed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  have  meetings  to  discuss  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  was  the  meeting  held  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  was  held  at  Fort  Morgan. 

Mr.  Raker.  Pretty  nearly  everybody  attended  the  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  beet  growers. 

Mr.  Raster.  How  many  of  the  beet  growers  that  delivered  beets 
at  the  Morgan  factory  attended  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  can  not  recall.  A  good  deal  of  the  understand- 
ing was  had  over  the  phone.  We  called  up  and  wanted  to  know 
if  they  were  willing  to  contribute  toward  hirmg  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Raker.  Approximately  how  many  attended  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  should  say  a  dozen  or  fifteen. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  organized  a  little  gathering,  had  a  chairman  and 
secretary  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  we  did,  but  won't  be  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  those  that  did  not  attend  you  communicated 
with  over  the  phone  after  this  little  organization  was  had,  and  they 
all  contributea,  and  you  proceeded  then  to  employ  a  chemist  to  do 
iJie  work  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  the  contributions  were  made. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  discuss  any  other  subject  in  regard  to  beet 
growing? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  amount  of  money  that  you  were  getting  for  your 
beets « 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  number  of  them  thought  that  they  were  not  getting 
sufficient  monev  for  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.   i  es,  sir;  a  great  many  wanted  to  demand  $6  flat. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  proportion  of  the  farmers  made  that 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  couldn't  say.  That  meeting  where  it  was  talked 
over  most  was  held  at  Brush,  and  I  was  not  present  then. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  only  want  to  know  of  the  meeting  that  you  partici- 
pated in. 

Mr.  Chace.  Thev  discussed  a  modification  of  the  contract.  Some 
wanted  $6  flat.  (3f  course  we  were  all  anxious  to  get  all  we  could, 
and  it  was  talked  over  whether  we  thought  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  any  other  subjects  oiscussed  f 
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Mr.  Chacb.  I  think  the  subject  of  pay  day  was  discussed — ^to  have 
two  pay  days  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Well,  wasn't  the  general  modus  operandi  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  between  the  oeet^f actory  people  and  the  farmers 
discussed  by  the  farmers  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
their  condition  1 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  getting  better  prices  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  getting  more  sugar  out  of  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliey  did  not  think  that  they  were  getting  enough 
su^ar  from  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  sugar- 
beet  farmers  around  tnis  factory  that  believed  they  were  not  getting 
the  full  amount  of  sugar  thev  were  entitled  to  out  of  their  beets. 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  probably  at  that  organization  there  may  have 
been  50  per  cent  of  them  at  that  time.  That  was  before  we  had  had 
the  chemist,  or  the  checkman,  as  we  call  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  was  this  chemist  ?  . 

Mr.  Chace.  His  name  was  Henry;  and  I  have  forgotten  his  first 
name. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have  his  full  name,  if  you  can  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  don't  believe  I  can  recall  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  made  a  scientific  report  of  his  analyses  and  inves- 
tigation to  you  farmers,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.' Chace.  No,  sir;  when  they  made  a  test  they  had  a  test 
sheet 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  Just  make  your  answer  quick  and 
short  so  that  we  may  get  through. 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  su*;  he  did  not.     He  just  O.  K'd.  their  test. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  I  did  not  want  that  just  there,  but  we  will 

f;et  at  it.  There  was  no  written  report  made  by  your  chemist  to  the 
armers  who  employed  him  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  report  in  voting  made  by  this  chemist  of  yours 
at  all? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  remember  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  During  one  campaign. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  $100  per  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  of  the  information  that  you  had  from  him  was 
when  he  came  out  of  the  factory,  without  making  a  written  report 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month  or  for  each  individual's  crop  that 
had  been  sent  in,  simply  to  state  that  the  report  of  the  chemist  for 
the  company  as  made  to  you  was  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Well,  now,  did  all  of  the  farmers  think- that  was  all 
right? 

Mr.  Chacb.  I  don't  know.     I  never  heard  any  complamt. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  never  discussed  it  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  IIow  old  was  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  lie  was  about  25,  I  should  guess. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  where  did  you  sey  he  was  teaching  chemistry 
before  vou  employed  him  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  1  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Raker.  lie  had  been  a  teacher  in  chemistry? 

Mr.  Chace.  He  attended  school  and  got  his  education,  1  think,  in 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  talking  about  his  schooling,  but  where  did 
he  teach  ohcmistrv  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  got  him  just  as  a  graduate  from  one  of  our 
colleges  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  employed  by  a  large  iron  firm 
in  Pennsylvania — a  manufacturing  concern  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  went  and  got  a  man  tha^was  in  the  iron  mines, 
acting  as  chemist  for  a  coal  and  iron  mining  company^  to  come  to 
Colorado  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  oeet  conditions — 
chemical  tests  as  to  the  conditions  attending  the  manufacture  of 
beets.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  had  a  friend  of  his  that  lived  there  that  gave  us  a 
strong  recommendation.     I  can  not  tell  you  about  his  experience. 

Mr,  Raker.  Just  answer  that  question.  Is  that  a  fact  as  I  have 
outlined  it  in  my  question  i 

Mr.  Chace.  'fhat  we  employed  him  from  some  large  company  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  From  some  iron  or  mining  compan}^  yes. 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mf.  Raker.  And  he  came  down  there  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
analyzing  beets  in  the  factory,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Without  any  prior  knowledge  or  information  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  chemist  of  the  sugar-beet  factory,  after 
finding  out  that  he  had  been  interested  in  some  mining  or  coal  com- 
pany, nad  been  a  chemist  in  one  of  their  places  or  had  worked  there, 
of  course,  so  far  as  he  and  his  company  were  concerned,  was  entirely 
willing  to  let  him  remain  in  the  laboratory  as  representing  you  people. 
That  IS  the  situation,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  Mr.  Combs  in  any  of  these 
farmers'  meetings? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  participated  together  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  as  to  the  beet-growing 
industry.  The  first  time  I  met  him  was  in  a  beet-growers'  meeting 
at  Brush. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Well,  he  attended  the  organization  meeting? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  attended  the  organization  meeting? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  both  belonged  to  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  a  member.  There  was  no  organi- 
zation at  that  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  have  a  public  meeting? 

Mr*  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  had  a  chairman  and  secretary? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  thev  had  what  thev  call  this  general  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  they  had. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  belong  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  belonged  to  that  little  local  organization. 
I  thourfit  you  had  reference  to  this  farmers*  union. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  am  not  particular  as  to  what  you  call  it.  These 
unions  generally  grow  out  of  a  primary  organization.  Did  Mr.  Combs 
belong  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  T  think  he  did.     He  contributed  toward  the  chemist. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  did  you  and  he  attend  any  other  meeting  or 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  with  him  in  any  meet 
except  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  little  feeling  existing  between  you  and 
Mr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  you  saw  this  little  book  here,  containing  a  refer- 
ence, as  you  thought,  to  your  name,  did  you  kinder  feel  a  little  piqued 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  existing  all  of  the 
conditions  and  complaints  testified  to  by  Messrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  and 
Bodkin  upon  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  Colorado  as  to  the  treatment 
of  them  and  conaitions  existing  between  them  and  the  beet-sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not  to  the  extent  that  they  claimed. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  figuring  out  as  to  any  particular  extent.  I 
will  wind  that  up  in  a  minute,  if  you  will  give  me  a  categorical  answer 
to  my  question.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  conditions  as  complaints 
bj  the  Deet  growers,  as  stated  by  these  men,  did  actually  exist  at  one 
time  or  other  in  Colorado  on  the  part  of  the  sugar-beet  farmers  against 
the  Geat  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  the  majority  of  them  exist? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes;  I  would  say  probably  they  did.  But  I  want 
to  say 

Mr.  Raker  ( interrupting) .  I  can  wind  this  up  in  a  very  few  minutes 
by  a  general  question.  What  particular  condition  did  not  exist 
among  those  testified  to  by  these  men,  taking  them  down  as  one, 
two,  three  and  four.     Now  for  the  first  exception,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  would  have  to  know  what  all  they  testified  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  read  their  testimony  over? 
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Mr.  Chace.  I  did  two  or  three  days  ago  but  I  can  not  recaU  all  of 
them  at  this  time. 

Mr»  Rakeb.  If  there  were  any  material  or  vital  question  they  set 
out  with  which  you  disagree  it  would  occur  to  you,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  m^ht  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  think  of  any  more  besides  those  you 
have  already  outlined  ?    If  so,  state  them. 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  those  you  have  named, 
the  conditions  as  represented  by  these  three  men  have  practically 
heretofore  existed  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  I 
want  to  say 

Mr.  Rakeb  (interrupting).  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Mr.  Chace,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  testimony  that 
you  referred  to,  given  by  Mr.  Combs,  as  found  on  page  3273  of  the 
record,  in  which  your  name  appeared  and  in  which  certain  charges 
were  made,  as  you  construed  coupling  your  name  with  them,  you 
wished  to  answer  that,  as  you  have  done  i 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  And,  in  the  second  place,  you  wished  to  tell  about 
this  chemist  that  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  all  been  gone  over. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Maybe  so,  in  a  way,  but  please  let  me  finish  this 
short  inquiry.  You  were  satisfied  with  the  chemist's  tests  as  he  made- 
them? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  heard  the  Question  asked  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  appeared  here  before  tnis  committee  about  the  labor  em- 

E loved  being  secured  from  the  ** slums."     Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
iodkin  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  wanted  to  answer 
his  testimony,  too  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 
•   Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  you  have  a  prettj^  good  class  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  do.  They  have  built  two  new  churches,  and,  as 
president  of  the  school  board,  we  allowed  them  to  hold  services  in  our 
schoolhouses  around. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Are  you  permitted  by  the  sugar  factories  to  employ 
check  men  at  the  weigh  stations  to  see  to  the  weighing  of  your  beets  } 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  In  Michigan  they  do  permit  that. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  he  said  they  did  in  Colorado,  too. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Did  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No;  I  think  1  said  a  tare  checker.  I  do  not  know  as 
that  is  embodied  in  the  contract,  either. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  It  is  not  in  the  contract  anywhere,  but  they  permit 
that  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  is  for  the  tare-check  man  and  for  the  chemist;  it  is 
embodied  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  you  know  whether  you  would  be  permitted  to 
have  a  check  weighman  to  see  about  the  weighing  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  weigh  your  beets  either  on  your  own  scales 
or  on  anybody  else's  scales  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  find  that  your  weights  agree  with  their 
weights,  generally  ? 

MT.  (JHACE.  Sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other.  I  have 
found  some  loads  weighed  more  than  they  gave  it  and  sometimes  lesg 
than  they  gave  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Generally  you  are  satisfied  with  their  weights  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  excuse  Mr- 
Chace,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY   ARBUCKJ.E   BROS. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  have  the  answer  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  in 
answer  to  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Fordnej,  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
the  same  will  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  done. 

New  York,  January  8,  1912, 
Hon.  F.  J.  Gabrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee  Under  House  Resolution  No,  157, 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  Cavor  of  December  13,  we  traniunit  herewith  a  schedule 
which  shows  the  following:  The  date  of  every  purchase  of  raw  sugar  made  by  us  (A 
and  after  January  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1911;  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  the 
sugar  was  produced;  thenumberof  pounds  covered  by  each  purchase;  the  dates  and 
number  of  pounds  of  every  delivery  thereof;  the  stock  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  July  1, 
1911,  and  tne  duty-paid  price  thereof  per  hundred  pounds;  the  amount  of  raw  sugar 
bought  at  July  1,  1911,  but  then  not  yet  delivered;  the  dates  and  number  of  pounda 
of  every  delivery  thereof;  the  name  of  the  country  where  produced;  the  duty-paid 
price  thereof. 

We  beg  to  report  also  as  follows: 

That  on  July  1,  1911,  our  total  stock  of  refined  su^ar  wherever  situate  was  approxi- 
mately 13,930,000  pounds,  or  say,  39,800  barrels.  Tne  exact  weight  can  not  be  stated 
because  our  refined  product  is  usually  weighed  only  as  shipped. 

That  on  July  1,  1911,  our  actual  bona  fide  sales  of  refined  sugar  not  yet  invoiced 
were  85,100  barrels— say,  the  equivalent  of  29,785,000  pounds,  averaged  at  350  pounds 
to  the  barrel. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  sales  last  mentioned,  our  actuid 
bona  fide  sales  of  refined  sugar  the  first  three. business  days  of  July  were  214,300  bar- 
rels, which  virtwdly  closed  out  our  entire  interest  in  raw  sugar  at  that  time.  These 
sales  were. made  in  the  belief  that  the  then  current  price  was  high  and  that  it  was 
well  to  sell  our  limit.  Our  observations,  we  think,  warrant  the  belief  that  the  other 
refijiere  entertained  the  same  opinion  and  generally  sold  against  their  stocks  of  raw 
as  largely  as  they  dared. 

In  the  list  of  sugars  purchased  but  not  yet  delivered  at  July  1  may  be  noted  a  pur- 
chase of  Philippine  su^is  for  which  the  price  has  not  been  stated.  This  is  because 
the  transaction  is  still  incomplete  and  final  cost  not  yet  fixed. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Arbuckle  BRoe. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorhf  m; 

Wm.  A.  Jamison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  partneii 

in  the  above-named  firm  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  signed  the  foregoing  statement;  thai 

said  statement  was  prepared  at  his  direction  and  under  his  supervision  from  the 

books  and  records  of  said  firm,  and  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowled^ 

and  belief. 

Wm.  A.  Jamison. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  January,  1912. 

Fred  K.  A.  Delatour, 
Notary  PuhliCy  151,  Kings  County,  N.  F. 
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Schedule  ofmgar  purchased  and  delivered. 

SUGAR   PURCHASED  FROM  JAN.  1,  1911.  TO  JULY  I,  1911. 


Date  of 

pur- 

cnase. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Jan.  10 
18 
18 
18 
20 
26 
2S 
31 
7 
7 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
-20 
23 
23 
27 
27 
28 
2S 
9 
9 
13 
13 
13 
13 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

Apr.  18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
24 
24 
24 
25 

May   31 

Juno     1 

i 

13 
13 
21 
21 
22 


Where  produced. 


I 


Cuba. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Porto  Rico. 

Cuba 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Porto  Rico. 

do 

Cuba 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Porto  Ric-o. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rioo. 

do 

Cuba 

do 

do 

do 

Porto  Rico. 

do 

Cuba 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  .do 

Porto  Rico 

Cuba 

. .  . . do 

Porto  Rioo 

Cuba 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  do 

do 

.  >  >  *  •  \ Iw  «  ■  *  •  • 

do 

. .  ..do 

Porto  Rico 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico. 

Cuba 

do 

■  *  •  •  •  \A\/  •  •  •  •  • 

Porto  Rleo 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 


Amount 
purchased. 


Pounds 
3,458,467 
1,751 
3, 162 
3,148 

474 
3, 137 
7,584 
4,881 

050 
3,302 
1,650 
1,553 
3,281 
4,416 

333 

956 
1,327 
1,635 
1,975 
3,148 
1.574 
1,574 
3,478 
1.524 
1.082 
0,517 
6,820 
3.490 
1.092 
1.565 
7,949 
3,294 
3.261 
8,200 
4,061 
2,500 
1.648 
1,647 
1,651 
7,753 
7.418 
1,647 
1,651 
1.250 
1.961 
3,417 
6.789 
2,534 
1.596 
2.287 
2.050 
5.399 
3.155 
6.096 
1,651 
1.653 
1.524 
3.253 
1.250 
3.794 
4  89o 
6,499 
2.625 
1.003 
4.ia3 
1.651 
4.662 


198 

143 

589 

300 

209 

498 

427 

693 

325 

033 

020 

800 

700 

250 

7i8 

316 

921 

143 

589 

295 

295 

060 

150 

465 

579 

000 

830 

725 

660 

626 

450 

505 

976 

000  < 

000 

734 

740 

163 

039 

620 

225 

163 

000 

581 

296 

000 

657 

924 

104 

177 

299 

458 

600 

163 

513 

150 

939 

000 

402 

OOQ 

103 

683 

603 

540 

068 

710 


1 

Price  deliv- 

Date of 
delivery. 

Amount 
delivered. 

ered  at 
refinery, 
including. 

Remarks. 

Pound*. 

actual  duty. 

Feb.     7 

3,449,658 

3.5987 

...do 

1,723,549 

3.4ai6 

Feb.  24 

3.121,128 

3.4905 

Feb.  14 

3,168,800 

3.4572 

Jan.    28 

472,481 

3.3136 

Feb.  28 

3,090,084 

3.4115 

Feb.  21 

7.537,577 

3.3999 

Feb.  28 

4,867,461 

3. 4575 

...do. 

940.310 

3.4558 

Feb.  23 

3,278,860 

3.4387 

7  bags  short. 

Feb.  27 

1,646.012 

Mar.     1 

1,644,652 

3.5689 

Mar.  24 

3,254,784 

Mar.  17 
Apr.  12 
Mar.     1 

4,441,721 
340,912 

3.  5473 

947,377 

3.6488 

Feb.  28 

1,305,703 

3. 6742 

..  .do. . .. 

l,610,7r.9 

78  bags  short. 

Mar.  22 

1.941.200 

Mar.   13 

3,164,841 

Mar.  27 

1,574.822 

3.6472 

Aor.  10 
Mar.  29 

1,582,426 

3.446,918 

3.5606 

18  bags  short. 

.  Mar.  16 

1,514,902 

3.r,384 

Mar.  15 

1,972.  *n 

3. 0914 

Mar.  22 

6,482,759 

3.  (i852 

5  ba^  short. 

,  Mar.  17 

6,811,068 

3.8U58 

9  baits  over. 

Apr.    3 
'  Mar.  29 
1  Apr.  12 
1  Mar.  20 

3,4.38.444 

3.7878 

1,097.447 
1,557.677 

1        3.7908 

15  bags  over. 

7,954,»i5 

3.7423 

Mar.  29 

3,279,796 

3.7050 

'    .do 

3,248.289 

3. 724;? 

'  Mar.  23 

8,294,159 

3.7058 

'  Apr.     1 
Mar.  21 

4,025,02(> 

.3.8480 

60  ba^  short. 

2,453.91ti 

;{.  825H 

177  bags  short. 

Apr.     6 

1,645.654 

3.  H288 

Apr.  17 
1  May    2 

l.(V44.676 
1.649,167 

}        3.  SS76 

3  bags  short. 

...do 

7,729,930 

3. 9379 

t  Apr.  11 

7,274.622 

3  9084 

1  Apr.  22 

l.(>42.112 

3.89.S6 

* 

,  Apr.     4 

1.612.250 

3  TWW 

1  Apr.  18 

1,247.468 

;{.  S8«X5 

Apr.   15 

1.9.36.659 

;i  *K>7 

Apr.  18 

3.404.144 

3. 9198 

May     7 

6.803.574  , 

3  94«0 

Apr.  26 

2.508  lS.<i 

Apr.  29 
May     4 

1.584  373 
2.245.824 

:j  <>4.s.") 

8  bags  short. 

May  19 

2.027.5H0 

May     9 

5.3.32.31.') 

1        3  <W>rt 

Mav  19 

.3.122.5.51 

May   12 

6.048.476 

3.7449 

June  16 

1.622  574 

3.9216 

May     6 

1.641.692 

3.9098 

May     1 

1.519.232 

.3.8654 

May   18 

3.2.54.203 

a.  8299 

2  bags  short. 

May     4 

1.25^^406 

3.9489 

June  13 

3,7:{7,581 

3.8121 

..do 

4.947.364 

.3.8755 

June    8 

6.4^5.296 

3.  7SI7 

June  13 

2.610.992 

3. 7325 

.  .do 

995. 173 

3  7855 

June  27 

4.088.529 

3.H840 

...do 

l.644.4:)6 

3.8961 

...do 

4.634.703 

3.  'J?* 
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Scheduk  ofntgar  purchased  and  delivered— Continued. 

SUGARS  DELIVERED  AT  REFINERY  AFTER  JULY  1. 


IMiteof 

pur-. 

chase. 


June  22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
52 
22 
22 
24 
27 
27 
27 
29 
29 
29 
29 


Where  produced. 


Cuba 

...do 

....do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do... 
Porto  Rico 

...do.... 
....do.... 

Cuba 

do 

Philippine 

'.'.'.'.do'.'.'.'. 
...do.... 

Cuba 

....do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 


Amount 
purchaaed. 


P&unds. 

2,451,595 
], 619, 110 
a,  023, 641 
2,361,837 
5,464,305 
8,147,472 
1,629,217 
6, 461, 1H7 
2,380,000 
1,827,750 
723,000 
8,247,433 
1,663,616 
6,68,5,600 
1,0^7,600 
965,978 
131,712 
2,529,937 
1,582,342 
1,582,342 
1,816,223 


62,890,897 


Date  of 
delivery. 


Aug.  10 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  22 

...do 

Aug.  24 
July  31 
Julv   15 

July  20 
Aug.  21 
July  13 
July  17 
July  20 
July  25 
Oct.  " 
...do 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July  31 
Aug.    2 


24 

23 
9 
9 
4 


Amount 
delivered. 


Pounds. 

2,416,583 
1,608,5&X) 
3,564,403 
2,327,304 
5,356,438 
8,063,132 
1,604,157 
6,445,275 
2,-371,192 
1.831,409 
717,788 
8,006,364 
1,631,736 
6,589,540 
1,081,587 
945,505 
134,240 
2,512,394 
1,572,606 
1,575,528 
1,813,748 


Price  deliv- 
ered at 
refinery, 
including 

actual  duty. 


Remarlcs. 


I       'J  7958  i/^  ''•8  ^®'^- 
>       iJ.79d»  i\4i  bags  short. 

{        I 


I 


3.9332 

3.9329 
3.7946 
3.9180 
3.9965 

o.  9090 
3.9707 


3.8370 


14bags4Lort. 
72  bags  short. 


1  bag  ^ort. 


>  Not  completed. 

Stock  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  July  1 pounds. .  21,044, 800 

Cost  of  same 3. 957 

Sugar  purchased  before  and  delivere  1  after  July  1 pounds . .  ♦52, 890, 897 

Sugar  on  hand  July  1 do. . . .  21,044, 800 

Total  interest  in  raw  sugar  July  1 do. . . .  s,l.  ftTi. 697 

TESTIMOlf  T  OF  MR.  W.  A.  HOEL. 


Witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  full  name  ? 
Mr.  HoEL.  W.  A.  Hoel. 
The  Chairman.  And  your  residence  ? 
Mr.  Hoel.  Stirling,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 
Mr.  Hoel.  Twelve  vears. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  Fort  Morgan  ? 
Mr.  Hoel.  I  think  about  48  miles. 
The  Chairman.  How  far  from  Longmont  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  something  like  100  or 
120  miles,  I  guess.     I  wouldn't  say  for  sure. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Engaged  in  farming  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  farming  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  anything  else  but  farming? 

Mr.  Hoel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  line  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  land  or  use  your  own  land  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  tend  my  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  year  you  had  how  many  acres  in  sugar 
beets  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Twenty-nine  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  That  is  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  own  160  acres,  but  there  is  only  100  acres  of  it  under 
irrigation. 

ine  Chairman.  How  many  beets  do  you  raise  per  acre  I 

Mr.  HoEL.  Fifteen  tons  per  acre  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  ^ood  deal  above  the  averajge,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  HoEL.  That  is  above  flie  average  of  the  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  above  the  average  for  the  whole  district  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  your  land  as  worth;  the  value 
of  it? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  could  have  sold  it  lots  of  times  for  $125  per  acre 
and  didn't  do  it.     That  is  a  fair  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fair  valuation  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  It  might  not  be  to  take  the  whole  160  acres,  but  it  would 
be  worth  $100  per  acre  clear  through,  with  the  dry  land  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  worth  $100  per  acre? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  a  fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  land  worth  which  you  have  devoted 
to  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  $125  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  irrigated  land. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  price  did  you  get  per  acre  for  these  15  tons 
of  beets,  or  what  did  you  average  last  year  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  $5.03  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  is  rather 
lower  than  the  average  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  along  a  few  days  after  we  began  the 
harvesting  of  our  beets  a  large  rain  which  started  our  beets  to  growing 
again,  ana  the  sugar  content  pushed  down  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  gross  return  per  acre  of  $75.45 1 

Mr.  IIoEL.  I  have  it  $75.88,  but  may  have  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  $5.03  per  ton? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^hairman.  And  15  tons  exactly  per  acre  is  the  amount  you 
gave  me.     Isn't  there  a  fraction  over  15  tons  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  a  right  small  fraction,  maybe. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  \\t11  take  your  figures. 

Mr.  HoEL.  $75.88  per  acre  gross  is  what  I  have  made  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  figured  the  amount  of  hand  labor,  teamwork, 
and  all,  $38.90. 

The  Chairman.  $38.90  per  acre  cost  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  HoEL.  It  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  distance  a  mau 
lives  from  the  dump. 

The  Chaibman.  but  they  are  your  figures  of  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibma;^.  Well,  without  going  into  all  of  the  details,  that 
leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $36.98  per  acre.  Take  from  that  6  per 
cent  on  a  valuation  of  $125  for  your  land,  which  is  $7.50  per  acre 
rental  value,  and  it  still  leaves  you  $29.48  net  per  acre.  Wliat  were 
beet  tOM  worth  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  $5  per  acre. 

The  CHAiBifAN.  Adding  the  $5  per  acre  for  tops,  gives  us  $34.48 
profit  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  think  that  a  little  bit  out  of  the  way.  Either  you  or  I 
have  made  a  mistake.  I  have  down  here  $75.88,  as  what  my  beets 
brought  me  an  acre.  The  tops  were  worth  $5  an  acre,  and  that  makes 
a  total  of  $80.88.  Deducting  $38.90  for  my  own  labor  and  the  hand- 
labor,  leaves  me  $41.98.  I  counted  my  taxes  and  interest  on  my  land 
at  about  $10  per  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  the  difference  between  you  and  me  seems  to  be 
that  you  counted  the  interest  on  yoiur  land  at  a  difTerent  percentage  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  a  Uttle  bit  higher  than  you  did,  and  then,  too, 
I  didn't  figure  down  to  the  fraction.  I  just  added  these  amounts  up 
on  this  memorandum,  not  taking  care  of  the  fractions,  and  it  made 
this. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  to  pay  taxes,  of  coiu^e,  as  all  good  people 
must  do,  especially  if  they  take  the  interest  in  their  Government  that 
they  should  take  and  want  to  dp  the  fair  thing. 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  have  to  take  out  your  taxes  if  you  have 
your  crops  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  A  man  must  pay  his  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  of 
his  land,  regardless  of  whether  he  raises  crops  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And,  exclusive  of  taxes,  my  figures  are  right  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  something  Uke  that. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  figured  that  after  paying  taxes  and 
allowing  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  your  land  you  had  a  net 
profit  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  About  $31.98. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  after  paying  interest  on  your  investment 
in  land  devoted  to  beet  culture,  and  taxes  on  the  assessed  valuation 
of  your  land,  hand  labor  and  all  other  labor,  water  rent,  and  so  on, 
you  had  a  net  return  of  $31.98  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir.  It  gave  me  about  $18.90  per  acre,  counting 
iny  own  labor  for  myself  for  cultivating  these  beets  and  hauling  them 
on^ut  for  the  hand  labor  \  paid  that  out  in  money. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  give  you  $18.90  for  your  own  labor  1 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  you  think  fair  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  return  on  the  money  invested, 
isn't  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  On  the  labor,  capital,  and  everything  involved? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  isn't  that  a  pretty  fair  profit,  Mr.  Hoel  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  would  call  it,  when  I  get  that  much  out  of  culti- 
vating an  acre  of  beets,  that  it  is  good  pay  for  doing  the  work  myself. 
I  had  the  team  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  farm  product  that  will 
pay  that  well  per  acre  f 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  it  hasn't  been  my  experience  there  in  Colorado  or 
anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  prices  beet  growing  is  about  the  most 
profitable  crop  in  the  pursuit  of  farming? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir;  taking  the  hail  and  freezes  and  everything  that 
we  have  to  contend  with.  I  had  my  beets  hailed  out  one  day  on  the 
12th  day  of  June,  all  ruined,  and  I  planted  them  again  on  the  19th  or 
20th  of  June,  and  I  got 

The  Chairman  (interrupting) .  You  need  not  go  into  all  those 
details.     You  think  you  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  more? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Oh,  of  course,  it  is  quite  natural  for  us  in  this  world  to 
want  all  we  can  get,  but 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  sell  for  as  much  as  you  can  get  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  But  the  way  thmgs  are  now  I  am  satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  us  see  aoout  that  point.  Have  you  figured 
on  the  percentage  that  the  sugar  factory  makes  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  are  satisfied  with  things  the 
way  they  are  now  is  it  not  because  you  feel  that  if  you  got  mto  a 
wrangle,  to  use  a  plain  everyday  expression,  like  two  dogs  fighting 
over  a  bone,  a  third  one  might  come  along  and  take  it  all  away  1 
Did  that  thought  have  anythmg  to  do  with  your  satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  No,  I  don't  faiow  as  it  has.  This  is  a  pretty  good  profit 
for  a  crop  of  any  kind,  whosoever  it  is  or  whatever  it  is,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  And  when  one  is  satisfied  I  think  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  idea  I  have  stated  influence  vou,  or 
does  it  in  any  manner  account  for  your  satisfaction,  that  prooably  if 
you  get  into  a  row,  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concemea,  with  the 
sugar-beet  fjft*tories,  the  whole  thing  may  have  a  bad  efl'ect  upon  the 
tariff  and  hurt  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  thing^  remain  just  as  they  are 
now.     We  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  answer  my  question  that  I  asked  you, 
please.  Has  that  idea  entered  into  your  calculations;  is  that  one  of 
the  arguments  being  made  to  the  sugar-beet  farmers  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  really  it  is;  yes,  sir.  But  we  haven't  argued  any- 
thing about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  sentiment? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  you  got  to  fussing  about  this  division  of 
profits  between  the  sugar-beet  growers  and  the  sugar  factories  the 
tariff  might  be  lowered  and  hurt  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  thought  you  would  tell  me  frankly 
about  that.     Do  vou  represent  any  organization  in  coming  here? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  the  Stirling  Real  Estate  Exchange  sent  me  here 
to  tell  the  truth  about  this  sugar-beet  matter  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  pajnng  your  expenses? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Stirling  Real  Estate  Exchange? 

Mr.  HoEL.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  real  estate  men  there,  prao* 
tically. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  association  of  the  real  estate  dealers? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  W^ho  belongs  to  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  but  a  few  of  their  names. 
They  are 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  I  don't  care  anything  about  their 
names.     How  many  people  are  in  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  town  is  Sterling  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Something  over  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  organization  of  real  estate  dealers  or 
merchants  or  what  i 

Mr.  HoEL.  Real  estate  dealers,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Real  estate  dealers  only  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  not  more  than  12  or  15  real  estate  deal* 
ers  in  a  town  of  that  size  ? 

I^Ir.  HoEL.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  are  more  than  that 
number. 

The  Chairman.  About  20,  then? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  guess  at  the  number^ 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Those  20    men,  who  are  real   estate  dealers  in 
Sterling,  sent  you  here  to  Washington  to  present  the  farmers '  view  f 

Mr.  HoEL.   1  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  picked  you  out  to  come? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  the  real  estate  exchange  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
as  a  representative  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  mesting  of  the  farmers  to  consult 
over  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Well,  they  called  one  and  wanted  the  farmers  to  come 
in  but  it  was  so  snowv  and  bad  that  the  farmers  did  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  WKat  was  the  particular  occasion  for  the  real 
estate  exchange  doing  this  ? 

Ml.  HoEL.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  beet  growers  ? 

Mr.  HoEi..  No,  sii. 

The  Chairman.  And  aie,not  farmers? 

Mr.  HoBL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  theii  interest  in  this  beet-sugar  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Well,  I  suppose  they  were,  interested  in  seeing  things 
remain  just  as  they  are — this  matter  left  alone. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN.  Their  idea  was  to  keep  everything  smooth  and 
lovely  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  agreement  and  accord  * 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Harmonious,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sn*. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  testimony  given  before 
this  committee  that  had  anything  to  do  with  your  coining  here  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  us  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  suppose  the  testimony  of  some  of  those  others  did. 

The  Chairman.  Those  representatives  of  the  farmers'  union  stirred 
your  people  up  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  studied  their  testimony?  ' 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  have  read  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  it  all? 

Mr.  HoEL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  facts  which  you  have  given  us  about 
what  it  cost  you  to  produce  a  ton  of  beets,  or,  that  is,  what  it  cost 
you  to  farm  an  acre  of  beets,  and  what  you  got  out  of  them,  and  about 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  out  there  in  Colorado,  and  their 
interest  in  seeing  nothing  done  about  the  tariff  to  disturb  them,  is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  had  American  labor 
tend  my  beets  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  hand  labor? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  rule,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  want  to  add  that  the  same  American 
labor  will  tend  mine  another  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  the  bulk  of  the  handwork  performed  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  in  sugar-beet  culture  is  by  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Foreigners  brought  out  to  the  farms  under  contract 
from  the  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  they  may  have  come  from  the  large  cities  in  the 
first  place;  yes,  sir;  but  in  our  place  we  have  no  trouble  at  all.  All 
the  farmers  generally  get  their  own  help,  and  there  are  plenty  of  help 
live  right  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  the  help  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Plenty  live  right  there,  and  in  the  summer  time  they  go 
out  and  live  on  a  man's  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  Pollocks,  Mexicans,  negroes 

Mr.  HoEL  (interrupting).  We  have  no  negroes  at  all.  They  are 
mostly  Russians,  Japs,  or  German  people. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  American  citizens,  those  people  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  of  course  a  good  many  of  them,  I  suppose,  are  not 
naturalized  yet.  I  mean  that  their  naturalization  papers  have  not 
been  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  foreigners  ? 
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Mr.  IIoEL.  The  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  the  bulk  of  the  handwork  in  the  augar- 
foeet  culture ! 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  conditions  on  your  farm  are  the  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  exception. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  care  to  add  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  part  of  the  testimony  of 
any  one  of  those  three  witnesses,  viz,  Messrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  or 
Bodkin,  of  which  complaint  is  made  by  you  that  you  want  to  correct 
except  what  you  have  done  already  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  No  more  than  what  1  have  done  already. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  wish  to 
ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Mr.  Hoel,  these 
figures  as  to  the  amounts  that  you  got  for  your  beets  of  course  you 
got  from  your  reports  received  from  the  sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  jou  averaged  it  at  $75.88  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir;  not  counting  S5  per  acre  for  the  tops. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  a  statement  from  each  load  you  took  to  the 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  For  every  load  we  take  there  we  get  a  statement.  We 
keep  the  weight  ticket  for  every  load,  and  every  month  the  factory 
sends  us  a  statement  for  the  number  of  loads  of  beets  we  hauled. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  get  your  weigh  ticket  at  the  time  the  load  is 
delivered  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  get  a  statement  showing 
the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  plowing,  seed,  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  handwork,  and  harvesting  you  have  made  up  since 
you  were  asked  to  come  here  as  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  always  had  it  in  my  mind  and  knew 
what  it  was,  generally,  just  as  it  is  on  this  Uttle  memorandum. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand;  we  always  have  these  things  in  our 
mind,  but  sometimes  do  not  definitely  fix  them  there.  You  people 
got  together  and  came  on  here  and  while  coming  on  here  you  figured 
up  about  what  it  cost  to  raise  these  beets.  You  have  never  taken 
your  farm  and  figured  out  as  you  went  along  what  it  cost  you  to  do 
this  work  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  I  do  not  keep  a  record  of  every  da^^'s  work  as  I  go 
along,  but  I  know  what  it  costs  me  to  plow  an  acre  of  land,  and 
what  I  can  plant  in  a  day,  and  what  beets  I  can  cultivate  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  how  much  money  you 
have  made  each  year  from  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  I  don't  keep  any  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  just  like  the  rest  of  the  farmers  who  are  not 
hiring  a  great  many  men — ^you  put  in  so  much  money  and  take  out 
so  much  for  the  work,  and  tnen  when  you  get  to  talking  about  it  you 
figure  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  you  did  here  ? 
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Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  All  right,  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  So  far  as  the  Question  of  whether  or  not  your  labor 
is  naturalized,  the  men  that  worK  on  your  place,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  seen  their  naturalization  papers  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  they  are  American  citizens^ 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  I  mean  the  Japs  tnat  you  spoke  of  more 
specially. 

Mr.  HoEL.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  my  hand 
labor  this  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No;  I  meant  your  own  hand  labor  and  that  of  the 
average  man  in  the  beet  fields  as  well. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  He  testified  that  his  people  were  Americans,  while 
the  others  were  mostly  foreigners. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  I  didn't  understand  that.  I  suppose  that  the 
interest  the  real  estate  men  have  in  sending  you  here  is  to  see  that  the 
value  of  the  farm  lands  in  that  vicinity  keep  up  to  the  present  stand- 
ard, or  increased  if  possible,  because  they  are  in  that  business,  and 
believe  that  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  enhances  the  value  of  all  that 
pi:operty  in  the  farming  districts,  and  if  that  is  true,  it  also  enhances 
the  value  of  city  property  as  well  ? 

Mr.  IIoEL.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  real  estate  men 
were  interested  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was  no  organization  of  the  farmers 
to  get  together  and  do  anything. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  as 
to  the  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  ?  Do  you  think 
he  is  right  or  wrong  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  is  the  situation  up  there  where 
Mr.  Bodkin  lives,  but  I  know  what  is  the  case  down  where  I  live. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  He  said  when  the  farmers  needed  labor  to  raise 
beets  they  went  to  the  sugar  company  and  the  company  sent  men  to 
the  slums  and  there  employed  help  and  sent  the  help  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  IIoEL.  1  can  only  answer  for  myself  and  our  country  at  Stirling, 
and  I  haven't  had  to  have  help  once  from  the  sugar  company. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  the  labor  in  your  sugar  fields  the  average  class  of 
farm  labor? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Not  always.  A  good  many  are  Russians  that  have 
only  been  here  a  few  years,  and  you  couldn't  put  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  Americans. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  When  they  become  citizens  do  they  make  good 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  They  are  good.  I  have  two  Russian  neighboi*s  who 
have  been  over  here  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  both  bought  farms 
adjoining  me  this  spring;  one  of  240  acres  and  one  of  160  acres  that 
adjoins  me.     They  were  beet  hoers  at  one  time. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  farmers  in  your  vicinity  are  generally  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  you  receive,  and  the  price  you  get  for  your  beets^ 
and  you  want  to  be  left  alone? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  siV;  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  any  legislation  here  were  to  injure  the  industry 
80  as  to  lower  the  value  of  your  product  you  wish  to  protest  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  We  woula  like  to  see  things  remain  so  we  may 
have  a  fair  price, for  our  beets;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  be  wholly  immaterial  to  you  farmers  how 
much  the  suear  factory  made  under  present  conditions  so  long  as 
they  let  you  alone  to  make  as  much  as  is  designated  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other. Questions  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Hoel,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  A.  L.  GIBSON. 

Witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairma'n. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  full  name? 

Mr.  Gibson.  A.  L.  Gibson,  and  I  might  say,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Gibson. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  vour  residence? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Longmont,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Since  1886. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  James  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  know  the  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  be  five  or  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakan? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  the  morning  I  left  Longmont. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  a  farmer.  That  is  mv  business  entirelv,  I 
would  say.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  outside  line  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  might  have  some  interests  in  stock  or 
something  like  that  in  some  concerns,  but  I  have  no  other  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sugar  stock? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cultivate  beets  yourself  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  don't  have  time  to  cultivate  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cultivate  them  on  vour  land  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  it  done? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  go  in  partnership  with  my  tenant.  I  have  three 
different  places  wliere  I  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  system  do  you  adopts 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  a  place  right  near  Longmont,  practically 
adjoining  longmont.  That  is,  the  acreage  of  small  tracts  of  land 
adjoin  my  place,  and  that  is  the  particular  place  I  will  give  you 
iniormation  about,  and  then  tell  you  about  the  rest  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Gibson.  The  others  I  rent  and  thev  take  care  of*  their  own 
beets.  At  this  particular  place  I  furnished  the  land,  the  water,  the 
seed,  and  pay  $10  on  the  hand  labor.  The  tenant  has  got  to  furnish 
all  the  teams  and  all  the  machinery  with  which  to  dp  the  work.  He 
prepares  the  groimd,  getting  it  into  shape,  plants  the  beets,  cultivates 
them,  irrigates  them,  pulls  them,  and  delivers  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  divide? 

Mr.  Gibson.  One-half. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  system  what  do  you  realize  per  acre 
net  on  the  land,  not  allowing  for  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.     I  have  raised 
as  high  as  something  like  17  tons  per  acre,  and  as  low  as  10  tons;  some 
800  pounds  per  acre. 
'  The  Chairman.  What  would  it  average? 

Mr.  Gibson.  As  to  the  average  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  figures  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  give  you  in  detail  right  up  to  the  cent,  if  that  is 
what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  For  last  year? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  suppose  you  do. 

Mr.  Gibson    If  you  will  let  me  refer  to  my  notes  ? 

The  Chairman. 'Do  you  mean  this  year? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  mean  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.  Refresh  your  memory  from  that 
memorandum  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  take  mine  as  the  first  part  of  it.  That  is,  the 
taxes  were  $1.07  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  The  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  taxes  on  my  property.  I 
divide  the  taxes  on  the  whole  place. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  expense  for  my  part  is  as  follows: 

Per  acre. 

faxes $1.07 

Water 53 

Seed 2.00 

Hand  labor  (my  portion) 10. 00 

Total 13.60 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  realize  from  those  beets,  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  got  for  them  $3,157.28. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  For  50  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  your  part  of  the  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  got  half  of  the  oeets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  half  of  the  tops? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  tops  are  left  on  the  place  and  we  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  get  half  of  the  tops  in  that  way,  or 
how  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  we  just  feed  them  to  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  and  your  tenant  own  the  cattle  together, 
or  are  they  your  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  we  own  the  cattle  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  way  you  get  half  of  the  tops! 
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Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Or,  I  might  go  back  of  that  and  say  that  I 
furnish  the  beet  tops  and  he  does  the  work,  and  we  divide  half  of  the 
profits  in  the  cattle.  We  may  go  in  a  hole  on  the  cattle,  but  I  can 
not  tellyou  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  have  a  one-half  interest  in  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  therefore  you  get  half  of  the  beet  tops  in  their 
being  fed  to  the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  $63.14  per  acre? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.^ 

The  Chairman.  What  are  half  of  the  beet  tops  worth  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  said  $5  per  acre,  but  that  is  a -question 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Do  you  think  that  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  think  that  a  fair  price.  I  would  say  that  is 
all  right.  I  don't  know  that  anybody  got  $5  per  acre  for  them, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  is  what  they  are  worth  to  feed  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  total  of  $65.64  if  you  add 
$2.50  for  your  half  of  the  beet  tops? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  for  your  investment  and  use 
of  the  land  ?  .  '       .         .  . 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  land  worth? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  paid  for  it 
in  1899,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  land  adjoining  me  sold  for  in  blocks 
of  5  and  10  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  take  all  those  things  into  consideration 
and  give  me  your  opinion,  because  all  values-  are  matters  of  opinion. 
Just  give  me  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  this  way:  I  know  one  piece  of 
land  that  sold  for  $15,000,  80  acres.  And  20  acres  adjoining  me  sold 
for  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  nearly  as  fine  land  as  Bodkin's.  I 
understood  one  of  you  gentlemen  to  say  that  he  utterly  disputed 
there  being  any  such  land. 

Mr,  Gibson.  Those  are  5  and  10  acre  tracts  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  Your  land  adjoins  the  city? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bodkin's  did,  too? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  about  Bodkin,  if  you  want  me  to. 

The  Chairman.  Your  land  is  worth  about  what  Bodkin  put  as  a 
value  on  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  figures  show  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  presume  so,  but  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  value  of  your  land 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  this  man  sold  his  place  of  80  acres  near  me  for 
$15,000,  and  mine  being  right  at  it,  it  ought  to  be  worth  a  price  of  $200 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  town? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  a  mile  from  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Gibson.  From  my  town,  10  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  from  town  is  about  how  far? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Tlie  little  city  is  on  the  comer  and  there  is  a  quarter 
section  of  land  between  me  and  the  city. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  quarter  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  and  his  40  acres  come  next. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  town? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  just  a  little  burg. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  town? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  mile  from  your  city? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  from  this  Uttle  city. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  land  in  your  opinion  is  worth  about 
S200  per  acre,  and  Bodkin  said  his  land  was  worth  $250  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gibson,  I  believe  that  was  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman,  Well  now,  that  showed  a  gross  proceeds  of  S65.64 
per  acre  per  year  from  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  didn't  inVest  but  how  much? 

Mr.  Gibson.  $13.60,  but  I  have  to  furnish  the  land  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  $65.64  you  put  out  $13.60? 

Mr.  Gibson.  $13.60  and  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  This  $63.14  is  vour  one-half  interest  in  the  whole 
thing? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  the  whole  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
50  acres  was  $3,157.28,  and  my  half  of  it  would  be  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  your  half,  but  that  is  the 
whole  business  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Take  one-half  of  that  and  you  will  get  my 
part. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $31.57  per  acre  that  you  get? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  $3,157.28  was  your  half  of  the 
gross  proceeds  from  the  50  acres  ? 

Mr.  (iibson.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  whole  amount  received. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  $31.57  and  add  the  $2.50  for  one- 
half  the  tops,  and  it  makes  $34.07.  Then  deduct  the  $13.60,  which 
you  expended,  and  you  have  $20.47  net? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  alreadv  counted  vour  taxes  into  that 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  And  if  you  figure  your  land  as  worth  $200  per 
acre,  6  per  cent  on  that  would  be  $12  to  come  off  from  that  $20.47? 

Mr.  (iiBSON.  Yes,  sir;  leaving  $8.47. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  without  doing  anything  but  furnish  a  little 
money,  you  didn't  do  any  work? 

Mr!  Gibson.  Xo,  sir;  out  there  was  hardlv  a  dav  but  what  I 
oversaw  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $20.47  for  your  land  without  doing  any- 
thing ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  how  does  the  tenant  come  out? 
Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.     He  charges  up — 

Peraore. 

Plowing $2. 50 

Harrowing 25 

Leveling 25 

Drilling 50 

Cultivating 1. 55 

Ditching 1. 05 

Irrigating 1. 50 

Plowing  out 2. 50 

Delivery,  at  30  cents  per  ton 3. 24 

Hand  labor 9. 00 

Total 22. 34 

The  Chairman.  Back  there  about  the  delivery;  how  many  tons  to 
the  acre  were  there  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Ten  tons  and  817  pounds,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  next  item  was? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  has  to  pay  for  the  topping  and  pulling. 

The  Chairman.  I  thougnt  that  was  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  was  nand  labor,  but  I  paid  the  first  part  and  he 
])ays  the  next.     It  is  $9  that  he  pays. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  paid  one-half  of  that? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  was  the  origmal  contract,  but  this  year  we  had 
two  different  contracts.  The  Russians  or  Germans  left  and  went  to 
Denver,  and  we  had  another  contractor  to  take  the  topping  and 
pulling. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  foreigners  come  out  from  Denver  to  do 
the  hand  work  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  they  came  from  to  do  our 
hand  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  every  item? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Unless  you  are  going  to  put  in  $2.50  for  his  one-half 
of  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  to  understand  his  expenses  first. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  makes  $22.34. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  one-half  of  the  proceeds? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  same  as  mine. 

The  Chairman.  $31.57  per  acre  plus  $2.50  for  tops  makes  $34.07, 
and  deducting  the  tenant's  expenses  leaves  him  $11.73  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  $11.73 
per  acre  which  the  tenant  gets  and  the  $20.47  which  I  get  is  what  I 
am  allowed  for  the  land;  or,  taking  off  $12  for  the  land,  leaves  me 
$8.47.     Wouldn^t  that  be  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  figuring  it,  I  don't 
think;  becailse  this  is  this  tenant's  business  all  the  time,  and  you 
come  only  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  am  there  quite  often. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  clear  gain  to  you  while  the  tneant  has  to 
keep  his  family  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Every  item  of  work  he  has  performed  he  has  been 
paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  draw  our  own  deductions  from 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Gibson.  All  right. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  figure  the  tenant's 
wages  as  so  much,  and  in  addition  he  gets  $11.73  per  acre  profit,  over 
and  above  his  labor  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  tenant  charges  in  his  own  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  I  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  he  makes  this  profit  of  $11.73  per  acre  '4 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  you  want  to  know  what  my  per- 
centage is  this  year  i 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  can  figure  tliat  for  ourselves,  though  we 
may  not  figure  it  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  mean  the  sugar  content  of  my  beets,  how  much  per 
ton  I  get  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  gave  us  that  just  now? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  averaged  $6.31  per  ton  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  or  sugar 
purity  was  there  in  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  give  you  the  sugar  company's  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  schedule  all  right. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  show  it  to  you  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  already  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  your  figures  so  much  for  12  per  cent  and  an 
increase  of  33 J  cents  or  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Mine  is  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  sent  me  a  slip  for  the  different  percentages  of 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  for  all  of  the  beets  on  tliat  . 
tract  of  50  acres  ?  . 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  $6.31  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  amounted  to  the  figure  which  you  gave, 
$3,157.28? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  Uttle  better  than  17  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anv  other  particular  matter  that  you 
wanted  to  go  into  that  T  haven  t  asked  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  something  that  I  either  want  vou 
to  ask  me  about  or  let  me  ask  you  about,  and  I  don't  know  whicn  it 
should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  better  tell  us  about  it  as  we  are  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Gibson.  These  are  my  credentials: 

LoNGMONT  Commercial  Association, 

Longniont,  Colo.,  January  6,  191  J. 

(^hairman  of  the  special  committee  investigation  of  the  american  sugar 
Refining  Co.  and  Others: 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Longmont  Com- 
mercial Asswiation  neld  January  5,  1912,  the  board  appointed  Mr.  A.  L.  Gibson  to 
represent  this  association  before  your  honorable  body. 

As  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  farmer  of  great  experience  and  a  man  highly  thought  of  in  this 
community,  we  believe  that  he  is  amply  able  to  give  testimony  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  your  committee,  and  all  courtesy  extended  to  him  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  this  association. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  V.  R.  Pknnock,  President. 

Clifford  Davis,  Secretary. 
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Th«  Chaibman.  I  (lid  overlook  that.  What  interest  did  you  come 
here  to  represent  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  shows  there,  the  Lon^mont  Commercial  Association. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that,  a  business  men's  organization  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  composed  of  the  business  men  and 
farmers. 

The  Chaibman.  Composed  of  business  men  and  farmers? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmers  are  interested  just  as  much  as 
others  in  the  conditions  existing  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  Longmont  about  8,000  or  10.000  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  they  have  about  5,000  inhaoitants. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  selected  you  to  come  out  and  make  these 
representations  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^haibman.  And  they  pay  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  pav  my  expenses. 

The  Chaibman.  They  do  that? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  their  particular  interest  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Gibson.  To  show  the  conoitions  there.  They  think  the  beet 
industry  a  good  industry,  one  of  the  best  they  have. 

The  Chaibman.  To  snow  their  interest  in  that  industry  and  their 
support  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there,  any  particular  occasion  why  they 
wanted  you  to  come  here  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  had  a  meeting,  and  I  tliink  they  read  tliat  night 
some  evidence  from  Mr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Dakan. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  wanted  you  to  come  and  contradict 
some  parts  of  their  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  contradicted  all  parts  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Combs,  Mr.  Bodkm,  and  Mr.  Dakan  that  you  wanted  to  con- 
tradict, or  is  there  anything  further  that  you  can  think  of  that  you 
specially  want  to  talk  to  us  about  that  I  have  not  asked  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  read  their  evidence? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Part  of  it,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  saw  some  of  it  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  Chaibman.  Extracts  were  published  in  your  papers  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  read  all  of  their  evidence  given  at  our 
hearings  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  it. 
/•  The  Chaibman.  Have  you  read  some  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  now  any  particular  part  of  it  that  you 
want  to  teU  us  about;  any  specific  thing  they  said  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  them  about;  if  so,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  yes;  I  want  to  contradict  Mr.  Bodkin's  evidence 
so  far  as  our  beet  help  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  contradicting  him  in  tenns  or  just  on 
substantial  facts  stated  oy  him  to  this  committee  that  the  labor  that 
perfonned  the  handwork  were  brought  out  on  contracts  from  the  big 
cities.     Is  that  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  said  from  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  just  terms  used. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  he  was  very  positive  and  explicit  in  his  statement  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  change  my  question.  Is  it  true  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  that  do  this  farm  handwork  are  foreigners 
that  are  brought  from  the  poorer  quarters,  to  use  a  less  offensive 
term;  is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  false,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
reasons  for  my  view.  My  understanding  is  that  the  labor  that  came 
there  came  from  Nebraska,  and 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Didn't  you  say  something  just  now 
about  bringing  people  from  Denver,  or  j'^our  own  people  going  back 
to  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  ones  that  we  hired. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  great  city  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  call  it  a  fairly  good  sized  city. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  great  western  cities  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  your  experience  corroborates  what  he 
said  about  that? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  they  go  to  the  slums  for  them;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  confining  your  fault-finding  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "slums"  more  than  to  anything  else.  That  may 
have  been  oratorical;  I  don't  know.  What  else  are  you  finding  fault 
with  except  the  use  of  the  word  '* slums'' ?  Those  people  are  the 
poorer  people  ? 

Mr.  UiBSON.  Yes,  sir;  thej  are  a  laboring  class  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city  when  they 
go  back  to  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Gibson,     i  es,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  live  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
if  they  went  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  live  in  what  is,  in  common  vernacular^ 
called  the  '^slums''? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  siippose  that  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  such  an  out- 
rageous lie,  if  that  is  tnie  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  such  an  outrageous  lie. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  false  then?  You  say  that  it  is  false, 
and  yet  in  your  own  testimony  you  admit  that  it  is  true;  why  is  his 
statement  false? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Whv,  I  don't  think  that  thev  all  come  from  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  He  didn't  sav  that  thev  all  came  from  Denver,  as 
I  remember  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  wish  to  say,  as  for  my  help,  I  never  went  outside  of 
the  city,  or  outside  of  my  place  to  get  any  nelp  that  came  there. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  came  from  Denver? 
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Mr.  (tibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  from  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  thev  come  there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Usually  in  the  spring,  when  we  got  out  our  contracts, 
thev  come  and  look  over  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  They  came  out  from  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  work  in  the  beet  fields  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  go  back  to  Denver  when  the  work  is  over? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  did  in  my  case. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  what  respect  has  Mr.  Bodkin  falsely  rep- 
resented the  situation  to  this  committee  ?  Do  you  just  object  to  his 
use  of  the  word  ''slums"  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  say  that  these  people  live  in  the 
finer  quarter  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  no;  they  are  the  working  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  living  in  what  is  commonljr  called  *'the 
slums''  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  other  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Perhaps  so,  but  the  ones  that  took  our  contract  last 
were  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

^Ir.  Gibson.  Ths  ones  that  took  the  contract  to  pull  our  beets  last 
were  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  thev  come  from? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Loi^?mont. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  them  as  white  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  don't  Enow  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  myself  and  am  simply 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Thev  came  from  New  Mtoico. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  people  of  our  blood  and  color  I 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  they  are  as  dark  as  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  different  race  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  Uve  in  the  poorer  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  quarter  of  their  own  down  in  the 
south  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  are  people  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  University  of  Colorado, 
which  possibly  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  on  the  proposition  stated  by  Mr.  Bod- 
kin that  he  could  not  get  the  University  of  Colorado  to  analyze  his 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that. 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  just  read  the  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

University  op  Colokado, 

Boulder,  Colo.,  Janvary  S,  1 91  J. 
Mr.  Clifford  Davis,  . 

Secretary  Longmont  Commercial  Asiodation, 

Longmontj  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  the  matter  of  chemical  analyses.  The  university,  as  such,  does  not  make  chemical 
analyses  for  the  public;  it  has  not  extra  funds  and  teaching  force  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  regents  do  allow  certain  departments  to  do  expert  work  on  their 
own' account  to  a  limited  extent,  provided  this  work  does  not  interfere  witibi  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  departments.  In  accord  with  this  general  practice,  Dr.  Ekeley,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  made  an  analysis  of  beets  for  certain  parties,  and  offered  to  make 
further  tests,  of  course,  under  the  conditions,  at  a  certain  c6st  for  the  service.  Any 
charges  or  implications  that  may  have  been  made  not  in  accord  with  this  statement  I 
believe  to  be  incoEneci. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  H.  Bakbr. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  anything  about  whether  Mr.  Bod- 
kin went  there  and  tried  to  get  that  analysis  made  or  not,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  contradict  his  evidence  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  no  further  than  this  letter  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  do  not  know  about.  You  are  only  stat- 
ing what  you  know  about  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  This  evidence  was  gotten  by  the  Longmont 
Commercial  Association,  as  you  will  see  the  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  is  addressed  to  the  secretai^  of  th« 
Longmont  Commercial  Association. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  say  anything  in  that  letter  about  Mr. 
Bodkin? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  No,  sir;  not  directly,  but  say  anybody, 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  have  to  adjourn,  as  the  hour  has 
arrived,  but  will  conclude  with  your  testimony  to-morrow^  morning. 

And,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Friday,  January  12,  1912. 
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The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MR.  A.  L.  GIBSON— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  believe  yesterday,  when  the  com- 
mittee adjourned,  we  were  discussing  the  labor  question,  and  the 
chairman  had  asked  you  to  point  out  specificallv  not  so  much  the 
conclusions,  as  about  which  you  differed  from  Mr.  Bodkin  and  the 
other  witnesses  about  whose  testimony  vou  complain,  but  the  precise 
facts  which  you  say  they  have  not  fairly  representea  to  the  commit- 
tee.   Can  you  give  us  anything  further  on  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  I  took  his  testimony  home  and  looked  it  over 
as  well  as  I  could  last  evening,  and  I  want  to  deny  some  of  the 
charges  which  he  makes — that  is,  I  want  to  deny  the  charge  made 
against  the  University  of  Colorado  as  not  being  true  about  making 
those  tests. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  tests  by  the  University  of 
Colorado — ^that  they  had  refused  to  make  the  tests! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  as  shown  by  the  letter  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  has  gone  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  its  contents? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  read  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  did  not  deny  that  Mr.  Bodkin  had 
made  an  application  to  them  and  had  been  refused? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  simply  undertook  to  state  the  policy  of  the 
university  in  general  terms! 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  they  would  make  the  tests. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  your  own  knowledge  you  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  truth  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  this  evidence  was  got  for  me  by  the  Commer- 
cial Club.  . 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  a  letter  which  the  university  has 
written  in  defense  of  its  own  policy  and  practices?  You  know  noth- 
ing of  your  own  knowledge  about  the  facts  stated  therein? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

aeer 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  refer  to? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  wish  to  deny  the  testimony  about  our  cheap  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  on  what  page  of  the  record 
that  is? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember.  Twenty  dollars  an  acre 
is  a  pretty  good  price  for  labor  when  a  whole  family  can  make  from 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day. 

The  Chaibhan.  Did  those  witnesses  say  anything  about  cheap 
labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  that  they  got  the  cheap  labor  from  the  slums. 

The  Chahiman.  We  went  over  that  before. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  said  it  was  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  F(»tDNEY.  He  stated  it  was  $2-a-day  labor,  and  that  you  had 
to  '^  go  some  "  to  get  labor  as  cheap  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibson,  is  that  cheap  labor  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  consider  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  language  of  his  do  you  take  exception 
to  ?    We  went  over  the  slums  matter  niUy  yesteirday. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  told  me  what  it  is  about  the  labor 
situation  you  take  exception  to. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  he  thought 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  he  thought,  but 
what  he  testified  to. 

Mx.  Gxbson.  That  the  help  was  gotten  from  the  slums.  I  do  not 
consider  them  slums. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  that  fuU^.  You  stated  you  brought 
your  people  from  Denver  and  that  they  lived  in  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  larger  cities,  and  that  you  did  not  consider  them  slums.  I 
do  not  care  anything  at  all  about  the  difference. 

Mr.  Gibson.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  specific  statement  he  made  you 
want  to  give  us  further  light  ont 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  sav  I  do  not  think  his  land  is  worth  $250 
an  acre,  for  the  reason  that  land  in  Colorado  has  got  to  have  a  good 
water  right  before  it  is  worth  $250  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  examine  his  testimony  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  said  his  land  was  good 
irrigated  land  ? 

]£r.  Gibson.  It  ought  to  be  if  he  values  it  at  $250,  and  he  had  to 
hire  water  to  irrigate  his  beets. . 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  hire  water,  did  he? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  he  simply  charged  up  what  the  water 
would  have  cost  him  if  he  hired  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  you  will  find  he  hired  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  had  the  impression  there  was  not  any  beet  land  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  except  irrigated  land. 

Mr.  Gibson.  There  may  be  some  dry  lands  above  ditches. 

Mr.  Malbf.  Is  that  beet  land? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  beet  land.  I  said  my  understand- 
ing was  that  there  was  not  any  beet  culture  except  in  irrigated  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  GroaoN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Bodkin's  state- 
ment on  that  subject : 

Mr.  Bodkin.  To  start  witb,  you  have  got  to  have  the  land.  That  rents,  in  our 
neighborhood,  for  |20  cash  rent  per  acre. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  are  going  now  on  a  cash  basis? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  land  worth? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  my  field  I  have  been  offered  $250  an  acre. 

You  do  not  deny  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  GiBSOK.  I  do  not  deny  he  was  offered  that. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

But  beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  Just  as  well,  which  would  be  wortli 
only  $150  an  acre.    Of  course,  that  is  way  out. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  this  $250  land  would  you  have  a  water  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course:  and  this  cheaper  land  would,  too;  but  I  have  other 
improvements  and  other  things  on  my  land,  and  it  is  closer  to  town.  I  am  say- 
ing that  sugar  beets  would  grow  away  out  from  tow^n  on  unimproved  ground 
which  could  be  had  for  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  By  improvements,  you  mean  buildings? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  HxNDS.  You  mean  buildings,  and  not  improvements  of  the  ground  itself, 
as  by  fertilization? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  improvements  and  a  desirable  place  to  live;  that  is  what 
I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  The  $250  land  is  land  that  \&  fenced  and  has  been  plowed  and  has 
sufficient  houses  and  grounds  and  all  sufficient  farm  buildings  on  it  to  run  a 
place  that' would  make  it  convenient. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  close  to  the  dump  and  elevators,  and  close  to  town,  with 
mall  and  telephone  and  everything. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  Included;  and  with  the  water  rights;  and  the 
water  right  paid  goes  with  that  land? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ye& 

You  have  heard  that  testimony.  Do  you  conclude  from  that  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  Bodkin's  land  has  water  rights,  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  say  that  he  has  water  rights;  but  if  he  has  to  hire 
water 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  course,  if  he  has  to  hire  it  he 
hasn't  ffot  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  did  hire  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  you  go  on  and  read  his  testimony  and  you  will 
find  he  did  hire  water.    I  will  read  it  for  you : 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  The  next  Is  three  cultivatings,  at  50  cents  per  acre  each, 
11.60  for  the  three;  second  ditching,  50  cents  per  acre:  second  irrigation,  for 
the  labor,  $1;  cultivating  after  that,  50  cents  per  acre;  ditching  after  that,  50 
cents  per  acre;  third  irrigation,  $1  per  acre.  Price  of  the  water  for  this  third 
irrigation.  $3^  per  acre.  That  is,  for  the  labor  for  the  third  Irrigation,  $1; 
and  the  price  I  paid  for  the  water  for  the  third  irrigation  is  $3.33  per  acre. 

Now,  I  say  that  land  in  Colorado  to  be  worth  $250  an  acre  has  got 
to  have  a  water  right  so  you  never  have  to  hire  any  water. 

The  Chairman.  Couldf  not  this  be  true,  that  what  he  meant  was  he 
charged  up  in  his  expense  account,  like  you  gentlemen  all  do,  what 
it  was  worth  if  he  did  have  to  buy  it? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  What  did  he  want  to  charge  it  up  for  if  he  didn't 
have  to  hire  it? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  the  land  up  for  if  you  do 
not  have  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  you  have  got  a  good  right  it  is  not  worth  $3.33. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  idea  is  if  he  allows  himself  $20  an  acre  for  rent 
of  the  land  he  ought  not  to  charge  for  the  water  in  addition? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  charge  up  rent  for  my  land  in  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  charge  anything  for  irrigation  in  the 
statement  you  gave  us? 

Mr.  Gibson,  x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  own  an  irrigation  right? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  Mr.  Bodtdn  did? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  charge  up  for  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  did. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  one  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  for  irrigation  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  charge  for  the  assessment. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  water  rate  which  you  pay? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  charge  for  me  assessment  on  the  ditch. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  what  you  pay  for  maintaining  the 
irrigation  system  which  you  pay  as  a  landlord  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  criticism  as  to  what  Bodkin 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  charges  up  $20  an  acre  for  rent.  If  he  rented  his 
land  outright  to  some  one  he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  water  tax 
on  it  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether 
his  land  has  water  rights  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  know  that  it  has  a  water  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  real  mistake  Bodkin  made  is  charging 
a  higher  price  for  his  land,  and  putting  in  the  irrigation  charges 
just  as  if  he  had  to  hire  them ;  is  that  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point.  I  want  to  show  his  land 
is  not  worth  it,  because  the  land  adjoining  him,  nearer  town,  was  sold 
for  $150  an  acre,  with  just  as  good  a  water  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  any  lands  near  yours 
that  would  sell  for  less  than  $225  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  500  aei'es  worth  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardly  proof  that  Bodkin's  land  is  not 
worth  $250. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  going  to  show  what  land  adjoining  him  sold  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  same  standard  to  you 
that  you  apply  to  him,  to  see  whether  ;^our  criticism  is  just  or  not. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  across  the  road  which  corners  with  him  was  sold 
for  $105  an  acre,  with  just  as  good  water  rights.  The  water  came 
out  of  the  same  ditch  and  out  of  the  same  lake. 
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The  Chairman.  Values,  particularly  when  people  are  valuinff  their 
own  property,  are  nearly  always  questions  of  opinion,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Air.  Gibson.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  naturally  consider,  if  some  one 
offered  him  that,  I  would  think  that  two  fools  met. 

Mr.  Malby.  Unless  he  took  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Unless  he  took  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  that  if  some  one  were  to  take 
your  land  at  the  valuation  you  put  on  it? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  did  not  put  a  valuation  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  valued  it  at  $225  an  acre. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  myself.  I  said  something  like  tibat.  I  will  show 
you  the  difference  between  my  water  right  and  his.  I  have  two  water 
rights  in  the  oldest  ditches  in  that  country,  and  I  do  not  have  to  hire 
water  at  $3.38  to  put  water  on  the  land.  The  assessment  of  mine  you 
will  find  is  58  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Bakbr.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^  assessment ''  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ditch  for  the 
year.  There  will  usually  be  more  or  less  expense  attached  to  it  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Mr.  Baker.  This  is  a  company  ditch  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  are  all  company  ditches.  The  farmers  go  into 
a  company,  and  each  man  will  have  shares  of  stock  in  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  apply  to  Bodkin  as  well  as  yourself} 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  On  one  of  my  places  I  am  imder  the  same 
ditch  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  F.  M.  Downer  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  know  Mr.  Downer. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  rather  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  A  close  friend? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  would  say,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  close  business  and  political  associates? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  is  in  Denver  and  J  am  in  Longmont,  but  we  are 
friends. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downer  was  the  man  instrumental  in  occa- 
sioning the  turning  over  of  the  Longmont  factory  to  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  was  one  of  the  ones  that  helped  to  get  up  the  acreage 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  instrumental  in  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  was;  yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  before  there  was 
any  factory  in  northern  Colorado  I  went  to  Kocky  Ford  and  looked 
over  the  sugar  factory  in  Bocky  Ford,  as  one  of  a  committee  from  all 
up  and  down  the  line,  and  we  tried  to  get  a  factory  at  Longmont  and 
were  not  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  man  working  for  you  named 
Harliss? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  Tom  Harliss.  He  has  been  with  me  six 
years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  A  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  one  of  your  bosses? 
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Mr.  Gibbon.  I  hardly  think  so. 

TSie  Ghsaibmas.  He  rents  land  from  you  and  grows  b08te  'On  the 
land  he  rents  from  you? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  relation  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  enfptoying  Rus- 
sittE  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  We  both  employ  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  na^e  any  trouble  with  his  fiasfiliBai  M)or 
last  year? 

•Mr.  Gibbon.  He  did  not,  but  they  had  some  trouble  "with  them- 
selres. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  turned  them  off  and  sent  them  back  to 
Denver? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  them?    What  was  t^  trouble? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  man  and  his  wife  had  trouble  among  Dhemselves 
and  separated.  That  was  the  trouble  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
did  not  stay  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  with  you,  then? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  On  my  palace. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  employ  of  this  man  Harliss,  wwe  thfey 
not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  they  were  there  on  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  on  the  part  of  your  land  whtoh  "he 
rented? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  he  did  not  dismiss  them  in  violation 
of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  they  quit  and  separated. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  places  were  supplied  with  Me!!tican 
lab(^? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  This  same  family,  when  they  got  into  trou- 
ble, the  wife  went  to  Denver  and  sued  for  maintenance,  I  think  yott 
would  call  it 

The  Chairman.  Alimony  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Alimony;  and  she  sued  as  a  poor  person,  and  they 
had  their  trial  in  Boulder,  and  I  was  sufoposnaed  to  come  there,  and 
also  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  the  cashier's  testimony  showed  that 
they  brought  to  Longmont  $550  as  ^wyt  people. 

The  Chairman,  lliat  was  doing  pretty  well  for  ordinary  laborers. 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Yes,  sir ;  first-rate  to  come  frc»i  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  houses  do  these  people  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  got  a  photograph  of  one  <k  them  which  T  will 
show  you.  I  want  vou  to  understand  that  this  $30  an  acre  thtey  get 
they  are  also  furnished  a  house  and  water,  and  a  place  for  a  garden, 
and  a  place  for  chickens,  and  a  place  for  a  cow.  [Exhibiting  pho- 
to|n*aph  to  the  committee.! 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibson,  how  many  banks  are  there  in  Long- 
mont? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Three. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  any  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  interested  in  the  Emerson  &  Buckingham  Bank- 
ing &  Trust  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director  in  this  bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  OfeAiRMAN.  Yon  are  one  of  the  stockholdefs  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  sugar  company  do  business  with  this 
bank? 

Mr.  Grtso^.  That  I  can  iiot  tell  you,  sir.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
always  done  business  over  across  tne  'sti*eet  with  the  Farmers'  Na- 
ti()n[al  !Bai&  and  all  the  checks  I  have  ever  gotten  from  them  have 
berai  ttt  the  Farmers'  National  Bank. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  when  the  sugar  company  paid  you 
any  money  they  paid  you  with  a  check  on  tne  Farmers  National 
Bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  ha\*e  an  account 
with  the  other  banks  also  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  Farmers'  l^ational 
Bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  a  director,  although  a  stock- 
holder, in  the  otliet  bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  I  told  you  that  the  land  across  the  road  sold 
for  $126  an  acre,  which  I  consider  just  as  good  land  as  his,  with  just 
as  good  improvements  and  alL  I  want  to  say  that  this  little  town — 
I  want  you  to  get  this  straight — which  ife  called  Meade  is  not  a  town. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  burg,  what  I  would  call  a  loading  station. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  a  church  and  schoolhousef 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  has  a  church  and  schoolhouso ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  few  little  stores? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  there  are  two  stores. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  village,  then,  rather  than  a  town  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  The  majority  of  the  business  houses  are 
vacant.    It  has  gone  down. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  railroad  station  there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  no  town  there  until  the  sugar 
company  built  a  road  through  that  section  of  the  country  for  the 
delivering  of  beets  for  the  farmers  that  raised  beets  through  that 
country,  and  they  put  these  loading  stations  along  every,  perhaps, 
4  miles,  so  the  people  won't  have  to  haul  more  than  2  miles  to 
the  dump;  and  1  think  all  land  in  that  country  has  mcreased  in 
value  I  will  say  $75,  and  it  is  due  entirely  to  this  road  going  through 
our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Gibson  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  I  want  to  say  that  60  of  the  beet  raisers  who 
raised  beets  for  the  sugar  factory  this  past  year  are  help  that  came 
to  our  country  to  work  in  the  beet  fields  when  we  first  commenced  to 
raise  beets,  and  if  you  want  them  I  will  give  you  the  names. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  the  names. 

Mr.  Gibson.  What  I  have  here  was  gotten  for  me  by  the  commer- 
cial association,  and  I  want  to  show  them  I  have  done  what  they 
asked  me  to  do.    The  exact  nmnber  is  63. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Sixty-three  farmers  located  at  that  station? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  furnish  beets  to  Longmont. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  where  Mr.  Bodkin  loads  his  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Bodkin  loads  at  Meade,  but  they  go  to 
Lonemont,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  need  not  put  the  names  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  number  is  68. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  list  which  the  real  estate  exchange  got 
up  for  you  to  show  how  many  farmers  there  were  now  raising  beets 
wno  formerly  came  there  as  laborers? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  names  that 
appeal^  here  is  a  man  who  worked  for  me;  he  and  his  family.  I 
think  it  was  the  second  year  I  raised  beets,  and  that  was  when  I 
raised  them  Jfor  the  Loveland  factory,  before  the  Longmont  factory 
was  built.  That  man  told  me  not  over  three  months  ago  that  he  had 
bought  160  acres  of  land  and  paid  for  it,  10  miles  from  our  place,  in 
one  piece,  and  he  had  35  acres  that  joined  up  to  the  town  of  Ber- 
thoud,  that  he  had  not  quite  paid  for.  The  name  of  the  man  I  speak 
of  is  Jacob  Klein. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Were  they  foreigners? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  what  you  call  Bussians. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakin? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^ir ;  I  know  Mr.  Dakin. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  him  very  well? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  I  know  him  quite  well. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  he  a  lawyer  of  character  and  standing  in  his 
community  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  is ;  jres,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  A  nice  man  and  gentleman? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  that  Mr.  Dakin  is  a  nice  fellow.  There  was 
nothing  ever  against  him  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  He  has  a  fairly  good  practice  for  a  town  of  that 
size? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  is  what  I  would 
call  a  successful  lawyer.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  would  not  call 
him  a  successful  lawyer.  I  hardly  think  you  would  want  him  to 
attend  to  your  business.  I  know  I  would  not  want  him  to  attend  to 
mine. 

Mr.  PV)Ri)NEV.  A  sort  of  justice-of-the-peace  lawyer? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  not  hardly :  but  a  nice  fellow. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  he  a  reputable  gentleman  and  citizen,  whether 
you  regard  him  as  a  successful  lawyer  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  he  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  vou  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  say  that  practically  all  the  small  beet  rais- 
ers that  raise  10  acres  or  less  take  care  of  their  own  beets. 

The  Chaibman.  The  small  farmers? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  the  small  farmers  take  care  of  their  beets 
with  their  own  families. 
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The  Chau:max.  And  this  foreign  labor  we  have  been  speaking  of 
is  required  on  the  larger  farms — ^above  10  acres? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  also  like  to  contradict  Mr.  Bod- 
kin's testimony  in  regard  to  the  sugar  company  owning  the  papers 
in  Colorado  and  the  ^Utics  of  C!olorado.    Tnat  would  be  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  he  owned  the  papers  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  I  understood  it  correctly,  that  was  stated  in  Mr. 
Bodkin's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Not  exactly,  as  I  recall  it.  I  think  "  controlled  " 
is  a  better  word. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Then,  mavbe  it  was  "  controlled." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  the  farmers  could  not  get  anything  into 
the  papers  stating  their  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  say  that  is  absolutely  false,  and  as  far  as 
their  controlling  the  i>olitics  of  the  State,  I  think  that  is  not  true. 
I  will  admit  that  politics  in  Colorado  are  not  as  nice  and  as  pleasant 
as  what  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  your  politics.  I  was  going 
to  say,  unfortunately  for  Colorado,  we  are  Democratic. 

The  Chairman.  1  can  understand  some  of  your  testimony  now. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Because,  you  see,  we  have  not  very  many  United 
States  Senators  from  Colorado,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  but  one,  and  he  is  a  Bepublican 
Senator. 

Mr.  Gibson.  And  the  other  one  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman,  Are  the  sugar  people  deeply  concerned  in  politics 
in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  never  heard  of  them  entering  politics  in  my  life; 
I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  sympathize,  though,  with  the  protective  poli- 
cies of  the  Bepublican  Party  ? 

Mr.  GmsoN.  I  certainly  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  as  much.  I  ask  you  that,  as  long  as 
you  have  brought  the  matter  up  yourself. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me,  because  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  long  as  you  have  brought  up  this  ques- 
tion, I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  a  sort  of  politician  out  there,  Mr. 
Gibson? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  politician. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  a  sort  of  political  lieutenant  out 
there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No  ;  I  deny  the  charge  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  a  man,  I  believe  you  said,  by  the  name 
of  Downer? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^ir;  a  director  of  the  mint. 

The  Crairscan.  He  is  a  sort  of  boss  out  there  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  not  a  very  influential  man  in  politics  out 
there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  in  our  countrv.    He  does  not  live  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  He  lives  in  Denver  and  pulls  the  strings  from 
there;  and  are  you  not  recognize  as  his  political  lieutenant  in 
Boulaer  County?' 
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Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  I  deny  thai  absolutely.  They  all  know  I  am 
a  Republican,  and  I  express  myself  so,  and  I  take  that  much  interest 
in  politics  that  I  go  to  the  primaries  and  aim  to  get  as  good  people 
as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  always  take  an  active  interest  in  politics? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  do  not  say  I  really  take  an  active  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  not  like  to  be  classed,  then,  as 
one  of  the  active  political  leaders  in  the  Bepublican  Party  of  Boulder 
County  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  not  be  a  fair  statement  of  your 
position) 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  not  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
I  do  not  think,  for-- — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Are  you  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee, or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Gibson  (continuing  answer).  For  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  personal  active  connection  with  the 
party  in  your  county? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  never  looked  at  Mr.  Bodkin's 
testimony  about  that,  and  I  don't  know  just  what  there  is  in  it  If 
he  testified  to  anything  about  my  being  connected  with  politics 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  was  no  testimony  on  that 
subject,  and  I  was  just  asking  the  question  to  find  out.  Have  you 
about  concluded  your  schedule? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can  think  of  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  considerable  discussion 
last  evening  between  yourself  and  the  witness  about  the  real  defiiii- 
tion  of  the  word  used  by  Mr.  Bodkin  as  to  what  "slums"  meant,  and 
the  record  will  show  that  the  witness  stated  that  good  laboring 
people  came  from  the  slums  in  the  cities.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the 
witness  intended  to  make  any  such  statement,  or  to  imply  that  the 
honest,  hard-working  laboring  irien  inhabited  or  lived  in  the  slums  of 
the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  He  denied  saying  that. 

Mr.  FoRpNET.  But  ne  was  made  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Gibson,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  locality  in  a  town  where  honest,  hard-working 
people  live  and  those  who  live  in  the  slums,  and  in  order  to  define 
that  I  went  to  the  dictionary  last  night,  and  here  is  what  the  dic- 
tionary says  about  the  word  "  slums  " : 

Slums:  A  low,  filthy  quarter  of  a  city  or  of  a  town;  a  street  or  place  where 
debauched  and  criminal  persons  live  or  resort. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  people  you  employ  on  your  farms 
cultivating  beets^  is  it? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  Mr.  Bodkin  said. 

Mr.  Gibson.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I  was  going  to  ask  this  morainir 
what  he  would  mean  bv  "  slums  "  himself,  so  I  could  know  what  the 
term  "  slums  "  means.  Now,  this  same  man  who  worked  for  us  in 
the  sprine  worked  in  the  iron  works  in  Denver  all  winter  and  came 
there  in  the  spring. 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Then,  as  to  that  question,  Mr.  Gibson,  you  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Bodkin  that  the  people  who  work  in  the  beet  fields 
of  Colorado  do  not  come  from  the  slums? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  not  criminals  and  debauched  persons; 
they  are  honest,  hard-working  laboring  people? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  of  the  people  wh|0  work  in  the 
beet  fields  in  and  around  Lon^mont  that  one-third  live  in  and  around 
Longmont  in  these  same  shacks  we  have  on  the  ranch,  and  get  their 
rent  free,  and  live  there  all  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Gunny  shacks? 

Mr.  Gibson.^  They  are  made  just  the  same  as  the  houses.  They  live 
in  the  houses. ' 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  gunny  shacks? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No  :  thev  are  made  of  boards. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  of  tar  paper  and  gunny  sacks?. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  they  put  tar  paper  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Gunny  sacks  don  t  go  intp  them? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  have  in  the  house. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  am  familiar  with  the  class  of  labor 
employed  in  the  beet  fields  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  on  leaving 
this  room  last  ni^ht,  and  thinking  this  matter  over,  I  discovered  a 
lot  of  ladies  here  in  the  hall  on  their  knees  scrubbing  these  halls,  and 
in  my  opinion  that  is  more  degraded  work  than  work  in  the  beet 
fields.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  call  that  degraded  work,  do  you,  working 
for  an  honest  living? 

Mr,  Gibson.  If  you  call  working  in  the  beet  fields,  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, degraded. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  this  work  just  as  gpod  and  honest  as  any  other 
work  people  can  do  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  say,  if  it  is  degraded. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  no  honest  work  is  degrading.  There  is 
no  Question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Gibson,  you  take  exception  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Bodkin  and  others,  if  there  were  any  others  who  made 
that  stfitement,  that  the  politics  of  the  State  of  Colorado  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Ureat  WjBi^tern  Sugar  Co.,  as  stated. by  Mr.  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  He  stated  also  that  tl>e  agrjcviltynd  department  of 
the  State  was  under  the  control  of  the  suga^r  compai;iy  and  that  they 
would  not  give  a  test  to  the  farmers  of  the  susar  contents  of  the  beets, 
for  fear  the  sugar  company  would  use  its  influence  in  the  legislature 
and  stop  the  appropriation  for  the  agidcultural  de|>artii;^xit ;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  not  say  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  also  made  that  statememt  as  to  the  Universltj 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  You  have  said  you  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  He  said  he  could  not  get  a  test  either  through  the 
agricultural  department,  the  State  university,  or  from  anv  indi- 
vidual chemist  in  the  State — or  he  had  been  unable  to  get  it — ^because 
they  all  said  they  did  not  want  to  offend  the  sugar  company.  Do  you 
think  that  condition  exists  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  condition  exists. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Has  that  been  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  never  had  any  experience  in  having  any  tests  made, 
if  that  is  what  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  stated  yesterday  the  experience  you  had  had  in 
tests  made  by  some  gentlemen  you  had  employed  from  Perry. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  that  was  another  gentleman  .who  testified 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  was  not  here  yesterday  to  hear  your  tes- 
timony, and  possibly  this  has  all  been  gone  over.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion in  some  way  that  Mr.  Bodkin  and  the  others  who  a])peared 
before  the  committee  were  members  of  some  kind  of  an  organization. 
I  simply  want  to  ascertain  whether  they  do  belong  to  a  fanners'  asso- 
ciation or  farmers'  organization. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  understand  there  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
Farmers'  Union.    I  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  understand  there  is  a  farmers'  organization 
there  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  Organized  for  jjurposes  of  looking  after  their  interests 
and  bettering  their  condition,  if  they  can? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  presume  that  is  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.'  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  farmers  belonging 
to  that  organization? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  great  many. 
There  are  a  few.  I  do  not  think  that  a  majority  of  the  tanners  be- 
long to  the  union.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  outside  of  that  organization 
who  is  complaining  about  present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  never  heard  of  one. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  is  it  confined  somewhat  to  that  organization? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  have  always  teen  against  the 
Sugar  Company  in  regard  to  siloing  beets,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  I  wanted  to  know  is  whether  there  was  an  outcry 
against  the  manufacturers  from  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
organization,  or  whether  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  organization 
itself? 

Mr,  Gibson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  J  understand,  Mr.  Gibson,  fi*om  your  testimony 
that  you  have  lived  in  that  community  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Since  1886. 

Mr.  Rakxr.  How  far  from  Longmont? 

Mr.  Gibson.  M^^  farm  is  just  a  mile  from  the  corner. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  your  intention  to  state  that  since  your  residence 
there  and  within  the  last  10  vears  you  have  heard  no  'complaints  by 
the  farmers  who  raise  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  received  from  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  object  myself  as  to  siloing  the  beets,  sure.  I  object 
to  that 

Mr.  Kaker.  Has  there  not  been  objection,  and  have  not  you  heard 
of  it? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Sure ;  whenever  it  comes  to  siloing  beets  or  when  we 
are  short  of  cars  we  object  to  the  treatment  we  get,  when  we  have  to 
wait  to  unload. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  have  you  not  objected  to  the  price?  Have  you 
not  heard  that  complaint  from  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  rather  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  not  that  complaint  quite  general  among  the  farm- 
ers, about  the  price  they  are  getting  for  their  beets,  and  have  they 
not  combined  into  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  a 
better  price  for  their  beets? 

Mr;  Gibson.  Now,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  most  assuredly  not.    When  I  get  $6.31  a  ton  for 
my  beets  I  ought  not  to  object,  ought  I? 
^  Mr.  Baker.  I  am  asking  you  what  the  farmers  are  doing? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  all  the  farmers  are  doing. 

Mr. ''Kaker.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  among  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  raised  beets  the  first  time  for  $4.50  and 
sent  them  to  Loveland,  and  thev  have  increased  the  price  all  along. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  addition  to  that,  has  there  not  been  quite  a  general 
complaint  of  the  sugar  factory  by  the  farmers,  that  the  farmer  was 
making  but  a  small  percentage  or  a  small  amount  per  ton,  and  the 
company  was  making  seven  or  eight  dollars? 

Aur.  Gibson.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  not  heard  that  complaint  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  understand  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
quite  general  satisfaction  oyer  the  price  for  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  is  there  any  complaint  at  the  present  time  that 
the  factories  are  not  correctly  analyzing  their  beets  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  haven't  heard  a  complaint  made  by  anybody  in  our 
neighborhood  at  all. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  thought  those  were  the  two  chief  propositions  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  and  Bodkin.  .One  was  as  to  the 
farmers  complaining  about  the  price ;  and  the  other,  divided  into  two 
parts,  was,  first,  the  analysis  of  su^r  by  the  sugar  factories,  and 
secondly,  that  there  was  no  established  authority  in  Colorado  by 
which  the  sugar-beet  farmer  might  have  his  beets  analyzed.  Have 
you  heard  any  complaint  recently  about  any  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  brought  with  me  my  sheet,  which  the  su^ar 
company  furnishes  to  the  beet  farmers  who  deliver  beets,  showmg 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  my  beets,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
committee  examine  same  if  so  desired.  I  think  the  beets  made  on  one 
place  of  mine  tested  21.2  per  cent  sugar. 
Mr.  Malbt.  The  factory  gave  you  that  test  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  YeSySir ;  and  that  is  the  highest  test  I  have  had. 
The  Chairman.  We  already  have  in  the  record  similar  test  sheets 
or  records,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  encumbering  the  record 
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with  another.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  other  questions  we 
will  excuse  Mr.  Gibson,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his 
attendance. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  £.  MW. 

Witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Law.  John  E.  Law. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Law.  Windsor,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  Longmont? 

Mr.  Law.  About  30  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  Fort  Morgan? 

Mr.  Law.  About  60  to  70  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Law.  Farming;  that  is,  my  interests  are  all  in  farming.    But 
my  farming  is  done  oy  tenants. 

The  Ch;airman.  What  other  business  have  you  besides  farming! 

Mr.  Law.  No  other  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  any  bank? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  at  this  time,  and  haven't  been  for  twp  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  bank  were  you  interested  in? 

Mr.  Law.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  bank  there? 

Mr.  Law\  No,  sir ;  there  is  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Wind- 
sor, Colo. 

The  Chairman.  The  First  National  Bank  and  the  Farmery'  Na- 
tional Bank  are  located  at  Windsor,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair>ian.  You  haye  no  interest  at  all  at  this  time  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  in  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Windsor  ? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  no  interest  at  present,  do.  you  lAea^, 
except  as  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Law.  No  business  interests  except  as  a  f farmer  and  in  th/e  lines 
relating  to  farming 

The  Chairman.  Is  Windsor,  Colo.,  in  the  beet-growing  section  of 
northern  Colorado? 

Mr.  Law.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  factory  does  that  Windsor  section  supply? 

Mr.  Law.  The  Windsor  factory,  belonging  to  the  Great  WeSern 
Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  in  that  company,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  as  a  sugar  company ;  only  as  a  market  for  the  beets 
that  are  grown. on  my  farm. 

The  Chairman,  I  mean  that  you  have  no  other  interest  except  to 
sell  them  beets  that  you  grow? 
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Mr.  Law.  No  other  interest  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  sugar  factory  in  that  territory, 
or  is  that  the  only  customer  you  have  for  the  beets  that  you  gi'ow  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  the  only  market  we  have  for  our  beets,  unless 
we  simply  feed  them  to  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  that  is  the  only  factory  in 
that  territory  where  you  may  sell  them  for  use  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  describe  the  location 
a  little  more  in  detail,  and  perhaps  I  can  do  so  without  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  suppose  you  do,  making  your  descrip- 
tion as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Law.  Wmdsor  is  practically  in  the  middle  of  the  Cache  La 
Poudre  Valley,  through  which  valley  one  of  the  streams  comes  down 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  practically  the  same  distance,  or.  perhaps, 
not  a  difference  of  over  1  or  2  miles,  between  the  distance  from  Wind- 
sor to  Greelev  in  a  southeasterlv  direction,  Windsor  and  Eaton  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  Windsor  and  Fort  Collins  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction,  and  "Windsor  and  Loveland  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, while  Longmont  is  directly  soutli.  It  is  about  14  miles  from 
Windsor  to  Greeley,  Eaton,  Fort  Collins,  and  Loveland,  and  about  30 
miles  to  Longmont.  The  first  sugar  factory  to  be  located  in  our 
vicinitv  was  built  at  Loveland,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  1900  or  1901. 
A  few  beets  were  grown  on  one  of  my  farms  both  in  1001  and  1902 — 
or,  at  least.  J  think  in  1001  and  T  know  in  1002 — and  shipped  to  the 
Loveland  factorv  over  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad.    In  1903  a 

« 

factory  was  built  in  Windsor.  In  order  to  secure  the  factory  in 
Windsor,  many  of  the  business  men  of  Windsor,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  farmers  in  the  surrounding  territory,  contracted  to  grow  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  of  beets  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  three  years 
in  succession.  Many  of  us  subscribed  for  what  we  then  considered 
a  large  acreage 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  understand;  in  order  to  secure  the  erec- 
tion of  the  factory.    That  is,  to  plant  and  grow  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir.  The  business  men,  some  of  them  not  being 
landowners,  secured  others  to  take  their  contracts,  while  others  own- 
ing land  grew  their  own  beets,  so  that  the  contracts  were  fulfilled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  sugar  company,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  grew 
beets  for  the  Windsor  sugar  factory  in  1903,  1904,  1905.  and  1906, 
reaching  the  maximum  production  in  the  season  of  1906. 

The  growing  of  su^ar  beets  has  a  wide  range.  While  the  average 
of  that  factory  district  since  1904,  and  including  1911,  has  been  a 
trifle  over  12  tons  per  acre,  many  farmers  produced  much  less  than 
12  tons  per  acre  for  their  crop.  We  were  receiving  $5  per  ton  for 
the  first  few  years,  and  when  the  proposition  came  up  to  the  farmers 
of  siloing  a  Dortion  of  their  beets  many  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  woula  be  additional  expense  and  trouble.  I  recall  that  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  beet  growers  called  for  Fort  Collins  to  discuss 
the  question  of  siloing  beets.  At  this  meeting  there  was  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  us  beet  growers,  some  saving  positively  they  would 
not  grow  beets  if  thev  must  silo  them.  Others  did  not  take  so  un- 
favorable a  view  of  the  proposition,  but  all  felt  that  any  additional 
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expense  for  growing  sugar  beets  with  the  price  at  no  more  than  $5 
per  ton  was  a  questionable  matter,  so  far  as  our  profits  were  con- 
cerned. The  action  of  the  farmers  was  not  uniform  and  the  silo 
clause  was  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  finally  got  that  question  settled  satisfactorily, 
at  any  rate? 

Mr.  Law.  Satisfactorily  in  a  measure. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  settled  now,  anyhow,  is  it? 

Mr.  Law%  It  was  settled  so  that  we  siloed  beets  for  two  seasons. 
For  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  not  been  required  to  silo  beets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  special  interest  here,  so 
I  better  ask  you  questions  in  order  to  get  along.  Do  you  come  here 
at  the  request  of  any  commercial  or  other  organization  or  body? 

Mr.  Law.  Mr.  Frazer,  chairman  of  the  Windsor  Commercial  Club, 
asked  me  if  I  would  come  here  and  testify. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  as  the  representative  of  the  Windsor 
Commercial  Club,  at  their  request  or  in  their  interest,  and  at  their 
expense  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  come  to  represent  the  beet  growers  in  our  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  their  expense? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  w^hy  they  wanted 
you  to  come,  and  is  there  any  particular  information  that  they 
wanted  you  to  give  the  committee  as  the  representative  of  its  com- 
mercial body?  ^ 

Mr.  Law\  We  felt  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  growing  sugar  beets 
in  our  district  had  not  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

Tlie  Chaikman.  And  you  wanted  them  presented? 

Mr.  Law.  We  did. 

The  Chaikman.  On  what  particular  point  did  you  want  to  pre- 
sent views  that  either  liave  not  l)een  presented  or,  if  presented,  have 
not  been  properly  presented  to  the  committee  ?  We  do  not  want  to 
cover  too  much  ground,  but  want  to  know  precisely  what  you  want 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  these 
other  gentlemen  who  testified  from  your  State  and  near  your  neig^h- 
borh(K)d  about  the  cost  of  growing  beets  and  the  profit  resultmg 
therefrom,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
farmer.    Do  you  agree  substantially  with  their  testimony? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  say  yes,  that  I  agree  substantially  with  their 
testimonv. 

The  Chairman.  Although  your  figures  would  vary  a  little  in  each 
individual  case,  for  the  people  of  each  locality,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Law.  They  will;  and  I  would  like  to  state  the  action  in  our 
district  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  do  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Law.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  feeling  among  the  farmers, 
when  we  were  receiving  $5  per  ton  for  our  beets 

Mr.  Malbv  (interrupting).  Was  that  a  flat  price? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir;  $5  per  ton.  As  I  started  to  say,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  feeling  among  the  beet  growers  that  beet  growing  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  1909  crop  had  oeen  one  of  our  low  crops;  the 
tonnage  of  the  district  for  that  year  being  but  little  more  than  9  tons 
to  the  acre.    The  tonnage  from  the  farms  in  which  I  was  personallv 
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intereisted  was  only  about  9  tons  per  acre.  The  feeling -among  the 
farmers  was  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  grow  beets  at  those  prices. 
A  meeting  of  the  beet  growers  was  called,  I  think  in  February,  to 
get  some  uniform  action  in  regard  to  whether  we  would  gi'ow  beets 
at  $5  per  ton  at  all  or  not.  A  committee  was  appointed,  one  member 
of  which  was  myself,  to  make  up  an  estijnate  of  the  cost  of  growing 
beets  and  return  our  report  to  this  meeting.  The  estimate  brought 
in  by  that  committee  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  $47.50  per  acre  for 

f rowing  and  delivering  to  the  dum^  a  12-ton  average  yield  of  beets, 
'hat  report  made  to  tlie  meeting  resulted  in  some  one  moving  that 
we'  demand  $0  flat  per  ton  from  the  sugar  company.  The  question 
was  being  discussed  when  another  extreme  farmer  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  the  demand  be  made  for  $7  per  ton.  That  was  put  and 
carried.  That  action  left  the  conservative  farmers  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory position.  While  we  all  felt  that  we  needed  an  advance,  at  the 
same  time  we  felt  that  it  was  absurd  to  ask  so  great  an  advance  as 
that. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  felt  that  you  wouldn't  get 
anything  if  you  planted  yourself  on  such  extreme  ground? 

Mr.  Law.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result?  That  you  finally  got  on 
some  middle  ground  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  year  a  graduated  scale  of  prices  was  offered  in 
our  contracts,  and  we  grew  beets  for  the  season  of  1910  and  for  the 
past  season,  1911,  on  the  graduated  scale,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  result  in  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
price  ? 

Mr.  Law.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  placate  and  satisfy  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Law.  It  did,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  graduated  scale  with  you,  or  has  it 
been  put  m  the  record? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  the  same  graduated  scale  we  have  been  receiving, 
which  meant  for  the  crop  of  1910  of  beets  from  the  farms  in  which  I 
was  personally  interested  instead  of  $5  per  ton  an  average  of  about 
$5.57  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  yield  was  better,  too,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Law\  I  mention  that  as  an  indication  of  what  it  was  in  the 
district. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  if  the  yield  was  not  better  that  jear  as  well? 

Mr.  Law.  The  yield,  in  1910  was  a  better  average  yield  than  the 
yield  of  1909. 

The  Chairaian.  The  increased  yield  and  the  increased  price  went 
a  good  long  wavs  toward  making  the  sugar-beet  farmers  better  sat- 
isfied? ^  . 

Mr.  Law.  It  did.  While  in  1911  the  six  crops  in  which  I  was  di- 
rectly interested  varied  in  price  for  the  different  crops  from  $5.25 
and  a  fraction  per  ton  to  $0.12  and  a  fraction  cent  per  ton,  the  total 
tonnage  averaged  $5.64  and  a  fraction  cent  per  ton.  This  is  the  ex- 
perience for  the  beets  produced  by  six  different  farmers  on  acreage 
ranging  from  5  acres  for  one  to  about  50  acres  for  the  farmer  growing 
thf  largest  acreage  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Law.  1911. 
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The  Chaibman.  All  right,  Mr.  Law ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Law.  I  was  just  stating  the  average  price  received  for  beets 
from  the  six  different  crops  that  I  was  personally  interested  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  really  understand  the  witness's  testimony.  As 
I  understood  from  the  other  testimony,  the  sugar-beet  farmers  re- 
ceived a  flat  pay  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  then  for  every  1  per  cent 
above  that  percentage  they  got  25  cents  more.  From  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Law,  it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  a  graduated  scale  of 
prices. 

Mr.  Law.  We  receive  $5  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  12 
per  cent  and  under  15  per  cent  sugar.  For  beets  testing  not  less 
than  15' per  cent  and  unaer  15^  per  cent  sugar  we  receive  $5.25,  and 
it  advances  in  price  as  you  pass  above  that  percentage  sugar  content. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  cents  for  each  one-half  per  cent  sti^r 
content  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  beets  testing  not  less  than  18  per 
cent  and  under  18^  per  cent  sugar  content  we  receive  $6  per  ton  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  point  you  made  about  the  average 
price  under  that  system;  it  was  what? 

Mr.  Law.  The  average  price  for  the  district  I  was  told  was  $5.50 
and  something.  The  average  price  for  my  six  different  tenants  on 
land  in  which  I  was  personally  interested  was  $5.64  and  a  fraction. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  a  little  bit  better  than  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  along  that  line  that  you 
wish  to  submit  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  matter  that  any  witness 
before  us  heretofore  has  testified  to  that  you  of  your  own  Imowledge 
wish  to  present  in  a  different  light  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  There  was  not.  I  was  simply  to  present  the  facts  as  to 
the  sugar  beet  growing  industry  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  you  nave  covered  that  field? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  not  covered  the  whole  field.  I  want  to  say  this  in 
regard  to  the  beet  help,  if  I  am  to  go  on  talking  without  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  do,  right  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Law.  In  1903,  the  first  year  of  the  Windsor  factory  operating 
in  our  neighborhood,  among  the  first  lot  of  beet  help  that  came  into 
my  neighborhood  was  the  help  to  supply  the  farms  in  which  I  was 
personally  interested.  There  were  three  or  four  families  of  German 
people  that  were  brought,  as  I  understood,  from  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
where  they  had  worked  in  the  beet-growing  district  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  they  were  brouffht ;"  who  brought  them? 

Mr.  Law.  The  su^ar  company  secured  tnem  for  the  people  who 
were  going  to  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    They  were  to  do  the  handwork? 

Mr.  Law.  They  were  to  do  the  handwork.  Two  or  three  families 
that  worked  on  my  farm,  however,  for  the  two  or  three  years  now 
just  past  have  been  tenant  farmers.  One  of  them  has  this  year,  as 
tenant,  the  farm  that*  I  then  called  my  home  farm ;  one  of  the  best 
farms  I  own. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  bulk  of  the 
handwork  in  your  section  is  done  by  foreigners  who  come  from  the 
great  cities? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  their  having  lived  in  cities.  I 
know  this,  that  the  most  oi  the  hand  work  in  our  neighborhood  is 
performed  by  the  Germans  or  German-Russians.  My  information 
IS  that  some  of  them  come  from  other  sugar  districts  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  in  this  country  for  15  or  20  years.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  some  come  directly  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  Russia? 

Mr.  LiAW.  Or  from  Russia.  At  least,  they  come  from  the  old 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  most  of  them  Germans  or  Russians? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  make  the  distinction.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Russians  and  sometimes  called  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  do  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  for  their  being  called 
Russians  is  that  they  come  to  America  directly  from  Russia,  but  that 
they  formerly  went  from  Gtermany  to  Russia,  and  so  are  Russian- 
Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  the  difference  out  there  in  your 
country  between  a  man  of  Russian  nationality  and  a  man  of  German 
nationality  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  language  do  they  speak  ? 

Mr.  I^w.  The  German  language. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Law.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Maijby.  There  may  not  be  when  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado, 
but  would  be  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  position  that  the  witness  takes  is  that  they 
were  born  Germans  and  went  from  their  native  country  to  Russia, 
and  immigrated  to  this  country  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  Russians  and  how 
many  were  Germans,  except  as  you  have  explained? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  constitute  the  help  that  perform  the  hand- 
work ? 

Mr.  Law.  They  are  the  majority  of  the  workers  that  do  the  hand- 
work.   We  have  had  quite  a  few  Japs  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Law.  A  few. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  these  Germans  or  Russians,  whichever 
they  are,  and  the  Japs,  and  the  Mexicans  that  come  up  from  New 
Mexico,  have  you  anybody  else — any  other  labor  of  foreign  nation- 
ality? 

Mr.  Law.  I  would  say  no,  with  the  qualification  that  there  may  be 
here  and  there  an  individual  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand — maybe  isolated  cases  of  some  for- 
eigner of  other  nationality — but  these  are  the  principal  foreigners? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CiiAiRjiAN.  They  do  the  bulk  of  the  handwork  on  this  sugar- 
beet  crop? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  Mexicans  do  you  speak  of 
them  as  coming  up  from  New  Mexico  or  from  old  Mexico? 

Mr.  Law.  From  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  Mexicans  all  the  same? 

Mr.  Ijaw.  They  are  termed  "  Mexicans  "  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  people  of  the  Mexican  race? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  whether  thev  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  up  there  or  Aot,  they  are  really  of  the  Mexican  race, 
just  like  the  people  of  old  Mexico? 

Mr.  Law.  They  have  come  directly  to  Colorado  from  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  But  originally  came  from  old  Mexico? 

Mr.  Law.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  At  anv  rate,  thev  are  of  that  race?  You  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  Mexican  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do,  and  they  are  of  the  Mexican  race. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tKov  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  all  or 
not  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  T)o  they  live  there  in  the  community? 

Mr.  Law.  There  have  been  but  few  Mexicans  forking  in  our 
district. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  few  that  vou  have,  are  thev  transitorv — ^that  is, 
do  they  come  and  go  back  again,  or  do  they  remain  there? 

Mr.  Law.  The  few  I  have  known  were  transitorv. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  back  home  when  the  beet  seaf?on  is  over? 

Mr.  Law.  So  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  they  go  somewhw^? 

Mr.  Law.  They  go  away  from  Windsor, 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  houst»s  do  these  people  live  in?  Do 
they  have  a  quarter  of  their  own  at  Longmont,  for  instance,  or  at 
Windsor,  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Law.  I  live  at  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  separate  quarter  for  them  at 
Windsor? 

Mr.  Law.  The  landowner  is  expected  to  furnish  the  building  that 
the  family  that  works  the  beets,  that  does  the  handwork  on  tlie 
beets,  can  live  in  comparatively  comfortably  during  the  working 
season. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  separate  quarter  for  them  at  Long- 
mont ?  ("A  pause  without  reply.]  Answer  the  question  one  way  or 
other. 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  talking  about  Longmont*  • 

The  Chairman.  Ls  there  one  at  Windsor,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Law.  I  know  in  a  general  way.  The  same  practice  is  common 
in  all  factory  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  separate  quarter  for  these  people? 

Mr.  Law.  On  the  farms? 

The  Chairman.  No;  no;  in  the  little  towns? 
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Mr.  Law.  Oh,  the  most  of  the  German  people  occupy  one  portion 
of  Windsor  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  separate  quarter  from  the  balance  of  the 
town,  where  the  American  citizens  live? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  only  a  separate  quarter  as  they  congregate  in  one 
portion  of  the  town,  many  of  them  buying  lots  and  building  their 
own  houses,  which  they  move  into  from  the  field  as  soon  as  the  beet 
work  is  completed,  so  that  their  children  may  go  to  school  with 
greater  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  right.  You  would  answer  that 
question  in  the  aflinnative.  You  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Jewish 
quarter  in  a  great  city,  or  the  Italian  quarter,  or  the  French  quarter? 

Mr.  Law.  In  a  qualified  way  they  have  a  separate  quarter;  the 
Germans  of  Windsor  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  segregate  them,  but  that 
they. themselves  get  together  in  a  little  quarter  in  the  little  towns? 

ilv.  Law.  In  Windsor  they  have  two  church  buildings  and  hold 
their  regular  church  services. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  houses  that  they  live  in  at  Windsor  or 
at  Longmont — have  you  any  conditions  there  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed by  other  witnesses,  or  what  are  those  houses  made  of? 

Mr.  Law.  They  are  usually  built  of  lumber.  The  cheaper  ones 
are  frame  of  dimension  lumber  and  boards,  sometimes  covered  with 
tar  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  covered  with  gunny  sacks? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  unless  it  is  a  temporary  house. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  such  houses  in  those  towns? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  gunny-sack  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  some  such  houses? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  have  tar-paper  houses? 

Mr.  Law.  There  are  cheaper  frame  houses  built  and  covered  with 
various  grades  of  tar  paper  in  order  to  make  the  building  practicaUy 
close,  so  far  as  moisture  and  wind  are  ccMicerned. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  make  them  warm  for  winter  weather? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  little  fire  in  one  of  those  rooms  warms  it 
right  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  character  of  the  houses  they  have 
there? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  the  character  of  the  cheaper  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Are  the  most 
of  their  houses  of  that  sort  or  not?  I  don't  know  myself — never 
have  been  there — and  vou  have  been  there  and  know.  Just  tell  us 
about  that. 

Mr.  Law.  Those  cheaper  houses  are  the  ones  that  are  built  on  the 
farms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  summer  workers.  Many  of 
those  Germans  have  bought  lots  in  Windsor  and  built  their  own 
houses,  and  they  have  either  bought  lots  and  built  houses  or  bought 
houses  already  built;  and  they  will  run  from  those  cheaper  houses 
on  the  farms  to  their  fairly  comfortable  residences  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  and  you  must  know 
about  it,  is  whether  the  most  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  I'esi- 
dences  or  the  most  of  them  just  the  cheaper  huts? 
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Mr.  Laav.  The  most  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  residences, 
but  of  course  in  a  modest  way;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being  inex- 
pensive. 

The  Chair31an.  Are  they  those  tar-paper  houses  that  you  spoke 
of — the  most  of  them  of  that  construction? 

Mr.  Law.  More  or  less  tar  paper  is  used  in  the  cheaper  houses. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  that  covers 
the  most  of  them  or  not — these  tar-paper  houses.  That  is,  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  rule  is  the  more  comfortable  residence  or 
whether  the  rule  is  the  tar-paper  house.  Now,  just  tell  us  which  it 
is,  if  you  Imowt 

Mr.  Law.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  you  that,  in  the  way  of 
the  proportions,  but  should  sav  that  the  Germans,  as  a  rule,  that  have 
worKed  in  the  district  for  a  few  years  have  comfortable  houses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  I  asked 
you.  I  mean  which  is  the  existing  rule  of  the  houses  as  they  are  ? 
X  ou  know  where  those  quarters  are ;  you  live  there  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  about  that  mat- 
ter. You  want  to  tell  the  committee  all  that  vou  know,  I  presume. 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  this  foreign 
quarter  are  the  one  type  of  house  or  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  the 
cheap  houses  or  the  more  comfortable.  That  is  a  fair  question  and 
I  thinly  you  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  it.  If  you  can  not  answer 
it,  just  tell  us. 

Mr.  Law\  Please  ask  the  question  again,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I 
just  get  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  whether  the  majority  of  the  houses  in 
those  quarters  in  these  little  towns  in  the  sugieir-beet  section  are  of 
the  one  description  that  you  have  given  to  the  committee,  to  wit, 
fairly  comfortable  residences,  although  not  expensive,  or  of  the  other 
description  that  you  have  given  to  the  committee,  to  wit,  very  cheap 
houses  with  tar  paper  to  Seep  the  cold  out,  and  really  almost  a  hull, 
as  I  understand.     Now,  which  is  the  rule? 

Mr.  Law.  The  majority  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  residences. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  chairman  may  have  a  little  different  impression 
about  a  tar-paper  house  from  what  I  have  of  it.  Tar-paper  houses 
may  be  very  expensive  and  very,  very  comfortable  houses.  I  have 
one  of  my  own  which  is  fairly  comfortable,  and  there  is  considerable 
tar  paper  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tar  paper  put  inside  of  the  wall  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  No;  you  nail  your  ooards  on  to  the  studding  and  then 
you  put  a  roll  of  tar  paper  over  the  boards,  and  it  makes  your  house 
perfectly  air  tight:  the  wind  can't  get  through,  and  then  you  put  on 
another  sheeting  oi  boards,  and  then  put  on  more  paper,  and  it  makes 
a  very  comfortable  house,  and  may  be  a  very  expensive  one. 

Mr.  Law.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  German  families,  their 
work  and  condition  where  they  have  come  from  and  where  they  have 
lived,  the  majority  of  them  have  very  comfortable  residences  in  the 
town  of  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  But  nowhere  like  the  average  American  citizen's 
residence,  either  in  comfort  or  expensiveness? 
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Mr.  Law.  They  are  very  much  like  the  westerner's  house,  the  man 
who  goes  West  without  capital  and  builds  a  cheap  house  for  his  resi- 
dence until  he  can  do  better. 

The  Chairman.  Like  the  temporary  residence  that  we  build  when 
poor  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Temporary  in  the  sense  of  being  until  he  can  do  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  ^ess,  then,  I  understand  the  house  matter. 

Mr.  Law.  Don't  misunderstand  with  reference  to  the  tar  paper. 
Many  of  us  use  tar  paper  in  all  our  building. 

The  *Ch AIRMAN.  1  caught  that  from  Mr.  Malby's  explanation. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  The  distinction  that  I  wish  to  draw  is  that  when  tar 
paper  is  used  as  Judge  Malby  describes  it  a  full  wall  of  sheeting  is 
put  in,  and  then  tar  paper  put  on,  and  then  rustic  or  weather  board- 
mg  is  put  outside,  which  makes  up  three  thicknesses.  But  a  great 
many  put  up  framing  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart  and  do  nothing  else 
but  put  tar  paper  on.  Now,  what  kind  of  houses  are  these  at  Wind- 
sor that  these  G^mans  live  in? 

Mr.  Law.  None  of  those  last-described  houses  are  used. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add  to 
your  description  of  conditions  out  in  Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  just  now. 

Mr.  Rak£R.  Do  you  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  tar- paper 
house  is  made  more  expensive  and  different  from  the  ordinary  house, 
where  it  is  lined  on  the  inside  with  sheathing  and  then  weatherboarded 
on  the  outside;  that  they  put  the  additional  tar  paper  between  the 
walls  ? 

Mr.  Law.  The  better  houses 

Mr.  Baker  (interrupting).  No;  I  mean  the  houses  you  described 
that  these  people  occupied.  That  is  not  the  wav  thev  build  them, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Law.  The  houses  occupied  by  the  hand  labor  on  the  farms  are 
for  temporary  summer  residence,  and  are  usually  built  with  these 
sheathing  boards,  with  sufficient  framing  of  dimension  stuff  to  sup- 
port these  sheathing  boards  continuously  around.  The  tar  paper  is 
then  put  around  on  these  boards  with  strips  of  batten  stuff  covering 
the  cracks,  which  makes  a  close  wall. 

Mr.  Haker.  And  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  the  common  tar-paper  house,  as  you  may  call  it, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  house  is  made  of  lumber  that  costs  us  $30 
per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions  along 
the  line  suggested  to  you  by  me  awhile  ago.  You  were  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wind.sor.  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  so  connected  up  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  director,  president,  vice  president, 
cashier — or  what  office  did  you  hold  in  that  bank  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  served  for  a  few  years  as  president  of  the  bank. 
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The  Chairman.  You  weiv  president  of  that  bank? 

Mr.  Law.  Y^s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  considerable  financial  interest  in  the 
bank? 

Mr.  Law.  I  had ;  comparatively. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  relatively  to  the  total  cajMtal  stock? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  sugar  company  your  principal  customer 
during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  would  sav  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  largest  customer? 

Mr.  Law.  I  would  say  no,  in  the  sense  of  a  customer  that  was 
profitable  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  cor.:j?r.ny  was  about  your  largest  depos- 
itor, wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Law.  The  sugar  company  had  larger  deposits  in  the  bank  at 
certain  times  than,  possibly,  any  other  depositor;  but  the  sugar  com- 
pany's deposits  were  usually  made  immediately,  we  may  say,  before 
their  checks  were  drawn  in  payment  for  beets. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  did  not  stay  very  long? 

Mr.  Law.  No.  The  bank  officers,  in  discussing  the  matter,  many 
times  felt  that  the  sugar  company's  account  was  of  no  particular 
value  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  sugar  companies  in  these  communities 
where  thev  have  their  factories  exercise  any  considerable  influence 
m  matters  financial — that  is,  the  management,  control  and  policy 
of  banks,  and  such  things  as  that — in  your  judgment?  You  are  the 
very  man,  I  think,  that  can  tell  us.  The  intimation  has  been  made 
to  this  committee,  for  instance — and  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  its 
truth  or  untruth,  because  I  have  none  definitely  formed — that  in  this 
territoiT  where  these  large  sugar  factories  are  located  the  whole  in- 
dustrial  life  is  so  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the  community  as 
to  form  one  huge  clique,  and  that  all  interests  pull  together.  Is  that 
a  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  situation,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  Your  question  is  too  complicated  for  me  to  answer  with 
yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  answer  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Law.  The  benefit  to  the  banks  in  Windsor  district  of  the  sugar 
company  is  the  incidental  benefit  accompanying  the  sugar  industry, 
in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  who  grow  beets  for  the 
factory,  and  so  on. 

The  C^hairman.  And  for  that  reason  you  have  a  very  close  feeling 
to  the  interests  of  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Law.  We  regard  the  sugar  companies  as  we  do  any  other  in- 
terest that  is  desirfible. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  it  is  the  biggest  interest  and  the  most  profit- 
able interest,  as  has  been  testified  to,  the  question  I  have  asked  you 
might  be  answered  with  some  firmness  in  the  affirmative.  If  it  is 
the  biggest  and  the  most  profitable  industry  you  regard  them  with  a 
rather  kindly  feeling:  isn  t  that  true? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  natural  that  we  would  have  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward them,  as  we  would  toward  any  other  large  interest  that  was 
helping  our  con'imunity. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  as  a  farmer,  you  would  like  to  see  the 
farmer  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  beets? 

Mr.  Law.. I  certainly  should. 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  getting  $5  or  $5.67  per  ton  you 
Avould  like  $7,  if  you  could  get  it? 

Mr.  Law.  We  certainly  would  not  object  to  $7  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  do  a  little  more  than  not  object ;  you 
would  really  l)e  positively  pleased  to  get  it,  wouldn't  you  ^ 

Mr.  Law.  I  certainly  should. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  the  most  of  the  other  farmers 
who  grow  beets,  or  who  own  land  upon  which  beets  may  be  produced, 
feel  the  same  way  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Ciiahjman.  I  imagined  so.  That  is  human  nature.  And  I  can 
say  that  in  my  section  of  the  country,  (ieorgia,  where  we  grow  cot- 
ton, that  is  the  feeling,  and  I  reckoned  they  had  about  the  same  de- 
sires out  in  (\)lorado.    You  agree  to  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn'f  this  the  view  of  the  situation  somewhat  in- 
fluencing the  judgment  of  your  associates  and  neighbors:  That  jif 
you  get  into  a  row  with  the  beet-sugar  factories  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  receive  a  fair  division  of  profits ;  that  is,  as  to  whether  they  are 
giving  you  as  much  as  they  can  afford  for  your  beets  and  still  make 
a  reasonable  and  generous  return  on  their  capital  invested,  that  while 
you  sugar-beet  growers  and  the  factories  are  fussing  over  that  ques- 
tion possibly  the  tariff  might  be  lowered  and  in  that  way  everybody, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  interested  in  production  and  manu- 
facture, be  injured?  Now,  isn't  that  the  truth  about  the  situation  out 
there  in  Colorado,  and  isn't  that  the  motive  that  influences  this  or- 
ganization you  represent  in  sending  a  representative  here  to  appear 
before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Law.  Your  question  is  another  that  I  can  not  answer  with  a 
simple  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  Then  answer  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Law.  Answering  for  myself  personally  what  I  conceive  to  be 
your  (luestion  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  a  matter  with  me  whether  tlie 
sugar  company  is  giving  me  one-half  of  their  profits  or  any  other 
percentage  of  the  profits  of  the  industry.  If  the  sugar  companies 
pay  me  a  price  that  justifies  me  in  growing  beets  instead  of  gi'owing 
potatoes  or  grain  on  my  farm,  I  will  grow  beets  and  still  have  the 
potatoes.  If  they  do  not  pay  me  and  other  farmers  a  price  that  will 
justify  our  growing  l)eets  as  compared  with  other  crops  we  may 
grow,  then  we  will  not  grow  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  all  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States.  Sup- 
pose the  sugar  companies'  profit  is  made  up  in  large  measure  because 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  law  and  therefore  comes  from  the  consumers. 
That  is,  that  all  who  use  sugar  have  to  pay  their  proportionate  part 
of  that  profit  U^  the  sugar  companies.  And  further,  suppose  it  should 
develop  tliat  even  at  the  present  prices,  profitable  as  they  are,  say- 
ing they  are  paying  the  farmers  $(>  per  tcm  for  their  beets,  to  illus- 
trate, yet  the  sugar  companies  capitalize  the  tariff  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  making  100  per  cent  or  more.  Would  you  then  feel 
that  they  could  and  ought  to  give  the  farmer  more  of  this  profit 
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than  they  are  giving  to  him  rather  than  keep  so  much  for  them- 
selves, or  would  you  feel  that  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  matter  and  therefore  are  not  interested  in  it  and  no  right  to 

ask  it  ? 

Mr.  Laav.  I  have  only  that  interest  which  every  other  citizen  has. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  where  I  must  decide  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is? 

Mr.  Law.  Our  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  mean  about  the  imposition  of  a  tariff - 
But  suppose  the  tariff  is*  to  remain  the  same,  or  even  to  be  raised, 
and  suppose  on  account  of  this  tariff,  by  paying  present  prices  in 
your  section  your  local  sugar  factory,  with  the  tariff  capitalized  in 
fixing  the  price  for  its  product,  can  make  100  per  cent  or  200  per 
cent,  would  you  then  think  you  should  be  entitled  to  more  for  your 
beets  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Law.  If  I  knew  tlie  sugar  company  was  malcing  as  big  a  per 
cent  profit  as  100  per  cent  or  200  per  cent  after  paying  me  $6  per  ton 
for  my  beets  I  would  certainly  feel  that  they  might  pay  me  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  tliey  ought  to  pky  you  more,  would  you 
you  not  ?  I  am  not  making  the  statement  myself,  but  merely  trying 
to  find  out  your  point  of  view.  And  that  they  ought  to  pay  you 
tnore  for  your  beets  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  conduct  their 
industrv  at  all  unless  you  farmers  furnish  them  beets,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  able  to  capitalize  the  tariff  unless  you  farmers  went  in 
with  them?  You  i-eally  are  two  partners  in  the  sugar  enterprise; 
joint  contributors  to  it.    Does  that  idea  appeal  to  you? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  a  supposed  case,  and  I  will  leave  that  matter  to 
be  determined  when  I  come  up  against  the  practical  working  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  like  at  present  you  are  getting  enough 
for  your  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  I  feel  that  at  present  I  am  getting  enough  for  beets  to 
justify  me  in  growing  beets  as  part  of  tlie  crop  on  my  farms,  in  rota- 
tion with  other  crops,  because  at  the  present  price  it  will  compare 
well  with  our  crops,  with  other  farm  profits,  and  there  are  certain 
elements  of  certainty  about  the  beet  crop  that  we  do  not  have  with 
potatoes  and  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  pursue  that  inve^stigation  one  question 
further  and  then  I  will  leave  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  give 
you  an  actual  case  in  mv  own  experience  which  will  compare  witl> 
this  situation.  T  believe,  Wcause  it  interests  every  commimity. 

Take  the  fanner  who  raises  cotton  in  the  South.  Wliile  now, 
although  at  10  cents  per  pcmnd,  he  might  be  satisfied  it  was  profitable 
for  him  to  plant  bis  lands  in  cotton  and  raise  cotton  as  against  wheat, 
corn,  or  any  other  agricultural  product,  and  would  do  it  and  be  sat- 
isfied from  the  standpoint  at  which  you  have  expreSvSed  yourself  as 
being  satisfied,  yet  1  apprehend  it  is  truc^ — certain  it  is  in  our  section, 
and  I  want  to  see  if  the  same  human  nature  subsists  in  Colorado — 
that  some  farmers  when  they  get  10  cents  want  12  cents  and  15  cents 
or  20  cents,  or  just  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  his  product,  and  always 
wants  more  unless  there  is  a  powerful  motive  that  impels  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  less.  And  T  will  say  that  I  have  never  seen  in  our 
section  a  motive  powerful  enough  to  make  our  farmers  want  to 
accept  less.     Isn't  that  the  same  situation  in  Colorado?     In  other 
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words,  is  human  nature  the  same  in  Colorado  that  it  is  in  Georgia, 
or  have  you  a  different  sort  of  human  nature  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Law.  In  so  far  is  I  have  met  people  from  the  South  I  have 
found  they  have  much  in  common  as  to  the  influences  that  control  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  why  you  people  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  $5.50  per  ton  for  beets,  and  whether  or  not  the 
reason  you  were  expressing  vourselves  that  way  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  fear  that  if  you  got  into  a  row  that  you  sugar-beet  growers 
and  sugar-factory  owners — and,  if  you  will  excuse  the  analogy,  like 
two  dogs  in  a  fijght  over  a  bone,  that  while  you  were  scrapping  over 
the  bone  you  might  both  lose  that  bone  you  already  have  ?  You  do 
not  think  that  anything  like  that  is  true,  or  is  it  true?  Be  frank 
with  me  and  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it.  Is  that  the  motive 
operating  to  make  the  farmers  of  Colorado  say  they  are  satisfied,  or 
more  or  less  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  are  not  so  wonderfully  satisfied  with  growing  beets, 
except  in  comparison  with  our  other  crops.  If  tlie  price  were  mate- 
rially reduced  we  would  grow  other  crops  instead  of  beets.  Yet  at 
the  present  price  we  are 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  It  is  your  best  crop? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  say  it  is  our  best  crop.  At  the  present  price 
we  will  consider  the  growing  of  beets  a  profitable  industry  for  us  to 
continue  as  a  part  of  our  farm  crops,  to  grow  in  rotation  with  other 
crops. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  you  have  studiously  failed  to  answer 
my  question.  I  do  not  say  purposely  because  that  might  be  pffensive, 
but  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  It  is  not  human  nature  for 
anybody  who  has  anything  to  sell  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  he  has 
hope  oi  getting-  anything  more,  and  therefore  isn't  it  because  you 
fear  an  agitation  of  this  question  and  a  division  of  the  two  interests — 
the  sugar-beet  factories  and  the  sugar-beet  growers — might  liurt  the 
tariff  arid  bring  down  the  price  instead  of  holding  it  up  that  you  are 
satisfied  to  let  it  alone? 

Mr.  Law.  We  are  unquestionably  interested  in  whether  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  will  affect  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  your  attitude  of 
satisfaction  with  what  you  are  getting  now,  or  not  ( 

Mr.  Law.  It  has  not  had  to  do  with  it  except  in  its  bearing  on 
what  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  exception  is  the  case,  I  think.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  exception  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Law.  I  mean  that  if,  as  I  have  stated  before,  there  is  any  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  price  of  beets  that  we  farmers  must  grow  other 
crops  instead  of  sugar  beets,  and  therefore  give  up  the  industrj'^  of 
growing  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  fear  that  that  might  be  the  result  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone ;  that  that  has  something  to  do 
with  making  you  think  present  conditions  are  good  enough  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  must  feel  that  any  material  changes  in  those  in- 
fluences that  affect  the  price  of  sugar  must  affect  the  price  that  cnn 
be  paid  for  beets  to  produce  that  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  after  all,  to  put  it  plainly,  and  I  am  going 
to  do  it  one  more  time,  and  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  enough  in  tell  i- 
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gence  to  understand  my  question  and  answer  it,  and  I  want  you  to 
do  it.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  in  the  mina  of  the  beet  growers 
of  (.\)h)rado?  Now,  if  we  go  to  scrapping  with  the  sugar  companies 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  getting  enough — as  some  of  the  witnesses 
appear  to  think,  tliat  that  will  be  the  result  of  it — we  will  be  injured 
in  our  case  as  to  production  of  sugar  before  the  American  public,  and 
therefore  the  most  sensible  attitude  for  us  to  assume  is  that  of  being 
content  with  what  we  have.  Is  that  true  or  not?  Give  me  ves  or  no 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Law.  May  I  answer  that  in  my  own  way? 

The  CirAiRMAN.  No;  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  it  yes  or  no.  If  that 
is  not  true  I  will  not  ask  you  anything  further. 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true,  but  it  needs  some  explanation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  true  but  needs  what? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  but  needs  some  qualification. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  qualify  it  now. 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  simply  in  the  sense  that  a  scrap  between  any 
two  conflicting  interests,  whether  it  be  sugar-beet  interests  or  any 
other  interests,  will  naturally  produce 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  That  is  true  of  any  line  of  in- 
dustry. The  same  motive  would  operate  with  any  sort  of  tariff 
proposition,  I  think.     Ln't  that  so? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this  line  of  ex- 
amination and  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  it  is  not  true  of  the 
ordinary  prosi)erous  farmer  and  business  man,  tiiat  he  strives  for  a 
fair  profit  but  does  not  exert  himself  specially  to  get  the  very  highest 
prices.    Does  he  not  strive  for  a  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Law.  He  does. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  In  other  words,  I  saw  a  remark  once  attributed  to  one 
of  the  Rothschilds.  They  asked  him  how  he  made  so  much  money 
dealing  in  securities.  He  .said,  ''  By  never  buying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  market  and  never  selling  at  the  toj).''  Isn  t  that  true  of  the 
ordinary  farmer  and  business  man,  that  he  aims  for  a  fair  profit, 
but  doesn't  take  the  risks  incident  to  trying  for  the  very  highest 
margin,  for  then  he  may  lose  all? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  prudent  farmer. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  true  of  the  prudent  farmer  or  business  man? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  that  about  the  same  way  that  you  regard  this 
price  of  beets?  You  regard  that  you  now  have  a  fair  thing  and  you 
are  contented  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Ijaw.  Under  present  conditions  we  regard  that  we  have  a  fair 
thing  in  the  sense  that  the  price  justifies  us  to  grow  beets  in  compari- 
son with  our  other  crops. 

i[r.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  how  much  the  other  man  makes? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  Afr.  Law,  do  you  know  this  Mr.  Bodkin,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  U^re,  who  came  from  Colorado  to  testify? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  given  before  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  read  some  of  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  it  because  of  his  statements  being  circulated  in 
your  district  that  you  came  here?  Was  that  the  real  cause  of  your 
coming  here  more  than  anything  else,  or  did  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  bringing  you  here?  Or  the  testimony  given  by  him  here  and 
circulated  in  vour  district,  was  that  what  influenced  vour  commercial 
club  in  sending  some  one  here?     Or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Law.  I  must  believe  it  did,  for  after  I  read  the  report  of  his 
testimony  in  the  paper  myself  I  felt  that  his  statement  did  not  pre- 
sent the  conditions  of  beet  growing  in  the  Windsor  district,  as  I  was 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  therefore  you  wanted  to  come  here  and  contra- 
dict some  of  the  statements  that  he  made? 

Mr.  Law.  Therefore,  as  an  individual  interested  in  beet  growing,  I 
was  desirous  that  the  facts  as  I  knew  them  in  regard  to  beet  growing 
should  be  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ft)RDNEY.  Mr.  Law,  in  reference  to  your  profit  and  whether 
or  not  you  are  satisfied  with  the  price  you  obtain  for  beets,  you  are 
fully  aware  that  the  factory  to  which  you  sell  vour  beets  must  make 
a  profit  or  it  can  not  pay  you  a  good  price  for  your  beets?  Isn't 
that  right?  They  can  not  pay  you  a  big  price  for  your  beets  and 
lose  money  and  continue  in  business? 

Mr.  Law.  They  can  not,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  when  vou  get  a  fair  price  and  feel  satisfied 
you  are  not  particularly  interested  in  what  their  profits  are? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Your  business  is  to  get  a  good  profit  for  your  crop, 
and  when  you  get  a  good  profit  you  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  that  is  so  with  reference  to  your  neighbors  and 
all  other  people  raising  beets  there,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  In  a  general  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Mr.  Law,  you  have  stated  that  you  received  for 
your  beets  $6.64 ;  was  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  was  as  I  figured  the  crop  this  last  season. 

Mr.  F'oRi>XEY.  And  they  ran  about  15  per  cent  sugar,  did  they? 

Mr.  Law.  They  ran  from  less  than  15  per  cent  to  a  little  better 
than  18  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Well,  for  an  average  throughout  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, is  15  per  cent  fair,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  only  know  in  the  general  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  What  is  your  belief  or  understanding  about  it? 

Mr.  Law\  I  have  been  told  bv  the  field  men  of  the  Windsor  fac- 
tory that  the  average  for  the  AVindsor  district  the  past  season  was 
something  better  than  $5.50  per  ton  for  the  beets,  which  is 

Mr.  FoRDXEY  (interrupting).  I  think  you  gave  that  is  $5.57? 

Mr.  Law.  It  would  mean  lf4  P^^  ^^^^  sugar,  if  I  read  the  table 
correctly. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  That  would  bring  it  up  above  where  I  am,  but  I 
have  made  some  figures  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  It  has 
been  stated  here,  and  I  believe  we  have  an  abundance  of  evidence  on 
that  point,  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  beets  is  about  33 
cents  per  pound  throughout  the  United  States.  It  costs  more  in  some 
places  and  a  little  less  in  others.    Now,  if  for  15  per  cent  beets  you 
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receive  $5  per  ton,  you  get  about  $2.40  per  100  pounds  for  the  sugar 
content  of  your  beets,  or  close  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  Then  the  dif- 
ference between  that  $2.40  for  15  per  cent  beets  and  the  proportionate 
amount  for  your  16i  per  cent  beets,  or  whatever  you  had,  would 
bring  it  up  to  fit  your  individual  case.  But  taking  $2.40  from  $3.75 
would  leave  $1.35  for  the  cost  of  production  in  the  factory  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  a  fair  share  of 
that  cost  of  production  of  refined  sugar,  or  sale  price,  when  you  get 

.50  per  ton  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  that  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crop  on  your  farm  that  does 
not  fluctuate  in  price  except  beets?  That  is  to  say,  when  you  plant 
your  crop  there  is  no  other  crop  that  you  plant  that  you  know  what 
you  are  going  to  get  for  it  except  beets,  is  there? 

Mr.  Law.  There  are  less  elements  of  certainty  with  all  other  crops 
than  with  a  crop  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  T\Tien  you  plant  your  crop  of  beets  you  know  you 
are  going  to  get  not  less  than  $5  per  ton  for  it? 

Mr.  Law.  We  do  when  we  make  our  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  get  a  greater  price  per  acre  from  that  crop 
than  from  any  other  crop  that  you  raise? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  other  crop  do  you  raise  that  you  get  better 
return  per  acre  on  the  same  cost? 

Mr.  Law.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  I  have  gotten  for  the 
Windsor  factory  district,  I  woidd  say  that,  approximately,  the  aver- 
age for  the  Windsor  factory  district  :^or  the  time  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion has  been  $60  per  acre  gross  return  for  the  farmers  for  beets. , 
While  in  some  instances  the  tonnage  for  a  small  acreage  has  gone 
as  high  as  28  tons  per  acre,  which  would  mean  over  $100,  this  is 
the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  for  instance,  one  farm  that  got  a 
higher  price  for  beets,  which  farm  I  was  interested  in — $6.12  and  a 
fraction  cents  per  ton — only  realized  8  tons  to  the  acre  this  past 
season.    This  is  the  sugar-beet  situation. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  average 
potato  crop  in  our  section  m  a  series  of  years  will  not  be  above  $50 
per  acre,  represented  in  dollars ;  yet  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
$300  per  acre  from  a  crop  of  potatoes.  Again,  while  the  average 
grain  crop  in  our  district  is  presumably,  from  my  general  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  farming,  not  more  than  $18  per  acre,  yet  the 
possibilities  of  the  grain  crop  are  $60  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  your  beet  crop,  aside  from  potatoes,  is  perhaps 
better  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Law.  The  beet  crop  has  these  two  elements  of  certainty  or 
advantage  that  other  crops  we  produce  do  not  have:  First,  there  is 
the  price  they  will  bring  when  produced,  which  is  certain.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  subject  to  hailstorms  in  that  section,  and  they  .will 
sometimes  completely  destroy  a  grain  crop  or  a  potato  crop,  and  yet 
the  beet  crop  will  recover  from  such  a  disaster  as  none  of  our  other 
crops  do,  and  possibly  after  a  severe  hailstorm  you  can  make  a  crop 
that  will  bring  up  tlie  expenses  of  farming  for  the  season.  This  is 
an  advantage. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you,  and  I  want  to  be  clear 
about  this :  If  it  were  not  for  what  you  saw  in  the  papers  or  heard 
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of  Mr.  Bodkin's  attack  upon  the  sugar-beet  industry,  would  you 
have  been  here? 

Mr.  Law.  I  probably  would  not  have  been  here. 

Mr.  FoBDNXY.  That  is  all.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  about  the  alfalfa  crop  t 

Mr.  Law.  The  alfalfa  crop  has  been  disappointing  for  us,  the 
past  three  years  especially.  That  is  for  two  reasons  apparent  to  my 
mind — ^first,  climatic  conditions  peculiar  to  the  two  seasons,  when 
we  have  suffered  from  drought,  and,  secondly,  because  of  grasshop- 
pers, which  we  have  had  for  three  yeai^  back  as  we  have  not  had  for 
a  series  of  years  just  previous  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  not  grasshoppers  hurt  beets  t 

Mr.  Law.  They  do  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  vou  drive  them  off  from  beets  and  can  not  get 
them  off  from  alfalfa ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  can  protect  our  beets  better  than  we  can  our  alfalfa. 
We  usually  have  a  few  acres  of  beets  and  a  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  gross  amount  received  per  acre  from  alfalfa — 
what  has  it  been  in  your  territoiy! 

Mr.  Law.  It  varies  greatly.  From  my  own  experience,  I  should 
say  that  three  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa  hay  is  a  fairly  good  crop  from  a 
field  of  20  or  40  acres  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes;  in  three  cuttings. 

Mr.  Raker.  Three  tons  per  acre  from  three  cuttings? 

Mr.  Law.  Three  tons  per  acre  in  three  cuttings ;  yes.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  average  field  of  alfalfa.  A  good  growth,  with  a  good 
stand,  may  make  five  or  six  tons  per  acre  in  the  three  cuttings,  but 
that  would  be  the  exception. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  that  is  not  a  sood  country  for  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Well,  those  are  the  lacts  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have  a  general  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  I  thought  it  being  a  dry  country,  and  the  climate  being 
good,  and  the  soil  b^ing  good,  with  water,  it  would  be  an  ideal  coun- 
try for  raising  alfalfa.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  this  country 
in  and  about  Longmont  and  Windsor  is  not  good  alfalfa  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  depends  on  what  you  call 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  You  can  answer  that  question  directly, 
can't  you  ? 

Mr.  Law.  It  will  produce,  as  I  say,  from  two  to  six  tons  of  alfalfa 

hay  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  considered  a  good  alfalfa  country  or  a  poor 
alfalfa  country  ? 

Mr.  Law.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  considered  a  good  alfalfa 
country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  it  on  an  average  yield  a  crop  worth  $60  to  $80 
per  acre,  considering  seed  ? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  don't  raise  any  seed? 

Mr.  Law.  There  has  been  some  seed  grown. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  successfully  ? 
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Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir  |  but  not  generally. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Well,  if  you  can  raise  seed  successfully  it  ought  to  run 
from  $50  to  $100  an  acre  gross,  ourfit  it  not? 

Mr.  Law.  Three  years  a^o  I  han  some  seed  on  my  own  farm.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  had  thrashed  18  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  frwn  3 
acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  Still  you  do  not  answer  as  to  the  conditions  in  that 
eountry  where  these  sugar-beet  factories  are.    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Law.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  locality  described  by  you,  referring  to  these 
various  towns  with  the  whole  locality  witiiin  a  radius  or  50  miles, 
considered  among  the  farmers  and  the  people  generally  to  be  a  ter- 
ritory where  alfalfa  hay  can  be  raised  successfully? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  as  to  alfalfa  seed,  is  that  the  same?  May  it  be 
raised  successfully,  as  a  successful  crop  as  it  is  ordinarily  considered  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  can  grow  alfalfa  seed  successfully  in  the  sense  of 
producing  good  seed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  crop  known  to  the  farmer  that  is  more 
profitable  and  more  sure  and  that  gives  a  better  return  than  a  country 
where  you  can  raise  successfully  alfalfa  for  hay  or  alfalfa  seed  that 
you  know  of? 

Mr.  Law.  The  potato  crop  and  the  beet  crop  with  us  give  larger 
returns  than  our  alfalfa  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir;  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  certain? 

Mr.  Law.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  The  beet  and  potato  crops  are  more  certain  than  the 
alfalfa  crop  generally. 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir;  not  more  certain  than  the  alfalfa  crop,  but  when 
produced  will  mean  more  dollars  per  acre  than  the  alfalfa  hay  crop, 
which  is  the  common  alfalfa  crop  produced.  The  few  that  have  at- 
tempted to  grow  alfalfa  seed  have  not  found  it  so  profitable,  but  they 
fcave  only  grown  for  seed  in  isolated  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Law,  that  the  business  men  in  and 
about  your  town  took  up  and  discussed  among  themselves  and  with 
you  the  advisability  of  keeping  conditions  just  as  they  are  in  Windsor 
and  your  part  of  the  State  or  Colorado? 

Mr.  Law.  We  have  not  discussed  that  question  particularly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wasn't  it  discussed  before  you  came  on  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Law.  It  was  not  discussed  specially  with  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  was  it  discussed  generally  if  not  specially? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  say  what  others  did. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Well,  it  was  understood,  sorter  tacitly  understood, 
that  you  people  would  like  to  represent  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
country  genendly  that  you  would  like  to  keep  conditions  in  statu 

Sio,  just  as  they  are  now,  so  that  there  would  not  be  anv  stir  or  any- 
ing  said  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  might  bring  a  cnange  in  any 
W9LJ.    Isn't  that  the  real  purpose  of  ^our  coming  here  ? 
Mr.  Law.  I  can  answer  that  question  "  yes." 
Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Law,  the  farmers  of  your  locality  raise  a  general 
crop,  I  take  it;  some  potatoes,  some  alialfa,  some  grain,  and  some 
susar  beets.    Is  that  the  situation? 

Sir.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MAI.BT.  And  you  have  found  by  experience  that  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets  is  a  profitable  crop  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  Law.  We  have. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  the  farmers  round  about  that  community  have 
had  that  general  experience,  have  they? 

Mr.  Law.  They  have. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Something  has  been  said  by  our  chairman  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sugar  manufacturer,  that  if  he  made  100  per  cent  or  200 
fer  cent  you  farmers  mi^t  want  a  little  more  for  your  su^r  beets, 
take  it  that  he  did  not  know  of  anv  man  in  the  sugar  busmess  who 
made  that  much  money.  I  want  to  know  of  you  if  you  Imow  of  any 
sugar  manufacturing  company  that  is  making  100  per  cent  or  200 
per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  suspect  anybody  with  making  that  sum  of 
money  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  they  make  any  such 
sum  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Law.  From  all  the  information  I  have  I  think  not  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Maiay.  Ifiopi't  it  a  fact  that  for  some  time  after  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  established  in  your  part  of  the  country  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  it  was  pretty  hard  sledding  for  the  companies  and 
the  beet  growers  both  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  know  that  it  wad  considered  pretty  hard  sledding,  as 
you  term  it,  for  the  beet  growers. 

Mr.  Malby.  WeU,  did  you  understand  that  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturers were  getting  rich  while  you  were  having  the  hard  sledding? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  from  them  nor  from  any  knowledge  that  I  had  of 
their  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  were  three  statements,  I  think,  made  by  some 
other  ^ntlemen  from  your  State  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  and  see  whether  those  conditions  exist  in  your  locality. 
The  first  question  I  think  you  have  answered,  that  yourself  and  other 
farmers  feel  that  you  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  your  beets.  That 
is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  second  proposition  was  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
suspected  that  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  were  not  correctly 
analyzing  the  sugar  in  the  biets.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  enter- 
tain such  suspicion? 

Mr.  Law.  I  haven*t  such  suspicion  myself,  personally.  I  have 
heard  the  criticism  made,  but  have  had  no  reason  myself  to  believe 
that  it  was  well  founded. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  was  the  criticism  made  by  some  one  who  would 
be  apt  to  know,  or  was  it  just  simply  an  idle  remark  about  the  town? 

Mr.  Law.  All  the  criticism  that  I  have  heard  has  not  been  made 
by  anyone,  to  the  best  of  my  knowled^,  that  really  would  know. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Or  would  have  any  right  to  know,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Law.  The  criticism  that  I  have  heard  has  been  general  talk  by 
farmers. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  not  by  anyone  who  had  had  any  analysis  made  of 
his  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  had  analyzed  them  himself? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  that  really  had  any  capacity  himself  to  make  an 
analysis? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  recall  hearing  anyone  question  the  analysis  that 
was  prepared  to  determine  that  matter  himself. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  to  in  anywise  make  good  his  expression  of  sus- 
picion? 

Mr.  Law.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  State  agri- 
cultural department,  or  your  State  agricultural  school,  or  other  pub- 
lic institutions  have  had  applications  made  to  them  lor  analyses  of 
the  sugar  content  of  beets  and  denied  such  applications  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  know  in  a  general  way  of  such.  Last  week  at  a  farm- 
ers' institute,  held  in  Greeley,  President  Lory,  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  made  an  explanation  to  the  institute  of  the  reasons 
why  the  agricultural  college  could  not  make  analyses  for  individual 
farmers.  The  details  of  his  explanation  I  can  not  give  you.  but  his 
talk  left  me  satisfied  that  the  agricultural  college  was  not  reiusing  to 
do  anything  reasonable  or  consistent  for  the  beet  j^wer. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  the  college  was  not  instituted  and  was 
not  intending  to  help  the  great  State  of  Colorado  generally  in  the 
way  of  assisting  the  farmers  raising  beets  by  way  of  furnishing  them 
analyses  of  their  beets. 

Mr.  Law.  That  was  not  the  idea  of  his  talk  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  asking  that  kind  of  a  question.  My  search 
here  is  for  information.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  an  agricultural 
department  or  an  agricultural  college  that  refuses,  upon  proper  ap- 
plication, to  advise  the  beet  growers  as  to  any  interest  which  con- 
cerns them?  My  own  individual  opinion  about  the  matter  is  that 
they  ought  to  do  it  if  practicable.  Do  you  know  of  any  application 
which  has  been  properly  made,  consistently  made,  by  anybody  to 
have  his  beets  analyzed  and  it  has  been  turned  down  witnout  just 
cause  or  provocation?    If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not,  and  I  wish  to  say  this:  In  President  Lory's 
explanation  it  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  if  the  beet  grow- 
ers' association  desired  analyses  made  that  they  could  do  it,  but  that 
if  individual  beet  growers  asked  for  analyses  they  could  not  make 
them,  because  if  they  made  an  analyses  for  one  man  they  must,  to 
be  consistent,  make  it  for  another,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  comply  with  all  the  possible  requests  for  analyses  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  your  impression  of  what  he  said  was  that  it 
would  entail  labor  which  the  college  could  not  under  present  condi- 
tions and  e<|^uipment  undertake  to  make  general  analyses  for  every- 
body who  might  apply.    Is  that  your  impression  about  it  or  not? 

lir.  Law.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  your  agricultural  de- 
partment— and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  your  college,  out  your  State 
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department  of  agriculture,  and  you  have  a  department  of  agricul- 
ture in  your  State,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  entirely  clear  as  to  what  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  a  State  agricultural  department;  a  depart* 
ment  of  your  State  government  which  is  called  the  department  of 
agriculture? 

Mr.  Law.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  State  depart- 
ments. Our  agricultural  college,  I  suppose,  includes  all  the  public 
interests  of  the  State  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  other  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  outside  the  college,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have  a  farmers  organization  in  your  locality  ?  - 

Mr.  Law.  There  is  a  Ipcal  organization  of  the  farmers'  union  at 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  affiliated  with  other  local  organizations 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Law.  I  suppose  it  is  affiliated  with  other  farmers'  unions. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  personally  a  member  of  the  farmers'  union. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  the  opinion,  generally,  in  your  locality  that  it 
is  desirable  from  a  farmer's  standpoint  that  the  sugar  industry  be 
continued  or  promoted,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  I  believe  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Tnat  is  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  is  just  one  idea  in  my  mind  that  I  would  like 
to  know  about,  and  possibly  I  can  get  it  from  this  witness.  Mr. 
Law,  you  are  a  farmer  and  own  farms? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Estimating  your  land  to  be  worth  so  much  per  acre, 
you  raise  a  certain  crop  upon  this  land,  and,  to  illustrate,  we  will 
say  of  sugar  beets,  valuing  your  land  at  a  certain  amount,  provid- 
ing a  certain  amount  required  to  raise  your  crop,  then  leaving  you 
a  net  income  of  the  amount  you  stated,  or  a  reasonable  income,  you 
are  satisfied  with  that,  aren't  you  ?  So  long  as  you  get  a  reasonable 
income  from  j'our  product  you  raise  on  your  land,  particularly  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  sell  your  product  to  a  third  party  and,  we  will 
say,  for  instance,  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  they  may  make  or  what  they 
may  charge  for  the  product  they  produce  from  the  beets  they  buy  from 
you  that  you  raise  on  your  farm?  Now,  taking  the  premises  I 
started  with,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whatever  the  law  might  be  that  would  permit  them 
to  sell  this  product  that  they  make  from  the  beets  they  buv  from 
you,  and  the  amount  that  the  people  of  the  country  generally  have 
to  pay  for  their  product  by  virtue  of  the  law,  you  are  entirely 
indifferent  upon  that  question? 
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Mr.  Law.  I  may  say  that  so  far  as  my  relation  to  their  business 
transactions  withe  country  are  concerned;  yes. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Then,  it  means  this:  That  so  long  as  you  get  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  your  product,  estimating  the  value  of  your  land — 
which  product  you  sell  to  a  third  party — if  the  law  is  such  that  he 
may  raise  the  price  as  high  as  he  wants  to  and  then  charge  the  gen- 
eral consumer  all  over  the  country  that  price,  you  are  not  interested 
in  that  question  at  all,  as  I  understand  youf  That  is,  as  to  control- 
ling  what  he  should  charge  for  his  product  made  from  what  he  buys 
from  you,  if  he  may  do  that  by  virtue  of  the  laws  as  they  exist  that 
is  all  right  with  you? 

Mr.  IHw.  I  have  no  interest  in*  that  other  than  what  every  other 
citizen  of  the  country  has. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  m  this  particular  matter,  relating  to  beet  sugar^ 
you  are  entirely  indifTerent  and  believe  that  to  be  none  of  your 
Dusiness  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  You  will  let  the  sugar-beet  factories  attend  to  that 
for  themselves? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  certainly  their  business. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Law,  we  will  excuse  you  with  the  thanks  of 
the  committee  for  your  attendance. 

RESOLUTIONS    AS    TO    DEATH    OF    REPRESENTATIVE    EDMUND    H.    MADISON. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  a  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  believe  Mr.  Hinds  was  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  some  resolutions  to  the  full  committee  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  relative  to  the  death  of  our  colleague  and  friend, 
Judge  Madison,  who  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Hinds, 
are  you  ready  to  present  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  feels  it  appropriate  to  spread  on  its  records  an  expression 
appreciative  of  the  distinguished  services  of  the  late  Representative  Edmund 
H.  Madison,  of  Kansas,  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

His  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect,  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy,  great 
Industry,  and  conscientious  regard  for  duty,  have  made  his  loss  to  the  com- 
mittee serious  from  the  standpoint  of  public  service,  and  grievous  In  the  rela- 
tions of  personal  association. 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  committee  be  directed  to  spread  these  resolu- 
tions on  the  records,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Madison. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  vou  have  heard  the 
resolutions  read.  The  motion  is  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted, 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased member. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  ra.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTEB  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  STANLEY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stanley? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  live  4  miles  north  of  Greeley,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  the  sugar-beet  oelt? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  except  farming? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  interest  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
remote,  in  the  sugar-beet  factories,  or  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization,  if  any,  do  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  represent  the  Greeley  Commercial  Club. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  club? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  a  bunch  of  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers? 

Mr.  Stanley.  And  produce  men  of  our  city  of  Greeley. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  town  is  Greeley? 

Mr.  Stanley.  About  14,(W0,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commercial  club  is  a  business  men's  or- 
ganization of  that  city? 

Mr.  Stanley.  A  business  men's  organization  of  that  city  and 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  farmers  belong  to  it,  too? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  them? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  of  a  few  in  our  neighborhood  who  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  of  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  has  the  club  altogether? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Probably  160. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  that  150  there  are  only  four  or  five 
who  are  farmers? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  others,  I  suppose,  are  business  men  of  various 
avocations  and  pursuits? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  any  of  the  sugar  people  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  sugar  factory  at  Greeley? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  people  who  run  the  sugar  factory  be- 
long to  this  business  men's  organization? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  your  coming  on  here  with  any  of 
the  sugar  men? 
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Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  not  in  regard  to  farming.     I  have  just 
talked  with  them. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say,  you  talked  it  over  with  the  sugar  people, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  none  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  the  sugar  factory  at  Greeley  nor  any  of 
its  officers  had  any  idea  you  were  coming  here? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  conference  or  talk  with  any  of  them 
about  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  not  in  regard  to  farming. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  farming,  but  with 
regard  to  your  coming  here. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  talk  with  the  sugar-factory  people 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3£an.  And  with  other  business  men  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  talk  with  the  sugar- 
factory  people? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  went  to  the  sugar  factory  at  Eaton,  Colo.,  4  miles 
north  of  me,  and  ^ot  m^  statement  for  the  past  10  years  of  what  t 
had  done  in  regard  to  raising  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  told  them  why  you  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

.The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  as  to 
what  the  condition  was  m  the  industry  itself  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  any  suggestions  about  misrepre- 
sentations which  had  been  made  which  you  were  to  deny,  or  any- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  confer  with  anybody  on  those  subjects? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  did  not  make  any  investigation  yourself  at 
all? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  relied  on  your  knowledge  with  reference  to 
those  matters? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  commercial  club 
desiring  you  to  come  on  here  to  testify  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  told  me  to  come  down  here  and  state  as  a 
farmer  what  I  am  doing  in  regard  to  raising  beets,  potatoes,  and 
other  things,  and  told  me  particularly  just  to  tell  the  truth  and  noth* 
ing  else  but  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  wanted  you  to 
tell  anything  but  the  truth,  and  I  just  want  to  know  exactly  what  in- 
terests you  represent  here. 
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Mr.  Stanley.  That  is  just  the  interest  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Yoti  are  a  beet  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  the  land  and  cultivate  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir ;  by  hired  help. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that    I  mean  you  are  a  proprietor? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  did  you  have  in  beets  last  year? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yast  year  I  had  32  acres  in  beets. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  net  you  per  acre,  without  go- 
inff  into  the  details? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  not  got  it  down  just  in  that  way.  I  have  got 
it  for  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  me  the  figures  in  that  way.  What  did 
it  cost  on  an  average,  and  what  did  you  get?  How  many  acres  did 
you  plant  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Stanlef.  I  planted  277  acres  in  10  years,  and  I  got  $21,772 
and  my  expense  was  $10,557. 

The  Chairman.  Your  profits,  then,  were  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  $11,557. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  that  out  to  an  acre  basis? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  it  on  an  acre  basis — ^instead  of  say- 
iiig  you  farmed  so  many  acres  for  10  years — if  I  can,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  because  the  otner  witnesses  have  used  that 
standard. 

Mr.  Stanley.  My  expense  per  acre  was  $45. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  cost  you.  Does  that  include  rent 
for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  handwork,  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivat- 
ing, irrigating,  fertilizing,  seed,  and  taxes,  and  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  include  your  taxes? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Taxes  and  water  assessment  as  a  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  included  irrigation  ?  Have 
you  included  irrigation  besides  the  water  tax  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No  ;  the  irrigation  goes  with  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  only  charge  you  put  in  for 
water  was  the  water  rights? 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  water  tax  bv  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  That  made  a  total  of  about  $45  per  acre,  on  an 
average,  did  it? 

Mr.  Stanlef.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  total  average  proceeds  per  acre? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  averages  up  something  over  $90. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  profits  would  be  about  $45  per  acre, 
allowing  nothing  for  the  rental  of  the  land.  What  is  your  land 
worth  ? 

Mr.  STANLEr.  $250  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  $250  an  acre?  Have  you  any  beet  land  in  that 
part  of  Colorado  worth  that  much  per  acre? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  got  110  acres  that  are  worth  $250  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  a  city  ? 
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Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  4  miles  from  Greeley  and  from  Denver  52 
miles,  and  Cheyenne  about  52  miles.  Denver  is  south  and  Cheyenne 
is  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  town  closer  to  you  than  Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  Eaton  is  4  miles  north  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  4  miles  from  Eaton  and  4  miles  from 
Greeley,  and  yet  your  land  is  worth  $250  an  acre? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well-irrigated  land  { 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  well-improved  land? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unimproved  land,  aad  worth  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Not  well  improved.  This  land  is  located  at  Lawson. 
We  have  a  dumping  station  at  this  particular  point,  between  Greeley 
and  Eaton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  villa^  around  this  dumping  station  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  just  a  loading  point  for  produce,  having  five 
spud  warehouses — ^I  guess  you  call  them  potatoes — and*  one  grain 
elevator,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  one  store;  probably  50  inhabitants 
or  maybe  100. 

The  Chairman.  About  100  people  live  in  that  little  settlement? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  his  land? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No.  air. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  your  own  land  is  worth  $250  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  in  all? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  110  acres  at  Lawson. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  land  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  land  for  which  you  gave  us  the 
figures  just  now? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  these  other  gen- 
tlemen from  Colorado,  have  you? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  experience  in  the  main  correspond  with 
theirs?  I  mean,  not  as  to  every  detail  but  substantially,  do  you 
agree  with  what  they  say  about  the  situation  out  there? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  recall  just  what  they  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  them  testify,  and  this  is  about  a  busi- 
ness you  have  spent  most  of  your  life  in. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes ;  I  expect  they  told  the  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  experience  would  lead  you 
to  agree  substantially  with  what  they  said  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  being  sent  here 
to  appear  before  this  committee  ?  Was  there  anv  evidence  that  any- 
one else  had  given  that  caused  this  commercial  club  of  which  you  are 
a  member  ana  all  the  other  business  men  to  send  you  here  ? 
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Mr.  Stanley.  I  did  not  say  I  belonged  to  the  club.  I  do  not  belong 
to  it. 

The  Chatrman.  You  do  not  belong  to  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Stanlct.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  StanixBy.  No;  they  just  picked  me  out  as  a  farmer  to  tell  what 
I  have  done  in  regard  to  the  beete. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  did  not  pick  you  out,  but  they  picked 
you  out? 

Mr.  Stanuby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  their  sending  somcr 
body  down  here,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  not  definitely. 

The  Chatrman.  Do  you  know  indefinitely  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Well,  probably  it  was  something  that  Mr.  Bodkin 
said. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  on  account  of  Mr.  Bodkin's  evi- 
dence. Why  do  you  say  that?  Did  they  state  to  you  that  was  the 
reason  they  wanted  you  to  come  here? 

Mr.  StanIiEY.  No  ;  I  heard  it  discussed  at  a  farmers'  union  meet- , 
ing^last  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  heard  it  discussed  at  a  farmers'^ 
union  meting? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  in  a  meeting  in  Greeley  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  farmers'  union  meeting. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  A  g^rowers'  meeting? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  who  attended  that  meeting  belong  to 
the  farmers'  union  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  farmers'  union  pretty  strong  in  your  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  getting  pretty  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  belong  to  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Combs,  who  seems  to  be  an  or- 
ganizer for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakin,  a  lawyer  at  Longmont? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  leaving  out  your  opinion  as  to  the  views 
they  entertain,  is  there  any  fact  either  one  of  those  gentlemen 
stated  before  this  committee  with  which  you  wish  to  take  issue  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Their  account  of  the  labor.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Bodkin  said,  but  I  was  sent  here  to  discuss  the  labor  question — what 
I  have  got  in  the  way  of  labor  and  what  I  have  had  for  the  last  10 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  done  your  work? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Germans  or  Russians? 
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Mr.  Stanlet.  Germans.  They  would  not  consider  me  at  all  if  I 
called  them  Russians. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Germany  do  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  claim  they  just  came  through  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  came  from  Russia  last? 

Mr.  StaniiEy.  Yes ;  but  they  claim  they  are  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Their  claim  is  they  are  from  Germany,  but  they 
came  to  this  country  from  Russia — is  that  a  correct  statement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  farmers  do  the  handwork,  do  they  ? 
.  Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  Greeley. 

The  Chairman.  Greeley  is  a  town,  T  believe  you  told  me,  of 
14,000? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes.  sir ;  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  them  come  from  larger  cities  than 
Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  did  10  years  ago,  but  not  lately. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own  in 
Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  rather  poorer  and  less  attractive  than  the 
quarters  of  the  city  occupied  by  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No;  they  live  to  the  west  of  Greeley,  near  the 
Greeley  sugar  factory,  at  a  little  German  settlement,  so  as  to  be  close 
to  the  factory  when  the  field  work  is  through 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  houses  do  they  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Pretty  good  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  their  houses  up  to  the  American  standard  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Up  to  the  standard  of  the  American  people  in  their 
standing. 

The  Chairman.  American  people  do  not  engage  in  this  hand  work 
in  the  beet  fields  much,  do  they ! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  any  considerable  extent  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  ^tting  to.    I  ]^ad  them  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Oh,  not  very  large;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  country,  but  I  have  had  the  work  done  by  tnem  in  two  years 
out  of  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  all  your  work  done  by  them  or 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  had  all  of  it  done  by  American  labor  two 
years  in  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  eight  years  it  was  all  done  by  this 
foreign  help? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  American  help  the  same  price  you  do 
these  foreigners? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  scale  of  prices  paid  to 
them? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  c6ndition  of  the 
labor  you  refer  to  as  to  your  own  land  is  general  in  your  neighbor- 
hood?   Is  it  the  same  f 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes ;  the  conditions  of  the  labor  in  my  neighborhood 
are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  throughout  Colorado, 
generally  ? 

Mr.  I^ANLET.  Well,  it  is  German  help. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  through  the  beet  fields  of  Colo- 
rado pretty  thoroughly. 

Mr.  ^ANiiET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  where  Mr.  Bodkin  lives? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  where  Longmont  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Mr.  Combs  ?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Fort  Morgan  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  just  been  there  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  investigate  conditions  in  the  beet  fields 
and  the  labor  in  the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that  anywhere  except  at  your  home? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  labor  question  is  there  any  further 
matter  you  want  to  enlighten  the  committee  upon  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  statement  made  by  these  wit- 
nesses you  care  to  say  anything  about? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Stanley,  you  stated  that  in  the  10  years  you 
have  planted  227  acres  of  beets. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  your  net  profit  was  $11,657  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  your  net  profit  was  $11,557,  and  you  had  227 
acres  planted  in  the  10  years,  it  gives  you  a  net  profit  of  $50.91  per 
acre.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  took  particular  exception  to 
the  statement  made  by  these  g^tlemen  who  were  before  the  com- 
mittee about  the  class  of  labor  used  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  notice  what  they  said  about  the  influence 
of  the  suffar  companies  on  politics  of  the  State  ?  Do  you  agree  with 
them  on  mat  or  not? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  HR.  FRED  F.  EVERETT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  residence,  Mr.  Everett? 

Mr.  Evbrbtt.  Scotts  Blun,  Nebr. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  avocation  or  business? 

Mr.  Everett.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  Have. you  any  other  business  except  farming? 

Mr.  Everett.  No  ;  I  could  not  say  I  am  in  any  otner  biusiness. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Have  you  any  side  lines  ? 

Mr.  EyERBTT.  If  running  a  muk  route  is  a  side  line,  I  bave. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  a  branch  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  EvxRBTT.  I  haye  always  done  that. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  manufaotnring  en* 
terprise? 

Mr.  Everett.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  in  any  bank  or  anything  like  thatt 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  engaged  in  farming  in  its  various 
branches? 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  class  of  people 
in  giving  this  testimony  or  information  you  are  about  to  give  we 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  aside  from  the  fanners. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  an  organization  of  the  farmerof 

Mr.  Everett.  We  have  an  organization.  I  do  not  know  but  w4iat 
I  should  say  I  represent  the  commercial  club  and  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Scotts  Bluff  9 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  place  is  Scotts  Bluff? 

Mr.  Everett.  About  2,500. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commercial  club,  I  suppose,  is  composed 
of  practically  all  the  business  men  in  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  A  majority  of  them.  Some  of  them  would  not  come 
into  the  club. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  sugar  men  belong  to  the  clubt 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  some  of  the  employees  of  the  sugar  company 
belong  to  the  club. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  any  of  the  managers  or  officers. 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  besides  representing  this  commer- 
cial club  you  also  represented  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  organization? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  ot. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  you  elected  to  represent  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  have  been  in  communication  witii  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is,  why  do  you  say  you  represent 
them? 

Mr.  Everett.  Because  the  farmers — a  good  many  of  them — belong 
to  the  commercial  club,  and  I  am  a  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  there  are  25  or  80,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  how  large  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Out  of  probably  100.    May  I  explain  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Everett.  The  commercial  club  is  in  town,  and  you  can  not 
reach  out  and  get  people  10  miles  from  town  into  the  commercial 
club  of  the  town.  We  have  gone  out  from  town  into  the  country 
and  worked  with  the  farmers.  Our  interests  and  the  fimners'  are 
all  together,  and  I  tbink  we  can  fairly  say  we  represent  the  farmers 
and  we  town. 
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The  Chairman.  The  organization  represents  the  people  who  be- 
long to  it? 

Mr.  EvsRBTT.  Yee. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  farmers,  then,  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  members  of  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  was  put  oato  the  fanners'  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Ana,  of  course,  as  far  as  any  other  farmers  are 
concerned — and  there  must  be  many  of  them  outside  of  the  organ- 
ization— ^you  do  not  speak  for  them  by  authority  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Not  by  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Although  ;^ou  may  represent  what  you  think  is 
their  view  and  their  interest ;  is  that  a  proper  way  of  stating  it ! 

Mr.  EvEREKPr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  organization,  I  suppose,  paid  your 
expenses  to  come  and  make  this  representation  to  the  ccMCunittee? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  furnished  me  a  part  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  occasion  whj^  they 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  that  course? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  know  the  occasion.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  coming  until  last  Saturday  noon,  except  I  was  told  Sun- 
day noon  I  might  be  wanted  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  president  of  the  commercial  dub. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  sugar  company  ?    . 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  My  understanding  was  there  was  an  investigation 
here  of  the  conditions  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  it  is  carried  on  by 
the  farmers  and  their  interest  in  it ;  whether  it  was  for  their  interest 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  community  wanted  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  situation  as  it  exists  there  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  statement  made  to  you  that  any 
testimony  had  been  given  before  the  committee  which  did  not  fairly 
present  mat  situation? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  suppose  it  was  this  same  thing.  I  haye  heard  of 
that.     I  heard  of  it  and  I  had  the  testimony  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Who  furnished  you  with  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  read  the  testimony  as  I  came  through. 

The  Chairman.  Who  furnished  you  with  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Morrell,  the  president  of  the  dub,  or  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary.    They  are  officers  of  the  association. 

The  Chasman.  And  neither  of  them  is  a  sugar  man? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  the  officers  of  the  association  is  a 
sugar  man  ? 

Mr.  EvsaonfT.  No,  sir. 
.  The  Chairman.  Although  some  of  the  sugar  people  do  belong  to 
the  eivht 

Mr.  EvERirrr.  Yes.  I  will  say  that  I  think  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors there  is  gob  oi  the  officers  of  the  sugar  company  or  one  of  their 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  their  employees,  at  any  rate ! 
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Mr.  EvEicETT.  Yes;  he  is  on  the  board  of  governors,  but  only  one 
out  of  nine. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  any  talk  with  you  about  this  matter) 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  gave  you  the  testimony  of  these  three  wit- 
nesses, Messrs.  Bodkin,  Combs,  and  Dakin? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes ;  I  had  the  pamphlet. 

The  Chairman.  Those  officers  furnished  you  with  that  testimony) 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  to  look  into  that  on  the  way  here 
and  see  what  the  testimony  was? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  matter;  in 
what  respect,  if  any,  do  you  differ  from  any  of  the  statements  made 
by  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Everett.  Well,  their  conditions  and  our  conditions  may  not 
be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  is  a  fair  statement  on  your 
part  to  make.  Wherein,  then,  do  the  statements  they  have  made 
about  conditions  in  their  own  localities  differ  from  the  conditions  in 
your  locality,  which  you  want  to  direct  our  attention  to? 

Mr.  Everett.  To  start  with,  the  rent  that  they  charge  for  land  is 
different  from  ours. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  jjrour  average  beet  land  worth? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  rents  for  $10  an  acre,  cash  rent,  or  a  crop 
rental 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  reduce  it  to  a  cash  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Everett.  The  crop  rental  may  be  a  higher  rent,  and  might 
produce  more  than  any  man  would!  dare  pay  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  the  crop  rental  may  be 
a  higher  rent. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  average  cash  rent  is  $10  an  acre  for  good 
beet  land  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  $10  an  acre  has  been  quite  a  jgood  rental  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  prior  to  that  time  six  or  eight  dollars  an  acre 
rented  a  great  deal  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  now  $10  is  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  $10  is  a  lair  rental. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  witnesses  figured  the  rental  of 
some  of  their  land  at  $20  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  land  you  speak  of  has  irrigation  rights? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  rental  include  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  renter  pay  the  irrigation  taxes? 

Mr.  Evbrett.  The  man  who  rents  the  ground  ordimunly  pays  for 
the  water ;  that  is,  the  man  who  furnishes  the  ground  furnishes  the 
water  in  connection  with  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $10  pays  for  the  water  as  well  as  for  the 
rent  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  tenant  pays  neither  the  tax  on  the  land 
nor  the  water  tax? 

Mr.  Everett.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  is  the  value  of  this  beet  land, 
on  an  average,  which  you  say  rents  for  $10  in  the  way  you  have  just 
described  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  From  about  $100  to  $125. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  land  was  worth  twice  that  amount  a 
rental  of  $20  would  be  about  on  the  same  scale? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  would  be  mighty  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  actually  raised  beets  yourself? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  raised  72  acres  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reduced  that  to  an  acreage  basis,  and 
can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  beets  and  what 
you  get  for  them? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  figure  about  $40  an  acre  as  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  l^Tiat  do  you  get  out  of  that  on  an  average  in  an 
average  year? 

Mr.  Everett.  My  beets  this  year  brought  $72.80  per  acre,  not  in- 
cluding the  beet  tops. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  beet  tops  are  worth  how  much  ? ' 

Mr.  E\^ERETT.  They  are  worth  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Everett.  Mine  sells  for  $8  a  ton  at  the  place,  in  the  stack. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Everett.  $8  a  ton  for  the  hay,  and  an  acre  of  beet  tops  is  equal 
to  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  as  feed. 
.  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  you  figure  the  tops  as  worth  $8  per  acre? 

Mr.  Eveheit.  We  do  not  sell  them  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  them  vourself  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  do  sell  at  $4  to  a  man  who  is  buying  them  to 
produce  meat.  I  ase  them,  and  you  colild  not  buy  my  beet  tops, 
because  I  have  use  for  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  right  in  my  figures,  $72.80 
are  his  gross  receipts,  and  the  cost  is  $40,  which  leaves  him  $32.80 
besides  $8  for  the  tops  i>er  acre,  making  a  net  profit  of  $40.80. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  vou  deduct  $10  for  land  rent,  you  would 
have  $30.80  as  profit. 

Mr.  EvEREtT.  .That  is  true;  but  where  we  use  our  own  land  there  are 
very  few  who  fif^ure  the  rent.  There  is  another  thing  that  no  one 
has  taken  the  view  of  it  which  I  do,  and  I  do  not  find  it  in  any 
other  place,  where  you  charge  up  all  your  work  to  expense  in  the  cost 
of  producing  and  expect  to  pay  that  and  say  nothing  about  it.  For 
instance,  I  raise  these  beets  with  a  hired  hand,  doing  the  work  with 
my  own  team.  I  pay  so  much,  and  the  balance  of  it  I  am  selling 
to  myself  or  getting  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct.  You  figure  that  in  your  calcu- 
lations ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  did  not  figure  that  as  a  profit  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  not  include  the  exi)ense  of  your 
teams,  etc.,  in  this  $45? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  figured  in  there,  but  I  am  getting  that  back 
myself. 

18869— No.  45—12 4 
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The  Chair^ian.  I  understand  that,  but  vou  are  paying  yourself 
for  an  actual  expense  you  have  undergone  f 

Mr.  Everett.  Ves ;  it  is  an  expense,  but  after  all 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  is  some  profit  in  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  In  the  corn-raising  belt  we  never  figure  things  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  beet  crop  the  most  profitable  crop  you 
have? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  the  safest  crop  we  have,  and  under  certain 
conditions  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Why;  because  it  is  the  hardiest  crop? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  a  hardy  crop  and  not  subject  to  hailstorms. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  worried  with  hail  at  Scotts  Bluff? 

Mr.  Everett.  You  are  worried  with  hail  wherever  they  irrigate 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  not  found  a  place  yet  where 
thgv  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advantage  to  the  farmer  in  having 
a  fairly  certain  and  stable  price  which  he  receives  for  his  products, 
like  he  does  for  his  beets;  in  other  words,  he  makes  his  contract 
ahead  and  knows  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  his  beets  when  he 
plants  them? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  something  that  makes  the  beet  crop 
desirable? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  this  crop  on  the  whole^  consider- 
ing its  certainty  both  as  to  price  and  production,  is  probably  th^ 
best  crop  you  have? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  the  crop  in  connection  with  other  crops  which 
makes  our  country  what  it  is.  For  instance,  you  may  take  alfalfa. 
Alfalfa  is  a  good  crop,  a  paying  crop,  but  in  my  judgment  the  great- 
est value  of  alfalfa  is  to  put  your  land  in  shape  to  raise  the  other 
crops,  like  potatoes  and  beets. 

The  Chairman.  It  all  works  together? 

Mr.  E\TERETT.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  rotation  of  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  did  you  allow  for  handwork  in  your 
calculation? 

Mr.  Everett.  $20. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  near  the  universal  price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  suppose  tnat  is  the  price  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that  hand  labor  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  had  Germans  this  year,  and  Japs,  and  some 
Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  foreigners  do  the  greater  part  of  it? 

Mr.  E^-ERETT.  The  foreigners  do  the  greater  part  of  it,  although 
since  we  have  been  raising  beets  there,  I  know  of  several  Americans 
who  have  come  in  there  and  have  done  the  handwork  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  gone  to  raising  beets  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  ^neral  proposition,  the  bulk  of  that 
labor  is  performed  by  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Where  do  you  get  that  labor? 

Mr.  Everett.  A  good  m'any  of  tnem  live  right  thei^. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion? 
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Mr.  Emskett.  Probablj'  half. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  other  half  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  come  from  the  different  cities.  Lincoln  has  a 
great  German  population,  and  they  come  out  from  there — oi*  a  Rus- 
sian population.    You  can  call  them  either  Russians  or  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about 
that. 

Mr.  Everett.  They  are  German-Russians. 

The  Chairman.  They  belong  to  the  German  Province  of  Russia ;  is 
that  true,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  can  not  say  from  my  knowledge ;  but  that  is  what 
we  suppose.    He  is  the  Polander. 

The  Chairman.  The  Polack? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  We  have  some  of  them.  This  year  we  had  the 
Mexicans — quite  a  lot  of  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  believe  they  had  one  Indian  there.  I  guess  if  you 
get  a  Mexican  you  get  a  part  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Hindus?  Do  you  have  any  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  None  that  I  know  of,  except  on  the  railroad  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  come  into  the  beet  fields  yet? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  these  foreigners  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  From  the  different  cities ;  perhaps  Lincoln,  perhaps 
Denver.  When  we  were  first  going  into  the  beet  raising,  the  bulk  of 
them  came  from  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  these  people  make  a  day  ?  Is  there 
any  way  of  averapng  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  exactly  know.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to 
average,  because  they  are  men,  women,  and  children  from  10  yearsi 
old  up,  working  in  the  fields. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  it  pretty  hard  work  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  are  they  pretty  libetally  paid 
for  that  work? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  would  think  they  are.  I  think  if  they  were  not, 
they  would  not  do  it. 

The  ChxMrman.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  quarters  these  people  live 
in  in  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  have,  in  Lincoln.  I  have  been  through  where  I 
supopse  they  live  in  a  part  of  West  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  these  laborers  out  from  Lincoln  and 
Denver  and  different  places  under  contract  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Evehrett.  They  are  under  contract.  They  make  a  contract  to 
do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  "Before  they  ever  leave  Lincoln  ? 

Mr.  E\TERETT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  beet-sugar  company,  I  think,  furnishes  their 
agents  to  get  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  seen  the  quarters  where  these 
people  live  in  Lincoln  ? 

Mr.  E^^:RBT^.  I  have  seen  the  quarters  I  supposed  they  lived  in.  I 
have  always  understood  it  was  the  Russian  quarter. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  quarter  a  squalid  quarter  or  not? 

Mr.  Everett.  Not  particularly.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  best  section, 
of  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  poorer  ones,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  E\'ERETT.  I  think  so. 

The  Chahiman.  How  is  it  to-day  at  Scotts  Bluff  and  the  places 
where  this  other  half  live  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Some  of  them  have  very  good  houses,  according  to 
how  much  money  they  have  accumulated. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  about  like  ^\jnei*ican  citi»&ns  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Evereti\  Yes ;  and  soijie  of  them  become  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  them  are  naturalized? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  know ;  put  I  do  know  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  voters  among  the  Germans  who  are  beet  tenders. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  considerable  percentage  of  them  speuk 
English  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  bulk  of  them. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  wmild  say  the  majority  of  them  can  speak 
English  ? 

Mi\  Everett.  They  would  have  to,  or  we  could  not  use  them.  At 
least  some  member  of  the  family  would  have  to  speak  English. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laborers, 
do  they  speak  English  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  \  es ;  I  think  you  can  well  say  that.  Of  course,  once 
in  awliile  you  will  get  an  old  man  who  comes  over  here  who  can  not 
catch  on  to  our  language. 

The  Chairman.  The  younger  ones  catch  on  quite  rapidly?' 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  a  pretty  intelligent  bunch  of 
people.  Now,  speaking  of  our  own  help,  because  that  is  the  most 
accurate  of  anything 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  EvisRETT.  Last  spring  we  hired  two  families  for  72  acres. 
Our  contract  called  for  80  aci-es,  but  we  only  had  72,  One  family 
consisted  of  a  young  man  and  his  father  and  mother,  and  I  think  one 
or  two  younger  children.  We  got  pretty  well  along  into  the  season 
and  this  young  man  got  married.  Directly  he  bought  out  one  of  the 
neighbors  there,  his  whole  beet  crop;  and  went  in  there  and  turned 
his  contract  over  to  another  man.  Now,  that  man  came  from  Russia 
or  Europe,  wherever  they  came  from,  less  than  three  years  ago,  and 
he  is  now  farming  for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  He  rents  the  land  and  is  farming  for  himself? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  He  bought  another  man  out,  a  German  who 
had  some  50  acres  of  l)eets  and  an  80-acre  farm,  and  he  is  doing 
business  for  himself.    Tha t  is  the  tendency  of  a  great  share  of  this  help. 

The  Chairman.  Of  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  you  think? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  proportion  of  them  who  do  that  soil  of 
work  and  progress  that  rapidly  large  or  small? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  proportion  of  those  who  progress  that  rapidly 
is  not  very  large,  because  that  man  is  above  the  average.     , 

The  Chairman.  I  should  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  he  is  away  above  the  average,  Uit  there  are 
lots  of  them.     Two  years  ago  there  was  a  man  came  up  there  fix>m 
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Colorado  to  take  a  contract,  and  he  had  not  anything,  and  he  moved 
into  the  German  part  of  town,  and  he  had  been  workmg  around,  and 
they  had  a  little  German  row  up  there  one  night  and  things  got 
pretty  hot,  and  the  police  pulled  nine  of  them  and  fined  them  $5 
apiece.-  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  that  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
a  party  there  who  had  a  farm,  and  rented  the  farm,  and  they  staked 
him — he  gives  them  good  rent — they  furnished  him  the  team>,  and  he 
went  to  larming  for  himself. 

•Last  year  he  paid  partly  out,  and  this  year  he  is  practically  paid 
out^ — in  two  years.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  him  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  other  party. 

Mr.  FoM)NEY.  Mr.  Everett,  your  reason  for  coming  here  was  to 
answer  what  you  understood  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  Mr. 
Combs,  and  Mr.  Dakin,  which,  in  your  opinion,  was  detrimental  to 
the  inaustry,  or  different  from  your  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
labor  and  the  treatment  the  farmers  received  from  the  factories,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  the  general  trend  of  his  statement  is  the 
reason  for  your  being  here,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  thmk,  probably,  my  idea  of  it  was  this :  If  this  Ls 
a  board  examining  into  tne  beet-sugar  industry  as  it  affects  the  dif- 
ferent places,  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that  our  conditions  should 
be  presented  here.    That  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  you  are  getting 
from  the  factories  and  the  pi-ofit  you  ai-e  getting  out  of  your  crop? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  are  satisfied  it  pays  us  to  a<)  business  with  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  your  farmers  generally  satisfied? 

Mr.  E^t:rett.  I  can  perhaps  express  that  better  by  the  statement 
that  the  first  year  of  the  factory  they  raised  about  6,000  acres  of 
beets;  the  past  jrear  they  raised  10,000  acres  of  beets,  and  I  believe 
they  will  raise  from  12,000  to  15,000  acres  the  coming  year.  The 
sentiment  of  the  people  looks  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  the  industry  betters  conditions,  gives 
you  a  good  staple  crop,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  your  land  i 

Mr.  EvERETT.lt  certainly  does.  Another  thmg:  We  are,  you 
might  say,  a  poor  people.  Eleven  years  ago  we  had  no  railroads  in 
there.  We  were  60  miles  from  the  Railroad.  There  has  been  irriga- 
tion there  for  a  good  many  years,  and  our  condition  perhaps  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  Colorado,  where  they  have  had  the  rail- 
roads and  the  irrigation  and  their  beet  factories  for  10  or  12  years 
and  running  way  back  of  that.  And  the  beet  contractj  whenever  it 
is  made  and  your  beets  are  put  in,  it  is  an  item  of  credit.  If  I  need 
the  money,  and  I  have  got  70  acres  of  beets  in  the  ground,  I  can  go 
to  the  bank  and  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  go  to  the  sugar  company  and  get  it? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  lend  you  any  money  in  vour  country  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not.  I  will  go  back  a  little  and 
state  that  the  first  raising  of  beets  was  for  the  Ames  factory,  in 
1905.    The  Ames  factory  would  furnish  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  located? 

Mr.  Everett.  At  Ames,  Nebr.  That  is  the  same  factory  we  now 
have  at  Scottsbluff. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Ames  from  Scottsbluff? 

Mr.  Everett.  About  300  or  350  miles;  way  up  toward  Omaha. 
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The  CHAiR3fAN.  Did  you  raise  beets  and  ship  them  up  there? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  the  freight  on  them? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  paid  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  gave  you  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Everett.  Five  dollars  flat— the  same  as  we  are  getting  to-day ; 
but  they  raised  beets  one  year  and  busted,  and  we  all  lost  a  little 
money.    I  do  riot  suppose  we  got  over  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  keep  their  contracts? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  went  broke. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  then  the  factory  was  moved  to  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  factory  was  sold  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  and  moved  to  our  territory. 

Mr.  P\)RDXEy.  And  that  is  the  factory  you  are  now  raising  beets  for? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  far  is  that  factory  from  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the 
factory  to  my  farm. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  Ames  factory  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
freight  that  long  distance  and  failed,  and  tore  down  their  factory 
and  brought  it  to  where  the  beets  are  being  raised  now? 

Mr.  Everett.  That  was  the  effect  of  it.  The  factory  stood  idle 
some  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  believe  that  the  beet  crop  adds  value  to  your 
land? 

Mr.  EvEiiETT.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  what  proportion  do  you  believe  that  crop  has 
added  to  the  value  of  your  farm  land  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Well,  it  has  nearly  added  one-half. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  think  the  increased  value  is  perhaps  one-half 
on  account  of  the  beet  crop  you  raise? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do. 

Mr.  Fordney,  Generally,  you  are  satisfied  to  be  let  alone  just  as 
you  are? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  are. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  want  any  legislation,  if  that  legislation 
is  likely  to  lower  the  price  of  beets  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir ;  we  would  not  want  to  have  it  lowered. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  would  not  object  to  having  it  raised  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  never  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  by  virtue  of  the  raising 
of  the  beets  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased  twofold? 

Mr.  Everett.  Very  nearly. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Was  the  railroad  in  there  when  you  commenced  to 
raise  beets? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  railroad  went  in  there  12  years  ago  this  spring. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  did  you  commence  to  raise  beets? 

Mr.  Everett.  In  1905  I  first  raised  beets  there. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  the  price  of  land  generally  jumped  up  twice  what 
it  was  before? 

Mr.  Everett.  Not  at  that  time.  Land  has  gradually  risen  from 
the  time  the  railroad  went  in. 

Air.  Eaker.  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  to  this  committee 
and  to  the  public  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  starting  to  raise  sugar  beets, 
and  that  alone,  the  value  of  your  land  increased  one-half? 
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Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  put  it  exactly  that  wav; 
at  the  same  time  the  factory  coming' in  there  has.  Not  simply  the 
raising  beets  there  to  start  with,  but  the  factory  comuig  in  there  with 
its  varied  lines,  stock  feeding  of  every  description,  and  the  building 
up  that  it  does,  the  people  it  brings  in  there,  has  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  railroad  ^ves  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  crops  to  market  and  bring  in  things  they  need,  and,  of  course, 
that  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land,  because  the  people  get  more 
interested  in  growing  agricultural  crops;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  May  I  answer  that  a  little  more  fully?  You 
say  the  railroad  enhanced  it.  It  did,  but  I  went  in  there  after  the 
railroad  came.  I  bought  land  2  miles  from  Scottsbluff,  one  quarter 
for  $2,000,  another  quarter  for  $3,900.  The  railroad  was  in 
there  and  the  transportation  was  just  as  good  then  as  it  is  to-day. 
That  land  has  gradually  increased  imtil  it  is  worth  $135  or  $140  an 
acre.  Now  this  increase  came  rapidly  after  the  factory  came  and 
after  we  c(»nmenced  raising  beets.  The  beet  raising  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Bailer.  You  had  a  product  which  you  could  depend  upon  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir ;  a  product  that  you  had  a  contract  on,  and 
when  you  start  in  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  in  this  community  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Bight  side  by  side  with  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  put  in  an  alfalfa  crop  and  have  it  for  two  or 
three  years  and  then  put  in  grain  and  potatoes  and  rotate  like  that, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  run  from  alfalfa  to  beets  or  potatoes,  but  not 
from  alfalfa  to  grain. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  do  not  try  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  No;  we  usually  think  it  is  better  to  go  direct  to  the 
root  crop. 

Mr.  Baker.  From  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Everetf.  Yes;  from  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  it  not  been  demonstrated  in  your  country  that  by 
the  raising  of  alfalfa  for  two  or  three  years  and^  plowing  up  the  land 
and^  putting  it  into  grain  you  get  from  one-third  to  one-naif  more 
grain  on  the  same  land  than  before  you  put  in  any  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  proposition  to  break  up  alfalfa 
to  put  it  into  grain. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Because  you  would  perhaps  be  like  I  was  this  year 
I  had  60  acres  of  barley  and  it  tibrashed  only  800  bushels. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Hailstorms. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  hailstorms  in  your  country  which  destroy 
your  grain  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Whenever  you  have  a  hailstorm  on  small  grain  when 
it  is  about  ready  to  cut,  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  that  country  is  not  susceptible  of  successfully  rais- 
ing grain,  either  oats  or  wheat  or  barley  or  buckwheat,  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  the  danger  period  in  raising  small  grain. 
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Mr.  Raker.  If  there  is  a  da;i^er  i>eriod  in  the  year  and  it  comes 
along  in  rotation  each  year,  it  makes  the  raising  of  that  crop  danger- 
ous, and  therefoi^  it  can  not  he  raised  siiccessfnlly ;  is  that  about  the 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  You  would  not  take  the  chance  of  breaking  up 
alfalfa  for  small  grain,  because  alfalfa  is  safer.  You  have  got  three 
chances  on  alfalfa  and  one  on  small  grain. 

Mr.  Raker.  Still,  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  other  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Alfalfa  is  as  successful  to  the  farmer  as  l)eets,  and 
more  so  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Everett.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  do  you  get  a  ton  for  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Everi:tt.  $8  in  the  stack  at  my  i)lace.  About  $6.50  where  the^*^ 
are  out  a  little  distance. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  from  4  to  6  tons  to  the  aci*e? 

Mr.  Everett.  About  3.  You  will  find  men  w^ho  will  tell  von 
they  have  got  S  tons  to  the  acre,  but  I  do  not  get  that  on  an  average. 

Mr.  FoRuxEY.  About  8  tons  is  a  good,  fair  average? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir:  some  will  get  more  and  some  will  get  less. 
I  never  figure  on  more  than  3  tons  to  the  acre  when  I  figure  out 
what  my  croj)  will  be. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  You  say  there  is  less  danger  attending  your  beet 
crop  than  any  other  crop,  unless  it  might  l)e  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Everett.  And  potatoes. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  Your  hailstorms  destroy  your  potatoes  sometimes, 
do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  EvEREi-T.  It  destrovs  it  or  hurts  it  if  the  hailstorm  catches  it 
at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  And  it  is  not  so  apt  to  destroy  beets  or  damage  them 
so  much  as  the  grain  crops? 

Mr.  Everett.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  imderstood  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Oxnard — I  may  have  misunderstood  it — that  the  hailstorm  was 
one  of  the  dangerous  things  in  raising  sngar  beets,  and  that  there 
was  no  crop  as  susceptible  of  destrucnon  by  hailstorm  as  the  beet 
crop,l)ecause  of  the  fact  that  all  the  sugHr  matter  came  from  the  beet 
lear,  and  when  the  hailstorm  came  it  broke  the  leaf  off,  and  therefore 
it  practically  destroyed  your  crop;  and  there foi-e,  if  your  country  is 
susceptible  to  hailstorms  in  the  summer,  they  would  do  more  damage 
to  the  beets  than  any  other  crop.     Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  hardly  think  so,  from  the  fact  that  this  year  I 
have  got  contracts  that  show  the  amount  raised  by  beet  raisers  who 
were  nailed  out  of  part  of  their  crop.  Now,  I  Ao  not  know  as  to 
the  sugar  factories;  it  may  not  be  so  good  for  them.  They  may  not 
have  the  sugar  in  them,  but  the  crop  comes  on  and  it  is  all  right  for 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  After  a  hailstorm  the  leaves  come  on  again? 

Mr.  EvIjrett.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  crops  hailed  on  until  you 
could  not  see  the  rows  and  in  a  week's  time  they  would  shoot  up  and 
go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNDT.  The  factory  guarantees  you  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  increased  pay  with  increase  in  the  sugar  con- 
tents of  the  beets? 

Mr.  E\t:rett.  Ours  is  a  flat  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  get  $5  a  ton  straight? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  get  $5  a  ton,  with  50  cents  for  siloing,  and  this 
year  there  was  a  bonus  of  25  cents  if  we  produced  100,000  tons,  which 
we  did,  and  for  next  year  there  is  a  bonus  on  135,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  How  much  of  a  bonus? 

Mr.  EvBRETF.  Fifty  cents  per  ton,  which  would  be  $5.50  if  we 
raise  130,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  came 
from  Colorado,  sugar-beet  growers,  whom  we  have  not  heard  from? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  and  there  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like  the  opportmiity  of 
presenting. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  Imow  that  the  committee  cares  to  hear 
further  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  It  has  already  had  full 
opportunity  to  present  its  views,  and  I  believe  has  done  so.  What 
is  there  in  particular  von  wish  to  present? 

.  Mr.  PBTRiKrN.  Well,  things  like  the  University  of  Colorado  re- 
fusing to  make  analyses,  and  the  agricultural  college  refusing  to 
make  analyses,  as  charged  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  information  from 
both  of  these  institutions  in  refei-ence  to  it,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  committee  of  the  true  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  at  the  very  best  would  only  be  hearsay. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  sir;  they  are  letters  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  heads  of  both  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  am  not  disputing  that  fact,  but  that 
is  hearssy  evidence. 

•  Mr.  Pethtkin.  Not  wishing  to  take  issue  with  your  views  in  the 
matter^  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bodkin  was  not 
also  entirely  hearsay,  And  hearsay  of  the  extremest  kind?  I  have 
here  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  bearing  their  own 
signature,  and  merely  lacking  affidavit  to  bring  it  within  the  mean- 
ing of  direct  testimony,  I  take  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  not  mv  recollection  that  Mr.  Bodkin's 
testimony  was  hearsay. 

Mr.  Pktrikin.  Mr.  Bodkin  testified  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
a  man  named  J.  O.  V.  Wise. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  knew  it  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  had  been  told. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  by  reference  to 
Mr.  Bodkin's  testimony  you  will  find  that  he  said  the  other  man 
told  him.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  committee,  but  of  course  you 
gentlemen  are  seeking  after  the  facts  of  matters,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  here  now  prepared  to  give  them  to  you  on  certain  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  now  recau  the  precise  language  that 
Mr.  Bodkin  used  on  that  subject,  but  thought  he  was  detailing  his 
experience. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No;  he  said  J.  O.  V.  Wise  told  him  that. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  had  the  same  experience 
himself? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No;  when  you  asked  him  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  sun  was  coming  up 
in  the  morning,  but  he  believed  it  would. 
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The  Chairhan.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  had  the  same  experieuce 
himself? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  it  up  in  the  record.  I  think  we 
will  find  that  he  so  stated. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Let  me  present  you  gentlemen  with  some  photo- 
graphs which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  be  glad  to  take  them  and  ex- 
amine them.  We  do  not  want  to  deny  anybody  a  hearing,  but  we 
had  the  officers  of  your  company,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  be- 
fore us,  and  we  can  not  let  the  different  parties  spar  for  conclusion 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  For  instance,  here  is  a  very  important  thing  in  ref- 
erence to  the  testiinony  in  ree;ard  to  differential  in  freight  rates  on 
granulated  sugar,  it  having  been  stated  that  we  received  66  cents. 
Now,  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  showing  just  what  we  did  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  always  desire  to  agree  with  the  chairman,  and  do 
not  wish  to  unnecessarily  prolong  these  hearings,  but  it  seems  to  me 
this  gentleman  has,  like  the  others  we  have  been  hearing,  traveled  a 
long  wavs  to  controvert  certain  hearsay  and  other  statements  made 
here  before  us,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  hear  him  briefly.  That 
statement  he  has  just  referred  to,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  extremely 
interesting. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  put  that  statement  in  the  record. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  indefinitely  continue  these  hearings;  we  wish 
to  brin^  them  to  a  close.    We  have  given  a  general  hearing  to  all 

Earties  interested.  We  do  not  want  you  people  on  different  sides  to 
B  sparring  for  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence.  Every  time  a  man 
comes  here  and  advances  a  view  and  it  is  published,  then  people  all- 
over  the  country  differing  with  him,  some  of  whom  have  already 
been  heard,  wish  to  be  heard  to  dispute  it,  and  although  it  may  have 
been  disputed.    I  do  not  see  any  use  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNisT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  disagree 
with  you,  for  I  really  want  to  anee  with  you,  but 

The  Chairman.  I  understana  that,  Mr.  Fordney,  and  b^eve  you 
have  shown  that  disposition  along  this  line  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  sent  their  man 
back  here  a  second  and  maybe  a  third  time,  and  at  great  length  he 
went  into  the  matter  of  answering  certain  statements.  Now,  this 
gentleman  has  come  a  long  ways,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  pkasure 
of  the  committee  to  hear  him  at  least  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Verjr  well ;  we  will  hear  him  briefly. 

TESTIMONT  OF  KB.  W.  L.  PETBIKIN. 

Witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the^  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  it  that  you  wish  to  present  to  us, 
Mr.  Petrikin? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  wish  to  present,  first,  a  statemnt,  made  under 
oath,  by  W.  L.  Baker,  manager  sales  department,  the  Great  Western 
Suffar  Co.,  showing  freight  rates  on  granulated  sugar  in  carload  lots. 
This  is  with  refrence  to  the  testimony  to  the  effect  that  we  received 
65  cents  differential  in  freight  rates,  and  proves  just  what  we  do 
receive. 
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And  then  here  Ls  a  detailed  statement  of  some  farming  operations 
conducted  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Secor  Farm,  showing  the 
cost  in  detail : 


Report  of  (*ompany  farming  opcratwns  for  year  ending  Feb.  28,  19 J 2  ((Scc^^rff 

farm ) . 

[The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Longmont  factory.] 


Beet  crop  ( 185.8  acres). 


Amount. 


Extra  water. 
FertUUing.. 
Plowing. 


Harrowing  and  leveling 

Seed,  3,957  pounds,  at  10  cents. 
Planting. 


Tblnning^  first  and  second  hoeing . 

Cultivating 

Furrowing  out  and  irrigating 

Plowing  out 

Pulling,  topping,  etc 

Hauling 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Superintendence 

Land  rental 

Maintenance: 

Tools,  implements 

Buildings  and  fences 

Dltcbes,  etc 

Harness  and  wagons 

Misoelbineous  expense 


Total 

Add  for  bauling  3.54  tons,  at  50 cents. 


699S.37 
440.14 
31&51 
395.70 
103.32 

1,858.00 
321.85 
232.70 
311.09 

1,858.00 

1, 141. 51 

40.00 

450.30 

1.858.00 

107.58 

10a70 

97.36 

16.80 

95.18 


10,740.66 


DifTerence. 


Cost  per  acre. 


I&346 

2.369 

1.714 

2.130 

.556 

10.000 
1.732 
L252 
1.678 

laooo 

6.144 

.215 

2.472 

10.000 

.579  I 
.542  ' 
.534  ; 
.091  ! 
.512  : 


16.66 


2.50 

1.30 

1.70 

.50 

"  ioo 

5.70 

2.50 

20.00 

6.87 


20.00 


57.856  !  69.83 
1.77 


•  7t.60 


13.74 


Credits:  I 

3.028.1335  tons  l)eets,  at  65.55 ,    16» 450.23 

173  aoBS  beet  tops,  at  62 346.00 


Total  credits 16. 796. 23 


Net  profits. 


<^.04&57 


88.54 
L86 


9a  40 


3X54 


Here  is  another  statement  showing  operations  of  same  farm  for  a 
period  of  six  years : 

Condenned  report  of  heet-farming  operations  on  the  Ifiecor  farm. 

[The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Longmont  Factory.] 


1906 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

1911 

Number  of  acres. 

314 
17.42 

374 
14.05 

325 
U.53 

325 
13.71 

188 
16^45 

185.6 

Yield  ner  acre tons. . 

16.29 

Total  cost 

619,110.66 

60.86 

29,346.60 

93.46 

3.49 

5.36 

1.87 

lO,eS6.94 

Si.  69 

laoo 

621,268.92 

66.86 

29,063.56 

77.68 

3.80 

5.19 

1.99 

7,784.64 

i0.8» 

laoo 

617,844.87 

54.91 

19,410.90 

59.73 

4.75 

5.17 

1,669.06 
i-Si 

10.00 

615,206.43  t 
46.79  1 
23,128.82 
7L17 
3.41  ' 
5.19  . 
1.78 
7,9ig.S9 
g4'S8  ' 

10.00 

68, 879;  96 

56.20 

14,734.15 

99.26 

3.42 

5.67 

i.t6 

6,864.19 

57.  Off 

10.00 

88,891.66 

Cost  Dcr  acre 

47.86 

Total  revenue 

16,796.23 

Revenue  per  acre 

90.40 

Cost  oer  ton 

2.94 

Revenue  ner  ton 

5.56 

Profit 

t.$t 

Total  Moflt 

7,904.67 

Profit  per  acre 

Land  rental  per  acre  not  In- 
cluded in  above  amounts.. . . 

4.« 

10.00 

Profit  shown  in  italics. 

Each  year  fh>m  90  to  175  acres  were  manured  at  an  expense  of  615  per  acre,  cost  of  wblon  la  mcludfd 
in  totAl  cost. 
Irrigated  in  1911,  3  times;  cultivated  in  1911,  5  times;  ditched  In  1911,  1  time. 
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And,  in  connection  with  these  two  statements  of  the  operations 
at  the  Secor  Farm  of  the  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Ca,  I  just  want 
to  correct  one  impression  given  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  whei'e  he 
testified  that  his  tonnage  was  20  tons  per  acre  and  that  it  was  the 
maximum  yield,  and  that  it  was  way  above  the  average,  and  that 
unless  you  got  the  average  in  any  line  of  business  you  wouldn't 
be  a  success,  out  that  he  was  a  success  and  w-as  satisfied,  and  so  on 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Mr.  Combs. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  At  the  bottom  of  page  3231. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    What  is  your  statement  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  He  says : 

Now,  I  will  fifty,  in  all  fiuniess  to  evt»r>bo(ly  conceriietl,  tlaat  so  far  as  I  am 
coiicenied.  I  raiswl  an  avwape  of  20  tons  of  Ihhms  to  the  act'e  thin  yetir  on  the 
beets  harvested,  which  shows  me  a  good  profit.     My  yield  was  the  maximum. 

Now,  I  want  to  sav  that  the  witness  Combs  actually  raised  12.49 
tons  on  the  measured  acreage,  an  average  of  14.6  per  cent  sugar, 
which  brought*  him  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  this  witness  Combs? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  dealt  with  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Petoikin.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  station  w^here  he  delivered  his 
beets  the  average  for  the  station  was  13.7  tons  of  16  per  cent  sugar, 
which  brought  $5.50  per  ton.  The  total  average  of  the  Fort  Morgan 
district  was  12.9  tons  beets  per  acre  at  16.2  per  cent  sugar,  or  an 
average  of  $5.75  per  ton,  which  showed  he  was  below  the  average 
of  the  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  come  within  your  own  knowledge, 
of  course? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  that  plant? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  and  have  access  to  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  The  records  might  be  wrong,  might  they  not? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  They  might,  just  as  any  records  might  contain 
some  error,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  well,  they  are  just  like  all  the  records  that 
have  been  admitted  here,  and  we  take  it  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  if  the  information  is  a  correct  transcript  of  the 
companv's  records,  they  are  all  right. 

Mr.  f^ETRiKiN.  Here* is  another  matter  I  want  to  explain,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  average  crop  in  a  large  territory.  Here  is  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  3,094  growers  ot  sugar  beets.  While  the  aver- 
age tonnage  for  all  these  growers  was  12  tons  per  acre  or  a  little 
above,  66.16  per  cent  of  the  3,094  growers  raised  10  tons  per  acre  or 
more;  7  per  cent  of  them  raised  over  18  tons  per  acre.  This  average 
is  not  fair,  quite,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  this,  that  we  have  a  number 
of  sugar-beet  growers  who  have  poor  land  or  poor  water  arrange- 
ments for  their  land,  and  they  do  not  get  results  raising  beets,  we 
would  rather  not  take  their  beets,  and  because  it  does  cut  down 
the  average  and  they  are  not  a  g(K)d  thing  for  the  industry,  we  would 
rather  not  encourage  them  to  try  to  raise  beets.  But  they  do  so. 
and  we  take  them,  and  where  they  have  only  a  small  tonnage  and 
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they  do  their  own  work  it  is  all  profit  to  them,  they  say,  and  ihey 
persist  in  raising  beets  and  we  do  not  desire  to  turn  them  down^ 
and  therefore  buy  their  beets. 

Btatement  of  u^eld  per  acre  per  grower,  icith  percentage  on  total  nwnber  of 

growers. — Six  northern  Colorado  factories. 

[The  Great  Wegtern  Sugar  Co.] 


Total  per  acre. 


Under  4  tons 

4-6  tons 

6-8  tone 

8-10  tons 

10-12  tons. . . 
U-Htons... 
14-16  tons... 
Ift-lStons... 
18-90  tons... 


Number  of 

Percentage 
on  total 

growers. 
60 

growers 

2.53 

136 

5.75 

211 

8.91 

329 

13.89 

419 

17.09 

440 

18.58 

371 

15.68 

227 

9.59 

113 

4.77 

Total  per  acre. 


Peroentage 
on  total 


20-22  tons. 
22-24  tons. 
24-26  tons. 
26-28  tons. 
28-30  tons. 
30-32  tons. 


The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  now ! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  would  like  a  little  time  to  read  you  some  things 
I  know  to  be  facts  about  the  money  received  by  hand  labor;  how 
much  they  get.    Would  you  like  to  have  it,  or  do  you  want  to  pass  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  covered.  I  donx  think 
there  is  any  real  controversy  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  the  evidence  along  about  the  same  line  and  showing 
the  prices  paid? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  see  that  statement 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  go  in  if  you  are  willing. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  statement  contains  generally  the  facts  that  you 
were  just  going  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  It  shows  the  earnings  of  foreign  labor ;  what  they 
earn  per  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  that  information  in  tabulated  form  ! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  submit  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  object,  but  hardly  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  And  you  do  not  want  to  admit  the  correspondence 
with  the  agricultural  college  and  the  University  of  Colorado  about 
anaWses? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  in  the  record.  If  this  other  wit- 
ness. Bodkin,  based  his  statement  on  what  somebody  told  him,  then 
this  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  the  complete  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  too  large  a  mass  to  put  all  this  in.  Just 
state  it 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Well,  here  is  a  letter  from  President  Lory,  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  saying  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  one 
of  his  professors,  and  the  professor  replies,  and  to  justify  his  posi- 
tion copies  of  all  letters  are  here  attached. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  explains  why  the  test  was  not  made? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  in  a  general  wav  what  the  letters  show 
without  putting  that  great  mass  of  correspondence  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  a  letter  from  John  B.  Ekeley,  professor  of 
chemistry,  Unirersity  of  Colorado: 

Univkrsity  of  Colorado, 

Dkpartment  of  Chkmistky, 

Boulder,  Colo.,  January  2,  J912. 
PreRident  James  H.  Bakeb, 

University  of  Colorado^  Bould(*r,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  I  am  stating  the  exact  facts  concerning 
the  matter  of  a  beet  analysis  for  Mr.  J.  O.  V.  AVise. 

About  Thanksgiving  Day,  1910,  Mr.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  called  me  up  by  telephone 
and  asked  if  I  would  make  n  sugar  analysis  of  a  beet  for  him.  I  told  him  I 
would.  Upon  his  arrival  with  the  beet  he  said  that  it  was  a  question  between 
a  farmers'  association  which  he  represente<l  and  the  sugar  company  as  to  the 
sugar  content  of  the  beet,  lie  also  wished  to  know  whether  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  have  control  tests  of  beets  made  at  the  univtn'slry.  I  replied 
that  in  that  case  I  wished  to  consult  with  the  university  authorities  before 
making  the  analyses,  since  they  might  not  wish  me,  as  professor  of  chemistry, 
to  be  drawn  Into  a  possible  controversy  between  the  farmers*  association  and 
the  sugar  company.  I  immediately  went  to  the  university  office,  where  it 
happened  that  the  regents  of  the  university  were  meeting,  though  Mr.  Ralph 
Talbot  and  President  Baker  were  the  only  ones  who  had  arrived  that  morning. 
I  stated  the  case,  asking  whether  I  should  make  the  analyses,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  might  be  drawn  into  a  controversy  between  the  farmers* 
association  and  the  sugar  company.  Mr.  Talbot  and  President  Baker  said  to 
make  the  test.  Regarding  the  making  of  arrangements  for  testing  beets  at  the 
university,  I  was  instructed  to  tell  Mr.  Wise  to  present  his  proposed  plan  and 
it  would  be  acted  upon. 

I  made  the  analysis  of  tho  beet  for  Mr.  WlHe.  He  neenied  dissatistied  with 
the  result,  and  the  next  day  I  repeated  the  analysis,  carrying  out  every,  step  in 
his  presence.  I  told  Mr.  Wise  to  present  his  scheme  for  making  beet  tests  at 
the  university,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since  concerning  the  matter. 

Regarding  the  testimony  before  the  congressional  committee  given  by  Mr. 
Bodkin,  whom  I  do  not  know,  I  will  say  that  I  was  astonished  when  I  read  it, 
since  it  is  false  that  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Ck>lorado 
must  have  the  permission  of  the  sugar  company  to  make  beet  testa.  Further- 
more, the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Colorado  has  never  re- 
fused to  make  tests  on  sugar  beets. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  B.  Ekfxey, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  and  Animal  Industry  of  Colorado,  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  children  working  in  the  beet  fields. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  want  that.  There  is  no  dispute 
on  that  point  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Fetrikin.  Here  is  another  letter  that  I  think  important.  It 
is  from  the  former  superintendent  of  our  factory  at  Sterling,  Colo., 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Keyes,  the  man  who  furnished 
the  figures,  according  to  Mr.  Combs,  as  to  cost  of  production.  This 
letter  shows  that  he  was  empIo.yed  at  our  factory  merely  as  an  as- 
sistant storekeeper 

The  Chairm.\n.  Well,  you  may  just  put  that  (me  letter,  not  the 
whole  corresp<mdence  you  have  pinned  together,  in  the  record.  I 
take  it  that  letter  will  explain  the  point. 

ScoTTSBLUFF,  "  Nkbb.,  December   IS,   li)tl. 
Mr.  C.  S.  MoBEY, 

President  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Deab  Sib:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Combs, 
given  before  the  special  committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refinery  CJo.  et  ai.,  in  iwirt  of  which  he  quotes  Mr.  O.  H.  Keyes  as  having  been 
connected  with  the  Sterling  factory  In  the  capacity  of  suijerintendent.  As  you 
know,  I  was  superintendent  of  tlie  Sterling  factory  from  the  spring  of  1907 
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until  the  sj)ria>r  of  3011.  f)n  account  of  the  testimony  given,  quothii;  Mr.  Keyes, 
it  might  interest  yon  to  know  tlmt  Mr.  Keyes  was  employed  at  the  Sterling 
factory  for  a  period  of  three  or  fonr  wcelvs  dnring  Jannary  of  lfM»S.  nn  I  re<-ol. 
lect  it,  as  assistant  to  tlie  storelseeper  at  22^  cents  i>er  honr.  During  his  em- 
ployment I  am  satisfie<l  that  it  would  he  imixissihle  for  him  to  have  acq<iired 
or  obtained  an  intelligent  ldes»  of  the  ojieration  of  the  factory,  or  any  compre- 
hensive notion  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  sug^ir.  1  am  satisfied,  from 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Keyes,  which  has  exteude<l  over  a  period  of  rlie 
past  six  yejirs,  that  he  is  not  qualifie<l  to  give  exiiert  testimimy  ui>ou  the  cost 
of  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  He  has  had  no  experience  in  the  umuufaoturiug 
end  of  the  business  other  than  what  he  had  hi  the  sirup  factory  at  Brighton, 
Colo.,  which  attempted  to  maive  sugar  and  made  an  utter  failure.  Mr.  Ke?>e8 
made  application  to  me  for  a  iwsition  after  the  failure  of  tlie  Brighton  plaut. 
but,  owing  to  his  InexperleiM^e,  I  could  only  give  him  a  iK>sitlou  afi  storekeeper 
helper,  in  which  position  he  did  not  have  acc*ess  to  any  record.^  of  factory  o|>era- 
tion.    Mr.  Keyes  quit  of  his  own  accord. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  information  wili  i>e  of  Interest  to  you,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  H.  RoraiRTS. 

Dknver.  Colo..  Divnnbcr  20,  n)lL 


Mr.  F.  H.  UoBKHTs.  HooitHhlnff,  Xchr, 

Dear  Sir  :  Keplying  to  aliove,  I  appivciate  same  very  much,  but  In  order  to 
have  any  weight  before  the  Investigating  committee  in  Washington  It  should 
be  sworn  to.  Om*  manager  at  Sterling  factory  wili  make  swoni  statement  that 
<nir  records  show  Mr.  (\  H.  Keyes  was  on  our  pjiy  roll  as  assistant  storekeejier 
in  the  factory  from  .January  1  to  .January  19.  1908,  at  a  rate  of  224  c<»nt» 
per  hour.  So  far,  w^e  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  ever 
employ^  at  any  of  our  other  factories. 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 

Statk  of  Nebr.vska.  Vonnty  uf  Si'Ottx  Bluff,  as: 

F.  H.  Roberts,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  statements  made  in 
the  foregoing  letter  are  true  to  his  liest  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  afHant 
Is  personally  known  to  me. 

F.  H.  Roberts. 

Subscril)cd  and  swoin  to  before  me  this  2(>(li  day  of  Decembei*,  1911, 

iBEAL.l  S.  St.\rk, 

yotarjf  Public. 
Mj'  commission  expires  July  2B,  1910. 

Mr.  Petrikix.  Here  is  something?  that  T  have  been  pers<mally 
connected  Avith  ever  since  I  have  been  with  the  Great  We.stern  Sugar 
Co.,  and  I  would  liice  to  advise  you  on  it ;  that  is,  in  reference  to  the 
pulp,  molasses,  and  meal-mill  operations  and  the  cattle-feeding  op- 
erations. 1  want  to  deny,  and  most  emphatically,  that  we  have  at 
any  time  refused  to  sell  pulp  to  the  farmers.  The  farmers  have 
always  used  76.05  per  cent  of  the  pulp.  We  have  sold  this  stuff  at 
a  price  from  $2.50  to  $5.50  per  ton  less  than  we  could  ship  it  away 
and  get  ready  sale  for  it ;  and  we  have  done  that  foi*  no  selfish  reason. 
We  have  done  it  to  im])rove  the  beet  crop.  Our  molasses  we  have 
always  sold  there  to  the  farmers.  Mr.  Dakan  positively  stated  that 
we  would  not  sell  it.  He  also  stated  that  the  cattle-feeding  opera- 
tions were  owned  by  subsidiary  companies.  That  is  not  so.  They 
are  owned  by  the  dreat  Western  Sugar  Co..  and  the  profit  or  loss, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  put  in  with  our  cost. 

In  reference  to  selling  molasses,  or  refusing  to  sell  molasses  as  he 
claimed,  that  is  untrue.  He  said  we  had  10  alfalfa  mills.  That  is 
untrue.  We  have  one  mill  at  Sterling  which  is  capable  of  producing 
a  marketable  product;  we  have  one  at  Brush  which  is  only  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  stuff  for  our  stock.    We  have  only  refused  to  sell  to 
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imb  locftl  manufiKsttirer  once,  and  that  was  after  making  sale  to  liim 
at  ^  locttl  ie^ine  price  and  for  the  purpose  of  local  feeders,  ^faiok 
was  considerably  below  what  ^e  conld  i^p  at.  He  wanted  ns  t6 
roQte  it  t6  a  ^toaiftif  acturer  in  the  East  to  whom  we  were  then  sup- 
plying the  product  at  a  hr^her  price. 

.Mr.  MAiiBT.  He  wanted  it  for  shipme!itf 

Mr.  Petri&ik.  Yes,  sir;  insftead  of  fbr  home  consumption.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  at  any  time  to  supply  same  to  the  people  in 
oor  own  t^mtoi^f . 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  statement  cover  all  no%9 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  think,  in  the  main,  that  is  aR,  or  as  near  iis  I 
can  ^ve  it  it  the  very  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
give  it.  You  know,  when  rushed  this  way  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
cover  all  points,  and  especially  to  cover  them  clearly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  got  clearly  the  requirements  of  our 
contract  in  reference  to  specifying  that  the  oeets  shall  be  of  a  certain 
purity! 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.    We  have  your  contracts  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  In  speaking  of  it  it  was  intimated  that  they  must 
be  80  per  cent  pure  in  the  beet.    Hiat  is  not  the  meaning  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it  in  effect,  I  take  it.  You  may  make  a 
brief  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  PjrrRiKiN.  Eighty  per  cent  purity  means  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  solids  in  the  juice  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  beet  shall  be  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  80  per  cent  expression  in  the 
contract  means? 

Mr.  PmlRiKiN.  Yes,  sir;  it  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  total 
weiffht  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Is  that  the  purity  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
beets,  80  per  cent  in  your  territory  f 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  They  vary  so  much. 

Mr.  FoRDN^Y.  What  is  the  average  purity  ? 

Mr.  PUTKiArN.  I  think  the  contract  specifies  that  we  need  not  takfe 
beets  CDBtaining  less  than  12  per  cent  sugar,  or  less  than  80  per  cent 
purity,  i  have  explained  what  80  per  cent  purity  is.  I  would  like  to 
sulmiit  for  ydur  information — ~ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  Before  you  get  away  from  that  I 
would  like  to  ask,  have  you  refused  beets  on  any  contract  because 
the  purity  was  below  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pfei'BtKiN.  No,  sir.  And  I  would  like  to  take  a  fet^  minutes  to 
explain  that  matter.  We  have  never  refused  any  beets  that  I  know 
of.  We  had  beets  last  year  and  this  year,  but  more  especially  lant 
year,  that  had  been  hailed  out  during  the  period  of  growing  seasolt, 
and  so  late  that  they  could  not  grow  a  new  set  of  leaves;  cmd  those 
beets  ran  down  to  7  per  cent  and  8  pw  cent.  But  they  were  raised  in 
a  territory  where  the  people  had  worked  conscientiously  and  hard 
and  had  put  their  money  into  beets;  so, considering  the  circumstances 
and  without  saying  anything  to  them  or  even  letting  them  know 
about  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  took  those  beets  in  under  the  clause  that 
we  should  not  take  any  beets  less  than  12  per  cent.  Npw,  that  desire 
on  our  part  to  be  most  liberal  and  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who 
have  honestly  and  conscientiously  labored  to  raise  beets,  gives  us 
trouble  another  year.  When  we  see  a  man  neglecting  his  beets  and 
we  tell  him  to  go  to  work  on  them  or  they  will  be  below  the  test,  he 
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will  say  to  us, ''  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  the  test  is,  you 
will  take  them  anyhow."  We  have  paid  these  people  thousands  of 
dollars  rather  than  let  them  lose  their  work. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  You  don't  take  any  beets  under  the  contract  require- 
ments that  were  ^own  not  under  contract? 

Mr.  Pbhukin.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Rakbh.  Your  policy  is  not  to  take  them  ? 

Mr.  Pbtbikin.  We  have  no  policy  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  you  did  not  take  beets 
except  under  contract  t 

Mr.  Fetrikin.  I  know ;  but  we  have  taken  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  general  policy  is  not  to  use  beets  unless  grown 
under  contract? 

Mr.  Petrikik.  No;  it  is  not  our  general  policy  not  to  use  beets 
not  grown  under  contract,  but  it  is  our  policy  to  contract  for  all  that 
we  expect  to  use. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  refused  to  take  any  beets  that  you  did  not 
contract  for? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  think  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  1912  contract.  I 
will  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  1911  contract,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  26  cents  per  ton  more  to  be  paid  clear  through,  and 
instead  of  paying  50  cents  per  ton  for  siloing  beets  we  are  to  pay 
75  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  All  rijght,  that  is  explained  now. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect. First,  Judffe  Raker,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  informa- 
tion, if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  in  reference  to  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Kaker.  All  right. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  our  exmri- 
ence,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  go  in  the  record,  if  you  are  willing. 
The  average  crop  of  alfalfa  in  northern  Colorado,  tor  a  period  of 
years,  was  3^  tons  per  acre;  cost  per  acre  about  $10.50 j  cost  per  ton 
$8  in  the  stack.  Siloing  price  per  ton  is  $6,  and  that  is  hieh.  The 
profit  per  ton  is  $3 ;  pront  per  acre  $10.50,  not  including  land  rentals, 
water  assessment,  or  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  all? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  just  a  moment  longer  I 
would  like  to  correct  one  other  thing  testified  to  by  Mr.  Combs.  I 
think,  on  pase  3262,  as  to  sugar  content  in  his  beets  as  beinff  a  certain 
amount,  ana  I  will  give  you  what  he  claimed  and  what  the  records 
show  the  actual  fact  to  be,  as  follows : 

Sugar  content  claimed  by  Witness  Oomha  (p.  S252)  in  his  beets ^  and  actual 

facts,  season  1908^. 


Witness' 
claim. 

Facts. 

WttaMB' 

(dalzii. 

Facta. 

1 

Percent. 
17.18 
16.31 
17,34 
18.56 
17.62 
17.64 

Per  cent. 
14.16 
15.23 
14.28 
13.64 
14.37 
14.80 

1   Percent.'^ 
I         17.67 
16.55 
16,67 

Per  cent. 
13.54 
13.18 
13.63 

•17.37 

»  14.21 

Average. 
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The  Chairman.  His  actual  average  ^hs  14.31  per  cent,  instead  of 
17.3  per  cent  as  claimed  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir.  In  looking  that  over  it  was  a  little  hard 
to  tell.  There  are  10  factories  and  he  gave  only  9.  He  eliminated 
1  factory.  I  want  to  see  that  the  3illings  factory  that  year  showed 
a  sugar  content  in  beets  of  16.04  per  cent,  which  would  make  the 
actual  total  average  for  the  year  14.34  per  cent.  Now,  these  are  true 
geometrical  averages  that  each  factory  developed  divided  by  10. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  From  our  records. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  Mr.  Combs  get  his  figures  that  he  pre- 
sented before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  record  to  say 
where  he  claimed  to  have  got  them? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir ;  ne  said  he  got  them  from  Mr.  Keyes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  those  figures  are  incorrect  and  that 
the  ones  you  give  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  Mr.  Garrett's  letter  they  are  veri- 
fied.   You  have  them  from  each  factory,  and  they  are  there  verified. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  would  like  to  explain  one  other  thing.  The  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Dakan,  testified  that  the  sugar  company  would  have  a 
meeting  on  December  7 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Who  so  testified? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Mr.  Dakan,  on  December  8,  page  3312  of  the  rec- 
ord, right  where  Mr.  Dakan  had  his  long  talk,  at  the  middle  of  the 
page.  The  witness  testified  that  the  sugar  company  would  have  a 
meeting  on  December  7  and  decide  on  the  1912  contract.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  su^ar  company  did  have  a  meeting,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  of  the  managers  and  agricultural  superintendents,  and 
announced  what  the  1912  contract  would  be;  but  the  increase  in 
price  to  be  paid  for  beets  for  this  year  was  decided  on  in  October, 
when  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer  was  in  Colorado.  What  I  want  to 
state  that  for  is  this — ^that  since  these  witnesses  have  returned  to 
Colorado  they  have  mad6  claims  in  order  to  further  their  own  inter- 
ests and  that  of  their  or^anization-^and  as  to  their  organization  we 
think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
it  at  all — that  it  was  because  of  their  coming  here  and  their  testi- 
mony that  an  increased  price  is  to  be  paid  in  1912.    That  is  not  true 

at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Farmers'  Union  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir.  Since  their  return  they  have  been  making 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  the  publicity  given  this  matter  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  cause  for  the  change  in  the  contract.  I  want  to  tell 
you  sincerely  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  decided  upon  before  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  decided  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  actually  published? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Published  the  same  day  they  gave  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  really  all  decided  upon  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  all  talked  over  in  October  and  decided 
upon  at  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  But  only  made  public  on  the  day  that  they 
testified  ? 

Mr.  Petrikik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  testimony  did  have  the  effect  of  making  it  p'ublic  f 

Mr.  PfeTRiKiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  In  other  words,  it  was  made  public  after  the  tMti- 
mony  was  given  here? 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  Yes;  the  very  next  day,  but  before  anybody  in 
Colorado  knew  anything  about  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  I  could  go  for  a  long  time  into  the  details  of  cost 
and  manufacture,  etc.,  if  you  would  take  the  time  to  hear  Aie.  I 
came  here  with  a  lot  of  data  that  I  thought  might  be  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable  in  your  consideration  of  this  subject,  espedally 
in  view  of  what  has  been  loosely  stated  by  some  witneBSes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  statement  is  already  quite  full  on 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  time  that 
you  have  this  afternoon,  and  if  there  is  anything  further  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  furnish  it  upon  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  shown  these  things  according  to  your 
books? 

Mr.  Pctrikin.  Yes,  sir;  everything  given  you  here  is  correct  as 
shown  on  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  statement  you  have  given  cover  the 
supplemental  matters  you  wished  to  give  us? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes^  sir;  I  presume  so.  I  could  have  spent  a  good 
deal  more  of  your  time,  but  I  have  gone  over  the  memoranoa  as 
well  as  I  could  in  a  hurried  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  about  how  correct  their 
testimony  was,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  said 
one  factory  was  not  operated  because  it  was  not  profitable,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  did  operate  it  because  it  was  profitable,  and  we 
wouldn't  build  a  plant  unless  it  was  profitable. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  IRA  CDRLET. 

Witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  reporter  your  full  name. 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Ira  Curley. 

The  Chairman.  Where  dp  you  live? 

Mr.  Curley.  Ingle,  Mich.,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Citrley.  I  have  a  diversified  business,  starting  in  with  lumber- 
ing and  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Curley.  I  run  a  little  store  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Merchandising? 

Mr.  CuRUBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  sugar  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Curley.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  a  little  stock  in  the  sugar  com- 
pany there. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have? 
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Mr.  CuKUDY.  YeSjSir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  ona? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  The  Menominee  River  Sugai:  Co.. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  Michi^n  Sugar  Co»  or  %n  independent 
sumr  company  ? 

Mr.  CuRLET.  It  is  an  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  considerable  amount  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Curxjiy.  Only  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yot  one  of  the  directors? 

Mr.  GoBMXT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  you 
can,  what  you  thiixk  you  could  give  the  conunittea  i^ome  light  on  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Why,  I  had  but  very  little  preparation ;  I  had  only 
less  than  an  hour  in  which  to  prepare  to  oome  ^e^re. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  real  object  of  your  conning  here  ? 

Mr.  CxjRLEY.  For  the  general  benefit  of  our  country  and  community 
as  affects  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Is  there  any  specific  reason?  Ho^  did  you  happen 
to  think  of  it? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  was  asked  to  come  here. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Who  a^sked  you  to  come? 

Mr.  CuRLBY.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  from  here  or  not.  Mr, 
McCormick  called  me  over  the  phone. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  B.  W.  McCormick? 

Mr*  CuRj^EY.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  superintendent  of  the  company  in 
which  I  am  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  the  geAtleman  who  i^sked  you  to  come  and 
testify? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  did  you  want  to  enlighten  us  about? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Did  you  want  to  tell  us  about  what  beets  you  raise? 

Mr.  CuRiiEY.  Yes.  I  started  in  in  a  moderate  way.  It  was  a  new 
thix^.  They  formed  oiq*  C9mpa,ny  and  got  it  to  going,  and  I  have 
raised  beets  for  it  for  the  last  nme  years  on  lands  I  have  cleared.  Our 
country  is  a  new  country,  just  developing  in  the  beet-industry  way, 
and  we  have  noT^  zo%  so  we  are  noising  beets  verv  successfully. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  mai^y  acres  of  beets  do  you  raise,  on  an 
atverage? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  raise  about  15  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  nine  years  you  have  raised  on  an  average  of  15 
acres  of  beets  per  year  ? 

Mr.  CuRUSY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  What  is  the.  average  tonnage  that  you  raised  during 
titiose  xone  jears^oir  4o.  you  loiow  ? 

^  Mr.  CuRLEY.  Why,  I  know  very  close  to  it.  I  haven't  got  my  fig- 
ures. I  told  Mr.  McCormick  that  I  didn't  recall  exactly,  but  could 
give  an  idea.  £(e  could  have  gotten  from  his  books  exactly  what  my 
production  of  beets  was  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Mir.  FoBPNEY.  Well,  give  them  as  close  as  you  can. 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  had  a  very  fair  crop.  They  run  about  from  10  to 
19  and  17  tons  per  acre.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  know  what  was  required 
ol  me  when  I  was  requested  to  come  here,  and  I  did  not  prepare  to 
give  exact  figures. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  know  in  a  general  way  about  what  your  aver- 
age crc^  is  per  yearl 

Mr.  CuRMST.  X  es,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Oiye  your  average  price  received  and  average  ton- 
nage, if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  I  haven't  a  record  of  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  This  year  it  was  $6  per  ton.    We  received  a  flat  rate 
on  the  start. 

Mr.  t^OBDNE Y.  This  year  you  got  $6  per  ton  for  your  beets  f 

Mr.  CuBUBY.  Yes,  sir ;  $6  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  many  tons  did  you  raise  per  acre  this  yearf 

Mr.  CuBLBY.  15.1481. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  14f  tons  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNE Y.  And  you  got  $6  for  them  ? 

Mr.  CuBLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  would  be  $94.50  per  acre  gross  receipts  t 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Y'es.  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  raise  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  I  raised  this  year  my  crop  at  an  entire  expense  of 
$488.81. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  acres  does  that  expense  cover  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Fifteen  acres. 

The  Chaibman.  That  means  a  cost  of  $438.81  for  15  acres  of  beets  f 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoFDNEY.  That  is  about  $82  per  acre.    What  were  your  gross 
receipts? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  $1,382.02. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  net  profit  of  what? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  $943.21. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  15  acres? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Your  crop  is  a  little  better  than  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  It  is  better  than  some,  and  not  so  good  as  some  up 
our  way.    There  were  a  good  deal  better  crops  than  I  had. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  very  good  soil  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  very  good  soil  and  nicely  adapted  to  the 
sugar-beet  culture. 

The  Chaibman.  That  figures  out  $62.88  per  acre? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  price  you  get  for  beets? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Veiy  much  so. 

The  Chaibman.  You  could  stand  a  small  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  couldn't  you,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  consumer? 

Ifr.  CuRLEY.  Well,  not  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  that  profit  in  the  lum- 
ber business? 

Mr.   CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  has  held  up  the  lumber 
business. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  figure  as  the  market  value  of  your  land? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Lots  of  this  uncleared  land  can  be  bought  for  $8 
per  acre. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  that  you  have  improved  ? 

Mr.  OoBLET.  Well,  land  that  will  grow  these  beets  I  consider 
worth  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre.  But  it  can  be  bought  for  a  good 
deal  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  $50  or  $60  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  pay  for  itself  every  year  and  then  you 
have  a  reasonable  profit! 

Mr.  CiTBiiEY.  Well,  of  course  it  takes  some  work  to  produce  that 
suffar. 

Sfr.  Baker.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Michigan  is  about  the  best  State, 
as  to  climate  and  soil,  for  producing  sugar  beets  that  we  have! 

Mr.  CuRLET.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  will  never  get  a  Michigander  to  deny  that 
proposition.  They  sell  sunshine  out  in  California,  in  Judge  Kaker's 
State,  and  of  course  we  can  not  beat  that  in  Michi^n. 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  call  that  a  pretty  good  yield.  We  had  quite  a  time 
of  it,  we  men  raising  sugar  beets.  We  didn't  have  much  cleared 
land  at  the  start.  I  got  a  Frenchman  interested  and  he  wouldn't 
agree  to  take  but  1  acre  at  the  start,  and  his  receipts  for  that  acre 
were  21  tons  800  pounds.  He  then  said,  "I  am  going  to  plant  next 
year  " — well,  I  don't  know  how  many  acres. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  If  permitted,  I  will  say  that  I  asked  Mr.  Curley 
to  come  here  and  state  the  situation  from  his  standpoint  as  a  beet 
grower.  He  is  a  man  who  went  to  that  country  30  years  ago,  when 
it  was  a  wilderness,  and  has  witnessed  and  talken  part  in  the  vast 
improvement  the  country  has  undergone,  and  I  thought  maybe  the 
committee  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  sugar-beet  industry  has 
done  and  is  doing  toward  the  development  of  that  country.  We  have 
a  new  country  and  it  is  not  every  crop  that  thrives  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  much  doing  in  the  beet  industry  in  your  part 
of  Michigan ! 

Mr.  Curley.  Everybody  has  got  into  it  that  can  get  into  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  one  factory  or  more  there! 

Mr.  Curley.  Just  one  factory. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee 
that  I  have  personally  tramped  over  the  territory  where  Mr.  Curley 
lives,  doing  so  when  it  was  an  unbroken  forest  except  for  railroad 
right  of  way,  being  all  a  wilderness.  I  was  at  the  time  estimating 
timber. 

Mr.  Curley.  Senator  Stephenson  was  telling  us  a  while  ago  about 
being  up  there  and  being  familiar  with  that  territory.  When  I  got 
there  30  years  ago  there  was  not  a  rod  of  road  from  Menominee, 
except  the  old  State  road. 

Mr.  MMiBY.  How  much  is  the  capacity  of  the  factory  that  is  there 
now! 
'  Mr.  Curley.  It  is  a  1,000-ton  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  there  plenty  of  beets  now  grown  to  supply  that 
factory ! 

Mr.  Curley.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  plenty  to  run  it  this  year.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  can  enlighten  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  running  yet! 

Mr.  Curley.  No,  sir ;  it  has  just  finished. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  How  many  days'  run  did  you  have  this  year  ? . 
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Mr.  CuRLBY.  Seventy  thousand  tons — 70  or  80  days. 

Mf.  Malby.  How  many  aoires  of  land  have  you  under  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  OuBLBT.  Seven  thousand  acres  aeiually  grown  in  beete  by 
measured  acreage. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  has  been  of  general  benefit  to  the  community — this 
sugar  factory — ^has  it  not? 

Mr.  CuBLBT.  Why,  it  certainly  has.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  am  also  interested  in  a  httle  bank  there,  and  we  make  small 
loans  throu^  the  bank  to  carry  the  farmers  through,  and  if  you 
were  to  see  the  sugar-beet  checks  coming  in  and  the  mcrease  in  de- 
posits you  would  think  the  sugar-beet  mdustcy  was  a  good  thing 
generally.    It  is  somethins  wonderfuL 

Mr.  Maiby.  This  is  a  fair  question,  perhaps:  Which  of  two  in- 
vestments of  $5,000^  in  a  sugar  factory  or  in  a  farm,  would  give  you 
the  sreater  return  m  money? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  I  think  the  farm  would,  without  doubt.  I  know  for 
sure  vou  are  not  getting  a  very  big  ral^-off  from  the  factory.  We 
van  that  factory  &r  two  years  on  wind. 

Mr.  Malby.  x  ou  ran  it  two  years  on  wind ! 

Mr.  CuBLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Why  is  it  that  all  of  the  people  from  these  cities  are 
not  ffoing  out  to  this  valuable  and  productive  farm  land? 

A&.  CuBLBY.  Why,  now,  that  is  rather  a  remarkable  thinff.  I 
think  that  is  a  question  that  baffles  the  greatest  men  on  earth,  to 
think  that  men  will  live  in  cities,  and  live  as  they  do,  while  there  is 
90  much  good  farm  land  to  be  had  cheap,  with  its  healthy  and  happy 
farm  life  they  could  enjoy  by  going  out  in  the  oountey.  It  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  association  or  bemg  wkere  they  can  get  together  thick,  I 
ffuess — ^get  where  they  can  see  the  red  lights.  I  just  can  not  aocount 
for  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  When  you  use  the  words  "see  the  red  li^ts,"  do  you 
do  so  in  the  same  connection  that  my  friend  Fordney  used  the  word 
"slums"  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  know  anythinip;  much  about  your 
slums.  I  mean  that  men  seem  to  want  to  get  out  &r  recreation  where 
they  can  have  some  fim,  and  see  the  bright  lights.  The  boys  wgnt 
to  get  into  the  towns  and  meet  the  girls,  and  the  girls  want  to  get 
there  to  meet  the  boys,  and  you  may  know,  probably,  that  some- 
times these  meetings  are  very  pleasant. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  suppose  they  never  meet  one  another  in  the  farming 
regions  ?  \ 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Well,  yes,  they  do;  but  you  can  keep  a  little  bekter 
string  on  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  have  in  the  beet  fields 
in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  have  my  neighborhood  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  a  little  town  connected  with  the  saw- 
mill? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  employ  the  citizens  of  that  country  ? 

Mr.  CuRLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  have  any  imported  labor? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  the  community  people  do  the  handwork? 

Mr.  CuRLBT.  Oh)  jes,  sir ;  and  ver^  ^ad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRnNBY.  You  have  an  unlimited  territory  of  very  good  soil  ? 

Mr.  CuRiJBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoitoiffBY.  And  there  is  wild  land  there  yet  ? 

Mr.  CxJRLTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  timber  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  land  laying  there 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come  along  and  grow  beets  and  potatoes? 
potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Cdrlby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  tiiat  land  subject  to  homestead  regulations  ? 

Mr.  CuRLBY.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  homesteads  there  any  more,  to 
speak  of.  The  first  farmers  were  homesteaders,  but  they  were  not  a 
very  energetic  class  of  farmers,  and  never  cleared  a  great  deal  of 
land.  They  took  the  timber  and  made  themselves  a  little  home,  with 
a  few  exceptions ;  some  have  elegant  homes,  that  went  out  to  get  one. 
But  as  a  rule,  they  took  off  the  timber,  sold  out,  and  went  on  to  get 
on  the  prairie  land.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come  back,  too; 
the  most  of  them  have  come  back  that  went  west. 

Another  thing,  gentlemen,  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  is  that  I  think  we  have  the  finest  alfalfa  belt  in  America  right  in 
our  sugar-beet  country.  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  cost 
and  know  about  the  alfalfa  fields,  and  we  generally  make  the  most 
with  a  crop  of  alfalfa  after  a  crop  of  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  farm  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CuKLEY.  I  have  about  325  acres  in  tillable  shape,  and  then  I 
have  some  range-pasture  land,  about  3,000  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  raise  alialf a  successfully  ? 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  Yes^  sir ;  oh,  fine. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa  per  year  do  you 
get  off  your  land  ? 

Mr.  CuRi/EY.  Between  5  and  6  tons  from  three  cuttings.  ' 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous,  is  it,  when  out 
in  Colorado,  where  it  is  susceptible  of  alfalfa  raising  by  irrigation, 
you  can  only  get  3  tons  per  acre,  while  in  Michigan  you  can  get  5  or 
6  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Well,  that  is  what  struck  me.  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  the  alfalfa  business  that  I  made  a  little  trip  out  through  the 
West  to  rest  up  and  see  how  they  did  it,  but  when  I  oame  back  home 
and  saw  my  field  t  didn^  want  to  go  to  CoWado  or  Washin^n  or 
Oregon  or  Idaho.  I  was  entirely  satisfied,  and  had  no  ambition  to 
leave  the  old  farm  that  I  had  started  in  on.  We  produce  thegoods, 
and  there  are  men  here  in  the  Capitol  that  know  about  it  Then  as 
to  the  oat  crop  after  beets,  I  raised  for  two  years  in  succession  100 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  something  like  California,  where,  they  raise 
100  to  125  bushels  of  o^ts  to  the  iicrb. 

Mr.  Cdrley.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  raise  any  wheat? 

Mr.  Cdrlby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  some  of  your  neighbors  raise  wheat? 

Mr.  CuRUBY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  wheat  do  they  get  following  the  beet  crop  i 
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Mr.  CuRLEY.  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  tell  you  about  that,  because  I 
don't  know  of  an  individual  that  raised  wheat  in  my  vicinity  after 
beets,  but  they  have  run  up  as  high  as  42  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Forty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  CuRLET.  Yes,  sir.    But  the  average  is  about  24  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  following  a  beet  crop  or  on  ordinary  land? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No,  sir ;  outside  of  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  surprising  yield,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Oh,  no ;  that  land  is  iust  as  God  left  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  nature  oi  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  It  is  a  sandy  loam. 

Mr.  Malby.  Dark? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Some  of  it  is  dark  and  others  just  light — or  not 
li^t,  but  a  nice  brown. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  reddish  clay  soil  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  There  is  not  enough  clay  to  be  sticky  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  enough  clav  in  it  to  make  it  productive  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  proauctive,  all  rigjit. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  light  colored  sandy  soil  isn't  a  very  productive  soil, 
is  it? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No ;  but  don't  understand  me  that  this  is  sand.  It  is 
a  nice  loamy  soil  that  won't  pack.    It  is  almost  invariably  loose. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  easy  to  cultivate? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Easily  cultivated.    It  doesn't  bake. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  fertilize  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  On,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  48  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  would  be  on  land 
that  was  fertilized  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No ;  not  after  a  beet  crop.  I  don't  fertilize  after  a 
beet  crop.  I  fertilize  before  a  beet  crop,  when  I  can,  and  then  sow 
my  grain.  I  keep  a  good  many  horses  and  a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  I 
cater  to  grass,  oats,  and  corn. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  your  fertilizer  manure? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Exclusively  manure  ? 

Mr.  CuHLEr.  Oh,  yes.  I  never  bought  fertilizer.  I  tried  a  bag  or 
two  that  Mr.  McCormick  sent  up — ^patent  fertilizer — ^but  didnt  think 
80  much  of  it;  never  thought  it  cut  any  fi^re  with  me.  I  would 
rather  take  manure  and  let  the  patent  fertilizers  ^o. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  we  will  excuse  Mr.  Curley  with  the 
thank  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

Mr.  CuRLBT.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  favoring  me  with  an  op- 
portunity of  testifying. 

And  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday  morning,  January  18, 1912,  at  10.80  o'clock. 
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The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard^ 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  MB.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  before  taking  up  the  consular  reports, 
are  there  any  other  matters  you  want  to  reier  to  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  One  or  two.  In  the  hearings  of  mv  testimony  not 
yet  received  from  the  printer  I  gave  a  statement  by  Mr.  frinsen- 
Ueerligs  from  his  book  giving  cost  of  production  of  sugar  on  some 
estates  in  Java  as  $1.49  per  hundred  pounds.  From  the  same  book,  a 
translation  of  page  143,  Java  Handbook,  volume  4,  by  Prihsen-G^er- 
ligs,  Amsterdam,* March  1,  1911,  reads  as  follows: 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  differeut  co^i>anie3  gives  for  the  cost  price  of  t^ugar  on  the 
different  estates  a  number  of  ciphiers,  which  vary  ili  accordance  With  the  assortment 
of  sugar,  the  distances  from  the  seaport,'  the  interest  which'  has  to  be  paid  on  l3ie  capi- 
tal, tne  production,  etc.  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  a  positive  cost  price.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  the  ciphers  of  Mr.  Jacob  are  sUU  of  value,  so  that  the  cost  price 
of  sugar  No.  11  to  13  Dutch  standard  and  96°  test,  including  all  expenses  except  inter- 
est on  the  capital,  can  be  accepted  as  being  F.  5.50  per  pikol  or  88  F.  per  ton. 

These  figures  equa}  $1.58  petr  100  pounds. 

The  estimate  on  page  145  of  this  oook,  of  abput  F.  5  ($1.49.  par 
IQQ  ppirnds)  was  based  on  operations  in  only  one  district  of  Java. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  production  of  sugars  of  No.  11  to  13 
Dutch  standard  in  the  island  pf  Jav«^  is  given  ii^  Mr.  Geerligs's  book 
^aa  $1.58  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  No.  11  to  No.  13? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  96°  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Jn  other  words,  that  is  what  we  call  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;   96"^  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  place  he  figures  it  at  b,  little  less  than 
$V50  ap^l  at  another  place  a  little  more  tjiaii  $1.50i. 

Mr.  Willptt.  At  one  place  $1.49,  ribd  on  the  whole  island  9  cents 
higher. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  where  can  w^  find  a  reliable,  authorita^ 
tive  st^.tement  with  rt»tfejoncei  to  the  manufacture  s^nd  raising  of 
^ugar  in  Jaya,  as  to  the  character  of  labpr  employed  ^nd  wh«vi  thoy 
^X^  paid,  if  w^  should  desire  to  go  into  $uch  matters  ? 

Thft  Chairman.  Mr.  Geerligs's  book  gives  th^t,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  translated  it  far  enough  to  see  whether 
it  does  or  not.  As  to  the  labor  question,  I  do  not  Know  of  anybody 
in  this  country  who  could  give  you  that.  I  could  obtain  it  for  the 
committee  from  Java  froni  our  correspondent  there.  We  have  a  very 
careful  correspoijdent  in  Java,  and  it  may  be,  Mr.  Malby,  I  have  that 
information  axready  in  my  office  from  his  letters.  I  will  look  it  up 
and  see. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  have  it,  I  would  really  Uke  to  have  you  file  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  I  have  the  information  I  will  file  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  somewhat  interested,  because  apparently  that 

Erice  is  somewhat  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  there  must 
e  some  cause  for  it;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  mind  it  could  not  be  simply 
the  soil  alone  or  the  quantity  produced;  it  must  be  in  the  actual  money 
cost  of  the  production,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  those  conditions  are. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  one  time  we  made  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  cost  of  sugars  in  Cuba  and  the  cost  of  sugars  in  Java  and  pub- 
lished it  in  our  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  that  paper  here  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  difference  did  it  show;  do  you  remem- 
ber? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  recollection  is  we  stated  in  that  paper  that 
Cuban  estates  varied  from  1^  to  2  cents  a  poimd  in  their  cost,  and, 
taking  the  whole  island  together,  the  cost  of  producing  96  test 
sugars  in  Cuba  could  be  placed  at  $1.85  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  pretty  close  together,  then? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  making  that  comparison  with  Java  we  took  such 
figures  as  we  had  at  hand,  and  I  think  we  stated  that  those  &^res 
represented  a  sterling  cost  which  was  slightly  below  the  cost  in  Cuba. 
Exactly  what  that  difference  was  I  do  not  recall,  but  it  could  not 
have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  could  not  have 
exceeded  these  figures  of  Mr.  Geerligs  of  IJ  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  have  in  that  connection  the  amount  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  per  acre  which  is  produced  in  each  place  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir ;  we  simply  took  the  statements  of  different 
parties  as  to  the  cost  of  those  sugars  in  Java. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  really  had  in  mind  was  to  find  out  whether 
Java  was  really  a  country  of  greater  productivity  than  other  coun^ 
tries  per  acre. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  may  have  that  information  in  my  office.  I  will 
look  it  up. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  of  those  conditions  would  be  important,  if  briefly 
stated.  I  do  not  want  a  long  statement  of  it,  but  if  I  could  get  some- 
thing which  went  to  show  how  much  they  produced  per  acre,  and 
whether  they  have  to  have  aimual  plantmgs  or  10-year  plantings, 
and  what  they  paid  their  labor  in  the  fields  and  in  the  mills,  and  any- 
thing which  goes  to  make  up  the  cost. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  I  can  ascertain  that  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  table  on  page  3661 , 
which  gives  the  effect  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  showing  that  Cuba 
during  six  years  before  reciprocity  received  within  0.044  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  the  world's  price  as  made  at  Hamburg,  while  during 
the  eight  years  of  reciprocity,  from  1904  to  191 1,  inclusive,  Cuba  has 
averaged  24  cents  per  100  pounds  below  Hamburg  parity. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  has  got  some  benefit 
from  Cuban  reciprocity  ? 

Mr*  WiLLETT.  But  not  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  other  tables  show  that  at  one  time  in  one  of 
t^hese  years,  1910  or  1911,  Cuba  sold  at  99  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
below  Hamburg  parity,  giving  away  tlieir  entire  20  per  cent  advan- 
tage of  34  cents  per  100  poimds  and  56  cents  per  100  pounds  besides. 
That  does  not  appear  in  the  table. 

Mr.  Malby.  As  I  understand,  this  is  a  table  of  averages. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  consumer  get  that,  or  did  the  refiners  get  a 
portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  An  analysis  of  the  tables  I  have  given  you  shows 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  tables  showing  the  differential  between  raw 
and  refined  sugar  will  show  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Table  No.  6-A,  page  3549,  shows  that,  the  table 
entitled  '*  Effect  of  reduction  of  20  per  cent  reciprocitv  with  Cuba 
under  Dingley  law."     That  table  shows  who  got  the  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  refiner  got  and  how  much  the  con- 
sumer got  is  shown  in  that  table  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  The  summing  up  of  the  table  says  that 
the  net  gain  of  refiners  bv  Cuban  reciprocity  was  0.063;  the  total 
amount  of  duty  taken*  off  was  0.361;  leaving  for  division  between 
Cuba  and  United  States  consumers,  0.298.  The  refiner  took  0.063 
and  the  consumer  and  Cuba  got  0.298. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  division  of  the  10.298  per  100  poimda  gained  by  Cuba 
and  United  States  consumers  separately,  the  following  analysis  must  be  made. 

Then  follows  the  table  to  which  I  called  your  attention. 

The  average  difference  betw^n  centrifugal  sugars  of  96®  polariscope  in  New  York 
and  raw  beet  sugar  88®  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  reduced  to  the  panty  of  96®  centrif- 
u^ls  in  New  York,  for  six  ^ears  under  Dincley  bill  preceding  reciprocity,  compared 
with  eight  years  of  reciprocity,  is  shown  in  the  table. 

These  tables  show  that  during  the  six  years  of  the  Dingley  law 
precedilig  reciprocity,  Cuba  sold  her  crop  within  $0,044  per  100 
pounds  of  the  world's  price  as  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  market  not- 
withstanding it  included  countervailing  duty  of  $0.27,  was  assessed 
by  the  United  States,  while  during  the  eight  years  of  reciprocity 
Chiba  has  sold  her  crop  at  an  average  per  year  of  24  cents  per  100 
pounds  below  the  world's  price. 

'  The  reciprocity  duty  allowance  to  Cuba  is  $0,337  per  100  pounds,  of  which  amount 
Cuba  received  1^.097  per  100  pounds.  Our  first  analysis  shows  that  refiners  received 
of  the  $0,337  allowance,  $0,063;  total,  $0.16;  leaving  the  gain  to  consumers  by  reci- 
procity $0,177  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  divided  between  the  three,  the  con- 
sumer getting  the  largest  amount,  about  one-half,  and  the  balance 
being  divided  between  Cuba  and  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  consumer  received  $0,177  out  of  the  $0,337. 
That  confinns  the  first  table,  that  Cuba  and  the  consumer  received 
together  $0,298. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lowry  who  suggested  the  Cuban 
planters  might  possibly  combine,  and,  if  so,  they  would  be  able  to 
exact  the  fiul  amount  of  the  duty  paid. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Thev  are  not  able  to  do  so  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  therefore  no  one  would  get  any  benefit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Cuban  planter  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  that  at 
the  present  time. 

Tne  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  chances  are  he  never  will  lie.  To  do  that 
he  would  have  to  keep  his  sugars  into  the  summer  months,  and  they 
deteriorate,  which,  together  with  the  cost  of  storage,  would  cause 
him  to  lose  as  much  as  he  would  selling  at  the' lower  prices  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  They  are  limited  as  to  their  warehouse  facili- 
ties. There  has  also  been  difficulty  as  to  finances  for  such  a  large 
amount  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  even  if  they  overcame  the  last  two  ob- 
stacles the  first  one,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  natural  loss  and  insur- 
mountable ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  state 
that  in  WiUett  &  Gray's  Journal  of  January  11, 1912,  is  tnis  quotation : 

The  difference  in  parity  between  European  beet  Biigare  and  Cuban  centrifugals  dur- 
ing February  was  0.47  cent  in  1911;  0.66  cent  in  1910,  and  during  May,  1910,  it  was  as 
much  as  0.93  cent,  while  Cuba  to-day  is  0.79  cent  below  the  parity  of  beets,  with  an 
abundant  prospect  of  supplies  for  the  United  States,  and  an  expected  shortage  in 
Europe. 

What  about  that  statement,  Mr  Willett  ?  , 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  fact  that  Cuba  is  giving  away  its  reciprocity- 
advantage,  and  so  much  besides,  if  I  have  the  figures  correctly, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  According  to  that  they  have  not  oidy  lost  the 
difference  in  duty,  but  they  have  also  lost  45.3  besides. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  along  the  same  line  I  mentioned  just  now, 
that  one  time  during  those  years  they  were  selling  at  99  cents  a  hun- 
dred below  the  parity  of  Hamburg. 

The  Chaibman.  But  that  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  that  is  according  to  the  irule  during  the  height 
of  the  Cuban  crop. 

The  Chaibman.  Because  of  the  coming  onto  the  market  of  their 
crop? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  do  they  continue  taking  that  low  price? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Along  in  August  and  SeptemMr,  when  Cuba  has 
no  more  sugars  to  sell,  or  a  verv  small  amount  to  sell,  then  the  Cuban 
price  rises  to  the  parity  of  the  llamburg  f .  o.  b.  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  good  does  that  do  the  Cuban  planter  ? 

ifr.  WiLLETT.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  does  he  get  anything  from  this  reci- 
procity ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  doubt  if  he  gets  very  much  out  of  the  reciprocity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  we  get  anything! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Alf  he  does  not  get  the  consumer  gets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  small  amount  the  refiner  gets^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Except  the  small  amount  the  refiner  may  tak^. 
Before  I  forget  it,  in  any  new  tariff  bill  to  be  passed  that  important 
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Ihiti^  should  be  recognized  and  studied  out  because  while  Cuba  is 
taking  99  cents  less  than  the  worid's  price  the  beet-sugar  Wen  of 
this  coiihtty  are  tosing  that  much  protection;  their  protection  is  that 
touch  reduced  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  ao  these  reduced  jlyrices  on  Cuban  sugars 
contin^i^t 

Mr.  wnxfiTT.  They  can  not  continue  very  long. 

Mr.*  Malbt.  WeU,  I  do  not  care  for  the  length  of  time,  but  does 
it  apply  to  that  period  of  time  when  they  market  a  majority  of 
thiik*  surars  t 

Mr.  yytVLlETt.  It  applies  to  the  period  df  time  when  they  are 
making  their  earliest  production  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  want  to 
sell  it  rapidly  for  various  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  they  hiave 
borrowed  money  and  they  want  to  replace  it,  and  the  commission 
merchant  of  Ouoa  is  urging  them  to  sell  their  sugars  to  meet  those 
obligations. 

Jfr.  Malby.  That  may  be  so,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. My  question  is  to  ascertain  whether  those  reductions  m  pric^ 
appljr  during  the  period  of  time  when  they  are  actually  marketing 
a  matdrity  (rf  their  sugars,  or  does  it  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  that 
time! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  applies  to  a  time  when  they  are  marketing  about 
on6-fourth  of  their  crop. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  for  one-fourth-  of  their  crop  they  get  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  get  less  than  the  amount  of  the  difference  by  a 
hki^e  JEimount  on  the  otner  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  say  that  on  three-fourths  of  the  crop  they  get 
the  full  amount  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  never  get  the  full  amount  except  when  they 
have  ho  sugar  to  sell. 

•  Mr.  Malby.  I  think  this  is  important,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand 
you.  I  do  not  mean  what  portion  of  their  crop  is  marketed  at  the  very 
greatest  loss,  but  what  portion  of  their  crop  is  marketed  so  that  they 
do  not  realize  anything  by  reason  of  the  reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  very  infinitesimal  part,  probably  not  exceeding 
100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  it  is  gradated  from  nothing  up  to  what  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  nothing  up  to  99  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  would  be  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  average  is  given  in  the  table,  24'  cents  for  1911 . 

Mr.  Malby.  Their  benefit  would  not  be  24  cents  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Their  loss  is  24  cents.  Their  benefit  is  the  difference 
between  24  cents  and  34  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  instance  they  are  allowed  33.7;  what  do  they  get? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Out  of  the  33.7  they  lose  24,  and  they  get  9  cents  a 
hundred.  Now,  that  was  for  1911.  Now,  take  the  year  1910,  when 
their  average  was  53.4  below  Hamburg  parity.  They  lost  the  entire 
reciprocity  of  33.7  and  more. 

Tne  OHAiRBiAN.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  large  crop  and  wanting  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  is  it  now  ?  They  have  got  a  short  CSiban  crop 
this  yetir. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  they  have  got  a  big  Cuban  crop  now  comiiig  on . 
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Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  during  the  time  that  the  Cuban  crop  is 
beinjg  marketed  below  their  differential  it  is  equally  true  that  tha 
Louisiana  crop  and  the  Hawaiian  crop  and  the  oeet-sugar  crops,  or 
whatever  crops  are  then  being  marketed,  suffer  exacuy  in  a  like 
proportion,  do  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Louisiana  crop  is  out  of  the  way  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  whatever  crops  are  then  being  marketed  have  to 
sell  at  the  Cuban  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  I  just  want  to  make  this  clear.  As  the 
difference  is  79  cents  below  European  prices  to-dajr,  the  real  pro- 
tection that  the  Cuban  has  on  his  sugar  mstead  of  being  1.345  is  89} 
right  now;  in  other  words,  deducting  79  from  1.685  leav^  89}? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  would  not  reason  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  reason  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  all  the  consumer  pays,  because  their  [)rice 
is  79  cents  rig^ht  now  below  European  prices,  and  that  is  at  a  time, 
too,  when  their  crop  is  on  the  market,  and  when  our  domestic  cane 
and  beet  crop  is  on  the  market,  and  that  would  have  some  influence. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  involve  two  things  in  your  question.  While 
that  79  dBnts  is  lost  to  the  Cuban,  yet  bear  in  mind  that  the  Cuban 
is  getting  over  1  cent  a  pound  more  for  bis  sugars  than  it  costs  him  to 
produce,  consequently  that  amount  must  go  in  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
tection to  the  beet-sugar  industiy. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  WeU,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  both  the  beet  and 
domestic  cane  sugar  is  on  the  market.  The  Cuban  crop  and  the 
Louisiana  crop  and  the  t)eet-sugar  crop  all  come  on  the  market  about 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Cuban  and  the  beet-sugar  crop  do,  but  the 
Louisiana  crop  has  been  pretty  well  placed  before  the  Cuban  crop 
comes  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  is  here  on  the  market. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  virtually  gone.  The  Louisiana  crop  has  vir- 
tually been  sold  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  not  grind  about  the  same  time  ("uba  does? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  they  are  through  grinding  before  this  cold 
weather  comes  on.  If  there  is  any  cane  in  the  field  now  it  would 
not  be  worth  grinding,  in  such  weather  as  tliis. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  not  Cuba  been  grinding  for  some  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Cuba  begins  to  grind  about  the  middle  of  December, 
but  there  are  less  than  50  estates  in  Cuba  grinding  before  the  1st  of 
January  out  of  172. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  does  the  Louisiana  crop  mature  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  begin  grinding  on  the  15th  of  September  and 
continue  throurfi  October  ana  November  and  December. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  year  were  they  not  pretty  near  through  along 
about  the  1st  of  December  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Prettv  nearly  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  what  was  left  until  the  1st  of  December  was 
injured  by  frost  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  their  sugar  put  on  the  market  immediately  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  sir;  it  was  already  contracted  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  75  per  cent  of  it,  and  sold  in  advance. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Willefct,  js  it  true  that  the  difPereiice  between 
Cuban  su^ar  and  the  European  sugars  on  our  market  was  as  marked 
before  Cuoan  reciorocity  became  a  law  as  it  has  been  since  that  time  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no.  Previous  to  reciprocity  things  were  equal- 
ized. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  previous  to  that  tune  we  had  no  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  su:. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  two  things  together,  and  the  making  of  sugar 
for  supplying  the  United  States  has  much  to  do  with  the  pnce  on  our 
market,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  price  at  the  period 
between  crops.  I  put  in  a  statement  the  other  day  showing  when 
every  crop  of  the  world  matures  and  is  made.  Tliat  is  what  I  con- 
stantly want  to  keep  before  the  committee,  that  the  vital  point  in 
getting  low  prices  to  the  consumer  is  to  increase  your  domestic  and 
msular  production  to  a  point  you  will  not  have  to  go  abroad  for 
sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  on  the  market  now,  or 
coming  on  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  on  the  market  for  deliveries  next  month.  A 
few  arrivals  will  come  in  this  month;  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  are  they  getting  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Seventy-nine  cents  below,  Mr.  Fordney  says. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Cuban  sugars  are  selling  on  the  New  Yorlc  market, 
quotations  of  yesterday,  79  cents  per  100  pounds  below  Hamburg 
parity. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean,  how  do  theit-  sugars  stand  in  our  market 
dutypa^d? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  dutv  paid. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  mucla  less  than  the  Hamburg  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  an  abnormal  situation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  occurs  every  year  at  this  period:  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  it  is  that  much  less  than  the  Hamburg  price  plus 
the  duty.? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  Cuba  is  not  getting  the  full  1.68;  they  are  not 
getting  even  the  full  1.34  difference  which  our  law  gives  them. 

Mr.  VV^iLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  questioned  Mr.  Lowrie  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  and 
he  thought  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  little  time  when  Cuba  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  full  tariff  rate  as  compared  with  Java^  for 
instance. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Did  he  mean  this  jear  or  a  series  of  years ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  thought  some  time  in  the  future  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  will  never  happen,  because  in  1910  we  were 
within  74,000  tons  of  equaling  our  supply  to  the  consumption  in  the 
United  Statas  that  year,  and  we  had  to  call  on  foreign  countries  at  full 
duty  rates  for  only  74,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  we  have  had  to 
call  on  foreign  countries  for  about  200,000  or  224,000  tons  of  foreign 
sugars  at  full  duty  rates,  because  of  the  shortness  of  last  year's  Cuban 
crop.     This  coming  year  Cuba  will  increase  her  cix)p  that  much,  so 
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that  we  will  not  have  to  call  on  foreign  «oantri6s  for  any  sugars,  unless 
European  countries  ate  short  and  Ibake  our  Cuban  sugar  supply  away 
from  us  to  meet  a  shortage  over  there.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
from  1912  onward  the  crop's  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  our 
domestic  beet  and  cane  crops  will  constantly  increase,  and  increase 
probably  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
consumption,  so  that  instead  of  having  a  deficiency  of  72,000  to 
200,000  tons  to  get  from  foreign  countries,  we  will  eventually  have  a 
surplus  of  from  72,000  to  '200,000  tons  to  Send  to  foreign  countries. 
When  that  condition  comes,  as  it  will  some  day,  in  my  opinion,  then 
the  competition  for  the  United  States  market  will  begin  between 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  domestic  cane  and 
beet  sugars,  whicn  will  prove  a  ^eat  advantage  to  the  consumers  in 
this  country.  Now,  the  vital  point  in  all  this  is  to  increase  that  pro- 
duction up  to  that  point,  and  then  you  will  solve  the  question. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  you  think  low  prices  primarily  come  from 
having  a  large  store  of  the  commodity  on  tne  market  and  intho 
country? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  sliown  conclusivelv  in  Russia.  As  I 
explahied  the  other  day,  the  Russian  Governcnt  provides  there  shall 
never  be  a  scarcity  in  Russia  of  sugar.  Wlien  tiiere  is  a  scarcity  in 
Russia  of  sugar,  they  lower  their  duties  from  over  $5  a  ton  to  $2.89 
to  biing  in  loreig^n  sugars  and  bring  the  price  back  to  level;  and 
whenever  the  pnce  of  granulated  sugar>  crystal  sugars,  in  Russia, 
exceeds  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds  above  the  price  at  Kief  or  Odessa, 
which  the  Grovernment  has  fixed  on  the  1st  of  September,  then  a 
certain  amount  of  what  is  called  a  reserve,  kept  back  for  contingen- 
cies by  the  Government,  is  immediately  put  on  the  market  and  imme- 
diatdy  drops  that  price  down  below  the  Kief  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  Cuba  is  the  key  to  the  situation  with  us,  and 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  have  to  go  along  with 
Cuba,  do  they? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  probably  will  have  to  as  long  as  Cuba  keeps  up 
its  preeminence  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  all  lies  between  those  countries. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  did  you  say  we  were  getting  from  Cuba  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  will  get  this  year,  estimated,  1,800,000  tons,  as 
against  1,567,000  tons  last  year;  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  more  this  year,  if  no  one  takes  it  away  from  us  to  cover 
any  possible  deficiency  m  their  supplies,  so  that  next  August  and 
September  you  will  not  see  that  same  rise  in  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  you  say  that  last  year  we  imported  but 
2  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  or  72,000  tons? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910. 

Mr.  FoBDjNEY.  Only  2  per  cent  of  our  consumption  came  from  coun- 
tries paying  full  duty  ot  1.685,  and  our  supply  practically  and  the 
price  the  consumer  will  pay  for  sugar  in  this  countiy  depends  largely 
upon  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  ancl  our  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  when  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  sources 
mentioned  gets  above  our  consumption,  the  price  of  sugar  is  going  to 
go  down  in  our  market  ? 
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Mr.  WtLLETT.  5y  competition  betV^een  th6^e  different  interests  % 

Mr.  Fb'aiiNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  one  element  we  can  nevfer  overlook  in 
fixing  the  price  for  the  consumer,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  duty  we 
levy,  because  the  amount  of  duty  that  is  I'eVifed  on  sugar  is  aiSv&ys 
added  to  the  price,  is  it  not  ? 

lilr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  added  to  thie  cost  price. 

The  Chaihman.  So  that  is  an  important  element  itself  in  detenhin- 
in^  theprioe  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  true  of  all  sugars  1  Have  ifou  not  jltst  shown 
that  sugars  coming  fi'om  Java  'and  Hamburg  come  in  I^bs  thttn  the 
Cuban  defferentiall 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  There  was  a  time,  if  my  recollection  is  cortrect, 
when  we  were  selling  granulated  sugar  in  this  cfountiy,  this  year,  1911, 
at  a  price  below  the  parity  of  Hamburg  for  ra^  sugiir. 

Mr.  Malbit.  You  do  not  mean  to  say^  Mr.  Willett,  that  the  price  is 
always  enhanced  by  the  amount  of  the  tariflF,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  enhanced  bv  the  amount  of  tihe  tariff  above  or 
below  what  the  price  would  be  based  on  production,  consumption,' 
and  all  the  otlier  element-s. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  instance,  to-day  Cuba  is  not  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  the  tariff.  The  Cuban  planter  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  dif- 
ferential, but  is  selling  for  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  but  for  the  tariff  the  Cuban  planter  could  sell 
it  that  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  speculative. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  simply  common  sense. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  I  want  to  read  you  this  paragraph  in  the 
Tariff  Board's  report,  found  on  page  5  of  the  first  volume,  as  follows: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  show  that  the  duties  which  run  to  such  high  ad 
valorem  equivalents  are  prohibitory  since  the  goods  are  not  imported,  but  the  prices 
of  domestic  fabrics  are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  On  a  set  of  1-yard 
samples  of  16  English  fabrics  which  are  completely  excluded  by  the  present  tariff 
rate  it  was  found  that  the  total  foreign  value  was  $41.84;  the  duties  which  would  have 
been  assessed  had  these  fabrics  been  imported  was  $76.90;  the  foreign  value  plus  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  $118.74,  or  a  nominal  duty  of  183  per  cent.  In  fact,  however, 
practically  identical  fabrics  of  domestic  make  sold  at  the  same  time  at  $69.75,  showing 
an  enhanced  price  over  the  market  value  of  but  67  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  if  the 
full  duty  were  applied  they  would  cost  laid  down  m  our  market  in  May  $118.74. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  how  do  you  reconcile  it 
with  your  statement  that  the  tariff  is  always  added  to  the  price  in 
the  case  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WrLXETT.  I  could  not  answer  that  at  the  moment.  Will  vou 
place  your  question  before  me  and  let  me  consider  it  for  a  few  days 
when  I  get  home  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  that,  Mr.  Willett. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  will  take  your  figures  and  analyze  them  alongside 
of  what  I  kAow  about  sugar,  and  see  how  it  applies  to  sugar,  if  that  is 
what  you  would  like  to  have  me  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Willett^  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
various  chambers  of  commerce  in  CaUfomia,  and  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing as  to  the  object  of  them.  This  letter,  Mr.  Willett,  sets  out  a 
number  of  factS;  nrst: 

Whereas  ^peraistent  effort  hae  been  made  and  is  being  made  by  eastern  cane-auear 
refining  companies  to  influence  Consreas  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  ue 
present  tariff  on  sugar,  if  not  its  entire  abrogation. 

Now.  what  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  evidence  is  before  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Lowry,  representinjg  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  is  doing  that, 
and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  working  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  how  about  the  rest  of  them  ? 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Willett  could  have  any  more 
knowledge  on  that  question  than  the  committee  has.  We  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  what  they  testify  to.  Does  that  come  within  your 
Imowledee  as  an  expert,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  it  is  in  the  evidence  already.  You  will 
find  it  in  my  evidence  where  I  was  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  If  you  want  to  know  the  position  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  that  matter,  they  are  entirely  indifferent.  They 
•own  both  cane  and  beets.  They  do  not  come  within  the  category  of 
that  statement,  because  they  have  both  cane  and  beet  holding. 
That  applies  to  cane  and  cane  only.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  excluded  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  Federal. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this:  Being  in  the 
sugar  business  and  keeping  statistics  on  these  matters,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  know  whether  or  not  these  people  are  taking  up 
this  question  for  that  purpose. 

Mr*  Wili^ett.  Will  you  repeat  the  question,  please  ? 

Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

Whereas  persistent  effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  by  eastern  cane  sugar  refining 
companies  to  influence  Congress  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on 
sugar,  if  not  its  entire  abrogation. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  certain  companies  are 
doing  that;  certain  companies,  but  not  all. 
Mr.  Raker  (reading): 

VVhereas  this  movement  is  promoted  by  self-interest  on  the  part  of  said  cane  sugar 
refiners,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  tho  United  States  la 
admitted  to  be  an  increasing  menace  to  their  refinery  investments^  and  they  expect 
that  a  material  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  will  check  the  further  development 
of  the  beet-sugar  business  and  cripple  some  of  the  establishments  that  have  come  into 
existence  under  protective  conditions. 

Mr.  WiTXBTr.  That  is  not  their  object.  Their  object  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  raw  material  so  that  the  expenses  of  refining  will  not 
be  as  large,  and  they  think  the^  can  make  more  money  thereby.  In 
doing  that,  however,  they  indirectly  will  cripple  the  other  interests 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Raker  (reading): 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  entirely  possible,  that  our  Nation 
should  become  self-supplving  in  the  article  of  sugar,  and  can  be,  because  our  annual 
consumption  has  reacnea  approximately  3,920,000  tons,  drawn  from  the  following 
sources  of  supply:  Domestic  beet  sugiar,  560^000  tons;  domestic  cane  sugar,  Porto 
Rico,  336,000  tons;  domestic  cane  sugar,  Louisiana,  336,000  tons;  domestic  cane  sugar, 
Hawaii,  560,000  tons;  making  a  total  of  1,792,000  tons;  balance  imported  cane  sugar, 
almost  entirely  from  (Xiba  and  Java,  2,128,000  tons. 
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Is  that  about  nght  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Rakbb  (reading): 

Porto  Rico.  Louifliana,  and  EEawaxi  have  nearly  reached  their  limit  of  cane-sugar 
production,  tnerefore  the  hope  of  increase  in  domestic  product  lies  in  the  extension  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

That  is  the  matter  I  wanted  particularly  to  ask  you  about,  if  you 
know,  from  your  experience. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  triink  Hawaii  has.  I  think  Porto  Rico  has  nearly, 
but  not  Cuba. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  did  not  include  Cuba. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Then  I  will  answer  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  letter  I  read  from  is  as  follows: 

Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Santa  Ana,  Cat.,  January  S,  1912. 
Hon.  John  £.  Raker, 

JRepreterUoHvefrom  California^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
cityof  Santa  Ana  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  persistent  effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  by  eastern  cane-sugar  refining 
companies  to  influence  Congress  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff 
on  sugar,  if  not  its  entire  abrogation; 

Whereas  this  movement  is  prompted  by  self-interest  on  the  part  of  said  cane-sugar 
refiners,  because  of  the  ^wth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
admitted  to  be  an  increasing  menace  to  their  refinery  investments,  and  they  expect 
that  a  material  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  will  check  the  further  development 
of  the  beetrsugar  business  and  cripple  some  of  the  establishments  that  have  come 
into  existence  imder  protective  conaitions; 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  our  Nation 
should  become  self -supplying  in  tne  article  of  su^,  and  can  oe,  because: 

Our  annual  consumption  has  reached  approximately  3,920,000  tons,  drawn  from 
the  following  sources  of  supply: 

Tooa. 

Domestic  beet  sugar 560,000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Porto  Rico 336, 000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Louisiana 336, 000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Hawaii 560, 000 

1, 792, 000 
Balance,  imported  cane  sugar,  almost  entirely  from  Cuba  and  Java 2, 128, 000 

Total 3,920,000 

''Porto  Rico,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  have  nearly  reached  their  limit  of  cane-su^ 
production,  therefore  the  hope  of  increase  in  domestic  product  lies  in  the  extension 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry; 

"The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  estimates  that  we  possees  247,000,000 
acres  adapted  to  sugar-beet  cultivation.  To  produce  the  present  product  of  560,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  requires  the  use  of  only  300,000  acres;  to  produce  the  2,128,000 
tons  now  imported  would  require  only  a  little  over  1,000,000  acres; 

"Our  importers  send  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  purchase  foreign  raw  sugar, 
and  expend  in  our  country  at  the  rate  of  only  one-half  cent  per  po\in4  for  refining,  out 
the  use  of  1,000,000  acres  in  sugar-beet  cultiire,  with  the  employment  of  resident 
fiinn  labor,  the  investment  of  millions  of  American  capital  in  factories,  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  moneys  therefrom  for  beets,  labor,  and  supplies,  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  our  country; 

"The  outturn  of  beet  sugar  has  grown  from  46,000  tons  in  1897  to  560,000  tons  in 
1911,  and  with  proper  governmental  encouragement  we  should  ultimately  become 
exporters  rather  than  importers  of  sugar;  and 

'^Whereas  California  is  producing  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  beet  sugar 
and  possesses  ideal  conditions  of  sou  and  climate  to  induce  the  neater  development  of 
this  mduslzy  that  has  become  established  within  her  borders:  Therefore  be  it 

** Resolved,  That  this  organization  can  not  look  with  favor  on  such  congressional 
action  to  retard  the  expansion  of  this  promising  business  as  will  result  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  sugar,  and  these  resolutions  are  sent  to  our  Senators 
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and  to  the  Representatives  of  this  State  to  raster  the  protests  of  their  constituents 

X^nst  such  action  if  contemplated,  and  to  ask  them  to  staij^d'  fot;  atod  to  vote  for, 
t  we  regard  as  of  vital  interest  to  oiu*. State  aild  Nation/' 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Santa  Ana  Cbuoibcv:  of  GamnjiQrce, 
and  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  tne  said  Sania  Ana 
Chamber  of  CommercJ^  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1912,  and  that  a  faoajofity  of  the 
members  were  present  and  Vot^  therefor. 

Very  truly,  yoiurs,  .  J.  A.  Willson, 

Sear^Uxry  of  the  Santa  Ana  Ciamber  of,  CommtnL 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  in  connection  with  the  queptvpgc^  I  asked 
yon  in  reference  to  the  tariff  beijog  added  to  the  priqe,  i?.  it  not^  true 
that  it  is  only  when  the  duty  is  riot  entirely  prohibitive  thai  th^  yrhole 
duty  is  addeg  to  the  price  ?  If  the  duty  is  entirely  prohibitive,  i;i  that 
case  the  domestic  producer  adds  just  aa  much  as  Ipcal  cpuditions,  com- 
petition, local  supply,  and  demand  will  permit  him  to  add  ? 

Mr.  WiLL^TT.  Suppose  under  those  conditions  your  supplies  were 
short  of  vour  consumptive  demands,  would  not  the  price  rise  to  the 
level  of  those  prohibitive  duties  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Let  me  illustrate  my  question  with  sugar,  because  I 
know  that  is  the  thing  you  know  best.  Suppose,  for  instance,  instead 
ojf  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  ppund  wq  ^lad  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound,  is  it 
your  judgment  20  cents  a  pound  would  be  added  to  th^  cost  of  sugw 
to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  not,  with  the  single  exception  that  there 
^(18  only  half  ^  crop  and  \ye  w^r^  obliged  to  buy  sugars  from  other 
countries  on  the  basis  o|  that  2Q  cen^,  then  it  would  rise  tp  th^t  price. 
If  we  had  to  buy  it,  we  would  have  to  pay  the  duties. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  the  extent  we  import  ? 

Mr.  WiLL^TT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year  we  imported  74,000  tox^s  of  full  4uty  paid 
suga^,  and  would  that  affect  the  domestic  price  that  much } 

3lr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  that 
extent,  of  course. 

Mr-  FoBDNEY.  If  the  duty  had  been  20  cent^,  would  the  price  of 
sugar  have  been  26  cents  last  year  i 

Mr.  WnxETT.  At  20  cents  people  would  go  without  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  If  the  duty  is  fixed  high 
enough  so  that  happens,  then  the  pocketbook  of  the  consumer  holds 
the  price  down  to  some  extent,  does  it  not  ?  For  instance,  if  the  duty 
on  silk  cloth  is  made  $)Q  a  y^rd— I  ion  using  ^:^trei][xe  ^gures  to  reduce 
the  proposition  to  an  absurdity — then  people  simply  would  not  buy 
silk  cloth,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Wiu-EiT.  Tl^at  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  hpt  tbat  a  correct  statement  of  the  situation  as 
applied  to  sugar  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumer  of  sugar  never  does  pay  that  high 
rate,  of  duty  which  pxista  against  foreign  sugars  except  at  such  times 
when  he  can  not  get  sugar  in  any  other  wa-y.  As  long  as  he  can  ^t 
sugar  on  the  Cuban  basis  he  is  not  going  to  buy  on  a  prohibitive  basis, 
which  nxight  be  1  cent  or  might  be  more. 

'  *Mr.  FoRp.:^BY.  Suppose,  while  the  Cuban  rate  remained  L348,  at 
the  same  time  we  tiad  a  50-cent  ratei  on  aJl  otter  foreign  §,ug^^,  dp 
you  think  that  74,000  tons  of  sugar  we  brought  in  last  year  would 
nave  comp  in  at  ajH 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  consumption  would  have  he^  reduced  that 
muct? 

Mr.  WiLL^TT.  Cert^UUy. 

Mr.  HiNPS.  Mr.  Willett,  m  other  wowls,  if  I  go  to  the  W^dorfr- 
Astoria  Hotel  to-morrow,  living  costs  me  $10  a  day.  It  does  not 
follow,  though,  that  it  costs  me  $3,650  a  vear  tp  live. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all;  it  is  only  duriiig  the  tiine  you  are  at 
the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  I  stay  at  home  it  does  not  cost  me  so  much. 

Mr.  Willett.  During  the  time  you  are  at  the  hotel  you  are  paying 
that  price,  and  during  the  time  we  are  >yithout  sugar  we  are  paying 
the  hiriii  duty.     Perhaps  that  answers  Mr.  Fordn^y's  question. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No.  Mr.  Willett,  1  want  to  ask  you  this  q^u^tion: 
Of  the  3,500,000  tons  of  sugar  we  consume  annually  here,  about 
one-half  is  imported,  duty-paying  sugar,  which  practically  corner 
from  Cuba.  Of  the  500,000,000  pounds  of  wool  consumed  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  40  per  cent  is  imported,  and  the  balance  is  the  domestic 
crop.  The  two  being  an  article  or  commodity  used  by  the  common 
people,  I  think  they  form  a  fair  comparison.  ^Vliat  would  affect 
one  yould  affect  the  other,  the  importations  bemg  somewhat  aUke. 
We  import  40  per  c^nt  of  the  wool  consumed  in  this  country,  which 
pays  a  duty,  and  the  balance  is  the  domestic  crop,  while  we  import 
50  per  cent  ol  our  sugar,  which  pays  a  duty,  and  what  would  be  true 
of  one  would  be  true  of  the  other,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  I  have  to  make,  and  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  it.  When  we  are  considering  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  a  duty  on  an  article,  whether  it  be  sugar  or  w^ool  or  any- 
thing else,  as  affecting  the  price  to  the  consumer,  we  must  always 
have  in  mind  what  the  conditions  would  be  with  reference  to  our 
domestic  product  if  the  duty  were  removed.  It  must  always  be  con- 
ceded, I  tnink,  that  where  we  have  a  domestic  product  not  equal  to 
the  supply  of  the  market,  but  of  considerable  quaptitv,  like  sugar  or 
wool,  the  domestic  product  does  have  an  effect  on  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  because  if  the  domestic  product  were  entirely  removed  the 
world's  supply  would  be  reduced  by  that  quai;itity,  and  if  everything 
operated  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  sugar,  as  we  have  seen,  the  price 
would  go  up,  80  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  policy  with  reference 
to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  we  should  always  have  in  mind  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be  on  the  world's  supply,  including  pur  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  supply.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  a  given 
article  is  going  to  wipe  out  or  materially  reduce  our  own  local  prq- 
•duction,  that  should  be  taken  into  cop^iqeratio^,  becaqse  !(  reduces 
the  world's  supply  by  that  amount,  which  iji  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  would  be  apt  to  affect  the  price  in  an  upwfotd  direction.  So  that 
in  dealmg  with  this  question  and  all  pthqrs  of  tlxe  tf^iff,  we  sliould  do 
nothing  with  the  tariff  by  way  of  redu(?tion  wliiph.  VQV^^  imp^  the 
local  production,  becc^use  when  you  imperil  the  Ipcfd  productio^i  you 
decrease  the  quantity  going  into  the  world's  supply,  and  take  ^  good, 
broad  chance  that  the  article  will  advance,  ?p  that  really  ix\  the 
changed  conditions  the  consumer  ^^ts  no  benefit  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  Iqsp  the  hwefit  of  thp  local  prqduction  which  you  have 
theretofore  enjoyed. 
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Therefore  when  we  assemble  ourselves  and  say  * '  K  it  were  not  for 
the  tariff  we  would  get  sugar  If  cents  per  pound  less,"  I  sincerely  doubt 
it,  because  of  the  met  that  if  our  expectations  were  realized  and  it 
was  reduced  1}  cents  per  potind  I  venture  the  suggestion  there  would 
be  no  sugar  produced  m  tne  United  States;  and  if  no  sugar  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  which  production  now  amounts  to 
850,000  tons,  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  be  reduced  If  cents,  but 
by  reason  of  that  quantity  being  taken  from  the  world's  supply  the 
chances  are  more  than  equal  the  price  to  the  consumer  under  those 
conditions  would  be  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  now  paid.  Now, 
those  are  matters  which  I  want  to  submit  to  you,  and  ask  vou  whether 
or  not  they  are  entitled  to  very  careful  consideration  at  all  times  when 
we  are  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think,  Judge  Malby,  you  are  absolutely  correct  in 
every  statement  you  have  made,  in  the  event  of  the  entire  duty  being 
taken  off  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  agree  with  me  in  the  event  of  any  duty  being 
taken  off  which  would  interfere  with  the  local  production,  whether  it 
is  much  or  little  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  All  duty  taken  off  would  have  that  effect,  but  you 
could  reduce  your  duty  a  certain  amount  without  interfering. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  mean,  if  it  does  inter- 
fere. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  do  not  want  to  reduce  your  tariff  to  a  point 
where  it  will  interfere  with  the  domestic  production,  and  in  consider- 
ing what  your  reduction  will  be  you  have  got  to  take  into  account 
such  circumstances  as  these  which  apply  to  Cuba  in  selling  her  sugars 
below  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  you  and  I  agree  exactly.  I  do  not  care  how 
much  you  reduce  it  so  long  as  jrou  do  not  interfere  with  local  produc- 
tion, because  mv  unbiased  opinion  is  that  when  you  go  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  local  production  you  have  no  guaranty  which  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  that  under  those  conditions  the  price 
to  the  consumer  will  be  any  lower  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  be  the  result  if  Cuba  had  free  sugar,  if 
we  admitted  Cuban  sugar  free?  Would  that  be  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  consumers  of 
the  United  States  provided  you  Kept  a  high  wall  against  all  other 
sugars. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  would  that  affect  the  consumer  and  the  beet  and 
cane  industry  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  the  first  year  or  two  it  would  affect  the  consumer 
very  favorably,  but  it  would  oe  a  very  short  time  before  Cuba  would 
run  ahead,  with  its  lower  cost  of  production,  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  those  industrieB 
would  begin  to  decrease  instead  of  increase,  and  would  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  that  is  my  honest  opinion,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  only  come  to  pass  when  the  production 
reached  the  consumption  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  WiDett,  here  is  another  very  important  view 
of  the  proposition  advanced  W  Mr.  Malby,  which  1  thinK  he  has  not 
presented  to  your  mind,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  you  think  it  is  of 
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importance  or  not.  If  you  and  I  were  to  agree  with  his  statement  oT 
the  question,  as  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  do,  yet  vou  would  have  to 
figure  how  much  that  possible  production  was  of  the  world's  supply; 
that  would  be  one  side  of  your  ledger,  would  it  not  ?  In  other  woras, 
if  we  produced  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  even  if  the  effect  of  having 
free  sugar  would  be  to  wipe  it  out,  that  would  be  so  much  reduction. 
as  Mr.  Malby  suggests,  of  the  world's  supply,  and  consequently  would 
affect  the  world's  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Unless  replaced  by  800,000  tons  increase  in  the 
Cuban  supply  or  the  supply  of  some  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease the  world^s  supply,  and  if  conditions  elsewhere  remamed  the 
same,  it  would  have  a  tendency  somewhat  to  enhance  the  world's 
price,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr,  WiJLLETT.  All  these  matters  are  based  on  the  United  States 
being  entirdy  clear  of  the  world's  supply,  and  getting  our  supply 
from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  my  mind  the  difficulty  about  that  propo- 
sition is — and  I  want  to  get  your  judgment  about  it,  leaving  out  any 
tariff  views  you  may  have — whether  or  not  we  can  affora  to  keep 
alive  an  industry  that  produces  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  if  it  can  hot 
produce  it  at  anything  like  what  we  can  buy  it  for  elsewhere,  either 
now  or  in  the  near  future.  In  other  words,  putting  the  question  to 
you  in  this  way,  if  it  costs  4  cents  a  pound,  or  nearlv  that,  to  ppoduce 
Doth  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States,  ana  if  cane  sugar  can 
be  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  production  can  be 
increased  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  will,  if  the  market  is  opened 
up  for  them,  at  1^  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  why  should  the  consumear 
continue  for  ever  to  hurt  himself  with  these  high  prices  unless  our 
people  can  come  up  to  the  standard  the  balance  of  the  world  sets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  maintain  the  duty  unchanged  as  it  stands 
to-day  you  will  accomplish  the  result  which  I  spoke  of  more  quickly 
than  you  will  by  reducing  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Accomplish  what  result? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  production  of  our  sugar  supply  by^  our  domestic 
industiy  and  our  insular  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  accomplish  the  result  I  am 
speaking  about  more  qiuekly,  to  get  sugar  cheaper  to  the  American 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  you  will  get  it  cheaper  by  maintaining  a 
protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  do  that  the  manufacturers  will  take 
advantage  of  the  protective  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Hawaii  did  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Porto  Rico  did  it. 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Yes,  dir. 

The  Chairman.  Jiist  as  Louisiana  and  the  beet  people  do  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  you  keep  the  protective  wall  around 
this  country  on  sugar  you  give  every  fellow  within  that  wall  an  oppor- 
tunity to  levy  that  much  more  price  on  liis  own  domestic  customer  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  people  who  con- 
sume sugar  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliat  is  what  I  say.  That  might  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  tno  simple  reason  that  free  sugar  in  Cuba  might, 
probably  would,  mean  less  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  within  a  tew 
years  thereafter. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  tlie  world^s  sugar  do  we  pro- 
duce? 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (continuing).  It  would  not  then  be  any  detriment  to 
the  consumer.  The  detriment  then  would  be  in  transferring  the 
profits  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  island  of  Cuba  instead  of  to  the 
farmers  and  others  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  looking  at  it  now  from  the  standpoint. of  the 
consumer,  leaving  out  these  other  people  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Naturally  the  consumer  would  benefit  for  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  sugar  production  of 
the  world,  roughly,  is  represented  by  the  American  sugar  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  By  American  vou  mean  everything  ? 

The  Chairman,  rio;  we  will  leave  out  our  insular  possessions,  juat 
continental  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Eight  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  how  many  tons  for  the  whole  world  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Out  of  15,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  any  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  entire  production  if  we  wiped  out  the  whole  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  world's  supply  would  be  almost  as  large  as  it 
is  now. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  to  get  possession  of  that  world's  supply,  in  the 
event  of  the  800,000  tons  being  wiped  out,  you  would  have  to  pay  the 
world's  prices  ? 

The  CfnAiRMAN.  Undoubtedly,  and  of  course  it  might  be  increased 
by  that  percentage. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would,  because  the  speculators  of  Eiirope  would 
immediately  take  advantage  of  that  concution  and  would  raise  prices 
on  us  several  cents  a  pound. 

Mjp.  Malby.  There  is  only  one  other  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in 
connection  with  what  the  chairman  has  asked  you,  and  we  are  getting 
now  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  proposition,  assuming  the  United  States 
Congress  should  say:  ''We  have  husbanded  this  mdustry  as  long  as 
we  are  going  to;  we  will  not  take  into  consideration  the  scheme  to 
increase  the  production  of  the  United  States  and  its  insular  posses- 
sions, which  might  be  very  seriously  affected,  as  well  as  the  home 
market;  we  will  not  any  longer  encourage  the  Hawaiian  or  the  Porto 
Rican  or  the  FiUpino  or  the  cane  growers  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  or 
the  beet-sugar  men  of  the  United  States;  we  will  change  our  policy 
and  we  willhave  free  sugar."  Now,  just  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 
From  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  here,  without  desirmg  to 
state  a  definite  conclusion,  the  testimony  would  tend  to  show  mat 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
that  whatever  profit  has  come  to  our  country  and  its  people  on  that 
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account  would  be  lost;  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  Hawaiian 

Slanter  who  now  produces  400,000  tons  of  sugar,  whereas  before  he 
id  not  produce  half  that  amount;  what  would  happen  to  the  industry 
in  Porto  Rico  which  has  doubled  their  output  under  similar  condi- 
tions; what  might  happen  to  the  industry  m  the  Philippines  which 
has  increased  at  least  twice,  if  not  quadrupled^  during  the  same 
period  of  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  it  would  affect  the  quantity  produced  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  ir  their  cost  of  production  is  higher  than 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MALBY.  If  we  look  for  our  supply  from  Cuba,  from  Java,  from 
European  beet-sugar  countries,  just  wnat  is  our  condition  going  to 
be  ?  Is  the  price  going  to  be  as  low  as  it  is  now^  by  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  or  not?  I  think  not.  That  is  the  nrst  question  to  be 
inguired   about. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  country  that  can  produce  sugar  the  cheapest 
will  get  the  trade. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  goes  without  saying.  But  is  the  price 
going  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  tanff  ?  I  think  not,  for 
this  reason,  the  world's  supply,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  materially 
decreased.  Our  own  supply  would  be  wiped  out  in  the  first  place, 
And  we  have  seen  during  the  past  summer  that  a  very  mucn  less 
quantity  than  we  produce  in  continental  America  has  reduced  the 
price  of  sugar  2  cents  a  pound.  Instead  of  our  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  tariff,  the  price  would  certainly  go  up  somewhat.  It  would 
go  up  a  great  deal  unless  the  other  countries,  rather  than  our  own 
country  and  our  insular  possessions,  greatly  increased  their  present 
output  of  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  assurance  have  we,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  that  they  would  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  other  words,  could  they  do  it  ?  Could  Germany 
double  her  crop;  could  France  double  her  crop;  and  could  Java 
double  her  crop? 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  we  such  assurance  they  would  do  that,  in  your 
judgment,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  us  to  take  any  such 
chances,  or  indeed  take  any  chances  which  would  materially  reduce 
the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  from  all  sources,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  we 
receive  from  our  insular  possessions,  in  any  appreciable  manner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  never  can  get  away  irom  the  convictions  I 
have  repeated  here  over  and  over  again,  that  in  changing  the  tariff, 
if  we  do  change  it,  it  should  not  be  changed  so  as  to  stop  the 
production  of  our  domestic  and  insular  possessions  below  the  point 
of  our  consumption. 

»     The  Chairman.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  to  relieve  the  con- 
sumer except  by  reducing  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  a  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  studied  it  out,  but  it  would  be  by  chang- 
ing your  entire  policy.  You  would  not  have  any  tariff.  You  would 
change  to  internal  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  explain  that  to  us,  because  I  am  interested 
in  that  question. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  talk  on  the  subject  now,  because  I  have 
not  studied  it  sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  not  at  least  outline  it  to  us? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  that  in  these  reports. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  come  to  the  reports  you  will  talk  about 
that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  They  gave  me  the  idea  which  I  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Now  just  elaborate  on  that  as  much  as  you  can, 
without  going  too  much  into  detail.  Just  give  us  your  general  ideas 
about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  put  a  dutv  on  all  foreim 
sugars,  outside  of  domestic  cane  and  beet  and  sugars  uom  our  insular 
possessions,  so  high  that  not  a  pound  would  ever  come  into  tins 
country,  $5  a  hundred,  if  necessary.  I  would  trust  to  the  increased 
production  of  sugars  in  our  countiy  and  in  our  insular  possessions  to 
prevent  the  price  rising  to  anything  like  the  tariff  wall.  I  w^ould 
trust  to  the  competition  between  those  countries,  w^hich  would  result 
in  a  few  yeare  to  teep  the  price  down  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  combination  among  those 
people  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  a  bit;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  prevent  it 
by  legislation,  if  necessary.  If  there  was  any  necessity  for  it,  it  can 
be  prevented  by  legislation.  Now,  having  nxed  your  tariff  wall  so 
h^h  that  no  sugar  can  come  in  from  abroad,  then  fix  vour  internal- 
revenue  tax  at  40  cents  a  hundred,  the  same  as  Great  Britain's  duty 
of  40  cents.  £very  consumer  in  Great  Biitain  pays  40  cents  a  hun- 
dred tax  in  the  way  of  customs  duty.  No  individual  in  Great  Biitain 
gets  his  sugar  without  paying  something  on  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  revenue  we  would  get, 
and  we  would  get  it  through  an  internal-revenue  tax  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  wouKi  get  40  cents  a  hundred  on  all  the  sugars 
produced  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  and  all 
sugai*s  produced  in  the  United  States,  cane  and  beet. 

The  (^iairman.  That  would  be  where  we  would  get  our  revenue  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  get  our  revenue  there,  and  also  on  C^ban 
sugars.  Now,  I  have  not  worked  the  plan  out  to  see  w^hether  40 
cents  should  be  charged  to  Cuban  sugars  or  whether  Cuban  sugars 
should  be  assessed  a  certain  dutv,  the  same  as  Denmark  does.  Den- 
mark has  a  duty  of  $1.20,  and  afso  they  assess  41  cents  after  it  passes 
through  the  refmery.  How  that  should  be  adjusted  I  have  not 
worked  out  at  all.  The  simple  idea  I  ^ive  you  is  getting  40  cents 
revenue  on  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  wmch  the  consumer  uses  in  the 
United  States.  That  would  figure  out  more  than  your  present 
revenue— over  $53,000,000.  Now,  as  production  and  consumption 
increased,  your  revenue  would  increase  on  that  basis,  whereas  on 
your  present  tariff  basis,  as  your  domestic  production  increases  and 
your  consumption  increases,  your  revenue  decreases. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Where  would  the  consumer  come  in  i  How  would 
he  get  suear  any  cheaper  ?  Has  he  got  to  wait  until  production  is 
stimulatea  to  the  amount  of  our  consumption,  and,  if  we  judge  by 
past  history,  will  that  time  ever  come  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  must  be  regulated  by  the  Government  just  as 
the  Russian  Government  does. 
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The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  regulate  the 

Srice  at  which  the  sugar  was  sold  to  the  consumer  the  same  as  Russia 
oes? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Russia  establishes  the  price.  When  the  price  rises^ 
above  a  certain  amount,  sugars  can  come  in.  If  the  duty  is  $5  a  hun- 
dred against  foreign  sugars  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the 
.  United  States,  or  ttie  price  rises  above  a  certain  limit,  then  your 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  shall  have 
discretion  to  reduce  the  duty  for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  bring  in 
sugars  to  equalize  the  market.  That  is  the  way  in  Russia.  It  ni^es 
an  entire  change  in  your  method,  but  it  will  come  some  daj. 

Mr.  Mai-by.  Mr.  Willett,  we  are  talking  somewhat  mformally 
about  this  matter,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  talk  in  any  partisan  sense, 
but  to^t  your  judgment  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  Willett.  As  to  a  reduction  of  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes.  This  Grovernment  is  not  wholly  without  ex- 
perience as  to  the  effect  of  a  total  reduction  of  our  tariff,  under  very 
advantageous  circimistances.  For  instance,  during  the  McEonley 
law,  when  we  admitted  sugar  free,  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  our 
domestic  industry  did  not  perish  we  gave  a  bounty,  and  in  that  man- 
ner kept  it  alive. 

Mr.  WILLETT.  Not  at  all.  It  had  no  such  influence.  At  the  time 
the  bounty  was  put  on  we  had  six  factoribs  in  the  country,  and'  at  the 
time  the  bounty  was  taken  off  there  were  only  five  in  operation.  That 
is  increasing  the  business  in  an  Irish  way.  In  other  words,  bounties 
do  not  go  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  they  go  anywhere.  They  have  been 
abolished  substantiaUv  everywhere.  What  I  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  in  particular  was  this:  It  is  true  our  own  supply  was  very 
small,  and  at  that  time  we  were  getting  our  supply  very  Wgely  from 
abroad  1 

Mr.  Willett.  Our  domestic  production  was  almost  .nothing. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  say  it  was  nothing.  Therefore  we  would  nat- 
urally expect  that  our  own  home  supply  being  practically  nothing, 
and  our  market  being  in  the  control  of  foreign  countries,  under  those 
circumstances  we  would  have  gotten  the  fullamount  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff;  but  my  recollection  of  the  matter  is  that  we  did  not, 
even  when  we  did  not  have  any  domestic  supply. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions and  the  amount  of  production  in  those  days  as  compared  with 
these  days  requires  a  different  outlook  on  the  tariff  from  what  it  did 
in  those  davs. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  we  did  not  get  it  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason.  We  reduced  the  tariff,  took  it  off,  and  the  consumer 
did  not  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Willett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  w^e  are  marching  on  toward  an 
internal-revenue  tax,  like  all  other  countries  of  Europe.  If  this  prop- 
osition can  be  worked  out  I  would  like  to  see  two  bills  introduced  m 
Congress  at  this  session,  one  along  present  lines  and  the  other  along 
other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  the  consumer  would  benefit  unless 
the  production  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  consumer  would  have  to  trust  to  Congress  to 
prevent  a  combination  or  a  rise  in  prices;  otherwise  you  could  not  put 
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your  tariff  wall  as  high  as  I  suggest.     You  could  do  that  by  putting- 
your  tariff  wall  low  or  by  Government  protection. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  here  is  a  situation  we  are  confronted: 
with:  It  is  admitted,  so  far  as  sugar  conditions  in  continental  United 
States  are  concerned,  counting  both  its  refining  and  its  beet-sugar 
interests,  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  controls  a  very  laige 
amount— probably  more  than  50  per  cent— of  the-  industry.  Is  that 
a  condition  to  invite  trusting  those  people  to  that  extent  ?  Does  not 
the  overpowering  size  of  this  one  concern  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
cooperate  ? 

Mr.  WiLUETT.  Is  there  any  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  taken  advantage  of  their  position 
to  enhance  the  pric6  of  sugars  in  the  United  Stat^  ?  Mr.  Wuey  tes- 
tified they  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  what  has  been  proven.  I  am  just  asking  whether  there  is  not 
danger  they  miight  do  that. 

Air.  WiLLETT.  If  there  was  any  danger  about  it,  it  would  have  been 
under  the  former  management  and  not  under  the  present  management. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  we  control  that,  unless  we  fixed  the 
price  by  law  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Study  the  way  other  nations  control  it.  You  can 
control  it  the  same  as  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  control  it,  by  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Russia  controls  it  in  the  way  I  have  described^  by 
fixing  a  maximum  price.  Whenever  the  price  of  granulated  rises  24 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  above  the  price  which  the  Government  had 
fixed  on  the  1st  or  September  that  it  should  not  exceed,  at  least,  then, 
as  I  say,  the  Government  takes  measures  to  let  in  foreign  sugars,  or  if 
they  did  not  let  in  foreign  sugars,  they  would  put  the  reserve  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  action  of  Russia  a  part  of  her  system  of 
paternalism  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  so.  It  is  aU  paternalism  in  the  sugar 
industry  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  patemaUsm  in  this 
instance  works  well,  yet  on  the  whole  the  paternalism  of  Russia  is  a 
curse  to  the  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  consumers  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world.  For  instance,  in  1910,  when  European  sugars 
rose  to  19  shiUings,  there  were  700,000  tons  of  sugar  bottled  up  in 
Russia  by  the  Government,  which  could  not  possibly  come  out.  If 
that  sugar  had  come  on  the  market,  the  price  would  never  have  risen 
above  12  or  13  shillings. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  possible  that  even  the  worst  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  on  earth  could  have  some  good  tilings  in  it.  We 
may  admit  that  this  paternalism  regulating  the  price  of  sugar  works 
well,  and  yet,  generally,  the  paternalism  of  Russia,  appUed  to  the 
various  relations  of  her  people,  works  badly,  does  it  not?  It  is  a 
bad  principle,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  my  experience  of  late  years,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  would  be  required  at  all.  The  Government  would  never 
find  it  necessary  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  the  people  inter- 
ested in  the  sugar  industry  of  their  own  accord  would  see  to  it  that 
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such  a  measure  was  not  likely  to  be  called  into  action  or  needed  to  be 
called  into  action. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  WiUett,  I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  this  country 
which  I  think  verifies  absolutely  your  theory.  I  recall  the  fact  to  be 
that  not  so  many  years  ago  everybody  seemed  to  recognize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  a  very  high  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  in  order 
that  that  industry  might  be  firmly  established  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  continued  a  policy  of  protecting  that  industry  until  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  we  pay  at  least 
twice  as  much  to  our  employees  in  every  single  department  of  that ' 
industry,  from  the  time  the  miner  sticks  his  pick  mto  the  mine  up 
to  the  time  the  manufacturer  turns  out  the  finished  article;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  twice  the  wages  are  paid,  we  find  that  the 
king  of  that  industry  testifies  under  oath  before  a  special  committee 
of  Congress  that  the  time  has  arrived,  in  his  judgment,  when  steel ' 
does  not  require  anv  further  protection  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

In  other  words,  tne  industry  has  planted  itself  so  firmly,  and  with 
its  wonderful  development  of  ways  and  means  of  manufacture  and  of 
economy  in  manufacture,  that  to-day  we  are  able,  single  handed  and 
alone,  to  compete  with  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  reference  to  that  industrj^,  your  theory  of  accom-  » 
pli^hing  it  by  taking  into  consideration  a  uniform  tax  on  sugar  from 
our  insular  possessions,  and  excluding  the  world,  would  in  a  very  short 
period  of  tmie,  when  we  are  so  near  there  already,  accomplish  the 
same  result.  And,  on  the  contrary,  our  local  competition  among  the 
Hawaiian  planters,  the  Porto  Ricans,  Filipinos,  and  our  own  pro- 
ducers would  do  with  sugar  exactly  as  it  has  done  with  steel,  the  price 
would  fall  so  low  the  question  of  a  tariff  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  regulating  the  pnce  to  the  consumer.  It  is  a  great  Question, 
and  I  may  be  entirelv  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  that  is 
exactly  where  it  would  lead. 

•  Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  my  judgment  the  time  will  never  arrive  when 
you  can  remove  the  duty  on  sugar  entirely. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  wiat  I  should  ever  want  to.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  revenue,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  time  will  never  come  when  we  will  want  to 
throw  the  United  States  open  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Malby.  People  are  very  loath  to  take  to  a  new  form  of  revenue. 
In  producing  revenue  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  people  to 
contribute  something.  We  have  got  to  have  the  revenue,  and  to 
unload  an  internal  tax  or  an  external  tax  from  one  hand  is  simply  to 
put  it  upon  the  other,  and  one  class  of  our  people  would  have  to  pay 
the  tax  of  the  other  class. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  making  such  a  change  you  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  your  tariff  must  be  extremely  high  so  that  no  foreign 
sugars  can  come  in  under  any  conditions.  Some  of  these  foreign 
countries  charge  over  $8  foreign  tax  in  order  to  promote  their  domestic 
industries. 

Mr.  Malby.  Perhaps  we  may  get  to  this  a  little  later,  and  I  may  be 
anticipating  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  is  it  not  a  if  act  that  smce 
Germany  has  put  on  a  tax  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  all  importa- 
tions, the  actual  cost  of  production  has  been  very  much  lowered  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  Germany  reached  its  lowest  cost  of  produc- 
tion years  ago.     The  industry  has  been  a  long  time  in  existence  and 
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the   cost  of  production  in  Germany  has  not  varied  much  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  Germany  put  on  a  tariff  so  as  to  keep  every- 
body out  ? 

ifr.  WiLLETT,  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  more  than  20  years  ago  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  along  about  the  beginning  of  the  industry, 
undoubtedly.  Germany  has  always,  from  the  beginning,  protected 
her  domestic  industry.  Of  course,  in  the  early  years,  when  she  was 
producing  very  much  less  sugar  than  her  consumption  required,  her 
miport  taxes  would  naturally  not  be  as  high  as  to-day. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this, 
whether  Germany  and  other  countries  have  decreased  the  cost  of 
production  under  a  policy  of  putting  on  a  tariff  which  was  so  high 
that  no  country  could  get  in. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  so  extremely  low 
for  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity  for  Ger- 
many to  reduce  it  lower. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  has  the  tariff  been  extremely  hi^h. 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  just  at  present;  but  did  it  not  have  in  the  begin- 
ning ?  Did  it  not  have  the  effect  oi  stimulating  the  home  industry, 
and  did  it  not  cause  the  price  of  sugar  to  go  down  mstead  of  going  up  % 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Germany's  cost  of  production  was  brou^t  about 
in  the  early  years  by  the  increaaed  percentage  of  sugars  w^hich  she 
has  been  aole  to  produce  from  her  beet  roots.  Origuxally  she  pro- 
duced only  about  7  per  cent,  as  against  17  per  cent  now^  and  that 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Malby.  Undoubteoly  that  greatly  assisted  in  doing  so,  but 
the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  or  not  she  has  progressed 
with  that  industry  by  reason  of  the  fact  she  isolated  herself  from  the 
whole  world  so  no  one  could  get  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  this  theory  you  have  been  talking  about,  Mr. 
Willett,  in  regard  to  making  a  change,  how  would  we  prevent  combi- 
nation and  restriction  of  production  to  keep  the  price  at  a  point 
fixed  by  the  refiners « 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  combination  between  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba — 
domestic  cane  and  beets  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 
'  Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  too  big  a  proposition  for  a  combination  to 
entertain,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  would  you  prevent  a  restriction  being  put  upon 
production  i  Would  they  not  tase  that  subject  up  as  they  have  done 
m  the  past  and  restrict  the  production  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  do  that  until  the  pro- 
duction exceeded  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  would  there? 

Mr.  Raker.  Evidently  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  moment  the  production  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  from  200,000  to  500,000  tons,  we  imme- 
diately become  an  export  nation,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  We  ought  to. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  there  is  the  United  Kingdom  open  to  us  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Suppose  we  had  had  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  more  sugar  tiiis  last  fall  than  we  required,  could  we 
not  have  sent  them  into  Europe  and  obtained  the  high  prices  for 
them  ?    Of  course. 

Among  these  consular  reports  is  one  which  indicates  tliat  the 
refiners  in  China  mi^ht  have  exported  refined  sizars  to  the  United 
States  largely  were  it  not  for  some  combination  made  by  thePacific 
<ioast  refiners  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  Now  the  prices  of 
sugar  in  Hongkong  plus  the  duty  on  refined  sugars  in  the  United 
States  do  not  show  that  there  would  be  any  profit  by  any  such  move- 
ment,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  sugars  come  to  the  Pacific 
coast  except  at  the  port  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  So  the 
statement  made  is  not  provable. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  untrue  1 

Mr.  WiiXBTT.  Untrue,  yes.  How  can  you  bring  in  sugar  costing 
plus  the  duty  more  than  you  can  buy  it  for  in  San  Francisco  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not,  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WiixETT.  That  is  a  fa^'t. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  the  record  from 
-Home  witnesses  that  at  various  times  certain  quantities  of  Asiatic 
sugars  had  been  imported  from  China  and  sold  at  a  considerable 
profit,  in  relatively  small  quantities,  on  the  Paeifio  coast.  If  that  is 
true,  whv  would  it  not  be  to  the  interests  of  the  American  refiners  to 
keep  them  from  doin^  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  I  have  already  put  into  the  record  the  amount 
of  sugars  from  every  country  imported  into  San  Francisco  for  a 
series  of  years,  which  shows  a  very  small  amount  coming  from  China. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  sevori^  witnesses,  who  are  on  various  sides 
of  this  controversy,  have  said  that  at  different  times  a  considerable 
amoimt,  although  relatively  a  small  amount,  has  come  from  China. 

Mr.  Wii-LETT.  It  principally  went  into  British  Columbia,  where 
there  is  a  refinery  wnich  has  a  monopoly  of  that  section  of  Canada, 
and  these  sugars  were  imported  especially  to  offset  the  high  ])rices 
which  that  particular  refinery  was  charging  for  its  sugars. 

TTie  Chairman.  Now,  that  was  this  consul's  idea — that  they  were 
about  to  do  that  same  thing  at  San  Francisco  and  they  were  inter- 
fered with  by  men  he  thou^t  were  representatives  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refinijig  Co.  or  some  of  its  allies  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds,  ilr.  Willott,  do  you  not  tlimk,  considering  tlie  ver^' 
low  price  of  labor  and  low  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  Orient,  it 
might  be  possible  for  Hongkong  to  absorb  a  good  part  of  that  tariff 
difference  and  still  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  W1LI.ETT.  Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  tliink  the  expenses  are  higher  in  Hongkong  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  will  put  it  in  llus  way:  The  Hongkong 
refines  make  only  about  200,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  they  have 
a  market  for  that  sugar  at  prices  wldch  added  to  our  1.90  duty  would 
not  permit  them  to  come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Thej  can  do  better  by  keeping  it  at  home  ( 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Y  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of  what  tliey  might  be  able  to 
do,  by  building  new  refineries  with  that  cheap  laoor  might  it  not  be 
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that  they  could  absorb  the  difference  and  come  in  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  a  profit  to  themselves? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  could  not.  because  they  have  been  getting 
their  supphes  from  the  Philippine  Islands  largely,  and  our  recent  t^ 
takes  that  supply  away  from  them  and  that  comes  to  the  United 
States.  They  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their  supplies  of  sugar 
from  Formosa  and  other  places,  and  since  they  have  lost  the  Pliifip- 
pine  sugars  their  supplies  are  goin^  to  cost  them  more. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Wilfott,  we  will  take  up  these  reports, 
and  if  you  can  do  so,  give  us  a  general  idea  of  vour  method  of  analysis. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  First,  I  reduced  each  consular  report  to  a  summarv 
of  its  contents  into  United  States  currency  and  terms;  second, 
reduced  all  the  above  for  each  country  into  a  summary  of  the  con* 
ditions  and  prices  of  sugar  in  each  country  in  United  States  currency 
and  terms. 

Each  of  the  above  analyses  can  be  printed  in  eonnection  ¥rith  the 
full  consular  report  of  each  country,  or  the  consular  reports  can  be 
placed  on  file  and  the  above  two  summaries  printed,  giving  the  sum 
and  substance  of  each  of  the  consular  reports  m  good  form  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  I  have  indicated  pages  m  consular  reports  for  com- 
parisons in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  what  country  or  countries  of  any  con- 
siderable size  have  you  found  where  the  consumer,  after  he  pays 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  buys  granulated  sugar  at  the  retail  stores  at  a 
smaller  price  than  the  United  States  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  dearer  in  every  country  with  possibly  three  or 
four  exceptions. 

Tlie  Chairbian.  Wliat  countries  are  the  exceptions? 
*   Mr.  Willett.  The  exceptions  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  at  the  present  time.     On  the  other  hand,  Italy 
is  an  exception  the  other  way,  paying  about  12  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  suppose  you  take  up  the  reports  from  the 
countries  which  present  any  unusual  conditions,  and  the  balance  we 
will  have  printea  without  any  explanation. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  can  state  the  conditions  in  China  in  a  very  few 
words,  and  China  is  a  very  pecuhar  country.  A  Chinese  retailer 
buying  sugars  down  the  coast  where  he  gets  his  suppUes  from  never 
knows  what  his  sugars  are  going  to  cost  him  in  his  store  ready  to  sell 
to  the  retail  trade  until  he  gets  the  goods  in  and  has  paid  the  taxes, 
because  they  generally  come  by  boat  up  the  coast  and  through 
canals,  and  whenever  they  pass  a  post  or  a  station  the  authorities 
there  assess  a  tax  on  it,  and  he  never  knows  what  that  tax  is  until 
he  gets  his  goods.  There  may  be  a  half  dozen  of  those  taxes  be^ 
tween  the  place  where  he  has  bought  the  sugar  and  the  place  he  is 
going  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  the  tax  vary  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  various  collectors  collect  the  local  tax  and 
the  boat  goes  along  and  pays  it  just  like  passing  a  tollgate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  you  stated  that  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  granulated  sugar  was  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  a  less 
price  than  is  paid  here. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  refiner's  price  is  less  than  paid  here,  and  the 
consumer  pays  more,  about  the  same  difference,  between  the  refiner's 
price  as  is  paid  here. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  unable  to  turn  to  it  quickly,  but  I  had  it  before 
me  the  other  evening,  that  the  consumer  m  1910  paid  9.4  cents  for, 
refined  sugar  in- Germany. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  Aix  la  Chappelle  on  July  6,  1911,  the  consul 
reports  that  the  wholesale  price  of  powdered  sugar  was  4.76  cents  per 

f)Ound,  and  the  retail  price  was  5.01  cents,  and  that  the  wholesale  price 
or  granulated  was  4.79,  and  the  retail  price  5.72  per  pound;  while  the 
corresponding  price  in  New  York  for  granulatecl  was  5.10  at  whole- 
sale. At  Brunswick,  in  Germany,  the  wholesale  price  in  1911  aver- 
aged 4.42;  m  1906,  3.88;  in  1901,  6.23;  in  1896,  4.64;  in  1891,  5.61;  in 
1886,  5.56. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  what  would  be  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  in  Germany  if  you  deducted  their  internal  revenue  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Their  internal  revenue  tax  is  1.51. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  I  do  not  know 
but  what  it  is  out  of  your  line  as  a  sugar  expert,  but  do  you  think 
there  are  any  families  in  the  United  States  that  reckon  the  use  of 
sugar  down  so  fine  as  the  German  f amUies  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Never. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Whv  don't  we  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  All  our  people  are  on  a  higher  plan  as  regards  a 
method  of  living. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  larger  incomes  and  do  not  have  to  reckon  so  fine  I 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  what  is  the  comparative  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Germanv  and  the  United  States  ?  Have  you  got 
that  information,  or  do  you  Know  about  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it  before  me.  It  is  in 
the  record.  It  is  lower,  of  course,  tllan  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
There  are  only  two  countries  as  high  as  the  United  States — ^the 
United  Kingdom  and  Denmark.  Denmark  has  run  ahead  of  the 
United  States.     From  25  pounds  she  ran  up  to  86  pounds  per  capita. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  take  up  Canada,  because  Canada  is  a  neignbor 
of  ours,  and  we  are  perhaps  interested  in  one  particular  feature  of 
Canada. 

In  Canada  the  four  cane  refineries  divide  the  territory  and  sell  only 
through  wholesalers,  whom  they  employ  as  agents,  giving  them  5  per 
cent  commission. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  divide  the  whole  territory  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  the  whole  territory  of  Canada  is  divided  into 
sections. 

A  wholesale  grocers'  guild  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  and  a  maratime 
association  guild  at  Hahf ax  fix  the  prices  for  themselves  and  for  the 
retailers  as  well.  The  refiners'  prices  follow  New  York  prices  closely. 
We  cable  them  everv  dav  New  York  prices. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  follow  them  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
between  themselves? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  undoubtedly.  They  are  all  working  together 
in  harmony.  So  the  refiner's  price  is  the  list  price,  less  5  per  cent  to 
wholesalers.  Wholesaler's  price  is  refinery  price,  less  1  per  cent  to 
retailer,  and  the  retailers  are  requested  to  add  at  least  25  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  to  cost.  The  consumers  pay  about  the  same  prices 
as  in  the  United  States.  Refiners,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  all  make 
some  money.    The  average  difference  between  raws  and  refined  is 
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$1.25  against  89  cents  at  New  York.  Duties:  The  general  duties 
.are  83^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  96^  raws,  and  $1.25  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  100^  test  refined,  and  there  is  a  preferential  duty  of 
52.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  96°  test  raws. 

Mr.  Malby.  a  preferential  duty  to  wham? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  With  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Mr.  Malby.  Her  possessions  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Her  possessions.  There  is  a  dumping  duty  which 
keeps  the  United  States  sugar  out  of  Canada. 

The  CHAraMAN.  How  much  is  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  dumping  duty  really  applies  only  against  th^ 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  a  tax  of  so  much. in  addition  to 
the  regular  duties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETi\  Yes,  sir;   in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Whjr  do  they  call  it  a  dumping  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  they  call  it  in  Canada.  It  prevents 
refined  bought  in  New  York  at  export  prices  from  going  into  Canada 
at  the  general  tariff  rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds,  as  it  would 
constantly  do  but  for  the  dumping  tax,  which  tax  U  the  difference 
between  the  export  price  in  New.  York  and  the  refiners'  duty-^4id 
list  price  in  New  York.  November  1,  say,  if  list  price,  dtity  paid, 
is  $6,468  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  export  price  is  $4.70  per 
hundred  pounds,  the  difference  is  $1,768,  and  tnat  would  be  flie 
dumping  tax.  But  if  that  difference  ever  amoilints  to  more  than 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  dumping  tax  in  actual  operation  at 
present  is  limited  to  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  If  it  ever  amounlis 
to  more  than  15  per  cent,  then  15  per  cent  is  substituted  for  the 
$1.76.  At  the  present  time  the  local  duty-paid  price  in  New  York 
is  $6.46,  and  15  per  ceiit  of  tEat  would  be  97  cents  a  hundred.  The 
tax  to-day  in  Canada  would  be  97  cents  a  hundred  poundb,  and 
then  the  general  duty  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  added  to  thai 
would  make  a  total  duty  into  Canada  of  $2.22  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  prohibitive. 

On  this  basis  the  cost  of  American  ^anulated  delivered  in  Montreal, 
duty  paid,  would  be:  Export  price  in  New  York,  $4.70  per  hundrea 
pounds;  freight,  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  duty  and  dumpis^ 
tax,  $2.22  per  hundred  pounds;  a  total  of  $7.02  per  hundred  pounds; 
against  a  price  of  $5.90  per  hundred  pounds,  less  5  per  cent,  in  Montreal 
for  Canadian  granulated  on  the  same  date. 

In  addition  to  that  they  have  what  they  call  equalizing  sugar  freight 
rates  for  the  Province  of  (Quebec;  that  is  to  say,  a  refiner  in  Montreal, 
if  the  actual  rate  to  a  pomt  is  44  c^nts  by  railroad,  will  charge  ^be 
buyer  of  his  sugars  onfy  40  cents  freight,  losing  the  difference  of  4 
cents.  In  other  cases,  to  another  point,  the  freight  is  6  cents  aM 
the  buyer  is  charged  8  cents;  at  another  point  the  freight  is  34  cents 
and  the  buyer  is  charged  only  25  cents,  equalizing  freight  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  preventmg  competition  between  two  wholesale  dealers 
in  a  certain  town. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Who  establishes  the  freight  rates — the  Government  of 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  the  refiners  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sellers  of  sugars  are  the  peoplie  who  equal- 
ize those  rates  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  issue  these  books  every  summer  and  winter, 
which  they  give  their  salesmen  when  they  go  out,  and  the  object  of 
that  is  explained  in  these  papers.  I  can  explain  it  in  a  few  words 
like  this,  for  instance:  Suppose  Michigan  was  selling  sugars  at  Detroit 
at  a  certain  price  and  suppose  New  York  wanted  to  compete;  New 
York  could  not  compete,  oecause  the  rate  of  freight  would  be  put  on 
greater  for  New  YoA  than  for  the  Michigan  factories,  and  that  gives 
Michigan  that  factory  to  sell  in;  but  under  this  arrangement  the 
HiJif ax  people  can  sell  sugar  right  down  to  within  5  miles  of  Montreal 
at  the  same  prices  that  tne  Montreal  r^ner  can  sell  sugars  there  at, 
but  not  less.  They  are  all  regulated  so  that  no  one  district  can 
interfere  with  any  other  district. 

Mr.FoauDNEY.  Mr.Willett,in  addition  to  that,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  domestic  beet  sugar,  Canada  permits  the  sugar 
factory  to  import  two  pounds  of  foreign  sugar  for  one  made  and 
reduces  the  duty  50  cents  a  himdred  pounds,  or  something  like  that. 
Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  aU  in  these  reports.  The  three  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  Canada  are  located  at  Wallaceburg,  Berhn,  and 
Raymond.  These  factories  produce  granulated  refined  sugar  direct 
from  the  beet  root,  and  their  factory  prices  are  10  cejits  to  20  cents 

Ser  hundred  pounds  below  the  cane  granulated  prices.  The  Canadian 
rovemment  privileges  the  beet  factories  to  unport  at  preferential 
rates  twice  the  amount  of  sugar  they  produce  from  domestic  beets. 
This  enables  them  to  run  the  year  around. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  is  the  preferential;  do  you  know,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Fifty-lour  aind  one^half  cents  a  himdred  pounds 
against  the  regular  rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  sort  of  bonus  to  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  it  is  a  sort  of  bounty. 

Now,  for  instance,  within  a  few  days  they  have  purchased  a  cartjo 
of  Java  sii^ars  which  are  now  landing  at  rhiladelphia  at  a  cost  in 
Philadelphia  of  $3.41  per  hundred  pounds  for  96°  test  basis.  As  those 
Java  sugars  test  from  97^  to  98°  polarization  must  add  0.0625,  and 
to  place  them  on  a  98°  basis  costs  $3.4725.  The  freight  to  Wallace- 
burg is  13  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  Canadian  preferential 
duty  on  98°  test,  0.545,  making  the  total  cost  at  factory  $4.1475  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  price  of  cane  granulated  at  the  factory  was 
$5.65,  less  5  per  cent,  or  $5.37,  and  raws  cost  at  factory  $4.15,  diifer- 
ence  covering  cost  or  refining  and  profit,  $1.22  per  hundred  pounds. 

And  not  only  that,  but  under  a  new  clause  in  their  tariff  they  allow 
the  cane-sugar  refiners  to  import  on  the  same  preferential  basis  a  speci- 
fied amount. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  give  them  a  preferential,  too  i 

Mr.  Willett^  Yes;  on  the  same  basis  as  the  beet  men,  but  a  loss 
amount,  not  one-half,  but  20  per  cent  of  their  production.  All  sugars 
that  go  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain  or  British  possessions  come 
in  under  a  preferential  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  On  page  16  of  this  summary  you  will  find  the  Cana- 
dian duties.  Above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  all  refined,  per  hundred 
pounds,  they  start  from  88®  test  and  pay  72  cents  preferential  against 
$1.08  general  that  runs  up  by  degrees  to  100  test.     On  the  100®  test 
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the  preferential  is  84  cents  and  the  general  is  $1.25.  Not  above  No. 
16  Dutch  standard  there  is  a  preferential  and  a  general  running  from 
75^  up  to  100^;  and  from  31.5  cents  up  to  56.5  as  against  a  general 
tariff  from  52  cents  to  89.5,  and  then  there  is  me  beet-factory 
special,  per  hundred  pounds,  from  31.5  cents  to  56.5  cents. 

The  beet-sugar  production  started  in  Canada  with  7,478  tons  in 
1903  and  has  now  reached  9,000  tons.  They  have  not  made  a  great 
success  of  it  in  Canada.  Two  of  the  original  four  factories  were  moved 
to  the  United  States  and  one  has  been  built  since.  There  are  only 
three  factories  now  established  in  Canada. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  Do  they  import  any  of  that  sugar  from  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  sugar? 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  dumping  tax  against  the  United  States  apply 
on  the  sugar  which  the  beet  factories  import  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

I  might  say  that  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Wallaceburg  is  managed 
by  people  who  are  independent  and  who  have  cut  loose  from  these 
arrangements  of  the  cane-su^ar  refiners  in  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
They  are  a  free  lance  and  sell  where  they  please  and  put  the  prices 
where  they  please. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  quantity  of  beets  raised  in  Canada 
shipped  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Any  considerable  quantity  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  I  know  thev  do,  but  I  do  not  know  the  amount. 

I  wish  to  give  a  comparison  or  grade  refined  made  by  Henry  Tate 
&  Son,  of  Ijondon  and  Liverpool,  with  the  grades  made  by  New  York 
refiners. 

En^hsh  cubes  better  than  American  cubes,  but  not  as  good  as 
Amencan  cut-loaf.  Mineral-water  crystals  are  a  semicoairse  granu- 
lated, without  bluing.  Crushed  is  a  semisoft  sugar,  about  what  our 
confectioner's  A  would  be  when  dried.  Caster  is  extrafine  granulated, 
used  in  casters  for  sprinkling  on  pies  or  desserts.  Icings  and  pulver- 
ized are  standard  powdered.  Coffee  crystals  are  large,  brilliant  cry^s- 
tals,  ma<le  larger  than  manufactured  here.  Crystals  are  large,  bril- 
liant grain  sugars,  made  in  several  sizes.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  large  gram  sugar  called  confectioner's  granulated,  which  might 
compare  favorably  with  some  grades  of  Engnsh  crystals.  Yellows — 
the  four  grades  of  Enghsh  yellows — are  hard  to  compare  with  softs 
here.  Tate's  thirds  are  about  our  No.  4  or  No.  5;  Tate's  4  about 
our  No.  8  or  No.  9;  Primrose  about  our  No.  12;  Canary  about  our 
No.  14,  only  much  brighter  in  color. 

I  wish  to  submit  one  of  the  price  Usts  of  Henry  Tate  &  Sons,  as 
follows: 
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(Stamped:)  American  ConBuIate,  Bradford,  England,  July  1, 1911. 

[Agents  and  wbolesale  dealers  only— London,  June  29, 1011.] 

Price  Liar — Hcnrt  Tatb  &  Sons  (I/td.),  Sugar  Rbfinbrs,  London  and 

Liverpool. 

conditions  of  sale. 

Pawneni. — Cash  (in  London  or  Liverpool)  within  14  days,  lees  2}  per  cent  discount, 
or  before  delivery,  if  required .  Interest  allowed  for  unexpired  time  on  cash  payments . 
If  14  days  are  exceeded,  interest  will  be  added  from  date  of  invoice  to  day  of  pay- 
ment.   Discount  will  be  forfeited  unless  payment  be  made  within  21  days. 

All  sugar,  whether  paid  for  or  not,  is  covered  from  risk  of  damage  by  fire  whilst 
lying  at  the  refineries  or  warehouses  in  London  or  Liverpool  or  at  any  depot,  but  in 
no  case  exceeding  the  market  value  of  the  goods  immediately  before  the  fire. 

Every  care  is  taken  to  keep  sufficient  sugar  at  the  various  depots  to  supply  all  require- 
ments, but  immediate  dehvery  is  not  ^piaranteed,  and  no  responsioility  will  be 
admitted  for  delav  in  consequence  of  stnkes  or  stress  of  weather,  fog,  ice,  or  other 
causes  beyond  sellers'  control. 

Depots  are  not  intended  for  use  as  warehouses. 
*  Buyers  must  take  delivery  at  once. 

Any  free  depot  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice,  and  a  charge  made  for  convey- 
ance. 

Telegrams,  ''Tateson,  London,"  '^Tateson,  Liverpool." 


[AH  quotations  subject  to  March  fluctuations.] 
Londoniugars. 


Cubes: 
No.  1... 
H.  T.  8. 


.1-cwt.  cases. 
do... 


No.  2 do... 

Afternoon  Tea do. . . 

(Anv  of  the  above  in  29-pound  boxes  at  6d.  per  hundredwei^t  extra. ) 

Oranulated,  fine 

^  In  ootton-lined  bags  l|d.  per  hundredweight  extra. 

Granulated,  fine,  4  and  tpound  linen  bags 

Granulated,  fine,  2-pouna  linen  bags 

Granulated,  In  14-pound  lute  bags 

Oranulated,  in  28j>ouiid  Jute  bags.. ; 

Granulated,  standard 

Granulated,  standard,  4  and  7  pound  linen  bags 

Granulated,  standard,  2-pouna  linen  bags 

Caster,  A in  cotton-lined  bags. 

Caster.  B ^ do... 


Price  in 

London, 

less  2^ 

percent 

discount. 


Alterations. 


Mineral  water  crystals.  No.  1 

Mineral  water  crystals,  No.  2  (Ex.  London  only) 

Crushed,  No.  1 

Crushed,  No.  2 

Nibs  (1-hundredweight  bags) 

Carriage  paid  to  stauon  on  3  hundredweights  and  over: 
Caster,  finest— 

In  ootton-lined  bags , , 

14-pound  lute  bags 

2^pound  Jute  bags 

4  and  7  pound  linen  bags 

2-pound  linen  bags 

Icing  (l-hundredwei^t  drams  >) 

Pulverised 

I-hundredweight  bags  3d.  per  hundredweight  extra. 


19/3 
1^ 
18/9 

20/- 

17/9 

19/6 

19/9 

18/9 

18/6 

17l4i 

19/ll 

19/4 

18/- 

17/lOi 

17/6 

17/- 

17/4i 


17/9 


19/6 
20/6 
20/3 
21/3 
21/6 
19/6 
19/6 


4.29-4.18. 
4.08-3.98. 

3.86^.77. 


3.78-3.69. 


1  Drums  charged  lor,  but  will  be  credited  on  return. 

rOBWABD  DELIVBRT. 


No.  1  cubes,  at  19/4^;  No.  2  cubes,  at  18/10}— August. 
No.  1  cubes,  St  19/1|;  No.  2  cubes,  at  18)7}— September. 
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ftUOAB  IN  CARTONS  AND  tINB. 
[In  l-hundredweiight  oases.] 

Carnage  paid  on  three  hundredweights  and  over  where  C.  and  D.  latee  apply  in 
England  and  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland  and  chief  seaports  in  Ireland: 

(^bes,  afternoon  tea,  1,  2.  and  7  pound  cartons 23/3 

Cubes,  No.  1 — 1,  2,  4,  ana  7  pound  cartons 22/^ 

Caster,  1  and  2  pound  cartons 22/6 

Coffee  crystals,  2-pound  cartons 24/9 

Granulated,  fine,  2  and  4  pound  cartons 21/9 

Caniaf^e  paid  on  three  hundredweights  and  over  to  stations  in  England  and 
Walep,  principal  towns  in  Scotlana,  and  chief  seaports  in  Ireland: 
Caster,  icing  or  pulverized — 

4'pouna  tins 27/- 

7-pound  tins 26/- 

14-pound  tins 24/6 

28-pound  tins 23/9 

Liverpool  sugars. 


Crystals: 

Ones 

Small  ones . 

Twos 

Bright 

Granulated: 

Standard... 

H.T.S... 


Goerse. 
Fine.. 


SupcrflnoV 
Caster' 


Caster  C  2 

Caster  A  > 

eastern-* 

Icing,  in  2-hundred weight  bags « 

Icing,  In  1-hundredweight  drums* 

Icing,  in  28-pound  tins 

Icing,  in  14-pound  tins 

Icing,  in  7-pound  tins 

Pulverized,  in  2-hundredweight  bags  * 

Pulverised.  In  l^-hundred weight  drums* 

Yellows: 

Thirds 

Fourths 

Primrose 

Canary 

Caster,  in  4  and  7  pound  linen  bags,  in  1-hundredweight  cases 

Granulated,  fine,  in  4  and  7  pound  linen  bags,  in  1-hundredweight  cases. 
Mioeral-water  sugars: 

Crystals,  A 

Crystals ,  B 

Crystals  C 

Granulated 


Price  Id  j 
Liverpool 
less2i 
percent  | 
disoount. 


17/9 

17/74 

17/6 

17/6 

17/3 

17/4* 

17/9 

17/9 

18/- 

18/lJ 

l«/74 

18/7i 

18/9 

19Ai 
18/lOJ 

21/3 

22/U 
23/74 

19/- 

18/9 

10/- 

15/3 

14/0 

14/- 

19/10} 

19/f) 

17/9 
17/74 

17/6 
17/6 


Alterations. 


3.848-3.752^ 
3.79-3.09 


1  In  cotton-lined  bags.       >  Paper-lined  bags.       *  Drums  charged  for,  bat  will  be  credited  on  return. 
1-hundredweight  bags  3d.  per  hundredweight  extra. 
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London  9ugan. 

LIST  OF  DEPOTS  FOR  CUBES. 


England: 
*iVBhford 
•Aylesbury 


Birmingham 

♦Bishop^  Stortford . . 

Blackburn 

•Boston 

Bradford 

Brentford 

Brighton 

•Bristol 

Burnley 

•Cambridge 

•Canterbury 

Carlisle 

•Chatham 

•Colchester 

Coventry 

•Cowes.Isle  of  Wight. 
•Croydon 

Derby 

DewsDury 

Douglas  Jsle  of  Man . 
•Dover 


Cubes. 


l,2,andH.T.S. 
....do 


...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do, 

...do. 

...do. 

...do, 

...do, 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

Dudley  Port ' do. 

Emsoote do . 

Etruria do. 

•Falmouth ^do. 

•Faveniham do . 

•Folkestone do. 

Gloucester do. 

•Ooole do. 

Oravesend do. 

•Orimsby do. 

Halifax do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 


•Hemel  Hempstead. . 
Huddersfleld. 

♦Hull 

♦Ipswich 

Lancaster do , 

Leeds t do . 

Leicester do, 

Liverpool do. 

♦Lincoln ' do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


♦liowestoft 

•Lynn 

♦luidstone 

Manchester 

♦Margate • do 

♦Middlesbrough i do 

•Newcastle-on-Tyne . ' do 


•Newport, 

Wfeht. 

♦Northampton 

♦Norwich 


Isle    of 


do. 

.do. 
'do. 


Extra 

charge, 

If  any, 

per 

hun- 

dred- 

welf^t. 


Nil. 
NU. 
NU. 
Nil. 

3d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
NU. 
Nil. 
NU. 

3d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

3d. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
Nil. 
NU. 

4d. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 

3d. 
NU. 
NU. 
Nil. 
NU. 
Nil. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
4id. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
NU. 


ru. 

lid. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 

NU. 
Nil. 


England— Continued: 

Nottingham 

♦Oxford 

♦Plymouth 

♦Poole 

•Portsmouth 

Preston 

•Ramsgate 

•Reading 

♦RydMsle of  Wight. 


Cubes. 


l,Z,andH.T.S. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


•Sandwich ; do . 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


•Scarborough 

Sheffield 

•Sittingboume 

•Southampton 

Southend-on-Sea. . . . 

Stockport 

•Stockton 

•Sunderland 

•Tonbridge 

•Torquay,  ex  quay 
only,  25  cases  or 
26  bags. 
•Torquay,  ex  quay 
only,  5-ton  lots. 

Wak^eld 

Walsall 

•West  Hartlepool.... 
•Weymouth 

Whitehaven 

•Whitstable 

Wiean 

Wolverhampton 

•Yarmouth 

•York 

Wales: 

Barry 

Cardiff 

LlaneUy 

NewportyMoninoutb 

Swansea 

Scotland: 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Leith 

Ireland: 

Belfast 

Cork 

Dublin,  ex  store 

DubUn,  ex  quay  (25 
cases). 

Limerick 

Londonderry 


.do. 


....do. 

....do. 

Waterford do. 


do 

do 

NU. 
NUl 

do 

do 

3d. 

do 

3d. 

do 

Na 

do 

3d. 

do 

NIL 

do 

NIL 

do 

NU. 

do 

Nil 

do 

NU. 

do 

Nil. 

do 

Nu! 

do 

do 

Nil. 

do 

NIL 

do 

NIL 

do 

NU. 

do 

'^ 

do 

do 

lid. 

do 

l4iL 

•Caster,  granulated,  and  mineral-water  crystals  delivered  fh>m  these  depots. 
18869— No.  46-12 3 


Extra 

charge, 

if  any 

per 

hun- 

died- 

welght 


NIL 

Na 

NU. 

Na 

NiL 
NIL 

Na 

NiL 

2d. 

Na 

NiL 
NiL 

Na 

NU. 
NU. 

Na 

NiL 
NU. 


3d. 


6d. 
3d. 
3d. 
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Liverpool  sugars. 

LIST  OF  DEPOTS  FOR  ALL  QUALITIKS. 


England: 

Apperley  Bridge 

Asnlon-under-Lyne 

Atherton 

Bacup 

Bamsley 

Barrow,  2-lon  lots 

Barrow,  lesser  lots 

Bingley 

Birkennead 

Birmingham 

Blackburn 

Blackpool 

Bolton 

Botany  Bay 

Bradford 

Brighonse 

Bristol 

Burnley 

Bury 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Church 

Derby 

Dewsbury 

Dudley  Port 

Ellaud 

Etruria 

Potteries  group — 

Burslem 

Cobridge 

Fenton 

Hanley 

I^ngport 

Longton 

Newcast  le-under-Lyme 

Stoke 

Tunstall 

'  Halifax 

Qebden  Bridge 

Ueywood 

Huddersfleld 

Hyde 

Kendal 

Lancaster 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Leigh 

Macclesfield 

Manchester 

Nelson 

Nottingham 

Oldham 

PenriOi 

Prescot 

Preston 

Rochdale 

Shefileld 


Extra 
charge 
per  hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


1  Manx  Steam  Trading  Co. 
Special  rates  per  rail  when  required. 


•I 


3d. 
Nil. 
d. 
d. 

3d. 
Nil. 

Id. 

2d. 
Nil. 

2«1. 
Nil. 

2d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 
d. 

4. 
d. 
Ud. 


4< 


Ikl. 

3d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 
Ijd. 


lid. 


2d. 
2d. 

%. 

Id. 

4d. 
Nil. 

2d. 

3d. 
Nil. 

3d. 
Nil. 

2d. 

3d. 

2d. 
44d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
l^d. 

2d. 


England— Continued . 

Shipley 

Shewsbury 

Skipton 

South  port 

Soweroy  Bridge 

Stalybndge 

Stockbridge  (for  Keighley) 

Stockport 

St.  Helens 

Todmorden 

Tottington 

Tyldesley 

Uiverston  (steamer) 

inversion  (raU) 

Wakefield 

Walsall  (rail) 

Walsall  (canal) 

Warrington 

Whitehaven 

Wlgan 

Wolverhampton 

Workington 

Wales: 

Brynibo 

Camar\'on  and  Menai  Straits 

Cardiff 

Conwav *. 

Haverfordwest 

Llanelly 

Milford  Haven 

Mold 

Newport  (Mon.) 

Pembroke  Dock 

Port  Talbot 

Swan.sea 

Wrexham 

Isle  of  Man: 

Oistletown » 

Douglas  > 

PeeP 

Port  St.  Maryi 

Ramsey » 

Douglas  L  of  M.  8.  P.  Co 

Ramsey  (1  ton),  I.  of  M.  S.  P.  C^.... 

Ram.sey  (4  cwt.  and  under  I  ton) 

Scotland: 

Aberdeen 

Annan 

Ayr.  direct  steamer.  2-ton  lots 

Ayr,  via  Belfast  and  Ayr  8.  S.  (5  cwt. 
and  over) 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

Cf  lasgow 

Inverness « 

Kirkcaldy 

Kirkcudlirlght 

Leith 


Extra 
chaise 
per  hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


2d. 

2d. 

2d. 
Nil. 

2d. 
Nil. 

2d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

2d. 

3d. 

Id. 
1^. 

4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

2«l. 
Nil. 

2d. 
NU. 

2d. 

3d. 

3d. 

%. 

d. 
d. 
Nil. 

3d. 

3d. 
Nil. 

3d. 
Nil. 
NU. 

2d. 


*  Shore  dues  buyer's  account. 


'i 


Nil. 

Nil. 
l}d. 

3d. 
lid. 
Ijd. 

3d. 

•g: 

Nil. 

3d. 

4d. 
lid. 

3d. 


This  shows  that  on  this  date,  June  29,  1911,  cubes  No.  1  were  4.18 
net  to  anybody  in  any  part  of  England,  regardless  of  freight.  There 
is  no  freight  on  cube  sugars.  Henry  Tate  &  Sons  have  67  stations. 
or  depots,  they  call  them,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  which  they  deliver  their 
cube  sugars  free  of  all  expense  at  the  same  prices  they  charge  in  Lon- 
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don,  and  the  same  is  true  of  granulated  from  Liverpool.  They  do 
not  manufacture  granulated  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  different  from  our  system. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  different.  It  is  just  as  if  tlie  New  York 
price  was  the  same  in  Onicago,  Kansas  City,  or  anywhere  else.  Of 
course,  England  is  a  smaller  country.  That  is  one  feature  of  England, 
and  another  feature  is  that  England  has  sugar  organizations  all  over 
the  country  which  make  the  prices  for  the  retail  grocers'  association. 
As  I  say,  that  applies  to  cube  sugars.  On  other  grades — there  are 
20  or  30  grades  of  sugar — freight  is  added  in  some  instances  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  make  that  distinction  between 
cubes  and  other  sugars  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  because  other  sugars  come  in  from 
foreign  countries,  from  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  cube  sugars  made  in  England  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;*they  are  made  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  are  refined  there  from  raw  sugars 
shipped  from  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  granulated  sugars  are  sold  at  Ijondon 
at  the  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  price  plus  the  frei^t  to  liverpool  and  to 
destination,  and  run  below  the  London  prices  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Now,  the  next  and  only  other  feature  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
about  Great  Britain  is  that  there  are  organizations  in  every  district 
of  Great  Britain,  Wales,  and  Scotland  which  regulate  all  the  prices 
of  sugars  to  the  retailers. 

The  Chairman.  Wholesale  organizations? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  retail  organizations  and  wholesale,  too. 
This  paper  called  the  Grocer  and  Oil  Trade  Review,  of  July  15,  1911, 
was  among  the  reports,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation  of  Grocers   Associations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  English  trade  journal? 

Mr.  W^FLLETT.  Yes;  and  gives  the  number  of  its  different  com- 
mittees regulating  prices  on  almost  everything  you  can  conceive  of 
in  the  grocery  line — canned  goods,  proprietary  articles,  and  every- 
thing else.  They  are  just  now  discussing  a  rather  singular  thing, 
that  all  sugars  sold  are  sold  with  the  paper  package  included  in  the 
weight,  and  the  Government  proposes  to  make  statutory  regulations 
that  they  shall  be  sold  by  the  net  weight,  and  this  association  says: 
^'Looked  at  from  the  retailer's  point  of  view,  the  inspector's  pro- 
posal (that  is,  the  Government's  proposal)  for  new  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  all  goods,  with  certain  exceptions,  by  net  weight 
are  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  charge  for  the  weight  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  thev  are  opposed  to  a  change. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  do  tfiat  in  America  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  we  sell  net  weight  in  America,  but  selling  by 
gross  weight  is  a  very  common  occurrence  among  the  various  countries. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country  do  we  not  charge  the  gross  weight 
in  selUng  to  the  consumer?  Don't  tliey  put  the  sack  on  the  scales 
and  then  weigh  out  tlie  sugar  in  1 -pound  or  2-pound  or  5-pound 
packages  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  they  put  the  sugar  into  the  scales  and  then 
do  it  up  in  a  paper,  but  in  England  they  do  it  up  in  a  paper  and 
we^h  it. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  not  materially  different  from  our  own 
practice,  after  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  This  association  is  also  discussing  objection- 
able forms  of  advertisements,  Uke  house-to-house  canvassing,  and 
also  the  subject  of  stocking  bonuses. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  this  country  they  sell  the  gross  weigiit.  In  other 
words,  they  take  a  sack  and  put  it  on  the  scales  and  fill  it  with  sugar, 
and  the  sack  and  sugar  weigns  so  many  pounds. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  scales  are  regulated 
so  the  amount  of  sugar  whicn  goes  in  the  scales  is,  say,  100  pounds. 

This  paper  also  gives  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  manage- 
ment committee  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Associa- 
tion, and  they  say: 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  whole  of  the  company  shops  to  advance  the  price  of  sugar  throughout 
Birmingham  and  district  and  the  outlying  places  in  the  Black  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Bridge  and  Bilston.  The  prices  now  ruling  were:  Pieces,  l}d.  per 
pound;  granulated  and  crystals,  2d.  per  pound:  himp  and  castor,  2}d.  per  pound. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  according  to  corresponaence  which  had  come  to  hand  that 
morning  there  was  a  possibility  that  Great  Bridge  and  Bilston  would  come  into  Une 
before  the  end  of  the  week. 

They  were  holding  out  from  accepting  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
association. 

The  Chairman.  Your  report  will  show  how  much  cheaper  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  get  sugar  than  the  people  of  the  United 
otates  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  In  detail? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  It  is  very  little;  1.04  is  the  total  difference 
they  can  possibly  get.  That  is  the  difference  in  the  tariff  of  the 
two  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  during  1911  they  have 
not  got  anything  like  the  difference  which  they  ou^t  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  tariff  difference,  they  ought  to  get 
sugar  a  little  over  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  internal-revenue  system  which  I  refer  to  would 
give  the  United  States  sugars  at  much  less  cost  than  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  United  Kingdom  have  an  internal- 
revenue  system  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  have  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  our  duty  of  what  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1,04.  I  mean  the  difference  is  1.04  between  their 
duty  and  ours.  I  am  comparing  refined  sugars  which  go  into  con- 
sumption there  with  refinea  sugars  which  go  into  consumption  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  call  the  duty  on  refined  here  1.34? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1 .44  I  called  the  duty  here  and  their  duty  is  .40, 
making  a  difference  of  1 .04. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  ought  to  be  that  difference  in  the  price  ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  ought  to  be,  but  during  this  last  year  there 
has  not  been  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  But  ordinarilv  is  there  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  my  recollection  I  would  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  will  show  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  report  will  show  that. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked  about  Sweden. 
Sweden  is  one  of  the  countries  frequently  referred  to,  but  there  is 
nothing  about  Sweden  that  compares  with  conditions  in  Denmark. 
Some  one  thought  the  conditions  did  compare. 

The  point  about  Sweden  is  that  she  has  now  brought  her  produc- 
tion up  to  lier  consumption,  and  is  forced  this  coming  year  to  either 
curtail  her  production  or  else  get  some  means  of  exporting;  and,  by 
agreement  with  the  Brussels  convention,  she  has  agreed  not  to  export 
any  sugar.  So  she  is  in  a  corner.  She  can  not  export,  if  she  pro- 
duces more  sugar  than  she  wants,  to  convention  countries.  Smce 
this  report  came  in  they  are  putting  up  a  new  refinery.  There  are 
only  two  refineries  there.  They  are  just  getting  in  the  position  the 
United  States  would  be  in  if  we  were  producing  Just  a  Httle  more 
sugar  than  we  required  for  our  consumption.  Then  would  come 
the  problem  which  is  up  in  Sweden  to-day,  as  to  what  to  do  with 
that  surplus.  We  could  export,  of  course,  oecause  we  are  not  bound 
by  the  Brussels  convention. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  after  all,  the  world's  supply  and  demand 
and  the  world's  price  is  what  regulates  that. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  But  they  can  not  export. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  parties  to  the  Brussels  convention. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  The  production  in  Sweden  is  limited  by  a 
tariff  of  $1.82  a  hundred  on  refined.  The  Brussels  convention  pro- 
vides that  if  a  country  wants  to  export  any  of  its  sugars  it  must  not 
have  a  tariff  exceeding  52  cents  a  hundred — its  excise  tax.  The  pro- 
duction now  is  110,000  to  140,000  tons,  and  there  are  countervailing 
duties  on  sugar  from  bounty  countries,  and  the  whole  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Sweden  is  controlled  by  an  industrial  combination  which  sets 
the  price  by  prices  abroad  and  keeps  the  price  just  low  enough  to 
make  imports  unprofitable.  Price  lists  issued  July  7,  just  after  the 
rise  in  German  and  EngUsh  markets  on  the  1st  of  July,  read :  Cubes, 
$7.41  per  hundred  pounds  wholesale,  retail  $8.18  per  hundred  pounds; 
granulated,  $6.93  wholesale,  $7.65  retail;  against  New  York  granu- 
lated, $5.10  wholesale,  and  New  York  cubes,  $5.35.  Retail  prices 
are  fixed  by  retail  dealers'  associations.  Great  complaint  against 
the  sugar  trust. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  has  this  overproduction  in  Sweden 
changed  the  price  to  the  consumer  any  ? 

Mr.  WrLLETT.  It  onlv  takes  place  this  present  year.  Last  year 
they  imported;  they  flid  not  have  enough  by  1,100  tons.  We  did 
not  have  enough  by  72,000  tons.  It  is  a  new  condition  in  Sweden,  so 
you  can  not  tell. 

The  sugar  industry  is  almost  entirelv  in  the  hands  of  a  trust,  with 
paid-up  capital  of  $36,180,000,  which  owns  all  Swedish  refineries 
except  one.  All  beet-sugar  beets  are  grown  in  southern  Sweden. 
Prices  practically  the  same  all  over  the  country.  The  Government 
excise  tax  is  $1.86  per  100  pounds,  and  also  the  customhouse  duty  is 
$1.85  per  100  pounds  to  $1.03  per  100  pounds,  according  to  Dutch 
standard  color.  Sweden  is  a  country  which  has  not  adopted  the 
polariscope  at  all.  There  are  two  or  three  other  countries  which  do 
not  use  the  polariscope. 

According  to  our  own  private  information,  this  coming  year  the 
production  m  Sweden  will  exceed  the  consumption  by  40,000  tons, 
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and  as  a  consequence  the  factories'  association  estimates  the  coming 
crop  at  121,600  tons  against  171,000  tons  last  year.  This  reduction 
is  largely  due  to  the  forced  reductions  in  sowings,  due  to  overeupply 
resultmg  from  the  large  crop  of  last  year.  Based  on  present  estimate<l 
stocks  and  average  consumption,  an  oversuppl}^  of  about  40,000  tons 
is  indicated  at  the  close  of  this  campaign. 

In  regard  to  Spain,  here  is  an  item  which  may  interest  you.  Since 
the  Spanish  War  no  sugars  have  gone  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  with 
slight  exceotions,  and  they  have  a.  tariff  on  imports  of  $6.94  at  Valen- 
cia, 87  at  Tenerife,  and  $7.44  at  Seville,  which  is  and  was  intended  to 
be  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  direct  tax  paid  by  manufacturers 
to  the  Spanish  treasury  during  the  last  three  years  amounted  to 
about  $2.85  per  hundred  pounds.  Other  consuls  vary  in  their  state- 
ment of  this  tax.  There  is  a  Spanish  sugar  corporation  which  de- 
ducts $0,177  per  100  pounds  on  sales  above  10  tons  from  list  prices 
of  10  tons  or  below.  The  independents  undersell  in  some  instances. 
Valencia  says  the  Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal 
cities  a  regulating  retail  store,  which  fixes  prices  under  Govermnent 
sanction.  The  only  difference  in  price  allowed  is  the  difference  in 
freight  to  different  points.  Freignt  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32 
cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  aclded  to  factory's  price  of  $8.43  per 
100  pounds  for  granulated  and  $10.64  per  100  pounus  for  loaf,  making 
cost,  wholesale,  at  Madrid,  88.75  for  granulated  and  810.96  for  loaf, 
selling  in  Madrid  at  retail  at  9.78  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and 
12i  cents  per  pound  for  loaf.  Spain\s  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  1907 
was  978,000  tons  and  in  1910  666,000  tons.  The  production  of  sugar 
and  consumption,  etc.,  from  1906  to  1909  is  given  m  table  on  page  10. 
In  1910  there  were  51  sugar  refineries  in  Spain  in  operation.  These 
factories  apparently  produced  refined  direct  from  the  sugar  beets, 
as  no  raw  sugars  appear  to  be  marketed.  In  1910  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  13.02  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Factories'  price  is  $8.43  per  100  pounds,  and  of 
course  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  that. 

It  is  generally  held  by  farmers'  associations  that  beets  can  not  be 
profitably  raised  in  any  part  of  Spain  for  less  than  $5.80  to  $6.10  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds,  while  the  relatively  higher  rates  in  Spain  for  coal, 
taxation,  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to  the  abnormally  hi;£h 
cost  of  sugar.  The  liigh  cost  of  sugar  and  low  wage  scale  prevents 
sugar  from  entering  into  the  ordinary  food  of  the  laborers  and  small 
farmers,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  inaccessible  luxury.  One 
consul  says:  '*  Wholesale  pnces  refined  at  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds 
is  considered  excessively  high,  owing  to  the  caprices  of  the  ring  of  pro- 
ducers, who  are  exuberantly  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad  by  the  customs  tariff."  Consumers  suffer,  recollecting  that  the 
average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar,  far  superior  to  the  present  article, 
imported  from  Ilabana,  used  to  cost  no  more  than  $6.54  to  $8.20  per 
100  pounds.  The  law  of  1907  limiting  the  free  manufacture  ot  sugar 
by  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  new  refineries  within  a  radius  of 
50  kilometers  of  any  other  refinery  in  operation  has  been  repealed  at 
the  instance  of  beet-root  growers,  who  complained  that  the  restriction 
converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sugar  manufacturers'  association,  both  as  to  the 
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quantity  of  beets  to  be  cultivated  and  the  prices  to  be  obtained  for 
tlie  crop.  There  was  a  consolidation  of  the  sugar  refineries,  which 
was  formed  about  1 1  years  ago,  and  consumption  has  fallen  off  heavily 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  there  has  been  a  constant  rise  in  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  an  enormous  profit  made  by  these 
refiners. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whv  do  they  not  increase  their  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  reports  say  that  the  production  is  regulated. 
Xow,  in  consequence  of  that  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  consumers 
that  they  are  paying  so  much  more  for  sugar  than  they  were  when 
they  got  their  sugars  from  Cuba,  they  are  now  agitating  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba.  My  impression  is  they  passed  that  tlirough  the 
Spanish  Cortes  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  your  many  courtesies  to  me,  and  to  say  to  you  that  I 
have  given  my  testimony  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert, 
regardless  of  any  personal  views  I  may  have.  Furthermore,  while 
the  question  has  not  been  asked  me  or  suggested  by  anyone,  I  want 
to  make  the  statement  that  I  do  not  own,  and  have  not  for  a  long 
time,  a  share  of  stock  in  any  cane  or  beet  factory  or  a  sugar-producing 
factory  in  any  country  of  the  world.  I  have  not  a  doUar's  worth  of 
interest  in  any  sugar  corporation  and  neither  has  my  family,  with 
the  exception  of  10  shares  of  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  common 
and  5  shares  of  the  Federal. 

Austria-Hungary — Bohemia. 


[Book  1,  page  4,  Badapest,  Jaly  U,  19U.] 

Cuirent  prices  of  raw  88°  analysis,  $2.17  per  100  pounds. 
Current  prices  of  refined  per  100  pounds  wholesale: 


Granulated $7. 50 

Powdered 7.68 

Cube 7.77 

Loaves,  17.6  to  22  pounds 7. 69 

Loaves,  6.6  to  11  pounds 7. 66 

Retail  prices  vary  from  10.097  to  10.194  per  pound  above  wholesale.  The  custom 
in  large  towns  of  Hungary  is  to  sell  at  retail  witn  just  enough  advance  over  wholesale 
to  cover  cost  of  handling  without  profit.  The  State  requires  sugar  to  be  sold  to  manu- 
facturers at  $5.91  per  100  pounds  for  same  susar  selling  wholesale  at  17.50  per  100 
pounds.    Outports  pay  factory  prices  plus  freight. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Debreezen  pays  for  granulated |7. 50 

Plus  25  cents  per  100  pounds  freight 26 

7.76 

New  York  granulated *. 5. 16 

New  York  cubes 5. 40 

All  refiners  in  Hungary  are  combined  to  maintain  prices  and  avoid  the  competition 
of  former  vears  and  have  appointed  the  Hungarian  General  Credit  Bank  the  sole  agents 
for  the  sale  of  their  product  to  retailers.  The  result  of  this  combination  is  shown  in 
change  of  prices  and  conditions. 
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In  1885  with  raw  sugar  at  $4.66  per  100  pounds,  refined  sold  at  16.77  per  100  pounds. 
In  1900  raw  had  dropped  to  |2.72  per  100  pounds  and  refined  advancea  to  f  7.94. 


[Per  100  pounds.] 

Year. 

Raw,  88*. 

Refilled 

Difference. 

1886 

14.66 
2.77 
2.31 
2.40 

.2.41 
2.72 

I6.n 
5.84 
6.80 
7.76 
7.67 
7.04 

1 

S2.ll 

1800 

3.07 

IflOS 

2.99 

]j0OO 

5.35 

1906 

5.16 

1910 

5.22 

These  prices  are  for  loaf  sugar. 

[Book  1,  page  7,  Oarlsbad,  Bohemia,  July  5, 1011.) 

Prices,  wholesale,  governed  by  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Granulated,  whole^e,  $7.50  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  wholesale,  $7.70  per  100  pounds. 
Retail  prices  fixed  by  shopkeepers  in  different  parts  of  city,  usually  aoout  1  cent  per 
pound  above  wholesale. 
Factories  deduct  2  per  cent  from  list  prices,  cash  14  days,  on  lots  of  22  pounds  or  over. 
State  excise  tax  is  stated  at  $0,022  per  pound  ($3.50  per  100  pounds). 

Aiasig  prices  per  100  pounds/,  o.  b.  for  raw  sttgar  88^  test. 


1885 

1890 

$4.71 

2.81 

1895 

2.36 

1900 

^ 

2. 48 

1905 

2.41 

1908 

2.19 

Prague  prices  per  100  pounds^  refined. 

1896. 
1898. 
1900. 
1902. 
1904. 
1006. 
1908. 


High. 

86.58 

6.65 

7.73 

7.73 

7.18 

f..lO 

7.07 

Low. 


$5.39 
6.63 
7.73 
7.73 
5.78 
5.58 
G.58 


[Book  1,  page  9,  Eger,  Bohemia,  July  9, 1911.] 

Wholesale,  granulated,  $6.12  per  100  pounds;  wholesale,  cubes,  $7.37  per  100 
pounds. 

Retail  prices  are  $1.22  per  100  pounds  higher,  which  includes  freight,  etc.,  from 
factory  to  store  and  also  a  ver}'  small  profit. 

[Book  1,  page  10,  Prague,  Bohemia,  July  2, 1011.] 
Fonns  of  HUgar: 
(V)  Cones,  of  about  13,  15,  22,  and  26  pounds  weight.    Cones,  also  broken  up. 

(2)  Small  blocks  one-half  inch  thick,  seven-eighths  inch  square,  used  for  tea  and 
conec,  in  paper  boxes  of  11  pounds  each. 

(3)  Granulated  in  sacks  of  220  pounds. 

f4)  Powdered  in  sacks  of  55,  110,  and  220  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices,  cubes,  $7.40  per  100  pounds;  retail,  7.50  cents  per  pound .  WTiole- 
sale  prices,  granulated,  $6.41  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6.80  cents  per  pound. 

In  Austria  there  is  an  internal-revenue  tax  amounting  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds  for 
consumption. 

When  Bohemian  sugar  is  exported  the  tax  is  remitted. 

Wholesale  prices  are  less  2  per  cent  discount  cash  in  10  dayn. 

All  Bohemian  sugar  is  beet-root  sugar. 
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(Book  1,  page  13,  Reiobenbufg,  Austria/July  1»  lOU.] 

Wholesale,  cubee,  $7.36  per  100  pounds;  retail,  7.386  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale, 
granulated,  $7.27  per  100  pounds;  retail,  7.386  cents  per  pound. 

Consul  says  no  error  in  retail  prices,  as  retailers  claim  to  sell  without  profit.  State 
tax  of  $3.50  per  100  pounds  included  in  above  prices. 

[Book  1,  page  14,  Vtanna,  July  3, 1911.] 
No  taxes  on  exports. 

Internal  tax  on  consumption,  $3.50  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale,  cubes,  $7.61  per  100  pounds;  wholesale,  granulated,  $6.57  per  100 
pounds. 
Retail  prices  practically  the  same  as  wholesale.    Use  sugar  to  sell  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
No  bounties  in  Austria. 

[Book  I,  page  1,  Fiume^  Aug.  5, 1911.] 

No  refiners  in  this  district.    No  trade  in  raw  sugar. 

Government  excise  tax  per  100  pounds  ($3.498) $3. 50 

Customs  duty  per  100  pounds  on  refined  importB 527 

4.027 

Add  these  duties  to  wholesale  quotations  of  raw  or  refined  and  add  $0,092  to  $0.18 
for  retail  prices. 

Refined  quoted  December,  1910 $2.65   per  100  pounds. 

Add  excise  tax 3. 50 


Refined,  wholesale  price 6.157  per  100  pounds. 

For  retail  price  add 092  to  18  cents  per  100  pounds. 

6. 249  to  $6. 857 

Retail  pjrice  December,  1910,  6.77  cents  to  6.86  cents  per  poimd. 
Prices  since  1901  have  varied  only  about  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

AUSTBIAN-HUNOARIAN  CtTSTOMS  TARIFF. 

New  general  tariff:  Rates  as  modified  by  treaties  with  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States: 

Raws  under  98**  test,  regular  rate  $2.40  per  100  pounds,  but  modified  bv  treaties  with 
above-mentioned  countries  to  $0,481  per  100  pounds.    Refined  and  all  su^  testing 
over  98®,  regular  rate  $2.40  per  100  pounds,  but  modified  by  treaties  with  above-' 
mentioned  countries  to  $0,527  per  100  pounds. 

In  addition  to  customs  duties  a  consumption  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  on  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  of  even  conditions. 


Date. 


1911. 
July  11. 
July  5. . 
July  9. . 
July  2. . 
July  1.. 
July  3. . 
Aug.  5. . 


Place. 


Cubes, 
wholesale,     Cubes,  retail, 
per  100    I     per  pound, 
pounds.    , 


Budapest.... 

Carlsbad 

E^r 

Prague 

Reiohenburg. 

Vienna 

Flume 


$7.77 
7.70 
7.37 
7.40 
7.36 
7.61 


Cent*. 
0.0787-0.0796 
.087 
.085 
.075 
.07386 
.0765 


New  York  ^Xl^e^'  <'»nulated, 
refined,      "^52^  '  !       retail, 
«»^-         blinds.    ;  per  pound. 


5.292 
5.145 
5.243 
5.145 
5.146 
5.145 
5.782 


$7.50 
7.50 
6.12 
G.41 
7.27 
6.57 
0. 15-6. 67 


Orate. 
0.076-0.086 
.065 
.072 
.068 
.0738 
.0060 
.0625-.  0675 


New  York 

granulated, 

net, 

refined. 


5.047 

4.900 

5.047 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

5.537 


Consuls  at  Reichenbuig  and  Vienna  call  attention  to  retail  prices  as  being  about 
same  as  wholesale  prices. 


SUMMARY. 


I  gather  from  these  consular  reports  that — 

1.  Beet  sugar  only  is  produced. 

2.  That  88°  analysis  is  the  basis  of  price  for  raw  sugar,  and  the  value  declines  by 
percentage  of  test,  i,  e.,  if  88°  analysis  is  worth  2.17  cents  per  pound,  78^  analysis  is 
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worth  10  per  cent  leee,  or  1.95  cents  per  pound.  (The  trade  allowance  per  degree  is 
about  2.7  cents  per  100  pounds.  For  10°  27  cents,  makine  78°  value  1.90  centsi. — 
W.  P.  W.) 

3.  That  the  price  of  raws  for  export  is  the  liambuig  f .  o.  b.  quotation  less  freight  from 
Aussig  to  Hamburg,  or  from  other  shipping  station  to  Hamburg. 

4.  That  inasmuch  as  all  raw  and  refined  su^r  produced  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bohemia  and  sold  for  export  is  based  upon  the  Hamburg  f.  o.  b.  quotations,  which  are 
more  accessible,  steadier,  and  reliable  than  interior  quotations,  it  is  best  to  accept 
these  as  the  value  of  both  raws  and  refined  for  export.  The  interior  quotations  at 
Prague  and  Budapest  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  estimating  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  raw  sugars  to  refiners  and  the  wholesale  price  of  refined  for  consumption, 
which  difference  covers  the  cost  of  refining  and  the  refiners'  profit. 

1910—107  pounds  raw  cost $2.  72-$2. 91    $7.  94 

Tax 3. 50 

Refiners'  cost  of  refining  and  profit  on  cubes,  $0.53 
per  100  pounds 6. 41 

1.53 

5.  That  the  grades  of  refined  manufactured  and  sold  for  consumption  and  export  are 
principallv  loaves,  cubes,  granulated,  and  powdered,  and  also  cone  suzars. 

6.  The  cone"  sugar  is  not  granulated  poured  into  the'  cone-shapea  molds,  cooled 
and  hardened,  which  when  inverted  are  in  the  shape  of  "pyramids,'*  so  called  in  the 
United  States. 

7.  That  loaf  (crushed  su^)  is  the  cone  broken  up. 

8.  That  granulated  consista  principally  of  so-called  "first  marks  "  granulated,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  table  use  in  the  United  States,  but  may  be  us^  by  some  manu- 
facturers, and  are  valued  at  about  0.25  cent  per  pound  below  the  price  of  American 
standard  granulated . 

9.  That  "first  marks"  granulated,  as  described  in  the  London  Sugar  Exchange, 
means  that  the  seller  of  such  has  the  option  of  delivering  any  one  or  more  of  27  man» 
or  manufactures.  When  any  special  "first  marks"  are  named  in  the  sales,  the  price 
is  about  }d.  to  IJd.  higher  to  United  Kingdom  per  112  pounds. 

10.  That  "cube"  sugars  are  the  ordinary  cubes  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

11.  That  the  principal  consumption  is  of  loaf  (or  crushed),  although  that  of  granu- 
lated is  on  the  increase,  and  is  most  largely  exported. 

12.  That  all  the  refiners  in  Hungary  are  united  in  a  Sugar  Trust  (or  Zucker-Kartell)/ 

13.  That  all  sugars  for  consumption  arc  sold  through  one  agent  of  this  trust,  the 
Hungarian  General  Credit  Bank,  and  that  the  wholesale  prices  are  fixed  at  Budapest 
for  Hungary  and  at  Prague  for  Bohemia. 

14.  That  the  price  on  July  2,  1911,  of  loaf  sugar  refined  at  Prague  was  7.20  cents  per 
pound,  including  the  Government  tax  of  3 J  centa  per  pound. 

15.  That  the  price  of  granulated  "first  marks"  on  the  same  date  and  place  was  6.410 
cents  per  pound,  including  the  Government  tax  of  3i  cents  per  pound  (retailing  at 
6.80  cents  per  pound). 

16.  That  on  July  6,  1911 ,  the  price  of  granulated  at  Hamburg  was  3  cents  per  pound 
free  on  board  without  tax;  plus  tax,  1.51,  makes  4.51. 

17.  That  on  July  2,  1911,  the  price  of  88**  analysis  raw  sugar  at  Prague  was  5.89  cents 
per  pound,  including  tax  of  3i  cents  (2.39  cents  net),  and  retailed  at  7  cents  per  pound, 
and  at  Hamburg  2.56  cents  per  pound,  plus  consumption  tax  of  Germany,  |1.51  per 
100  pounds,  makes  $i.07  wholesale. 

18.  That  during  the  past  25  years  the  Government  tax  has  made  change*.  In 
1889-90  and  in  1894-95  the  consumption  tax  was  2.003  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
1899-1900  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  con.mmption  tax  has  been  3J  cents  per 
pound. 

19.  That  there  is  no  bounty. 

20.  That  there  is  no  city  tax  on  sugar  imported  into  Prague. 

21.  That  discounts  of  2  per  cent  for  cash  are  made  on  wholesale  prices,  if  same  are 
paid  within  30  days. 

22.  That  no  raw  sugar  is  used  in  Reichenbuig,  Bohemia,  a  city  of  37,000  people,  and 
loaf  sugar  is  mostly  used,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  on  July  1,  1911,  was  7.27  cents 
per  ptjund  and  retailed  at  7.36  cents  per  pound,  with  a  tax  of  3i  cents  per  pound 
included. 

23.  That  tliroughout  Austria-Hungary  and  Bohemia  the  retail-shop  people  make 
their  own  prices  and  generally  claim  to  sell  ^nth  little  or  no  profit.  An  exception  is 
at  Carlsbad  where  the  retailers  add  10  points  to  the  wholesale  price. 
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■       • 

2'L>That  sufi^ar  i^  packed  in  various  forms,  boxes,  bags,  cartons,  etc.,  and  in  various 
sizes,  but  no  barrels  are  mentioned. 

25.  That  a  crown  is  |0.203  ^,nd  that  a  kronen  is  the  same,  |0.203. 

26.  That  in  selling  sugar  for  consumption  from  a  center  of  production,  the  freight 
to  destination  is  added  to  the  price  at  the  center  of  production,  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States. 

27.  That  the  yearly  average  quotation  of  raws  of  88°  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Aussig  was  in — 

1885,  4.71  cents  per  pound  against  3.00  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1890,  2.21  cents  per  pound  against  2.67  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1895,  2.35  cents  per  pound  against  2.13  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1900,  2.48  cents  per  pound  against  2.24  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hambuig. 
1905,  2.41  ceut«  per  pound  against  2.48  cent«  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1908,  2.19  cents  per  pound  against  2.22  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

28.  The  Hungary  State  law  provides  sales  of  sugar  to  manufacturers  at  special  reduc- 
tion in  price.  In  July,  1911,  price  to  manufacturers  5.91  cents  against  price  to  other 
consumers  7.50  cents  for  same  grade  sugar. 

29.  There  is  a  reciprocal  duty  or  tax  on  transfers  of  sugar  from  Austria  iiito  Hungary 
or  from  Huneary  into  Austria  of  $0,294  per  100  pounds  on  raws  and  $0,322  per  100 
pounds  on  refined. 

30.  French  Fabricants  Book  gives  a  copy  of  the  law  confirmed  January  2,  1908,  in 
Austria  and  January  1,  1908,  in  Himgary,  as  follows: 

**ln  order  to  assure  to  the  industry  of  each  of  these  twq  parts  of  the  monarchy  their 
natural  market,  a  tax  interchanging  has  been  reestablished  on  the  sugars  transferred 
from  the  one  into  the  other  of  these  two  coim tries.  This  tax  on  transfers  is  3.50  and 
3.30  crowirs  per  100  kilos  ($0,294  to  $0,322  per  100  pounds)  of  refined  and  of  raws, 
respectively.  These  surtaxes  on  importations  into  the  countries  are  well  within  the 
stipulations  by  the  Brussels  convention." 

(Tax  equals  in  United  States  currency  $0,321  per  100  pounds  on  refined  and  $0,308 
per  100  pounds  on  raws,  according  to  the  Fabricants  Book.  A  German  book  says  3.20 
crowns  per  100  kilos  on  raw,  which  would  be  $0,294  per  100  pounds,  as  above,  instead 
of  $0,308.) 

Brazil. 
[Book  1,  page  16,  Pemambaco,  September  9, 1011.) 

1.  Pernambuco  is  the  chief  market  for  receipts  and  exports  of  the  sugar  of  Brazil. 

2.  Average  production  65  tons  per  hectare  (2.47  acres),  avera^g  10  Baum6  ^system 
of  testing)  and  giving  17.4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  juice  (higher  in  November  and 
December);  17.4  per  cent  gives  17.1  per  cent  of  available  sugar. 

3.  Cost  of  producing  a  tons  of  cane  is  $1.32  to  $1.65  per  ton  and  cost  of  working  is 
66f  cents. 

4.  There  are  about  60  sugar  mills  near  Pernambuco  (10  open  kettle  to  1  sugar  mill). 

5.  Sugar  is  made  by  American  process  (Louisiana). 

6.  (The  largest  fact»ry  is  American  built  and  another  is  now  being  planned  by 
Americans.) 

7.  Cane  bought  from  small  planters  is  paid  for  on  basis  of  price  of  sugar. 

8.  1$000=1  milrei.     100  milrei8=3^  cents.    0$100=100  mUreis. 

9.  There  are  8  grades  of  sugar  mentioned  in  consular  report,  none  of  which  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  of  Uiem  are  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard.  (The 
grades  which  come  to  the  United  States  are  crystals — centrifiigals — of  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  and  lower.  Muscovados  of  84®  to  88°  test.  These  Brazil  crystals  in  New 
York  on  November  17  were  sold  at  5.12  cents  per  pound,  including  duty  of  1.685  cents, 
netting  in  Brazil  about  3.20  to  3.25  cents  f .  o.  b.  at  the  shipping  port,  and  at  the  same 
time  sugan  of  84°  test  were  sold  at  4.01  cents,  including  a  duty  of  1.265  cents.  Few 
low-grade  sugars  have  come  here  recently,  but  are  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  every 
year  to  some  extent. — W.  P.  W.) 

New  York  granulated,  6.75;  New  York  cubes,  6.95. 

10.  Prices  of  sugar  given  in  the  consulate  generaPs  report  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
July,  1911,  are  as  follows  for  crystals  (centrifugals)  from  1897  to  1911. 
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0«nt«  per-poimd. 

1897 7.22-  8.4o 

1898 8.18-  8.77 

1899 11.36-11.81 

1900 6.81-  7.66 

1901 3.93-  4.54 

1902 6.9&-  8.45 

1903 5.91-  7.22 

1904 5.91-  6.36 

1905 4.23-4.84 

1906 3.23-  3.63 

1907 7.22-  7.54 

1908 7.54-8.45 

1909 4.39-5.00 

1910 •. 3.78-  4.39 

1911 3.38-  3.93 

[Pam|November  25,'  1911.'] 

Largest  producere  of  sugar  are  States  of  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Alagoas,  Rio  de  Janiero. 
A  (quality  like  Demerara  crystals  is  made  for  export. 

I*  or  local  consumption  three  qualities  are  manufactured.  The  type  most  used  is 
'^Uzina,"  clear  ana  white.  Prices  of  ''Uzina/'  superior,  5.90  cents  per  pound: 
^'Uzina/'  good,  5.60  cents  per  poimd. 

Very  little  difference  in  price  at  retail.  People  buy  just  enough  for  one  meal  or  the 
day.  The  amount  is  never  weighed,  but  guessed  at.  First-class  stores  sell  crystals 
at  8.18  cents  per  pound  for  2-pound  lots.    Wholesalera'  profit  is  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Prices:  1907,  7.80  cents  per  pound  for  ''Uzina"  quality;  1908,  8.18  cents;  1909,  5.20 
cents;  1910,  4.46  cents;  1911,  4.46  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Sugar  Trust  is  to  be  reoiganized,  and  prices  are  rising  in 
conpequence  during  the  last  10  days. 

[Buenos  Aires,  August  4, 1911.] 

No  local  taxes  and  no  bounties,  but  in  Province  of  Tucuman  there  is  a  provincial 
tax  of  $0.00639  per  2.2046  pounds  ($0.0029  per  100  pounds),  except  for  cut  sugar, 
the  sugar  here  is  very  different  from  the  refined  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
native  granulated.  Three  samples  sent  Government  of  the  only  sugar  refined  at  the 
onlv  refinery  in  Argentina,  at  Rosario. 

Argentina  production:  1875,  1,570  tons;  1887,  24,750  tons;  1896,  163,000  tons;  1909, 
117,209  tons;  1908,  161,688  tons;  1910,  148,854  tons. 

Small  changes  in  native  refined  quotations  since  1896,  when  lump  su^  was  $6.37 
per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  in  1910  was  $6.79  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  of  any 
year.     In  1903  the  price  dropped  to  $5.17  per  100  pounds,  the  lowest  of  any  year. 

Retail  prices  for  lump  sugar  was  $0.0964  per  pound  in  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910, 
and  from  $0.0964  to  $0,106  per  pound  in  1911. 

Statistics  are  given  of  importation  and  exports  and  production  for  series  of  years 
and  cultivation  of  cane. 

New  York,  granulated,  5.65;  New  York,  cubes,  5.90. 

Haobmbysr  Trading  Co., 
New  York,  November  2ty  1911. 
Henry  Forster  Hitch,  Esq., 

Alstead  Center,  N.  H, 

Dear  Pater:  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  have  a  consular  report  on  Pemambuco  sugare 
which  they  are  working,  in  which  there  are  some  rather  extraordinary  statements, 
but  among  other  things  they  give  price,  on  September  11,  of  sugars  at  Pemambuco 
per  kilo.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

Fine-grained  white  crystal,  2.40  to  2.50;  white  crystal,  2.30  to  2.40  (test  100  per 
cent,  if  dry;  price  low,  I  think). 

Yellow  ciVBtal,  1.90  to  2.00  (test  92**  to  97**;  price  low), 

Muscavinhoe,  1.70  to  1.90  (test  89**  to  92®;  price  high). 

Somenos,  1.80  to  1.90  (test  86**  to  90**;  price  high). 

Maflcavo,  1.50  to  1.60  (test  84**;  price  high). 

Medium,  1.45,  and  low,  1.30  to  1.35  (test  80**  to  82**;  price  high). 

Do  these  prices  strike  you  as  more  or  less  correct,  and  what  would  you  say  the  testa 
of  the  various  qualities  mentioned  would  be? 

Affectionately,  your  son,  A.  D.  H. 
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(I  think  the  fint  three  too  low,  at  least  comparing  with  opening  price,  as  you  know 
one  firm  gave  3$200,  and  that  waa  delivered  at  station.  Thatror  15  kilos,  which  is 
over  212  per  kilo,  and  besides  they  have  to  be  in  60-kilo  bags,  which  would  make  it 
dearer.  Whatever  the  prices  now,  the  above  prices  are  too  low  for  September  11;  in 
fact,  all  prices  would  be  nominal  at  that  date,  as  there  would  be  no  new  susar  and 

Erobably  all  old  crop  was  exhausted,  and  September  11  was  about  the  time  tnat  one 
im  bought  at  20  reis  over  Williams  for  delivery,  which,  as  1  have  said,  is  over  above 
quotations.    I  don't  think  consular  reports  can  be  very  accurate. — ^H.  F.  H.) 

GOLOVBIA. 
'[Book  1,  page  76,  Bogota,  June  27, 191L] 

Requires  no  explanation. 

Costa  Rica. 

[Book  1,  page  78,  Port  Llmon,  Jtdy  19, 1911.] 

1.  Prices  of  best  home-made  sugar.  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale;  7  cents  per  pound 
retail.  Common,  used  by  poorer  classes,  4  cents  per  pound  wholesale  to  4^  cents 
retail.  Practically  no  imports.  Duty  on  raws,  0.264  cent  per  poimd;  on  refined.  0.71 
cent  per  pound. 

2.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  September  12,  1911.  Annual  production  of  centrifugal 
sugar  about  3 ,500  tons.  No  refined  produced  or  sold .  The  grades  used  are  cen trifugsds 
and  common  crude  of  lowest  ^de. 

3.  Wholesale  price  of  centrifugal  white  sugar  is  $6.51  per  100  pounds;  No.  2.  $5.58 
per  100  pounds;  No.  3,  $4.65  per  100  pounds  (10  per  cent  discount  30  days  and  2  per 
cent  more  for  cash).  The  lowest  graae  of  raw  sugar  is  worth  $2.32^  per  100  pounds, 
cash. 

4.  The  retail  price  is  quite  uniform  throughout  the  city. 

Per  100  pounds. 

White  centrifugal,  7J  cents  per  pound $7. 50 

No.  2  centrifugal,  6i  cents  per  pound 6. 50 

No.  3  centrifugal,  5|  cents  per  pound 5. 80 

Lowest  grade  raw,  3^  cents  per  pound 3.50 

5.  Very  little  change  in  prices  for  five  vears  past.    No  exports  of  sugar. 
July  19:  New  York  granulated,  5.15;  New  York  cubes,  5.40. 

Cuba. 

[Book  1,  page  81,  Habana,  July  20, 1911.] 

1.  Poorer  classes  use  centrifugal  sugar. 

2.  Few  statistics  in  Cuba.    (Plenty  in  United  States  on  Cuba.) 

3.  Average  net  price  of  96  test  centrifugals  last  10  years  2.241  cents  per  pound,  and 
last  3  years  about  2.15  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Semirefined  (made  by  sprinkling  water  from  an  ordinary  watering  pot  by  hand 

into  the  centrifugal  machine  when  in  motion,  thus  washing  the  sirup  off  the  crystal, 

making  it  white  and  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard)  prices: 

Cents  per  pound. 

1907 3.16 

1908 3.  23 

1909 3. 05 

1910 3.35 

1911  to  date.: 3.03 

5.  Cuban  refined  (there  is  one  small  refinery  on  the  island  at  Cardenas  which  makes 

granulated)  prices: 

Cents  per  pound. 

1907 3.  88 

1908 4.62 

1909 4.72 

1910 5.40 

1911  to  date 4.00 

6.  No  special  taxes  on  sales. 

7.  (Cuban  import  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  $1  per  100  kilos,  on  refined  $0.75  per  100 
kilos.)    (Raw,  $0.4536  per  100  pounds;  refined,  $0.4252  per  100  pounds.) 
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8.  Retail  price  for  CubsL  sugar: 

Cents  per  pound. 

1906 : 4. 50 

1908 5.60 

1909 5.30 

1910 } 6.  30 

191 1  to  date 4.  50 

9.  American  refined  is  imported  in  small  quantities,  for  which  no  prices  are  given. 
Cuban  refined  sugar,  which  was  selling  in  early  summer  at  wholesale  at  4  cents  per 

pound,  rose  to  7  cents  per  pound  in  September  and  October,  and  in  November  was 
about  6  cent  per  pound  at  wholesale  and  8^  cents  per  pound  at  retail  at  same  time. 
Loaf  Hugar,  12  cents  per  pound. 

New  York  granulated,  6.65;  New  York  cubes,  6.85. 

November  1:  Cuban  refined,  wholesale,  $7  per  100  pounds;  Cuban  refined,  retail. 
Si  cents  per  pound;  loaf,  12  cents  per  pound. 

Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  duties  to  United  States;  $0,337  on  raws;  $0,380  on 
refined. 

Dominican  Republic. 

[San  Domingo,  October  26, 1911. 

Centrifugal  sugar  mostly  produced  here  for  use. 

Refined  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Raw  sugar,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds,  $3.50,  a^inst  $2.80  in  1910;  retail,  4.40 
cents  per  pound  now,  against  3  cents  per  pound  in  1910.  Centrifugals,  wholesale, 
$4.75,  against  $3.25  per  100  pounds  in  1910;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound,  against  4  cents 
per  pound  in  1910.  Refined  sugar,  per  pound,  retail,  7  cents  per  pound,  against  6  cent« 
in  1910. 

New  York  granulated,  6.75;  New  York  cubes,  6.95. 

There  is  no  wholesale  market  in  refined.  No  local  taxes.  No  back  year  prices 
except  1905,  about  the  same  as  1910. 

Mexico. 

*  [Book  (i,  page  49,  Ciudad  Juarez,  July  18, 1911.] 

Mostly  refined  sold  here,  in  cut  loaf  and  granulated. 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  $4.42  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.    Granu- 
lated, wholesale,  $4.31  per  lOOpoundS)  and  retail,  4|  cents  per  pound. 
New  York  granulatea,  5.45;  New  York  cubes,  6.70. 
Taxes  are  4  per  cent  at  retail,  1  per  cent  at  wholesale. 
No  national  Dounties.    In  five  years  prices  h^ve  risen  about  1^  cents  per  pound. 

[Chihauhau,  July  3, 1911.1 

Cone  sugar  mostlv,  broken  in  pieces  (crushed).  Cut  or  loaf  next  used.  Difference 
merely  in  form.  Raw  sugar  in  cone  shape  also  sold.  A  small  amount  of  American 
loaf  and  granulated  is  used. 


PUon  cane .... 

Loaf 

Granulated: 

Mexican . . . 

Amerlcun . 


Wholesale 
(per  100 
pounds). 


S4.28 
4.50 


4.58 


Retail 

(cents  per 

pound). 


4.97-^ 
5.65-51 

5.<)6^| 

9.aM 


New  York  granulated,  5.00;  New  York  cubes,  5.25. 

(Factory  or  jobbers.)  Taxes  are  IJ  per  cent  mercantile  on  amount  of  business  and 
a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  of  amount  paid  to  State  government  is  collected  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sale  contracts  must  be  stamped  of  IJ  per  cent,  which  is  paid  by  purchasers. 
Wholesalers  also  pay  1^  per  cent  on  volume  of  their  sales  and  surtax  of  20  per  cent. 
Retailers  also  pay  the  same  taxes  in  addition  to  both  the  above.  The  local  taxes, 
amounting  to  4 J  per  cent,  as  follows:  Jobbers'  State  tax,  IJ  per  cent;  jobbers*  Federal 
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tax,  0.3  per  cent;  wholesalers'  State  tax,  I^  percent;  wholesalers'  Federal  tax,  0.3  per 
cent;  and  wholesalers'  invoice  stamp,  i  per  cent;  a  total  of  4 J  per  cent  up  to  retailers. 

(Book  a,  p«ge  43,  Zacatecas,  July  27, 1911.) 

Refined,  wholesale,  6^  cents  per  pound,  and  retail,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Raw,  wholesale,  5 J  cents  per  pound,  and  retail,  6 J  cents  per  pound. 

Refined:  1885-1890,  10^  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12 J  cents  per  pound  retail; 
1890-1895,  9}  cents  per  pound  wnolesale  and  llj  cents  per  pound  retail:  1895-1900, 
8|  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  lOJ  cents  per  pound  retail:  1900-1905,  7 J  cents  per 
pound  wnolesale  and  8 J  cents  per  pound  retail. 

(Book  6,  page  SO,  Ciudad  Porftrio  Di&E.  July  22, 1911.] 

First  grade  refined  white,  10  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12  cents  per  pound 
retail;  second  grade  (native  sugar),  7  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12  cents  per  pound 
retail;  unrefined  brown  sugar,  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  9  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

No  change  in  prices  for  five  years.     No  sugar  ever  imported  here. 

[Book  6,  page  52,  Frontera,  July  17, 1911.1 

All  grades  granulated  sold  here. 
.   First  grade,  SJ  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail;  second 
grade,  3i  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  4  cents  per  pound  retail;  third  grade,  3  cents 
per  pound  wholesale  and  3)  cents  per  pound  retail. 

From  San  Juan  Bautista:  First  grade,  3  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  6  cents  per 
pound  retail;  second  grade,  2j  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5}  cents  per  pound 
retail:  third  grade,  2|  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

1910  production,  4,114,447  pounds  of  tabasco.  Sells  at  wholesale  in  coarse  hemp 
bags  of  211  pounds.  No  local  taxes  or  other  chaiges  and  no  bounties  granted  to  sugar 
growers. 

[Book  6,  page  5.5,  Ouadalnjara,  July  6, 1911.} 

Lump  sugar,  $4  to  $4.07  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  to  5}  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Granulated,  $3.63  to  $4.07  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  to  5}  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Some  manufacturers  make  better  quality  than  others. 

[Book  6,  page  56,  Manzanillo,  and  Colia,  July  7, 19U.] 

Retail  prices  4  to  6  cents  per  pound.  Cheaper  in  Colima  on  account  of  nearness  to 
factories. 

No  special  or  local  taxes. 

Wholesale  cut  loaf,  $4.07  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  6,  page  57,  Hermosillo,  July  6,  1911.] 

Only  kind  sold  here  is  half  refined  loaf  sugar,  made  in  State  of  Sinaloa.  They  have 
a  sugar  trust  there  called  Union  de  Sinaloa,  which  tries  to  keep  prices  just  low  enough 
so  that  sugar  can  not  be  imported  from  the  United  States  or  other  countries.  Some 
does  come  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  better  white,  but  sells  at  about  the 
same  price — ^wholesale,  4.24  cents  per  pound;  retail,  5  cents. 

Loaf:  Refiners'  price,  $4.32  per  100  ]:X)unds  to  jobbers;  jobbers'  price,  $5.11  per  100 
pounds  to  retailers;  retailers'  price,  oj  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  6,  page  59,  Masatlan,  Sinaloa,  July  12, 1911.] 

Refined,  4.32  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  4.55  cents  per  pound  retail.  All 
loc*al  make. 

Prices:  November  1,  5.50  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  6^  cents  per  pound  retail; 
July  1,  4.75  cents  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail. 

[Book  6,  page  61,  Matamoras,  July  7, 1911.] 

All  sugar  here  made  in  Mexico  from  sugar  cane. 
Wholesale  prices  $3.90  per  100  pounds  and  4 J  cents  per  pound  retail. 
No  sugar  imported,  owin^  to  high  duty.     Very  little  change  in  prices  for  five  years. 
Production  increasing.    Soil  well  adapted  to  cane  culture. 
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[Monteray,  July  27, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.08  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4.55  cents  to  4}  cents  per 
pound.    Cut  loaf,  $4.55  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  6,  page  64,  Nogales,  July  7, 1911.] 

Cubes,  wholesale,  6.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  6}  to  6}  cents  per  pound. 

(Pages  65  and  66  for  description  of  sugar.) 

Annual  production  of  Panocha,  440,000  pounds.  State  tax,  eight-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.  Some  granulated  comes  from  Nogales,  Ariz.,  costing  8}  cents  per  pound,  plus 
a  duty  of  $1.13  per  100  poimds  to  the  consumer  of  Mexico. 

Wholesale  price  of  refined,  1904,  was  6  cents  per  pound;  1885,  6}  to  7}  cents  per 
pound. 

Prices  here  controlled  by  the  sugar  union. 

July  11:  Refined  now  reduced  to  $5.42  per  100  pounds  wholesale.  This  refined 
tests  86''. 

(Book  6,  page  69,  San  Luis  Potosi,  July  7, 1911.] 

^^Refined,  wholesale,  $4.06  per  100  poimds,  and  retail,  $4.54  per  100  pounds,  or  4^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Raw,  wholesale,  $2.95  per  100  pounds.  Retail,  $3.30  per  100  poimds,  or  3^  cents 
per  pound. 

Refined  wholesales  in  sacks  of  50  kilos  and  retails  in  bulk. 

(For  cost  of  production  see  trade  report  of  June  16,  1911.    No.  140,  page  1190.) 

Nov.  1:  No  change  in  prices  at  retail,  as  dealers  had  laid  in  laige  supplies. 

(Book  6,  page  70,  Tampico,  September  19, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $3.86  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.    Domi- 
noes from  United  States  sell  at  retail  at  10  cents  per  poimd. 
New  York  granulated,  6.80;  New  York  cubes,  7.00. 

[Book  6,  page  72,  Vera  Cruz,  June  27, 1911.] 

A  sugar  producing  and  refining  district. 

Loaves,  $3.20  to  $4.20  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  to  5^  cents  per  pound  retail. 

[Book  6,  page  74,  Tapachula  Chiapas,  October  21, 1911.] 

Wholesale  cubes  or  loaf,  $4.20  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5}  cents  per  pound  to  7)  cents. 
Wholesale  granulated,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4J  cents  pe?  pound  to  5  cents. 
New  York  granulated,  6.80;  New  York  cubes,  7.00. 

(Mexico  City,  November  16, 1911.] 

November  1:  Granulated,  No.  1,  $4.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  No.  2,  $4.25  per 
100  pounds  wholesale.  Cubes,  No.  1,  $5.50  per  100  }>ounds  wholesale;  No.  2,  $5.25 
per  100  pounds  wholesale. 

New  York  granulated,  6.25;  New  York  cubes,  6.45. 

Retail  prices  same  as  on  August  8.    No  local  quotations  until  January,  when  the 

Mexican  crop  is  due. 

[Saltello,  November  9, 1911.] 

November  1:  Prices,  granulated,  4.50  cents,  against  4.10  cents  on  August  14,  whole- 
sale; retail,  5}  cents  on  November  1,  against  5^  6ents  on  August  1.  Cubes,  wholesale. 
5  cents  on  November  1,  against  4.75  cents  on  August  14.  Retail,  on  November  1,  5f 
cents,  against  5.45  centis  on  August  14. 
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Summary. 


Date. 


Places. 


JuJy  27 

3 

18 
12 
17 
17 
6 
7 
6 
12 
1 
7 
27 
7 
Sept.  19  , 
June  27  I 
Oct.     2  ! 
Nov.    I 
1 
1  , 


Nov. 
July 


Zacatecas 

Chihnahua 

Ciudad  Juares 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Vmi 

Frontera  (native) 

Bautista  (native) 

Guadalaiara 

Manzanfllo 

Hermoslllo  (reflners  and  Jobbers) . 

Matatlan  (native) 

Mazatlan 

Matamoras  (native) 

Nogalcfi » 

San  Luis  Potosl 

Tampico 

Vera  Cruz 

Tapachula 

Hermosillo 

Mexico  Citv 

Saltlllo...: 


Cut  loaf, 

wholesale, 

per  100 

pounds. 


$4.i2 

4.50 

6.50 

10.00 

3.50 

3.00 

4.00-4.07 
4.07 

4.32-5.11 
4.32 
5.50 
3.90 
fi.lO 
4.06 


3.20-4.20 
4.20 
4.24 

5. 2^5. 50 
5.00 


Cut  loaf, 

retail,  per 

pound. 


OtntB, 


5-6i 
Gi-7{ 
5 

5.06 


Granulated, 

wholesale, 

per  100 

pounds. 


S4.31 
4.58 


Granulated, 

retail,  ner 

pound. 


7.00 
»3.25 
S2.02i 
3.63-4.07 
(») 


Centt. 


{ 


>9 


n 


9 
4 
51 
5-5] 
4 


(0 


3.86 


4.00 


4.25-4.50 
4.50 


4 


41-51 
5i 


>  Taxes  for  American. 

>  Native. 

*  State  tax,  0.3  per  cent.    American,  8.50  cent.s  plus  duty  II.  13  per  100  pounds.    Retail,  10  cent^  per  pound  . 

*  Raw,  2.95  wholesale;  3)  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Nearly  all  sugar  used  in  Mexico  is  native  refined  of  inferior  color.  Variation  in 
races  are  because  of  State,  Federal,  and  stamp  taxes  in  many  parts.  These  taxes  at 
Chihuahua  are  1^  per  cent  on  amount  of  business  plus  surtax  of  20  per  cent,  stamp  tax 
1)  per  cent,  say,  amounting  to  4}  per  cent  altogether,  plus  an  additional  tax  on  the 
retailer  of  1^  to  20  per  cent. 

Mexico  has  a  Sugar  Trust  which  keeps  prices  just  low  enough  to  prevent  imports. 
Very  poor  people  use  very  little  sugar  and  that  little  is  simply  boiled  cane  juice  of 
very  dark  color.    They  buy  1  cent's  worth  at  a  time. 

Sweden. 

[Book  1,  p.  108,  Gothenburg,  July  12, 1911.1 

Demand  almost  supplied  by  domestic  production.     Production,  110,000  to  140,000 

tons  of  beet  sugar.    Import  about  1,100  tons  (less  than  1  per  cent  of  consumption) . 

Most  of  the  pr(3uction  is  in  the  district  of  southern  Sweden. 

Consumption  per  capita  steadily  rising  for  100  years. 

Pounds  per  capita. 

1861-1870 10.74 

1871-1880... 16.82 

1881-1890 23.30 

1890-1895 35.46 

1895-1900 40.74 

1909 52.14 

Production  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  $1.82  per  100  pounds  on  refined.  Also  on 
unrefined  if  No.  18  Dutch  standard  or  over.  Raws  under  No.  18  Dutch  standard, 
$1.21  per  100  pounds  duty.  Countervailing  duties  on  suear  from  bounty  countries. 
Sugar  production  in  Sweden  is  controlled  by  an  industrial  combination,  which  sets 
the  price  by  prices  abroad  and  keep  price  just  low  enough  to  make  imports  unprofit- 
able. Price  list  issued  July  7,  just  aiter  the  rise  in  German  and  English  markets  on 
the  Ist  of  July.    (Read  full  report,  pp.  108,  109,  110.) 


Wholesale 
(per  100 
pounds). 


Retail  (per 
pound). 


Cubes 

Granulated. 


$7.41 

(i.93 


8.18 
7.05 
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New  York  granulated,  5.10;  New  York  cubesi  5.35. 

Retail  prices  fixed  by  retail  dealers'  association.  Great  complaint  against  Sugar 
Trust. 

Sweden  exports  no  sugar  and  is  under  agreement  to  Brussels  convention  not  to 
export;  therefore  is  obliged  to  reduce  its  sowings,  which  it  is  doing  now  to  reduce 
the  crop  40,000  tons. 

No  polariscope  tests  for  duties. 

[Stockholm.  August  34, 1911.] 

The  sugar  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  with  paid-up  capital 
of  136,180,000,  and  which  owns  all  Swedish  refineries  except  one. 

AH  beetHsugar  beets  grown  in  southern  Sweden. 

August  27:  Lump,  wholesale,  17.70  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8.45  cents  per  pound. 
Granulated,  wholesale,  $7.30  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8.05  cents  per  pound. 

August  27:  New  York,  granulated,  5.95)  New  York,  cubes,  6.20. 

Prices  practically  the  same  all  over  the  country. 

Government  excise  tax  is  $1.85  per  100  pounds,  and  also  the  customhouse  duty  is 
$1.85  per  100  pounds  to  $1.03  per  100  pounds,  according  to  Dutch  standard  color. ' 
'    Retail  prices  given  for  1886  to  1910  varying  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

Scarcely  any  sugar  imported  since  Sugar  'fiust  has  controlled. 

Denmark. 
{Book  1,  Copenhagen,  July  8, 1911.] 

(A  country  from  which  much  may  be  learned  for  use  in  the  United  States.) 

1.  The  beet-8ug;ar  industry  is  carried  on  by  two  laige  companies,  owning  and  oper- 
ating seven  factories  on  near-by  islands.  (One  company  has  six  factories  and  the  other 
one  factory.) 

2.  Production  in  Denmark  in  1909,  62,434  tons;  in  1908,  95,116  tons,  and  in  1910-11, 
109,000  tons.    (Otto  Licht.) 

3.  Consumption  in  1909,  103,862  tons,  of  which  42,501  tons  were  imported.  Con- 
sumption per  capita,  86.42  pounds.    (According  to  Otto  Licht,  77.75  pounds.) 

4.  Importations  have  remained  unclianged  since  the  sugar  factories  were  started  in 
1874.  Imports  in  1909-10  were  33,553  tons.  Germany  exported  to  Denmark  24,038 
tons  in  1909-10  and  in  1910-11,  7,115  tons.  (No  data  from  Denmark  in  regard  to 
imports  in  1910-11.) 

5.  Consumption  is  four  times  larger  than  in  1874  (25,765  tons  in  1874).  Per  capita 
consumption  in  1874  was  about  29  pounds. 

6.  Exports  not  mentioned.  (Given  by  Otto  Licht  as,  in  1909-10,  5,216  tons;  in 
1908-9,  3,083  tons.) 

7.  Present  prices:  Wholesale,  best  white  granulated  (cane  and  beet),  $4.40  to  $4.49 
per  100  pounds;  second  best  white  granulated  (cane  and  beet),  $3.90  to  $4.40  per  100 

Sotmds.  (Ec|ual  to  $3.29  and  $3.20,  respectively,  in  bond.  New  York,  July  8, 1911, 
uty-paid  price  of  best  white  granulated,  $5.10  per  100  pounds;  second  best  white 
granulated,  $4.85.  In  bond  price,  $3.20  per  100  pounds.)  Raw  prices  at  Copen- 
hagen (part  cane  and  part  beet),  88°  test  to  93°  test,  $3.50  to  $3.60  per  100  pounds. 
Raw  (cane),  83.6°  test  to  94°  test,  $3.30  to  $4  per  100  pounds.  (New  York  price  of 
part  beet  and  part  cane,  $3,863  with  an  in-bona  price  of  $2.50,  and  raw  (cane),  $3,926 
per  100  poundjB,  with  an  in-bond  price  of  $2,565.)  Peruvian,  Barbados,  etc.  (cane), 
83°  test  to  96°  test  at  $3.10  to  $3.40  per  100  pounds. 
Retail  prices  vary  considerably,  usually  30  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  more. 
Wholesale  prices:  White  granulated  in  1900,  $4.70  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds;  in  1905, 
$4.50  to  $6  per  100  pounds;  and  in  1910,  $4.30  to  $5.60  per  100  pounds.  Second-giade 
granulated  (all  cane),  in  1900,  $4.20  to  $4.70  per  100  pounds;  in  1905,  $4  to  $5  per  100 
pounds:  and  in  1910,  $3.90  to  $5  per  100  pounds.  (Granulated  at  New  York,  average 
price,  duty  paid  for  1900  was  $5,320;  in  1905,  $4,278;  and  in  1910,  $4,188.  Without 
duty,  $3,420  in  1900;  $2,378  in  1905;  and  $2,288  in  1910.) 

8.  Import  duties  are  on  refined  sugar,  polariscopic  test  above  98°,  $1.21  per  100 
pounds;  refined  sugar  above  86°  test  and  not  above  98°  test,  $0.79  per  100  pounds: 
raw  for  refining,  no  test  stated,  $0.72  per  100  pounds,  and  other  sugars  of  88°  test  and 
less,  $0.49  per  100  pounds.  July  8:  New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  New  York  cubes, 
$5.35. 

9.  The  law  of  May  27,  1908,  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  home  production  of  beet 
sugar  and  the  refining  of  sugar.  Tax  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar  polarizing  above 
98°,  $0.49  per  100  pounds  (less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound)  and  is  not  specially 
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refined.    The  tax  or  dutv  on  sugar  for  refining  for  each  2.205  pounds  of  sugar  seat  to 
the  refineries  and  not  polarizing  above  96^  is  io.63  per  100  pounds. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Above  96  test  up  to  96.5  test $0.6213 

Above  96.5  up  to  97  test 6394 

Above  97  up  to  97.5  test 6676 

Above  97.5  up  to  98  test 6757 

Above  98  test 6939 

The  duty  adds  $0.01815  per  100  pounds  for  each  one-half  degree. 

|St.  Croix,  Danish  West  Indies,  July  21, 1911.] 

Prices  of  crystals,  96^  test  (centrifugals) ,  wholesale,  2.35  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.35 
per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound,  or  $4  per  100  pounds.  Muscovados  of  89^  test, 
wholesale,  at  2.12  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.12  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3  cents  per  pound, 
or  $3  per  100  pounds.'  Imported  sugar  (white),  wholesale,  5.75  cents  per  pound  to  6.25 
cents  per  pound;  retail,  at  6  cents  to  6^  cents  per  pound. 

[St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  Juiy  31, 1911.] 

Prices  of  96^  test  crystals  (centrifugals),  wholesale,  2.85  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound; 
retail,  3}  cents  per  pound.  89^  test  Muscovados  (wholesale) ,  at  2.80  cents  to  2.60  cents 
per  pound;  retail,  at  3  cents  per  pound.  Imported  white  sugar  (wholesale),  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  retail,  5^  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

(Nov.  3,  1911:  Crop  1911  is  10,920  tons;  exported  to  United  States,  7,950  tons; 
Canada,  1,500  tons;  Scotland,  900  tons;  Denmark,  145  tons;  local,  425  tons.) 

Duty  on  refined  sugar  of  98°  test  is  $1.21  per  100  pounds.  Duty  on  raws  for  refining 
is  $0.72  per  100  pounds;  internal  tax  on  home  production  above  98**  is  $0.49;  total, 
$1.21  per  100  pounds. 

Duty  on  refined,  98°  test  or  over,  is  $1.21  per  100  pounds;'  internal  tax  on  home  pro- 
duction is  $0.49;  protection  to  home  industry,  $0.72  per  100  pounds. 

Denmark  home  production  is  not  sufficient  for  consumption  by  a  certain  amount 
each  year,  which  aaa  not  varied  much  in  the  past  25  years. 

For  this  extra  supplv  required  above  consumptioii  consumers  must  pay  $0.72  per 
100  poimds  more  than  for  cost  of  the  home  product  of  refined  if  it  is  imported  from  the 
world  markets,  or  if  the  refiner  pays  duty  on  raws  imported  for  refining  of  $0.72  per  100 
pounds  and,  in  addition,  the  tax  of  $0.49  per  100  pounds  he  must  get  from  the  con- 
sumer the  $0.72  per  100  pounds  as  well  as  tne  $0.49  tax. 

The  internal  tax  of  $0.49  per  100  pounds  is  on  the  home  production,  which  evidently 
includes  imported  raws  which  pass  through  the  refineries. 

Denmark  shows  in  several  ways  a  counteipart  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  will  merit  a  more  careful  study  than  1  can  nve  it  now.  Denmark  in  25  years 
increased  its  home  production  of  beet  sugar  l£u:sely,  under  an  apparent  protection  of 
$0.72  per  100  pounos,  and  with  an  excise  tax  of  less  than  one-haii  cent  per  ]>ound  the 
consumption  has  risen  equally  as  much  in  tons,  as  well  as  in  per  capita,  unul  now  the 
latter  is  much  the  same  as  the  United  States,  Denmark  being  86.42  poimds  and  the 
United  States  81.6  pounds. 

Best  granulated  produced  from  cane  and  beet  mixed  was  $4.49  per  100  pounds  in 
Copenhagen  July  8,  1911;  deducting  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds,  theoretical  reduc- 
tion, leaves  $3.28  per  100  poimds.  Cane  granulated  in  New  York  on  July  8,  1911, 
was  $4.98  per  100  pounds,  duty  paid;  deducting  theoretical  duty  of  $1.90  leaves  $3.08 
per  100  pounds;  less  actual  duty,  $1.44,  leaves  $3.54  per  100  pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consumption  imder  a  duty  of 
$1.21  per  100  pounds  on  refined  above  98°  test,  and  a  duty  on  raws  (presumably  96° 
test)  of  $0.6213  per  100  pounds,  and  an  internal  tax  on  home  production  of  $0.49  per 
100  pounds. 

Only  a  small  part  of  Denmark  appears  to  be  suitable  for  beet  culture,  as  it  is  all 
carried  on  on  a  few  small  islands,  and  none  on  the  mainland. 

The  question  of  labor  in  Denmark  versus  the  United  States  would  be  of  interest 
as  related  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  an  industry  in  a  small  coimtrv. 

The  influence  of  the  entire  Denmark  sugar  industry,  home  and  foreign,  is  in  the 
control  of  only  two  companies. 

Denmark  does  not  adhere  to  the  Brussels  convention.  It  is  a  study  by  itself, 
different  from  European  countries  generally  and  not  much  different  in  several  ways 
from  the  United  States. 
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Denmark's  methods  applied  to  the  United  States  would  mean — 

1.  A  duty  of  11.21  per  100  pounds  on  imported  sugar  above  98°  test,  for  direct 
consumption. 

2.  A  duty  of  $0.72  per  100  pounds  on  imported  raw  sugar  for  refining. 

3.  A  government  tax  on  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  production,  Porto  Rican, 
Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  Islands  production,  brought  into  the  United  States,  of 
10.49  per  100  pounds  (about  one-hali  cent  per  pound). 

4.  An  adjustment  ot  Cuban  reciprocity. 

A  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  poimds  refined,  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds 

for  raws,  equals |0.  77 

Internal  tax 49 

Per  100  pounds  refined #. . .     1. 26 

Present  United  States  duty  on  107  pounds  Cuban  raws  (96  test)  to  make  100 
pounds  refined,  at  $1,348  per  100  pounds 1. 45 

Difference — saving  to  consumer  per  100  pounds 19 

If  duty  on  Cuba  96  test  sugar  is  fixed  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds  and  20  per  cent  reci- 
procity continued,  the  duty  on  sugar  from  other  countries  would  be  $0.90  per  100 
pounds  ($0.90  less  20  per  cent,  18=$0.72). 

The  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  from  a  duty  of  $0.72  on  imported 
foreign  raws  and  a  consumption  tax  of  $0.49  on  home  production  based  on  the  1910 
consumption  would  amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States  (oeet,  cane,  etc.),  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Philippines,  and  $46,000,000  on 
1,712,575  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries,  a  total  of  $64,000,000. 

France. 
[Book  2,  p.  2,  Bordeaux,  July  24, 1911.] 

One  franc  equals  19.3  cents j  100  kilos  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Raws,  100^  test;  consumption  tax,  $2.19;  tax  on  refining,  $0,175;  inspection  tax, 
$0,007;  total  taxes,  $2,372  per  100  pounds.  The  grades  quoted  are  lump  (loaf),  cubes 
(cut)  granulated  for  refined  and  No.  3  crystals  98®  standard  for  raws.  Loaf  sugar 
standard  for  refined.  No.  3  crystals  (raws)  98®  test  go  to  refiners  in  the  north  of 
France  or  to  warehouses  in  Paris  at  3.26  centa  (cost,  July  18,  1911).  Government  tax 
on  98®  is  2.15  cents,  making  total  cost  to  refiners  5.41  cents. 

If  No.  3  crystals  are  exported  in  natural  state,  the  customs  authorities  grant  an 
exportation  certificate  of  2.15  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  net  export  price  of  No.  3 
crystals  of  98®  test  is  3.26  cents. 

(There  is  in  France  another  grade  of  crystals  called  No.  3  white  crystals  ** extra,'* 
which  go  into  direct  consumption.  There  are  few,  if  any,  raw-beet  sugars  of  88* 
analysis  and  94®  polariscope  made  in  France  for  export.) 

No.  3  crystals  (raw  98®)  delivered  to  refiners  cost  5.41  cents.  July  18  the  Paris 
quotation  for  refined,  as  stated  at  Bordeaux,  was  6.08  cents.  The  difference  covering 
cost  of  refining  98®  white  raws  and  the  profit  was  0.67  cent. 

Cents. 

July  18,  cost  of  refined  (loaf  standard)  at  refinery  in  Paris 6. 08 

Government  tax  on  refining  added  to  invoice  (2  francs  per  100  kilos) 175 

Government  tax  for  inspection  0.08  francs  per  100  kilos 007 

Refined  delivered  at  refinery,  Paris 6. 262 

July  18,  refined  wholesale  price  at  Bordeaux 6. 60 

Transportation  and  charges,  Paris  to  Bordeaux 338 

Refiners  either  buy  raws  98®  test  at  5.41  cents  tax  of  2.15  cents  paid,  and  not  pay 
2.19  cents  on  the  refined  product,  or  else  buy  the  raws  at  3.26  cents  without  tax  and 
pay  2.19  cents  on  the  refined  product.  In  the  first  instance  there  would  be  taxes  of 
2.15  cents  and  0.175  cent  ana  0.007  cent,  a  total  of  $2,332  taxes  per  100  pounds  on 
refined.  In  the  last  case  the  taxes  would  be  2.19  cents  plus  0.175  and  0.007  cent,  or 
$2,372  on  refined. 
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SUMMARY. 

Comparison  on  cost  of  refining  in  Fiance  and  the  United  States.  French  refiners 
ay  for  103  pounds  98°  test  raws  at  5.41  cents  per  pound  to  make  100  pounds  of  granu- 
ated,  equals  5.67  cents.  They  sell  refined  per  100®  test  at  6.08  cents  and  have  left 
to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit,  0.41  cent,  excluding  loss  in  weight. 

If  the  United  States  refiners  buy  96°  test  raws  at  5.28  cents  per  pound  (the  United 
States  market  difference  of  value  between  98°  and  96°  test  is  0.125  cent  per  pound), 
0.0625  in  bond,  he  pays  for  107  pounds  to  make  100  pounds  refined,  5.65  cents.  He 
sells  the  refined  at  same  price  as  Paris,  say  6.08  cents,  and  thus  the  United  States 
refiner  would  have  to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit,  excluding  loss  in  weight,  0.43 
cent). 

If  the  American  refiner  buys  96°  test  raws  at  5.28  cents  he  adds  for  difference  between 
raws  and  refined,  0.88  cent,  and  sells  refined  at  6.16  cents. 

The  French  refiner  buys  98°  test  raws  at  5.41  cents  and  adds  for  difference  between 
raws  and  refined,  0.67  cent,  and  sells  refined  at  6.262  cents. 

The  French  refiners  obtain  $0,102  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  United  States 

refiner.     WTiere  the  difference  between  raws  and  refined  goes  higher  or  lower  in  either 

country  the  figures  change  accordingly,  but  I  take  it  that  a  difference  of  67  cents  as 

against  88  cents  in  the  Lmited  States  is  a  minimum  comparison.    The  United  States 

refiner  loses  7  pounds  in  working  at  5.28  cents,  or  0.369  cent  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  French  refiner  loses  3  pounds  in  working  at  5.41  cents,  or  0.162  cent  per  100 

pounds.    The  United  States  refiners'  excess  loss  in  working  96  test  is  0.207  cent  per 

100  pounds.    The  United  States  difference  between  raws  and  refined  is  0.877  cent; 

in  France,  0.67  cent.    The  difference  between  raw  and  refined  in  the  United  States 

and  France  in  the  United  States,  0.21  cent  per  100  pounds,  is  the  difference  between 

the  loss  of  7  pounds  and  3  pounds  in  working,  or  0.207  cent. 

Cents. 

New  York  quotation,  cubes,  on  July  18,  1911 5. 50 

Less  2  per  cent 11 

Net 5. 39 

Centrifugals,  96°  test,  c.  f.,  seUers,  July  18,  1911 3. 00 

French  charge  tax,  96°  test,  per  100  pounds 2. 09 

5.09 


107  pounds  (96°  test,  at  5.09  cents),  cost  of  raws  to  refiners  if  pay  French  tax  . .  5. 44 
United  States  cost  of  refining,  excluding  loss  in  weight 43 


Per  pound 5. 87 

Cents. 

French  tax  on  refining 0. 175 

French  tax,  inspection 007 

.182 

United  States  cost  of  100  pounds  refined  on  French  basis 6. 052 

New  York  quotation  for  granulated  July  18,  1911 5. 047 

Higher  cost  on  French  basis  to  consumers,  per  pound 1. 005 

New  York  quotation  for  granulated  July  18,  1911 5. 15 

Less  2  per  cent 103 

Net 5. 047 

Centrifugals,  96°  test,  4.36  cents.    Difference,  0.243  cents. 

5.44  cents. 
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LoaJ  sugar  y  July  18,  1911, 
[Cents  per  pound.] 


Cities. 


Bordeaux 

Cognac  (Sept.  1) 

Orenoble 

Havre 

Lyons 

Maraeille 

Nice 

Nantes 

Paris  (June  10) 

BoubaLx 

Bhelm 

Bouen  (July  10) 

St.  Etienne  (July  20) 

St.  Pierre... 

Algiers 

Guadeloupe 

Tahiti 


Wholesale. 


6.60 
7.02 
6.20 

No  price. 
6.29 
6.31 
6.34 

No  price. 
5.85 


5.91 
6.08 
6.25 
6.21 
6.00 
8.42 

4.80 
8.33 


Betail. 


7.25 
7.28 
7.00 
6.57 
6.84 
6.58 
7.00 
5.89 
6.36 


6.80 
6.5<^.99 
6.67 
6.35 
6.25 
8.55 

5.00 
No  price. 


Difference. 


0.65  cents. 


New  York,  5.92,  granulated; 
0.155;  Paris,  granulated, 
6.36. 


Subject  to  certain  taxes  in 
Algiers  (p.  57). 

Native  refined  whit«  sugar. 
(Crystals  No.  3  sent  to 
France.) 


Wholeeale  price  of  98°  test  raws  from  manufacturers  delivered  at  refineries,  3.26 

cents  per  pound  without  tax;  2.15  cents  per  pound  equals  tax.    Cost  with  tax,  5.41 

cents  per  pound. 

[Book  2,  i)age  3,  Bordeaux.] 

Refined  follows  raw  with  slight  fluctuations  (same  as  United  States),  being  at  retail 
7  francs  ($0.6125  per  100  pounds)  above  wholesale. 

Basis  for  refined  is  loaf  sugar.  July  18,  1911,  loaf  sugar  at  Paris  was  16.08;  tax  on 
refining,  0.175  cent;  inspection  tax,  0.007  cent;  raw  sugar  98°  test,  0.338.  Differ- 
ence between  raws  98°  and  refined  100°,  6.600  cents. 

No.  3  raw  crystals  98°  test  (basis  of  raws),  without  tax,  per  100  pounds: 

1880 15. 09  -$6. 67 

1885 3. 33  -  4. 56 

1890 2.  72  -  3. 42 

1895 2. 191-  2. 96 

1900 2.  28  -  2.  60 

1905 2. 02  -  3.  95 

1910 2.  54  -  4. 12 

By  months,  1911:  Raws,  January,  $2.70  per  100  pounds;  February,  $2.51;  March, 
$2.97;  April,  $3.09;  May,  $3.06;  June,  $3.10;  July  (18),  $3.26. 

[Book  2,  p.  4,  Cognac,  July  15, 1911.) 

La  Rochelle  is  the  tjmical  city  of  this  district.  Four  forms  of  sugar  sold  here.  Cut 
loaf  (cubes)  sells  at  $7.28  per  100  pounds  at  retail.    Broken  sugar  (the  small  irregular 

J)ieces  after  cutting  the  loaves  into  cubes)  retails  at  $6.81  per  100  pounds.  Crystal- 
ized  ^No.  3  extra)  retails  at  $6.36.  Light  brown  (Caasonaae),  $5.91  per  100  pounds 
retioil  (this  is  a  low  grade  granulated).  Wholesale  prices  are  $0,175  to  $0,263  per  100 
pounds  less. 

Sugar  is  sold  in  1  pound  If  ounces,  2  pounds  3}  ounces,  11  pounds  i  ounce,  55 

pounds  2  ounces,  110.23-pound  packages,  and  in  loaves  (pyramids)  22  pounds  }  ounce, 

to  26  pounds  7  ounces  and  in  sacks  220.46  pounds.    There  may  be  either  cane  or  beet 

suRar.    Prices  vary  from  1  to  2  cents  for  granulated  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  city. 

No  local  taxes  here. 

[Book  2,  p.  5,  Orenoble,  June  29, 1911.) 

Bujring  and  selling  regulated  at  Paris  for  this  citv  and  Province.  The  little  differ- 
ence in  prices  throughout  France  turns  upon  the  (difference  in  cost  of  transportation, 
according  to  distance  from  distributing  center. 

(Present  prices  Paris  refiners'  prices,  page  6.) 

Loaf,  $5.70  per  100  pounds,  including  Orovernment  tax,  $2.19.  Add  0.182  per  100 
pounds  for  renning  tax  equals  $5,882  per  100  pounds  at  Paris.  To  this  add  0.318  as 
cost  of  transportation  to  Grenoble  equals  $6.20  per  100  pounds.  Six  dollars  and 
thirty  cents  per  100  pounds  is  chaiged  oy  wholesalers;  0.10  per  100  pounds  is  profit  to 
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wholesalers.    Seven  dollars  is  charged  by  retailers,  leaving  a  profit  of  0.70  per  100 
pounds  to  retailers. 

No.  3  (98°  test)  at  Paris,  per  100  pounds,  wholesale $6.33 

Grenoble 5. 66 

Freight Tsi 

Retail  prices  of  cut  loaf  (cubes)  quite  uniform  at  about  7  cents  per  pound.  The 
profit  shared  by  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  is  very  small,  about  1  cent  on  3  pounds. 
One  house  says,  ''only  carried  because  of  other  articles.''  Some  retailers  decline  to 
sell  sugar  unless  some  other  article  is  bought  with  it. 

[Book  2,  page  8,  Havre,  June  29, 1911.] 

Havre  is  not  a  sugar  market,  but  only  a  port  of  transit  for  Paris,  which  is  the  one 
and  dominating  market  of  the  country.  All  sales  at  Havre  are  on  account  of  Paris 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  day's  Paris  quotations.  All  prices  quoted  at  Havre 
are  Paris  prices.  These  prices  on  June  29  were:  Wholesale,  cane  crude,  $4.56  per 
100  pounds;  light  brown,  $5.08;  and  light  brown  crystals,  $5.51;  white  crystals,  $5.61; 
retail,  lump  cubes,  Say  refineries,  6.57  cents  per  pound;  in  cardboard  boxes,  Lebanos, 
6.13  cents  per  pound;  French  beet-root  sugar  m  100  pound  cases,  3.09  cents,  plus 
tax  of  2.19  cents  equals  5.28  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  "in  powder"  (raws):  Custom  duties,  from  French  colonies,  $2.19  per  100 
pounds  of  100  per  cent  not  less  than  65°  from  French  colonies,  which  on  refinmg  will 
produce  98°  or  less,  $2.65  per  100  pounds;  on  refining  will  produce  more  than  98°, 
$2.99  per  100  pounds.  (Meaning  raws  of  98°  polariscope  pay  $2.65  with  0.022  per 
pound  reduction.) 

Home  protection  against  colony  sugar  98°  test,  0.46  cent  per  100  pounds;  against 
foreign  sugar  98°  test,  0.80  cent  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  2,  page  10,  Lyons,  July  1, 1911.] 

Wholesale  price  of  raw  sugar  No.  3  crystallized  is  regulated  here  by  the  Sugar  Bourse 
of  Paris,  which  fixes  prices  every  day.  Tax,  2.19  cents  on  100°  test,  2.15  cents  on 
98°  test,  2.13  cents  on  97°  test,  2.11  cents  on  96°  test.  June  29,  1911,  No.  3  at  Paris, 
3.116  cents;  State  tax  (97°),  2.136  cents,  indicates  97  test.  Freight  (by  water),  0.106 
cent;  commission,  0.050  cent;  total,  5.406  cents.  Freight  (by  rail),  0.108  cent 
more  equals  cost  at  Lyons,  5.514  cents.  (Cost  of  cut  loaf,  cubes,  on  page  12. )  "  Say  " 
refined  sells  at  $0,108  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  Lebanos  sugar,  aue  to  old  refinmg 
system  in  use  in  Say  refinery,  which  causes  more  waste  than  new  methods. 

Cost  of  ''Say"  sugar  at  Paris  (raws),  $3,111  per  100  pounds;  cost  of  refining,  includ- 
ing State  tax,  $2,844;  refining  tax  and  operating  tax,  $0,181;  freight  by  rail,  $0,154; 
cut  loaf  in  11.02-pound  boxes,  $6,290  per  100  pounds;  cost  of  Lebaudy  refined,  $6.16, 
or  $0.13  less  per  100  pounds. 

Above  in  light  pasteboard  boxes  of  112  pounds. 

If  loaf  is  cut  and  in  2.2-pound  boxes,  it  costs  $0,129  more  per  100  pounds  (|  cent 
per  pound^.  Granulated  is  6.16  cents  in  addition  to  transportation  charges  of  0.15 
cent,  equal  to  6.31  cents  per  pound  in  cotton  bags  of  110.23  and  220.46  pounds.  Whole- 
salers sell  to  retail  grocers  at  $0,435  to  $0,875  profit  per  100  pounds.  Grocers  sell  to 
consumers  in  loaves  at  6.848  cents  per  pound;  granulated,  7  cents  per  pound;  cut 
loaf  in  small  cubes,  7  cents  per  pound;  powdered,  7  cents  per  pound;  and  broken 
cut  loaf  pieces,  6.14  cents.  Grocery  stores  sell  sugar  as  a  leader  at  small  profits  and 
sometimes  at  a  loss. 

Sugar  for  export  does  not  pay  the  State  tax  of  $4.71  ($2,136  per  100  pounds  for  97° 
test  raws  per  220  pounds). 

Average  wholesale  prices  at  Lyons  at  5-year  intervals  were: 


Kinds. 

18R6 

1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 

1911 

Raw,  97*  test 

Cut  cubes: 

Wholesale 

Cent*. 

7.64 

9.05 
11.30 

CtrUs. 
8.82 

10.46 
10.90 

Genu. 
8.11 

9.24 
10.40 

8.85 
10.40 

Cents. 
8.14 

9.60 
10.40 

9.41 
10.40 

C^nts. 
4.79 

5.44 
6.12 

5.36 
6.22 

Cents. 
6.53 

6.40 

Retail 

6.68 

Granulated: 

6.41 

Retail 

6.53 

Taxes  reduced  in  1891. 

No  local  taxes  now.    There  was  a  heavy  State  tax  (war  tax)  in  1870-71,  following 
the  Franco- Prussian  War. 
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[Book,  MarseiUe,  July  7, 1911,  and  Jaly  19, 1911.] 

Wholesale  prices  June  30,  1911. 

No.  3  (standard  for  raws),  |>3.118  per  100  pounds,  plus  tax  2.19  cents  equals  5.308 
cents  per  100  pounds  (p.  22).  Raws  88°,  2.856  cent»  per  100  pounds  plus  tax  2.19 
cents,  equals  5.046  cents  per  pound. 

Note. — Lyons  adds  2.136  cents  for  State  tax. 

Wholesale  refined  cubes,  6.13  cents. 

Crystallized  No.  3  extra  (granulated),  5.50  cents. 

ReEned  tax  on  both  grades,  0.175  cent. 

Operating  tax  on  both  grades,  0.007  cent. 

Wnolesale  price  cubes,  6.315  cents;  No.  3  extra,  5.682  cents. 

Retail  price  cubes,  6.55  cents;  No.  3  extra,  6.15  cents. 

Average  prices  at  five-year  periods  for  25  years  (wholesale). 


Ravir  Xo.  3  (standard). 


98  test: 
Cost. 
Tax. 


Refined  cubes  cost , 

Refining  tax 

Operating  tax 


Crystallized  No.  3. 


Average  retail  prices: 

Cubes 

Extra  cr>'stallized  No.  3. . . 
Oovernment  consumption  tax. 


1911      [ 

1 

1906 

Cenls. 
2.25 
2.19 

1901 

CtmU. 

2.28 

•    5.25 

1896 

1891 

Ctnis. 
3.22 
5.25 

188t'» 

Cents, 
i.  94     1 
2.19    j 

Cents, 
2.67 
5.25 

OrnXff. 
3.12 
4.38 

5.13    1 

4.44 

7.53 

7.92 

8.47 

7.  SO 

6.09 

5.45 
.179 
.007 

9.44 
.087 
.003 

.179 

.007 

1 

6.276  * 
5.66    ■ 

6.62    , 
6.21     ! 
2.19 

; 

5.636 
4.72 

5.95 
&44 
2.19 

9.53 
8.05 

9.80 
8.30 
5.25 

9.23 
8.01 

9.52 
8.30 
5.25 

9.85 
8.58 

10.16 
8.84 
5.25 

8.80 
7.52 

9.0O 
7.71 
4.38 

Tax  reduced  in  1901 . 


[Book  2,  p.  26.] 


Both  raw  and  refined  sold  hero.  Raws  nearly  all  from  French  colonies  and  are  sub- 
ject to  same  duties  as  native  beet-root  sugar.    Three  qualities  are  sold. 

No.  1,  white  crystallized:  This  sugar  is  resold  now  at  about  $3.10  per  100  pounds 
following  the  official  type  crystal  No.  3  of  Paris  market  for  white  sugar  the  standard  of 
raw  sugar  in  France  and  about  9S  per  cent  raw.  Three  dollars  and  ten  cents  makes  it 
equal  to  about  3  cents  on  96  test  (3.02  cents)  not  including  duty  of  2.19  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  100®  test. 

No.  2,  brown,  crystallized  is  about  $3  per  100  pounds  for  98®  French  yield,  equal 
to  $2.84  per  100  pounds  for  96  test  not  including  dutv  of  25  francs  $2.19  per  100  pounds 
($0,022  off  for  each  degree. ) 

No.  3,  sirups  sugar,  French  standard,  70°  equals  parity  of  85®  America  4 J  cents 
duty  includea.     (The  retail  prices  refer  to  raws  above  mentioned,  page  25.) 

Retail  prices  would  include  all  duties  and  taxes. 

ActuHl  market  prices  for  refined  sugar:  Loaf  (cones)  5.89  cents  per  pound;  cubes, 
6.06  cent.««  to  6.21  cents. 

Sold  in  paper  boxes  of  various  sizes.     No  local  tax  on  sugar. 

[Book  2,  p.  27,  France,  Nantes.] 

Owing  to  difference  in  values  of  French  and  foreign  sugars  it  was  possible  to  import 
this  year  into  France  foreign  raw  sugar  from  nonbounty-pa>ing  countries,  but  Ameri- 
can raw  or  refined  could  not,  under  present  French  legislation,  enter  into  France. 

Last  year  French  sugar  industries  protested  against  the  importation  into  England 
of  American  refined  sugar  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brussels  convention.  The 
Brussels  convention  has  many  adversaries  in  France. 

French  legislation  has  already  provided  a  raising  of  duties  in  order  to  preserve  the 
national  industry  against  imports  from  present  nonbounty-paying  countries  who, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention  should  again  resume  paying  bounties  on  pro- 
duction. 

[Nice.  Sept.  9, 1911.J 

The  fall  in  prices  in  1904  was  due  to  reduction  of  taxes  and  failure  of  several  large 
speculators.     (See  table,  p.  32.) 
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[Book  2,  p.  34,  Nice,  July  5, 1911.] 

No  raw  sugar  used,  but  about  6,500  tons  of  refined  consumed  annually,  of  which 
3.500  tons  come  from  Marseille,  and  is  mostly  cane  sugar;  2,500  tons  come  from  Paris, 
coiefly  beet,  and  the  rest  from  other  French  refineries. 

Sold  in  bags,  110  to  220  pounds;  loaf,  11  to  22  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices  of  bag  sugar  are  6.12  cents  to  6.21  cents  per  pound,  and  retail  about 
6^  cents  per  pound  in  large  and  7  cents  in  small  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  of  lump  sugar  sold  in  pasteboard  boxes,  2.2  to  11  pounds  each,  or 
wooden  boxes  of  132  pounds,  at  $6.34  to  |6.38,  and  retails  at  a  little  over  7  cents  per 
pound.  In  different  localities  retail  prices  vary  1  cent  over  or  1  cent  under  prices 
Quoted  for  Nice,  according  to  freight  and  rentals.  No  local  taxes  in  this  consular 
district,  but  Government  taxes  of  $2.45  per  lOO'pounds,  which  is  included  in  the  above 
prices.     In  other  cities  the  tax  is  given. 


Table  showing  prices  of  sugar  at  Paris  arui  Nice  during  the  last  24  years. 


Years. 


ICarket  price  for 
I  unrefinea  at  Paris 
I   (per  100  pounds). 


1887. 
1888. 
1888. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
189fi. 
1897. 
1698. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


Highest. 


$4.52 
4.19 
6.11 
3.57 
3.84 
3.77 
4.79 
3.59 
3.10  I 
3.49  i 
2.93  I 
2.93 
3.65 
3.45 
2.75 
2.35 
2.38 
3.86 
4.09 
2.64 
2.64 
2.98 
3.28 
4.25 


Wholesale  price  re- 
fined at  Paris 
(per  100  pounds). 


Wholesale  price  re> 

fined  at  Nice 
(per  100  pounds). 


Retail  price  refined 

at  Nice 

(per  pound). 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Lowest,  i  Highest,  i  Lowest.    Highest. 


I 


S2.88 
3.26 
2.88 
2.88 
3.12 
3.25 
3.24 
2.30 
2.20 
2.35 
2.30 
2.64 
2.49 
2.44 
2.40 
2.89 
2.19 
2.13 
2.13 
2.14 
2.28 
2.49 
2.69 
2.69 


S10.50  ; 

10. 10  I 

11.70  I 

9.88  ' 

9.57 


11.10 
11.00 
9.34 
9.47 
9.25 
9.66 
9.70 
9.84 
9.25 
8.75 
8.66 

'6.' 98* 
5.53 
.).  44 
.5.71 
6.07 
6. 98 


$8.11 
9.43 
9.52 
9.34 
9.57 


$10.70 
10.80 
12.40 
10.00 
10.70 


9.61 
8.93 
8.79 
8.79 
8.43 
9.28 
9.38 
9.11 
8.0t> 
8.39 
5.11 
4.98 
5.17 
5.08 
5.0:i 
5.33 
5.44 
5.86 


11.80 

10.70 

10.00 

10.20 

9.97 

10.30 

10.40 

10.50 

9.97 

9.47 

9.38 


7.71 
0.25 
6. 16 
6.  44 
6.  SO 
7.71 


19.29 
10.20 
10.25 
10.00 
10.29 


10.40 
9.66 
9.52 
9.52 
9.16 
9.93 

10.10 
9.84 
9.38 
9.11 
5.89 
5.71 
5.89 
5.80 

0.  lb 

6.12 
6.16 
6.53 


$0,113 
.113 
.113 
.113 
.113 
.113 
.117 
.113 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.997 
.907 


.816 

.m) 

.680 
.  680 
.725 
.771 


Lowest. 


$0,104 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.104 
.997 
.997 
.997 
.104 
.104 
.104 
.997 
.962 
.635 
.589 
.635 
.636 
.635 
.635 
.635 
.(>80 


[Book  2,  p.  .36,  Paris,  June  30,  1911.) 

1.  Consumption  comes  from  (1)  French  beet  industry,  (2)  imports  from  French 
colonies,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  foreign  countries. 

2.  Production  of  campaign,  1908-9,  on  14,700,722  acres  of  land  was  5,949,301  tons 
beets,  or  723,082  tons  raw  sugar.  Estimated  on  basis  of  refined  product;  metric  ton 
is  2,204.6  pounds.) 

Production,  1909-10: 

Imports,  1909,  101,728  tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  which  99,576  tons  from  French  colonies 
(Martinique,  Mayotti,  Reunion,  Guadaloupe)  and  2,152  tons  foreign  countries. 
Also,  in  1909,  imports  of  841  tons  refined  from  Egypt,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  total  sugar  supply  of  France  from  all  sources  for  an  average  year  was  825,790 
tons,  against  which  was  exported  and  reexported  83,736  tons  of  native  imported  raws 
and  142,430  tons  of  refined,  leaving  the  approximate  consumption  of  France  599,322 
tons  (2,240  pounds). 

4.  Import  duties:  Sugar  in  powder  (semirefined  crystals  No.  3)  from  French  colo- 
nies, $2.19  per  100  pounds  per  100°  (minimum  being  65°);  $0.0222  per  100  pounds 
per  degree,  lees  duty  from  100°  polariscope  test. 

Sugar  from  foreign  coimtries  which  will  produce  in  refining  98°  or  less,  $2.66  per 
100  pounds;  which  will  produce  in  refining  over  98°,  $2.88. 

5.  There  are  no  local  taxes  on  sugar  brought  into  Paris  and  no  bounties  paid  since 
Brusaels  convention. 

6.  Present  internal-revenue  tax  in  France  fixed  by  law  of  January  22,  1903,  as 
follows:  '*0n  raw  or  refined,  $2.19  per  100  pounds." 
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7.  Sugar  for  general  conBumption  is  cU<»ified  in  two  groups:  (I)  Refined  white, 
which  is  sold  in  loaves  or  cut  into  cubes  for  use  in  coffee  or  tea;  (2)  what  is  known 
as  white  No.  3  extra,  in  crystals,  which  is  the  standard  household  sugar  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  population. 

Wholesale  prices  June  10, 1911,  compare  with  same  date  in  1910  and  1909,  as  follows: 


1911 

• 

1910 

CenU. 
6.63 

1909 

New  York  <iMt). 

1911 

Centt. 

5.145 
4.90 

1910 

1909 

Rnflned  white  (with  duty): 

Loaves  and  cubes 

Centt. 

5.85 

CenU. 

5.40 


CenU. 

5.346 
5.099 

OetUt. 
4.851 

Granulated 

4.603 

White  No.  3  raw  in  crystals,  without  tax. . 

3.06 

3.90 

2.72 

* 

Betail  prices  at  Paris  on  June  J,  1911. 

The  following  grades  and  designations  are  sold .    The  retail  prices  of  each  on  June  29 , 
1911,  as  follows: 


1.  Refined  white: 

In  loaves 

Small  cubes 

Flat  blocks 

Powdered 

Fine  powdered 

White  No.  3  crystals 

2.  Cassanades> 

Light-brown  granulated  . . . 
Cassanades  gray  granulated . 


New  York 

reflnen' 

price. 


Genu. 


5.145 


14.655 

Viio' 


1  Qerman  granulated. 


>  Consul  writes  this  is  granulated  sugar. 


*  Cane  grumlatod* 


Brown  and  crystallized  sugars  are  sold  at  wholesale  in  110-pound  bags  and  at  retail 
in  bulk  of  any  Quantity  desired. 
Cubes  are  sola  in  pasteboard  boxes  2.2  to  22  pounds, 
l^af  is  sold  in  cases  of  2.2  pounds. 
For  Paris  quotations  for  granulated  for  a  series  of  years  see  Nice. 

[Book  2,  p.  41,  Rheims,  July  1, 1911.] 

Wholesale  prices  of  raw  sugar,  15.24  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices  of  refined  sugar,  $6.08  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  price  of  raw  sugar,  tax  paid,  $5.64  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  price  of  refined  sugar  cut  in  lumps,  $6.12,  $6.56,  and  $6.99  per  100  pounds. 
Quite, frequently  sold  at  or  below  cost  in  order  to  attract  customers. 

Lump  is  in  paper  boxes  of  2.2  and  11  pounds  and  in  cases  of  22,  65,  and  110  pounds. 

Raw  sugar  is  delivered  in  linen  (cloth)  bags  of  220.46  pounds.  Loaf  sugar  comes 
in  conically  shaped  pieces  weighing  about  24.2  pounds.  Granulated  and  powdered 
is  packed  in  linen  bags  of  220.46  pounds  or  in  paper  boxes  holding  2.20  and  11.02 
pounds. 

No  local  taxes  imposed  on  sugar,  and  no  bounty  given  by  Government. 

[Book  2,  p.  42,  Houbaix,  July  24, 1911.1 

No  local  taxes,  but  there  is  a  Government  tax  of  0.175  cent  per  100  pounds  (called 
elsewhere  refiners*  tax),  which  is  paid  at  the  sugar  factory  or  mill  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, but  applies  only  on  refined  sugar.    (Refiners  pay  Grovemment  tax  direct.) 

Wlioleaale  prices  of  raw  sugar:  July,  1911,  3.32  cents.  Futures,  August,  3.37  cents; 
September,  3.33  cents;  October- December,  2.97  cents;  October-January,  1912,  2.98 
cents;  and  January- April,  1912,  3.07  cents. 

Present  prices  of  refined  sugar  at  wholesale  are  6.21  cents  per  100  pounds,  including 
duties  of  .$2.36  per  100  pounds;  say.  Government,  $2.19;  State  tax,  $0,175;  refineir 
tax,  $0,007;  total,  $2,382. 

Raw  sugar,  wholesale  price,  5.69  cents  per  100  pounds,  including  duty  of  2  J9  cents 
'^r  100  pounds. 
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Prices  of  refined  augar. 
[Book  2,  p.  42.] 


In  boxes,  U  pounds 

In  boxes,  2.2  pounds 

Incases,  110-132  pounds 

In  cases,  55-^  pounds 

Incases,  22  pounds 

Loaf  sugar 

Broken  (laz^  and  in  sacks) . . . 
Broken  (medium  and  in  saclcs) 
Broken  (small  and  in  sacks). . . 

Powdered 

Granulated 

Oranulatod  powder 


Wholesale. 

Cent*. 
6.15 

Retail. 
Cent*. 

6.25 
6.16 

6.80 

6.21 

6.25 

5.91 

.   5.68 

5.68 

6.80 
6.35 

5.68 



•5.64 
5.47 
5.53 

6.80 
6.35 
6.80 

[Book  2,  p.  44,  Rouen,  July  3, 1911.] 

Wholesale  prices  of  July  1,  1911,  are  (January  1  to  May  1  prices  were  about  $0.17 
per  100  pounds  lower):  Raw  sugar,  one  g^nadeonly,  $3.10  per  100  pounds  without  tax. 

Refined  sugar,  wholesale,  powdered,  pure  in  sacks,  220.4  pounds,  6.33  cents  per 
pound  and  7  cents  retail  in  1-pound  bags.  Powderea  in  paper  boxes.  2.2  pounds, 
6.55  cents  wholesale.  Crystallized  (coarse  crystals)  sacks,  2^.4  pounds,  5.85  cents 
wholesale  and  6.13  cents  retail.  Cut  sugar  in  paper  boxes,  11  pounds,  each  6.55  cents 
wholesale  and  6.57  retail.  Cut  sugar  in  2.2-pound  paper  boxe:^  6.66  cents  wholesale. 
IrreguLur  sugars,  odds  and  ends  of  cut  loaf,  6.07  cents  wholesale  and  6.13  cents  retail. 
The  gross  weight  of  sack  and  sugar  is  paid  for.  Net  weight  when  in  boxes.  Above 
prices  include  following  charges:  Refining  tax  (droit  de  rafinage),  0.175  cent  per  100 
pounds;  State  tax  (droit  de  exescice),  0.007  cent,  and  transportation  charges  to 
Kouen,  0.109  cent,  a  total  of  0.291  cent  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  1901  to  1910 ^  inclusive^  at  St.Elienne. 


1 

White,     , 

No.  3,     ! 

98*  raws.   | 

$2.50 
1.86 
2.20 
2.40 
3.03  , 
2,30 
2.36 
2.80 
2.72  1 
3.84 

Refined 
loaf. 

18.88 
8.36 
8.18 
4.78 
6.02 
4.95 
5.03 
5.49 
5.46 
6.60 

Retail 
refined. 

1901 

19.97 

1902 

9.52 

1903 

9.07 

1904 

5.90 

1906 

6.80 

1906 

5.44 

1907 

5.44 

1906 

5.90 

1909 

5.90 

1910 

7.26 

The  roux  cuite,  88°,  ia  used  in  manufacture  of  confectionery. 

Prices  of  refined  and  raws  at  retail  during  10  years,  1901-1910,  averaged  7.25  cents 
per  pound  for  refined  and  4.54  cents  per  pound  tor  raws. 

No  local  taxes;  conditions  such  that  sugars  may  be  purchased  as  cheap  in  smallest 
hamlet  as  in  the  largest  grocery  store  in  the  city. 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL  PRICES   OP  SUGAR   AT  ROUEN,    PRANCE. 

Wholesale  prices  extending  back  to  1898  are  given  herewith;  those  of  years  previous 
to  this  date  could  not  be  ob&ined.  Retail  prices  follow  closely  these  prices,  as  there 
are  few  grocers  who  attempt  to  make  any  profit  on  sugar,  selling  it  practically  at  cost. 
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Wholesale  prices. 

RAW  SUGAR. 


Year. 

Por  100  kilos. 

Franc*. 
76. 33 

Per  220.4 
pounds. 

Per  pound. 

1896 

$14.73 

15.12 

15.60 

15.12 

13.38 

9.33 

11.35 

8.76 

8.75 

9.13 

9.23 

10.39 

10.68 

Cents. 

6. 68 

1899 

78. 33 

6.86 

1900 

80.33 

7.03 

1901 

78. 33 

6l85 

1902 

JJ9. 33 

a  07 

1903 

48. 33 

4.23 

1904 

58. 83 

5.15 

1905 

45. 33 

3.97 

1906 

45. 33 

3.97 

1907 

47..33 

4.14 

1908 

47. 83 

4.19 

1909 

53. 83 

4.71 

1910 

55.33 

4.85 

REFINED  SUGAR  (CRYSTALLIZED). 


1898 

99.33 
10L33 
96.33 
87.33 
9L33  > 
54.33 
64.95  ' 
54.33  , 
55.33  1 
58.45  , 
,59.58 
69.70 
64.08 

$19. 17 
19.56 
18.59 
1&85 
17.63 
10.48 
12.53 
10.48 

ia68 

11.28 
n.50 
13.46 
12.37 

8.60 

1890 

8.87 

1900 

8.43 

1901 

7.64 

1902 

8.00 

1903 

4.75 

1904 

5.68 

1905 % 

4.75 

1906 

4.85 

1907 

5.12 

1908 

5.22 

1909 

6.10 

1910 

5.01 

CUT  SUGAR. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
J909. 
1910. 


113.33 

112.a3 

109.33 

103.33 

101.33 

r>4.33 

72.83 

64.  a3 

fi6.83 

09.93 

fi9.93 

79.58 

75.58 


21.87 
21.68 
21.10 
19.94 
19.56 
12.41 
14.06 
12.41 
12.90 
13.50 
13.50 
15.36 
14.59 


9.92 

9.84 

9.58 

9.05 

8.88 

&63 

6.38 

5.63 

5.85 

6.12 

6.12 

6.97 

6.62 

IRREGULAR  SUGAR  (ODDS  AND  ENDS  FROM  CUT  SUGAR). 


1898 
IBV9 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


109. 3:i 
109.  .13 
ia5.33 
98.33 
98.33 
a3.33 
70.  .33 
61.33 
61.33 
(ifi.  43 

68. :« 

78.33 
73.33 


21.10 

9.58 

21.10 

9.58 

20.33 

9.22 

18.98 

8.61 

18.98 

8.61 

12.22 

5.54 

13.57 

6.16 

11.84 

5.37 

11.84 

5.37 

12.82 

5.82 

13. 19 

5.98 

15.12 

6.86 

14.15 

6.42 

At  retail,  refined  (cut  and  loaf),  6.35  cents  per  pound;  rawn,  5.94  cents  per  pound. 

Packages  for  rawB,  220  pound  bags. 

Refined  retails  in  .small  bags  same  a«  in  the  United  States. 
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{Book  2,  St.  Pierre,  dt.  Pierre  Island,  July  29, 1911.] 

Consul  is  informed  that  sugar  imported  here  from  France  comes  within  certain 
bounties  allowed  by  the  French  Government,  and  for  that  reason  is  actually  cheaper 
here  than  in  France.  No  information  in  regard  to  these  bounties  can  be  obtained  in 
St.  Pierre. 

(Bnissels  convention  allowed  France  to  give  certain  privileges  to  the  colonies.) 

Prices  vary  with  different  merchants.  Average  prices  now  are:  \\liole8ale — 
Loaf,  6  cents  per  pound;  best  granulated,  5^  cents  per  pound;  unrefined  or  yellow 
granuhited,  4.80  cents  per  pound.  Retail — Loaf,  6.25  cents;  best  granulated,  6 
cents;  unrefined  or  yellow,  5.40  cents. 

.  The  general  tariff  of  France  applies  to  sugar  imported  into  this  colony  from  any 
other  country  than  France,  and  since  there  is  no  duty  on  French  sugar,  the  entire 
supply  here  is  imported  from  France. 

iiiere  are  no  local  taxes. 

[St.  Pierre,  Sept.  6, 1911.    C3»»pplenientary)]. 

In  1900,  prices  practically  same  as  now,  i.  e.,  best  granulated  5 J  cents  per  pound 
wholesale,  and  6  cents  retail.    Unrefined,  4.80  cents  wholesale  and  5.40  cents  retail. 

All  sugar  here  comes  from  France  and  price  here  depends  on  price  there.  Before 
the  French  law  providing  certain  bounties  on  exported  sugar  became  effective  in 
1895,  sugar  was  imported  m  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  States. 

[Book  2,  p.  58,  Algeria,  Sept.  18, 1911.] 
Wholesale  and  retail  prices  last  11  years. 


Year. 


1901 
1002 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 


Quotations  in  centa  per  pound . 

[Book  2,  Algiers,  Sept.  18, 1911.] 

Refined  and  raw  sugars  are  carefully  separated  in  the  import  tariff  of  Algiers.  Re- 
fined grades  are:  Best  sugar  made  in  north  of  France,  valued  at  8.48  cents  per  pound 
and  8.92  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  at  retail  9.358  cents  per  {)0und.  Oane  sugar 
from  Marseille  7.84  cents  per  pound  wholesale  to  8.28  cents  retail. 

FiiBt  grade  2.2-pound  packages  to  11  pounds,  and  second  grade  55  to  110  pound^4. 

Only  the  crystallized  sold  in  sacks  at  0.0872  cent  to  0.174  cent  per  pound  leas. 

Sugars  pay  two  separate  taxes  on  entering  Algiers. 

Sugars  ^in  powder, ''  consul  says,  which  the  presumed  rendering  is  of  98°  at  least 
net  of  refined  sugar,  pays  10.875  per  100  pounds  ot  100°;  over  98°,  $1.57  per  100  pounds, 
and  $0,435  per  100  pounds  added  to  0.875  equals  $1,310  per  100  pounds  of  100^. 

Refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries  other  than  that  used  for  making  candies,  $1.57 
per  100  pounds  duty.    Crystallized,  $1.67  per  100  pounds  duty.    There  is  a  tax  (not^ 
stated)  for  the  schools,  divided  by  the  number  of  population,  added  to  the  above  taxes,' 
meaning  also  there  are  the  following  taxes  on  raw  sugar  made  from  the  waste  in  fac- 
tories: In  powder,  $1.39  per  100  pounds  net  weight;  refined  in  every  form,  $1.39  per 
100  pounds  net  weight;  sugar  for  candies,  $1.39  per  100  pounds  net  weight. 

{Book  2,  Guadeloupe,  June  27, 1911.] 

Only  one  quality  made  in  the  colony,  called  "sugar  d'usine  les  jet,"  meaning  refined 
white  sugar  (semirefined  washed),  which  all  goes  to  France  except  what  is  kept  for 
local  consumption,  say  900  tons  yearly.    The  1909  production  was  26.000  tons;  the 


Raw 

sugar. 

Refined 

sugar. 

Wholesale. 

Retail. 

1 
Wholesale. 

1 

Retail. 

10. 24 
9.71 
8.67 
9.10 
a  91 
7.61 
8.05 
7.78 

I 

t 

10.67 
10.60 
9.10 
9.53 
7.35 
8.05 
&49 
8.22 
8.  OS 
0.45 
a  75 

11.20  I 
10.59  ' 
9.53 
9.88  1 
8.31  . 
8.49 
8.49  . 
8.25 
8.66 
9.88 
9.45  ' 

11.54 

11.02 

9.98 

10.30 

8.75 

8.92 

1 

8.92 

9.01 

7.61 
9.01 
8.32 

9.07 

ia32 

9.62 
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1910  production  was  44,000  tons;  the  1909  export  waa  (to  P'rance)  25,000  tons,  the  1910 
export  was  (to  France)  43,000  tons. 

rrices  now  are  4.80  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail  which 
rises  to  6  cents  per  pound  under  freight  and  charges  to  the  interior.  All  selling  in 
bags  200  pounds  net,  202  pK)unds  gross.    Sales  at  30  days  sight  at  20  per  cent  discount. 

No  local  taxes.    No  national  bounties. 

Prices  for  each  5  years  for  25  years  have  varied  from  |3  to  |6  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  2,  Tahiti,  Society  Islands,  Aug.  17, 1911.] 

A  leading  industry,  but  not  enough  produced  to  supply  the  local  market  and  very 
little  exported.    Grade fis  practically  No.  1  Demeiara  yellow. 

No  taxes  on  home  production. 

Imported  sugars  are  lump  and  granulated,  mostly  from  I'Yance,  paying  duty  10.812 
per  100  pounds.  Balance  comes  from  America  at  duty  $3.09  per  100  pounds.  This 
IS  charged  on  all  sugars  except  from  l«>ance.  (Protection  on  French  refined,  $2.27 
per  100  pounds.) 

Frencn  and  American  lump  sugar  and  granulated  bring  the  same  prices,  which  five 
years  ago  were  0.07i  cent  per  pound,  and  is  now  0.06J  cent  per  pound.  Imports  in 
1910  were  valued  at  $6,297,  of  which  United  States  gave  $1,663  worth. 

Anam  j/riceajor  last  m  yean  (home  production). 


Wholesale.  |     Retail. 


«i 


CentM.  CenU. 

1905 |....  0.041  0.05 

1907 '"'    ' 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


[Translation.] 

January  8, 1912. 
Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  your  letter  of  December  15*,  and  are  pleased  to  give  you 
herewith  some  information  on  ^'de  taxes  de  distance,''  which  will  enable  you  to 
advise  properly  those  interested. 

The  de  taxes  de  distance  "  are  allowances  accorded  to  sugars  from  French  colonies 
imported  into  France  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  domestic  sugar. 

That  allowed  to  sugars  imported  from  French  colonies  has  for  its  object  the  com> 
pensating  of  the  colonies  for  the  distance  traveled  compared  with  domestic  sugan. 
This  is  aUowed  in  accordance  with  amount  of  freight  paid  by  the  colonies,  but  it  can 
not  exceed  2.25  francs  for  Atlantic  colonies  and  2.50  francs  for  other  colonies. 

This  allowance  is  for  100  kilos  of  sujgar  based  on  refined. 

The  allowance  accorded  to  domestic  sugars  is  destined  to  facilitate  the  supplies  of 
refiners  distant  from  centers  of  production.    It  is  allowed: 

First.  Raw  sugars  made  in  factories  of  the  metropolis  shipped  from  French  ports 
on  the  North  Sea  or  English  Channel,  destined  to  French  ports  on  the  AUantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  to  be  worked  in  the  refineries  of  these  ports  for  exportation  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  ''coasting  trade  laws''  (regime  de  cabotage). 

Second.  Raw  suears  produced  by  factories  in  the  metropolis,  shipped  by  railroad 
to  the  refineries  of  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  worlced  for  export^ 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  factory  is  at  least  250  kilometers  from  Uie  port  wnere 
the  refinery  is  located. 

Third.  Kaw  su^;ars  produced  by  factories  in  the  metropolis,  shipped  by  railroad  or 
'canals  to  refinenes  in  the  intenor  for  exportation,  imaer  the  conditions  that  the 
factory  and  refinery  be  300  kilometers  apart. 

For  domestic  sugars  the  allowance  is  established  per  100  kilos,  actual  weight,  on  the 
amount  of  freight,  without  exceeding  the  rate  of  2  francs  per  100  kilos. 

These  ''de  taxes"  are  allowed  in  form  of  drawback  certificates  (bons  de  droits), 
and  when  settled  serve  to  balance  the  obligations  of  ''temporary  admission,"  as  these 
sugars  are  entered  and  placed  under  the  laws  of  temporary  admission. 

Trusting  that  this  will  be  of  service  to  you  and  assuring  you  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  pleased  to  be  of  service. 
Yours,  very  truly, 
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Germany. 
(Book  3,  p.  1,  from  Consular  Reports,  July  6, 1911.] 

At  Aix  la  Chapelle  prices  are,  for  powdered,  at  wholeeale,  4.76  cente  per  pound; 
retail,  5.01  cents.  For  granulated,  4.79  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5.72  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Powdered  is  packed  in  linen  bags  of  220.4  pounds  each,  while  granulated  is  in  boxes 
of  25,  55, 110  pounds,  and  packages.  New  York,  wholeoftle,  granulated,  5.10;  cubes, 
5.35,  of  ti  pounds. 

[Book  3,  p.  4,  at  Brunswick,  July  7, 1911.) 

Tax  equals  $1.66  per  110  pounds  or  $1.51  per  100  pounds. 


'    1911 

1906 

1901 
Cent*. 

1896 

1891 

1886 

Granulated  price: 

Wholesale 

dnU. 

CerUs. 

CtrUs. 

1 
CetOa.  i 

Cents. 

'-       4.42 

3.88 

6.23 

4.64 

5.61 

6.56 

Retail 

I      4.9(r 

4.75 

7.34 

5.39 

6.91 

6.47 

Loaf  and  cut: 

1 

Wholesale 

4.64 

4.26 

6.39 

5.12 

6.15 

6.72 

Retail 

^      6.61 

5.61 

7.77 

6.04 

7.n 

6.91 

No  sugar  exchange  at  Brunswick.  Newspaper  quotations  are  those  of  Magdebuig, 
which  is  the  central  sugar  market  of  Germany. 

[Book  3,  p.  8,  at  Berlin,  July  5, 1911.] 

Raw  sugar  in  original  state  not  consumed,  but  when  denatured  and  made  unfit  for  food 
it  x>ays  no  tax.  Raw  quotations  here  are  for  Hambuig  f .  o.  b.  on  basis  of  88°  yield  for 
first  product  and  basis  of  75°  for  after  products.  Sugar  yield  first  product  87.90°  to 
95.60°,  and  for  after  products  71.40°  to  90.30°  (in  refined).  No  raw  sugar  is  handled  in 
Berlin.  Seepage  5  for  Hambuig  f.  o.  b.  quotations  for  1910.  Refined  quotations 
depend  upon  Magdebuig  Sugar  Exchange.  See  page  6  for  prices  on  June  30,  1911. 
Retail  prices  vary.  Department  stores  sell  at  less  than  smaller  ones.  See  pa^e  6  for 
prices  and  description  of  packages.  No  local  taxes  in  Berlin,  but  a  consumption  tax 
of  14  marks  ($3.33)  per  100  kilos,  which  equals  1.51  cents  per  pound,  on  all  sugar 
intended  for  consumption. 

[Book  3,  p.  7.] 

Gives  prices  of  refined  in  Magdebuig  for  5  years  with  taxes. 

The  hi^h  prices  of  1901-3  were  owing  to  the  selling  regulations  of  the  sugar  kartel 
which  existed  from  June,  1901,  to  September  1, 1903 .[ 

[Book  3,  p.  9,  at  Bremen,  July  6, 1911.] 

Prices  governed  by  Brunswick  and  Magdebuig.    No  demand  for  cane  sugar. 

Raw  sugar  not  handled. 

See  page  9  for  prices  and  description  of  packages. 

[Book  3,  p.  10,  at  Breslau,  July  10, 1911.] 

Raw  sugar  prices  are  Hambuig  f .  o.  b.  quotations.  The  Brussels  Convention  went 
into  effect  September  1,  1903,  in  England,  Germany,  France,. Austria-Htmgary,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Italy.  It  abolished  bounties  and  allowed  only  the  imposition 
of  the  regular  internal  tax  plus  2.40  marks  ($0.57)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds). 

If  a  convention  country  exports  sugar  to  Germany,  the  latter  country  can  collect 
only  the  internal  tax  of  7  marks  (11.51)  plus  2.40  marks,  in  all,  9.40  marks  (S2M  per 
100  pounds).  On  the  date  when  convention  went  into  effect  Germany  reduced  the 
tax  to  7  marks  from  10  marks. 

April  1,  1903,  the  saccharine  law  took  effect,  requiring  the  purchase  of  the  saccha- 
rine on  prescription  for  artificial  sweetening,  reducing  the  annual  consumption  of 
sugar  by  more  than  100  million  pounds.  The  tax  reduction  has  increased  consump- 
tion among  i^e  masses  and  is  strongly  and  steadily  increasing.  Sales  include  Silesian 
cube  sugar. 

See  page  11  for  prices  and  description  of  packages. 

[Book  3,  p.  13,  at  Cassel,  July  1, 1911.] 
See  page  13  for  prices  and  description  of  packages. 
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[Book  3,  p.  U,  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony.] 

The  grades  are  cut,  cubes,  crushed,  powdered. 
Three-fourths  of  the  consumption  is  powdered. 

Retail  dealers  purchase  directly  from  factories  or  their  agents,  so  wholesale  prices 
are  identical  with  refiners'  prices.     For  priceR  see  page  14. 
Sugar  delivered  at  Chemnitz  adds  $0,065  per  100  pounds  for  cost  of  sacks  and  freiglit. 
Improved  methods  have  increased  the  yield  of  refined  sugar  during  pant  25  years. 
There  are  no  local  taxes  in  Saxony. 

[Book  3,  p.  17,  at  C^oburg,  Jiily  22, 1911.] 

Sales  only  of  fine  white  sugar,  hunp  and  cones. 
See  pages  17-18  for  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  18,  at  Cologne,  July  7  and  14, 1911.] 

Cologne  has  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

All  information  refused  by  factories  ami  chamber  of  conmierce,  showing  feeling 
that  existi)  in  giving  information  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
See  pages  18,  19,  and  20  for  dealers'  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  21,  at  Dresden,  Aug.  22, 1911.] 

Retailers  make  small  profit. 
See  page*  22  for  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  23,  at  Erfurt,  July  1, 1911.] 

Nearest  sugar  facUmes  are  at  two  not  very  distant  cities. 

Retail  customers  who  belong  to  a  rebate  savings  association  receive  from  merchants 
a  discount  from  the  retail  prices  of  4  per  cent  cash  or  trading  stamps. 
For  prices  see  pages  23  and  24. 

Sugars  used  include  raw,  white  granulated,  loaf,  cones,  and  pulverized. 
Cones  and  "blued"  are  preferred  for  preserving  and  canning. 
No  local  taxes  on  production  or  sale. 
Conditions  do  not  differ  much  from  Magdebuig  owing  to  nearness  of  factories. 

[Book  3,  p.  27,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.] 

Two  grades,  refined  99°  loaf,  lump  and  ground,  and  a  coarser  white  sugar. 
Retailers  sometimes  buy  direct  from  refiners. 
No  local  taxes. 
Sugar  is  used  as  a  leader. 

Sugar  comes  from  Frankenthal,  Hildepheim,  Magdeburg,  and  by  water  from  Pome- 
rania  and  Silesia. 
No  su^r  factories  near. 
For  prices  see  page  30. 

[Book  3.  p.  32,  at  Hamburg.  July  17, 1911.] 

No  local  taxes. 

Retail  prices  are  not  affected  by  any  conditions  other  than  such  as  apply  throughout 
the  German  Empire. 

See  page  33  for  prices  at  Cologne  and  Mtigdeburg,  1885-1909,  at  wholesale. 

There  is  an  association  of  retail  grocers  in  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  purehaaing 
supplies  and  regulating  the  retail  prices. 

See  page  34  for  retail  prices  from  1904  to  1911. 

[Book  3,  p.  35,  at  Hanover,  1911.] 

Sugar  sold  by  factories  at  Hildesheim  and  Brunswick  delivered  to  the  car  and  freight 
prices  are  extra.  Grocers  (retailers)  have  an  association  which  buys  in  carload  lots 
and  ahead  of  wants  when  prices  are  low. 

See  page  35  for  prices. 

[Book  3.  p.  39,  Kehl,  Baden,  July  13, 1911.] 

Magdeburg  and  Hamburg  exchanp;es  make  prices  for  raw  sugar. 
Basis  for  sale  of  all  refined  sugar  is  the  large  loaf.    Other  grades  are  blocks,  granu- 
lated, ground,  powdered,  pearl,  and  crystal. 
See  pages  39  and  40  for  prices  and  terms. 
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[Book  3,  p.  41,  at  Leipzig,  July  5, 1911.] 

No  raw  BOgfn  handled. 
Refined  pricee  governed  by  Hamburg. 

Small  dinerence  between  wholesale  and  retail  granulated,  and  loaves  are  sold  also. 
A  local  tax  of  $1.51  per  100  pounds  is  collected  by  the  Government  from  the  sugar 
manufacturers. 
For  pricee  see  page  41. 

[Book  .3,  pp.  42-47,  at  Magdeburg,  July  10, 1911.] 

No  local  or  other  taxes  except  consumption  tax  of  |1.51  per  100  pounds  is  levied  on 
all  refined  sugar,  but  is  intended  only  for  that  used  for  inland  consumption.  If  the 
sugar  is  exportea,  the  amount  already  paid  is  refunded  to  the  refineries.  All  national 
bounties  are  abolished. 

See  pages  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  and  47  for  prices  from  1884  to  1905. 

[Book  3,  p.  49,  Manheim,  Juse  30, 1911.] 

The  largest  sugar  factory  in  Germany  is  at  Frankenthal,  Pfalz. 

Prices  are  quoted  to  the  trade  by  this  factory.  Crystals,  4.45  cents  per  pound;  loaf, 
4.67  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  is  imported  from  Cuba,  Java,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Egypt. 

The* duty  is  $2,027  per  100  pounds. 

As  a  rule  laborers  buy  loaf  sugar,  so  the  amount  given  to  each  member  of  the  family 
can  be  accurately  measured. 

For  prices  see  page  49. 

[Book  3,  p.  50,  Nuremberg,  July  10, 1911.] 

No  raw  sugar  sold,  only  German  sugar  sold.    In  loaves,  cubes,  and  powdered. 
For  prices  see  pages  50-bl. 

[Book  3,  p.  53,  Plauen,  July  11, 1911.] 

Sugar  sold  here  comes  from  Magdeburg  and  is  beet. 

No  sugar  factories  and  no  sugar  grown  in  the  Vogtland. 

Kinds  are  cones,  granulated,  and  cubes. 

People  buy  by  the  German  pound,  which  is  1.1023  English  pounds. 

See  page  53  for  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  55,  Serau,  July  7, 1911.] 

Beet  sugar  of  Silesia  used  exclusively. 

Three  kinds,  white  granulated,  loaf,  and  cubes.    Granulated  the  most  largely  used. 
Powdered  used  by  confectioners. 
For  prices  see  page  55. 

[Book  3,  p.  57,  Stettiii,  July  C,  1911.] 

Quite  difficult  to  obtain  information,  owing  to  reluctance  of  local  interests,  official . 
and  commercial,  to  impart  the  same.  There  is  a  Stettin  Chamber  of  Commerce.  * 
Wholesale  prices  are  determined  by  that  of  Hamburg  and  Madgebui^  markets.  Con- 
sumption tax  was  10  marks  per  50  kilos  until  October  1, 1903.  when  reduced  to  7  marks 
because  the  annulment  of  export  bounty  of  marks  125  per  50  kilos  in  Prussia  on  October 
1,  1903,  and  German  manufacturers  could  not  continue  to  pay  10  marks  tax  in  view 
of  the  loss  of  the  bounty.  Market  conditions  since  1903  are  greatly  influenced  by 
Brussels  convention.  Sugar  merchants  in  Stettin  doubt  its  renewal  in  1913.  There 
was  one  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1910  on  December  20,  of  50,000  sacks  of 
raw  88  test  beet  to  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  <&  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  the  steamer  Rubonia, 
valued  at  9.15  marks  f.  o.  b.  Stettin. 

One  of  the  largest  refineries  of  Germany  is  located  here.  This  factory ,  although 
reluctant,  finally  gave  figures  for  1885-1910,  which  may  be  found  on  page  60  of  the 
report. 

The  consumption  tax  is  7  marks  per  50  kilos  equal  to  1.51  cents  per  pound. 

No  duty  on  exports.    Import  duty  is  mark»  2.40  per  50  kilos. 

[Book  3,  p.  f)2,  Wiesbaden.  July  1, 1911.] 

Loaf  sugar  is  basis  of  value. 

Raw  sugar  not  traded  in. 

For  prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  see  page  62. 
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[Book  3,  p.  63,  Stuttgart,  July  3, 1911.] 

Sugar  is  refined  in  Stuttgart  and  Heilbrom. 

The  raw  sugar  is  produced  from  beets  grown  in  Wistemburg  and  sells  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg 
at  $2.27  per  110  pounds. 
No  cane  sugar  is  refined  or  m\d. 
For  prices  see  page  63. 

[Book  3,  p.  64,  Samoa  (German),  Aug.  It.  1911.J 

Ninety  per  cent  of  sugar  brought  into  Apia  Samoa  is  produced  in  Fiji  and  comes 
by 'Auckland  and  Sydney,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  is  from  Queensland. 

Only  refined  is  imported,  consisting  of  three  grades.  No.  1  crystallized,  No.  2 
white,  and  No.  3  brown,  ^^^lolesale  prices  No.  1  in  56-pound  bags  $2.75,  retail  10  cents 
per  pound.  No.  2,  wholesale.  $2.50  and  retail  8  cents  per  pound.  No  3,  wholesale, 
$2.25  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound.  C-ubes  in  24-pound  bags  $2.16  and  retail  at  12^ 
cents  per  pound. 

No  taxes. 

Custom  duly  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Until  1900  over  50  per  cent  was  imported  from  San  Francisco  in  barrels,  but  this 
was  given  up  on  account  of  lower  freight  rates  from  British  colonies. 

[Book  3,  Summary,  November,  1911.] 

The  consuls'  reports  from  24  places  show  that: 

1.  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange  makes  the  market  for  refined  at.  Brunswick  evei>' 
day,  and  Magdeburg  and  Bruns^^ick  make  the  market  for  all  Germany. 

2.  The  largest  sugar  factory  in  Germany  is  at  Frankenthal,  and  its  prices  given  to 
the  wholesale  trade  on  June  20  were  $4.67  per  pound  for  loaf;  June  20,  1911,  New 
York  granulated  $5  per  100  pounds;  $5.25  for  cubes. 

3.  The  Magdeburg  prices  on  the  same  day  were  4.64  cents  per  pound.  Prices  else- 
where vary  by  amount  of  freight. 

4.  No  raw-beet  sugars  are  usc^d  for  consumption  in  Germany. 

5.  Granulated  and  cubes  (loaf)  are  most  largely  used,  loaf  sugar  being  the  basis  of 
value. 

6.  The  poorest  class  use  the  cubes  so  as  to  measure  the  pieces  given  each  member  of 
the  family. 

7.  Retail  stores  at  Magdeburg  and  the  suburbs  fail  to  show  differences  of  more  than 
one-fifth  to  two-fifths  cents  per  pound. 

8.  Usually  sold  at  retail  in  paper  ba^s  of  1.1023  pounds  (German  pound). 

9.  Retail  grocers  in  Gcmuwy  combine  and  purchase  by  carloads  from  refiners. 

10.  Department  stores  undersell  others,  making  sugar  a  leader. 

11.  The  forced  use  by  law  of  saccharine  has  reduced  use  of  sugar  largely. 

12.  Reduction  of  tax  in  1903  has  largely  increased  consumption. 

13.  Retail  dealers  (Chemnitz)  purchase  direct  from  refiners,  so  wholesale  prices  are 
refiners*  prices.     See  page  14  for  prices;  also  Frankfort  prices  on  page  27. 

14.  Information  difficult  to  obtain  (Cologne,  p.  18)  on  account  of  feeling  existing 
against  giving  such  information  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

15.  Retailers  make  small  profits.     (Dresden,  p.  21.) 

16.  Retail  customers  in  the  ass'Xiiation  receive  4  per  cent  rebate.     (Erfert,  p.  23.) 

17.  No  local  taxes  or  others  besides  the  consumption  tax. 

18.  Hamburg  has  a  retail  grocers*  association  to  regulate  retail  prices  and  buy  sup- 
plies.    (Retail  prices  on  p.  34.) 

19.  Sugar  sold  at  factories  is  delivered  to  cars  and  freight  is  extra  to  place  of  con- 
sumption. 

20.  Magdeburg  and  Hamburg  make  prices  for  raw  sugars  (Kehl,  p.  39),  meaning 
Magdeburg  makes  prices  for  sales  from  raw  sugar  makers  to  the  German  refineries. 
TThere  are  350  raw-sugar  factories  and  43  refineries  in  Germany,  and  there  are  other 
lactorics  which  make  refined  direct  from  the  beet  juice.)    W.  P.  W. 

21.  Some  cane  sugar  imported  at  Mannheim. 

22.  A  German  pound  is  1.1023  pounds,  English. 

23.  One  export  of  raw  sugar  t-o  tne  United  States  was  made  in  1910  (December). 

24.  One  of  the  largest  refineries  is  at  Stettin.     (Prices,  pp.  59-60.) 

'J5.  Import  duty  is  2.40  marks  per  50  kilos,  or  0.518  cent  per  pound.     (P.  57.) 

26.  Prices  for  raws  at  Magdeburg  are  basis  of  sales  of  raws  to  refiners. 
Prices  of  refined  at  Magdeburg  are  basis  of  sales  to  consumers. 
Prices  of  raws  and  refined  at  Hamburg  are  basis  for  exports. 

27.  The  refiners  make  lists  of  prices. 
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28.  Prices  at  Magdebuiig  were,  on  July  10: 

New  York  prices,  granulated,  $5  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.35  per  100  pounds. 

(^rystals,  $0,054  per  pound  retail;  no  price  for  wholesale. 

Granulated,  $0,049  per  pound  retail;  no  price  for  wholesale. 

Fine  powdered,  $0,044  per  pound  retail;  $0.0438  per  pound  wholesale. 

Ix)af,  $0,056  per  pound  retail;  $0.04(5 1  per  pound  wholesale. 

Lump,  $0,055  per  pound  retail;  $0.0441  per  pound  wholesale. 

Raw,  88°  test,  $0.0248  per  pound. 

July  8,  1911.     Raws,  88*"  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  lis.  8|d. =$0.0255  per  pound. 

There  is  always  a  market  in  Hamburg  for  the  world  trade. 

There  is  not  always  a  market  in  Magdeburg  for  the  local  trade. 

29.  Prices  at  Frankenthal  factory  on  June  26,  1911,  were:  Crystals,  $0,045  per 
pound,  loaf  sugar  $0.0467  per  pound,  against  $0.0445  per  pound  at  Madgebuig  on 
July  Ut. 

30.  Prices  at  Stettin  were  controlled  by  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg. 

31.  The  price  of  refined  at  Mafj:deburg,  Fr.:nkoiithal.  and  Stettin  fairly  represents 
the  refiners'  prices  for  all  (iermany. 

32.  No  intormation  of  production,  conpiimption.  export.^,  etc..  is  given  in  these 
reports. 

33.  The  Stettin  coilsuI  say»: 

"To  estimate  the  prices  for  grannlaled  sngar.  the  Oernuin  ti.x  of  $1.51  per  100  pounds 
and  the  cost  of  granulation  $0.5:58  per  100  poi'nds  nnist  be  lulded  to  price  of  raw  88® 
test  and  for  refined  sugar  $0,213  ner  100  jmunds  more  must  be  added. 

Cost  of  Bomirefining  granulatea  from  88*^  raws  is  $0,538  per  100  pounds. 

Cost  of  full  refining  granulated  from  88*  raws  is  $0,753  per  100  pounds. 

Great  Britain. 

ENdLAND. 

[Book  4,  p.  2,  Birmingham  June  30. 1011.] 

English  sugar  refinery  use  raw  beet  or  cane  sugar  and  do  not  guarantee  their  product 
as  either  beet  or  cane,  but  sell  simply  as  refined  granulated,  or  lump,  or  powdered 
sugar.    Just  now  refiners  are  using  raw  beet  sugar  as  cheaper  than  cane. 

The  refined  sugars  of  Messrs.  Henry  Tate  &  Sons  (Ltd. )  govern  the  wholesale  prices 
of  all  sugars  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.    WTien  this  firm  raises  or  lowers  their  prices  other  refiners  follow . 

The  lump  sugar  used  in  Birmingham  is  refined  in  London  and  the  granulated  in 
Liverpool.  There  is  no  charge  for  freight  from  London  on  cubes,  but  there  is  a  freight 
of  $0,107  per  100  pounds  on  granulated  from  Liverpool. 

Tata's  standard  sugars  are  offered  tonday  to  Birmingham  purchasers  as  follows: 

No.  1  cubes,  per  100  pounds $4. 17 

Less  2 J  per  cent  at  London 104 

WTiolesale  cost 4. 066 

(Should  be  |4.18  net,  a^  Tate's  price  is  given  ehewhere  as  $4.18  net.) 
Cost  at  Birmingham.  ?1.0(U)  por  100  ])(jumls.     R<>tiil,  5  cents  per  pound. 
June  30,  1911,  at  New  York  lump  siiirar  \v:ih  quoted  at  5.80  cents  per  pound  subject 
to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent. 

Tate's  granulated  (fine),  per  100  pounds $3.  848 

Less  2 J  per  cent  at  Liverpool 096 

Plus  freight  to  Birminirhaui 3.  752 

Freight :.... 107 

Wholesale  per  100  pounds  at  Biruiin^zham  from  London _* 3.  859 

Retails  at  4.50  cents  per  pound.     (Sanio  standard — Liverpool — costs  $3.79.) 

Continental  lump  (standard  T.  T.  1).^,  \)er  100  pounds  at  Liverpool $3.  25 

Duty 399 

Per  100  pounds  net  cash 3.  649 

Freight  to  Birmingham 107 

Wholesale 3.756 
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Retails  in  cheap  shopB  to  poorer  claaees  at  4  cent^  per  pound. 

Continental  granulated  (Z.  R.),  per  100  pounds $2.78 

Duty 399 

Per  100  pounds  net  cash  at  Liverpool 3. 179 

Freight  to  Birmingham 107 

Cost  at  Birmingham 3.  276 

Retails  in  cheap  stores  to  poorer  classes  at  3.50  cents  per  pound. 
Pages  5  to  7  give  retail  methods  in  full. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  any  sugar  is  sold  at  retail  is  3  cents  per  pound,  for  a  soft 
brown  sugar  of  very  poor  quality. 

[Book  4,  p.  11.] 

Wholesale  prices  vary  each  normal  year  from  1 J  cents  to  If  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  generally  vary  (advance)  considerably  in  the  period  between  old  and  new^ 
crops.    (Same  as  in  the  United  States.    \V.) 

Tates  Cubes  No.  1  is  a  high  grade. 

Tates  Cubes  No.  2  is  a  lower  grade  of  lump  or  cube  sugar  and  sells  in  Binningham  at 
2.14  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  No.  1.  (Tates  No.  2  should  be  used  for  compariflon 
with  American  sugars.    W.) 

Tates  list  prices  are  subject  to  2^  per  cent  discount  and  plus  10.107  freight  to  Bir- 
mingham oh  granulated,  and  10.027  per  100  pounds  for  cartage.  Loudon  refiners  estab- 
lish depots,  and  make  no  change  for  deliveries  at  that  point.  Bradford  is  one  such, 
but  from  Liverpool  a  delivery  charge  is  made  of  $0,055  per  100  i>ounds  to  Bradford. 

London  and  Liverpool  wholesalers  have  advantage  of  freight  over  Binningham 
buyers. 

Duties. — Prior  to  1901  there  was  no  tax  or  duty  on  sugar,  but  from  1901  to  1908  there 
was  a  dutv  of  $0.90  per  100  pounds,  100°  test,  on  sugar  of  98°  test,  but  since  1908  the 
duty  has  been  $0,399  per  100  pounds. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

The  refiner  in  London  (June  30)  buys  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analysis  in  Hamburg 

at  a  free  on  board  price  of  1 1  s $2. 378 

Transportation  charges  to  London 214 

2.592 
Duty  dn  88°  analysi? !  338 

Cost  to  London  refiner 2. 930 

London  list  price  for  standard  granulated,  net 3. 69 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined 760 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined  at  New  York  on  June  30, 1911 920 

lBooIc  4,  pp.  13  to  15.] 

Gives  fluctuations  of  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  1885  to  1910  to 
which  the  London  and  Liverpool  refiners  must  add  $0,219  per  106  pound?  lor  freight 
and  chaiiges. 

To  th&se  prices  the  Birmingham  consul  says  $0,437  per  100  pounds  should  be  added 

to  bring  the  prices  to  those  of  the  refined  granulated  and  also  the  duty  of  $0,399  per 

100  pounds. 

For  exemple* 

[Book  4,  p.  21,  Binningham,  July  17, 1911.] 

The  speculatrve  beet  market  shows  considerable  activity,  enormous  commitments 
having  been  entered  into.  Fabricants  buying  back  at  higher  prices  than  they  sold 
it  for  18  significant. 

Wholesalers  sell  to  retailers  at  $0,107  per  100  pounds  above  wholesale  price  of  granu- 
lated of  foreign  origin,  and  for  $0,053  per  100  pounds  more  for  English  and  one  month's 
credit  is  given. 

Where  the  grocer  (retailer)  can  buy  granulated  at  $3.50  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  he 
charges  the  customer  4  cents  per  pound.  When  his  costs  over  $4.80  he  charges  4.94 
cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Some  retail  dealers  whose  specialty  is  tea  give  sugar  away  to  encourage  trade. 
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[Book  4,  p.  22,  Bradford,  June  30,  1911.] 

MesBrs.  Henry  &  Sons  (Ltd.)  price  list,  London,  June  29,  1911,  names  67  towns 
(depots)  in  England,  4  in  Wales,  4  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ireland  at  which  their  cube 
su^rs  will  be  delivered  without  chaise. 

They  name  17  depota  in  England,  5  in  Wales,  7  in  Isle  of  Man,  1  in  Scotland,  where  all 
grades  of  their  sugars  will  be  delivered  free  of  freight  and  charges. 

Rates  of  freight,  mostlv  at  $0,107  per  100  pounds,  are  given  for  nearly  every  point 
outside  of  depots  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

They  auote  prices  of  cubes  as  far  forward  as  August  and  Septemb'er  delivery.  Aug- 
ust IJd.  nigher  than  prompt,  or  $3.27  per  100  pounds,  and  September  l^d.  lower  than 
prompt,  or  $3.27  per  100  pounds. 

Their  list  prices  give  many  grades  of  hard  and  soft  refined  sugar,  although  not  as 
many  of  the  latter  as  American  refiners  make.  Their  selling  terms  are  cash  in  London 
or  Liverpool  within  14  daj^s  less  2^  per  cent  discount. 

If  not  paid  in  14  days,  interest  is  added  from  date  of  invoice  to  date  of  payment, 
and  the  2}  per  cent  discount  will  be  forfeited  unless  payment  is  made  within  21  days. 

Tate's  pnces  June  29  were: 

At  I^ndon  and  all  depots  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  cubes  No.  1, 
hundredweight  cases,  $4.18  net  per  100  pounds;  cubes  No.  2.  hundredweight  cases, 
$3.98  per  100  pounds;  fine  granulated,  $3.77  net  per  100  pounds;  and  standard  granu- 
lated, $3.69  net. 

AH  their  cubes  are  made  at  their  London  refinery  and  all  crystals  and  softs  at  their 
Liverpool  refinery.  Granulated  is  made  at  both  refineries,  and  prices  are  the  same 
for  fine  granulated  and  l}d.  less  at  Liverpool  for  standard  granulated. 

[Book  4,  p.  22,  Bradford,  June  30.] 

Foreign  granulated  wholesales  at  $3.40  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  4  cents 
to  5  cents  per  pound. 

English  cubes,  wholesale,  $4.09  to  $4.20  per  100  pounds.  Foreign  cubes,  wholesale, 
$3.97  per  100  pounds. 

All  cubes  retail  at  4}  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  sugar  consumed  m  Bradford  is  foreign  granulated.  Retail 
demand  is  for  1,  2,  and  7  pound  quantities,  weighed  out  and  wrapped  ready  to  deliver 
to  customers. 

[Book  4,  p.  26,  Bristol.  Aug.  1, 1911.] 

The  port  of  Bristol  being  without  sugar  refineries,  draws  its  supplies  from  Germany, 
Russia,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  through  Bristol  a  lai^  district  around  is 
supplied. 

Crystallized  raw  sugars  from  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  St.  Lucia,  Demerara, 
Peru,  and  Mexico  are  all  sold  under  the  trade  term  of  "Demeraras.'^ 

All  these  pay  duties  on  their  polarization.  Some  pay  the  highest  duty  of  $0,399 
per  100  pounds.  These  sugars  come  to  Bristol  by  way  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
paying  freight  from  there.  The  wholesale  price  for  Demeraras  is  $3.36  to  $3.90  per 
100  pounds  plus  freight  (not  stated). 

Refined  cubes  are  largely  purchased  from  Tate,  London,  and  present  prices  (Aug.  1) 
are  $4.45  ($4.34  net)  to'$4.72  per  100  pounds.  Freight  paid  to  Bristol.  Cubes  from 
the  Continent  vary  in  price  from  $3.47  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  and 

§lus  duty,  $0,399  per  100  pounds,  say,  $3.80  f.  o.  D.  plus  freight,  etc.,  $0,214,  and  plus 
uty,  $0,399,  and  which  equals  $4,413  per  100  pounds,  cost  of  continental  cubes  at 
Bristol. 
"First  marks''  granulated  from  the  Continent  have  chief  sale  at  cost  of  $3.15  to  $3.36 

Ssr  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  plus  duty  $0. 399  equals  $3.55  to  $3.76  per  100  pounds  cost  at 
ristol. 

Finer  qualities  of  English  granulated  cost  $4.50  ($4.39  net)  to  $4.67  ($4.55  net)  per 
100  pounds  freight  and  duty  paid. 

As  to  retail  prices  all  towns,  large  or  small,  have  associations  of  grocers  and  retail 
prices  are  fixea  from  time  to  time,  grocers  undertaking  not  to  sell  below  the  minimum 
prices  fixed.  Sometimes  somebody  cuts  prices.  One  large  company  may  have  500  to 
600  shops  in  various  towns  and  some  one  cuts  and  all  the  others  follow. 

Retail  prices  in  shop  of  high  rent  and  delivery  wagons  sell  No.  2  cubes  at  4  cents  to 
6  cents  per  pound.  No.  2  granulated  at  4  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  Demeraras 
at  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

English  refiners  pack  in  cartons  but  grocers  prefer  to  sell  by  the  pound  so  as  not  to 
make  it  a  proprietary  article.  There  is  a  duty  on  imports  of  $0. 399  per  100  pounds 
maximum . 
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Ruesian  granulated  has  a  small  bounty  about  $0.  214  per  100  pounds,  and  did  not 
join  the  Brussels  convention  for  abolishing  sugar  bounties  and,  in  consequence,  their 
exports  to  England  are  restricted  to  a  certain  quantity,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
exceed . 

Wholesale  prices  for  past  years  have  varied  only  because  of  short  crops  and  from 
atmospheric  conditions.  This  year  there  has  been  a  great  time  of  dryness  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  the  best  plants  have  suffered  so  much  that  tlie  market  has  bounded 
up  44  cents  to  65  cents  per  100 pounds  on  refined  in  this  country.  And,  then,  laet  year 
there  was  a  great  speculation  in  continental  su^s  by  one  man  who  worked  the  market 
up  several  shillings,  and  when  he  had  made  his  pile  and  got  out  holders  had  to  realize 
and  down  came  the  market  here  and  great  was  the  loss  to  many  holders. 

Note  the  fine  position  of  the  United  States  during  that  1910  speculation  when  prices 
soared  in  Europe  and  our  supplies  wore  had  at  54  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the 
European  parity  simply  because  our  free  and  partially  free  from  duty  supplies  were 
withm  77,000  tons  of  our  entire  requirements.  Uad  we  been  as  short  of  local  supplies 
last  year  as  we  were  this  year  prices  in  the  United  States  would  have  soared  with 
Europe. 

These  occurrences  in  Europe  point  the  way  for  the  United  States  to  be  independent 
of  their  short  crops  and  speculative  prices  by  promoting  our  domestic  cane  and  beet 
industries  to  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  our  yearly  requirements.  Whenever 
these  supplies  become  larger  than  our  requirements,  a  competition  among  the  free  of 
duty  and  the  partially  free  of  duty  sugar  will  become  a  feature  of  the  sugar  business 
of  the  United  States,  through  which  competition  our  consumers  will  benefit. 

As  a  sugar  expert  I  see  that  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  sugar  situation  here  lies  in  the 
direction  of  increased  domestic  production. 

Russia's  production  exceeds  her  conaumption  and  limited  exports  and,  as  a  result, 
consumers  there  are  entirely  independent  of  short  crops  and  high  prices  elsewhere. 

L'^ook  4,  p.  32.] 

Retailers  in  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  change  their  prices  with  every  variation  in 
the  wholesale  prices,  but  frequently  hold  prices  down  to  the  wholesale  cost  for  a  time. 
(New  York  granulated,  $5;  New  York  cubes,  $5.25.) 

[Rook  i,  p.  33,  Stoke  on  Trent,  June  30,  1911.] 

Population,  235,000  people.  Burselm,  Tate's,  wholesale,  standard  granulated,  $3.79 
per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Fine  granulated,  wholesale,  $3.80  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per 
pound .  Lump  (cubes),  $4.02  to  $4.2^  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Liverpool  packs  granulated  in  4  and  7  pound  ba^s. 

Other  manufacturers:  Standard  granulated,  $3.67  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  4.Q5 
cents  per  pound  retail;  fine  granulated,  $3.80  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5.06  cents 
per  pound  retail;  Demerara  crystals,  $3.90  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5.06  cents 
per  pound  retail. 

Margin  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  is  very  small. 

Wholesale  prices  here  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  freight  to  Liverpool  refinery 
prices  and  to  Hamburg  f.  o.  b.  prices. 

Freight  from  Liverpool  refiners,  except  Tate,  is  $0,116  per  100  pounds  by  canal  and 
$0,135  by  rail.  Tate  s  freii^ht  charge  and  depot  charge  is  $0,053  per  100  pounds  from 
Liverpool. 

(continental  sugar  is  bought  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  merchants  who  buy 
f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  and  a  freight  charge  of  $2.21  per  100  pounds  from  Hamburg  to  Liver- 
pool; to  Stoke  and  delivery  to  store  of  buyer  is  included  in  price.  (Must  include  duty 
also  of  $0,309  per  100  pounds  and  seems  too  high  then.    W .) 

[Book  4,  p.  39.  Iliiddersfield,  Jime  29.] 

Population,  107,825  people;  principal  city  for  manufacture  of  woolens  and  worsted 
or  men^s  wear. 

Prices  for  nugar  arc  3  per  cent  lower  than  London,  11  per  cent  lower  for  coal,  2 
per  cent  lower  for  meat,  10  per  cent  lower  for  rent,  as  well  as  lower  for  all  other 
commodities. 
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Prices. 


June  :m,  1911. 


Wholesale 

(per  100 

pounds). 


Lump $4. 20 

Tate's  cubes  No.  2 3. 98 

Standard  granulated 3. 6C 


Retail  (per 
pound). 


Centi. 

5.0 
5.0 
4.20 


[Book  4,  pp.  42  and  43.) 

Gives  prices  for  1886  to  1911  by  five-year  periods,  running  from  4  to  6  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

No  local  charges  or  conditions  affecting  sugar. 

(Boole  4,  p.  45,  Leeds,  July  1, 1911.] 

Tate's  cubes  No.  1,  $4.23  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  retail,  5  centa  per  pound; 
Tate's  cubes  No.  2,  $4.12  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound; 
German  granulated,  $3.58  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  retail,  4  cents  per  pound. 

One  family  paid  yesterday  5}  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and  for  lump  sugar 
5.80  cents  per  pound. 

Another  American  &unily  bought  yesterday  cane  granulated  at  4  cents  per  pound 
and  lump  at  5  cents  per  pound . 

The  consul  says  a  retail  dealer  gave  me  best  granulated  lump  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Manchester  merchants  keep  large  stocks  in  store  here  at  the  canal  and  deliver  to 
stores. 

The  strike  at  Hull  advanced  prices,  $0.16  per  100  pounds  to  some  dealers. 

(Book  4,  p.  48,  gives  prices  for  five  years.) 

[Book  4,  p.  50,  Liverpool,  June  30, 1911.] 

1.  Raw  88°  analysis,  $2.67,  with  3  cents  per  pound  per  degree  above  and  below. 

2.  Refiners  refine  these  su^rs  in  bond  and  pay  on  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  terms  basis  88^. 

3.  Cost  of  freight  to  quay  in  Liverpool  15  cents  per  112  pounds  in  bond,  including 
2}  per  cent  discount.  • 

4.  Cane  raw  is  sold  on  96°  polarization,  and  often  'Uelquel"  valuation  $2.92  ex 
quay  less  2^  per  cent. 

5.  Real  raw  sugar  is  retailed  in  Liverpool  at  $0,045  per  pound  refined,  wholesale. 

6.  American  fine  pure  cane  granulated  of  Franklin  quality  $3.52  per  100  pounds, 
less  2A  per  cent  ex  store  Liverpool,  $3.44  net. 

7.  A.  Z.  R.  (Austrian)  star  fine  granulated  similar  to  above  American  but  reputed 
by  local  trade  to  be  rather  better  in  quality  and  certainly  preferred  in  Liverpool, 
$3.52  less  2i  per  cent;  $3.44  net  per  100  pound.*^. 

8.  "Meyer  cai^tor"  similar  to  A.  Z.  R.  rather  finer  grain  is  $3.62  less  2 J  per  cent; 
$3.54  net  per  100  pounds. 

9.  Above  prices  are  for  sugars  in  store  but  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  country  buy 
and  sell  chiefly  on  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  terms-prices  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds), 
discount  two  months  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  casn  against  bill  of  lading,  ship  lost 
or  not  lost  and  pavment  against  bill  of  lading  before  the  goods  arrive. 

10.  June  20.  prices  for  A.  Z.  R.  and  R.  P.  N.  fine,  $3,295  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  and  for 
Meyer  castor  $3,265  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

11.  First  marks  granulated  stated  by  the  local  trade  to  be  not  quite  as  good  quality 
as  American  standard  granulated  is  $3.16  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  These  sujjars  landed  in 
Liverpool  66  cents  per  hundredweight  over  the  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  price,  including 
duty  and  2^  per  cent  discount. 

12.  June  29,  1911,  the  published  prices  of  sugar  manufactured  in  Liverpool  and 
sold  to  shop  dealers  who  in  turn  sell  retail  to  customers. 

Tates  standard  granulated,  3.75  cents;  first  quality  cubes,  4.18  cents. 
June  29,  1911,  New  York  standard  granulated,  5  cents;  New  York  standard  cubes, 
5.25  cents. 

13.  Fairrie  &  Co.,  granulated  A,  3.76  cents;  cubes,  4.02  cents. 
Retail  in  Liverpool  June  30,  1911. 

14.  Granulated,  pure  cane  per  pound,  4  cent^;  granulated  (Dutch),  4  cent*;  loaf 
sugar,  double  refined,  4J  cents. 
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15.  Retail  sometimes  sells  at  cost  and  even  below  for  a  ''draw."    Near-by  suburban 
towns  increase  prices  one-half  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  over  wholesale. 
f  16.  Retailers  sell  in  paper  bags,  including  weight  of  bag.    Export  duty.     No 
bounties — ^bect. 

17.  Sugar  which  has  passed  a  refining  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  and  on  which 
proper  import  duties  have  been  paid,  upon  being  exported  or  deposited  in  any  bonded 
warehouse  for  use  as  ship  stores  or  removal  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  drawback  equal  to 
the  duty  on  sugar  is  of  the  like  polarization. 

(United  States  refiners  tried  hard  to  get  similar  terms  on  exported  sugar.) 

18.  English  duties. 

19.  Retail  prices  in  Liverpool  at  five-year  intervals  from  1886  to  1906,  on  page  55 
of  book  4. 

[Book  4,  p.  56,  London,  July  1. 1911.] 

20.  The  request  made  of  consuls  by  Mr.  Knox  for  specified  information 

21.  All  the  mdes  and  prices  of  raws  and  refined  sold  in  London,  some  60  kinds,  are 
quoted  at  wholesale  and  20  quoted  at  retail.  Wholesale  terms  less  2)  per  cent,  14  days; 
len  1  per  cent,  28  days;  net,  28  days. 

[Book  4,  p.  58.] 

22.  Cubes  at  wholesale  TDutch),  $3.89  to  13.95  per  100  pounds. 

23.  Cubes  at  wholesale  (German  or  Austrian),  $3.78  to  $3.84. 

24.  Cubes  at  wholesale  (English  fine  to  finest,  but  not  Tates  No.  1),  $4.02  to  $4.07 
per  100  pounds  net. 

25.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (German  medium),  $3.36  to  $3.42  per  100  pounds. 

26.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (German  fine),  $3.58  to  $3.79. 

27.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Lyles  medium),  $3.48  to  $3.56. 

28.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Lyles  fine),  $3.70  to  $3.78. 

29.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Tates  standard),  $3.69. 

30.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Tates  fine),  $3.77. per  100  pounds. 

Sales  at  wholesale  are  in  quantities  of  three  112-poimd  bags  or  in  five  cases  of  112 
pounds  each.    For  the  less  amount  12  cents  per  112  pounds  is  added. 
Retail  prices  in  London : 

31.  Granulated,  4  cents  per  pound;  CTanulated  (finest),  5  centfl  per  pound. 

32.  Loaf  (good),  5  cents  per  pound;  Tates  No.  1  best.  5  cents  to  6  tents  per  pound; 
Tates  No.  2,  4J  cents  to  5  centa  per  pound;  after-tea  cubes,  5  cent«  per  ]30und;  spark- 
ling lump,  5  c'enta  per  pound. 

[Book  4,  p.  60.] 

Retailers  sell  as  they  please. 

[Book4,  p.  61.] 

Some  make  "special  line"  of  sugar  without  profit,  sold  at  retail  in  paper  bags,  1,  6. 
d  7  pounds,  put  up  in  advance.    Very  unusual  to  weigh  out  sugar  in  presence  oi 


and 
customer. 


[Book  4,  p.  62.J 


No  bounty  paid  on  home-grown  sugar,  but  one  is  being  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  view  of  efforts  to  produce  beet  sugar  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

[Book  4,  p.  63,  July  18, 1911.] 

London  wholesale  prices  at  five-year  intervals,  1886  to  1906: 


1886 


IS91 


Granulated  (per  100  pounds):  i 

British I  $4.17    i  $4.00 

German 3.45  3.66 

Hetail  (per  pound):  1 

Loaf '  .05*  .06 

Finest  castor I  .06*  .06 

Loaf,  first  double 1 .05 


!      1896 

1 

1901 

1 

W.07 

2.88 

1 

.04} 
'         .04( 
,          -044 

1 

$3.85 
2.33 

.05 
.06 
.0(4 

1906 


$4.13 
2.94 

.0&-.06 
.06 


[Book  4,  pp.  64  to  66.] 

Lowest  prices  from  1886  to  1910,  inclusive,  were  in  1887,  when  Tate's  cubes  or  Le- 
baudy  loaves  reached  $3.17  per  100  pounds,  and  in  1910,  $3.75  to  $5.13  per  100  pounds. 
Beet  root  88"*  lowest  was  in  1902. 
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[Book  4,  p.  65.} 

Duties  into  United  Kingdom  were  abolished  on  May  1,  1874,  and  not  reimposed 
until  April  19,  1901,  when  the  rate  varied  from  $0.43  to  $0.90  per  100  pounds  as  to 
polarization. 

On  May  18, 1908,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  $0,178  to  $0.40  per  100  pounds,  according 
to  degrees  of  polanzation. 

[Book  4,  p.  66.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  retail  prices  of  sugar  since  the  duty  of  1901,  and  since 
the  present  rate  has  applied,  have  not  been  affected  by  such  impost. 

[Book  4,  p.  67.] 

Retail  prices  have  not  varied  in  25  years  more  than  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound  in 
normal  years  of  normal  European  crops. 

[Book  4,  p.  68,  Manchester,  July  4, 1911.] 

Tate's  cubes  No.  1,  $4.17  per  100  pounds  net;  No.  2,  $3.98  per  100  pounds  net;  granu- 
lated, $3.75  per  100  pounds  net. 

Retail  prices  in  different  stores  were  found  to  vary  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  for 
ordinary  granulated.  Sold  at  very  small  profit  and  sometimes  at  a  loss.  Some  large 
grocery  stores  with  many  local  branches  sell  as  low  as  2  cents  per  pound  to  their  regu- 
UkT  customers,  but  with  the  proviso  that  they  take  other  groceries  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasing.   The  sugar  serves  as  a  bonus  to  the  purchaser. 

No  special  conditions  affecting  prices  except  labor  disputes,  which  affect  supplies 
and  unsettle  the  market  both  for  present  needs  and  future  delivery,  raising  prices. 

Manchester  fluctuations  depend  entirely  upon  the  London  and  Liverpool  market 
quotations. 

New  York  granulated,  5.00;  New  York  cubes,  5.25. 

[Book  4,  p.  72,  Newcastle  on  Type,  July  1, 1911.] 

Fine  granulated  sugar  brought  from  Hamburg  at  $2.99  to  $3.11  per  100  pounds 
f.  o.  b.;  freight  is  $1.08  per  100  pounds;  duty,  $0,399;  together  $4.47  to  $4.59  per  100 
pounds,  and  is  retailed  at  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Ordinary  granulated  retails  at  4 
to  4J  cents  per  pound. 

July  15, 1911,  Tate's  cubes  No.  1,  $4.29  net  per  100  pounds.  Retail  price  not  given. 
No.  2  cubes,  $4.19  net  per  100  pounda,  and  retail  price  not  given.  Fine  granulated, 
$3.98  net  per  100  pounds.  No  retail  price  given.  Standard  granulated,  $3.92  per 
100  pounds  net.    Retail  price  probably  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  4,  p.  76,  Nottingham,  July  1, 1911. H 

English  tubes,  $4.14  per  100  pounds  wholesale:  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  English 
granulated,  $3.70  per  100  pounds  net  wholesale  price,  and  retail,  4)  cents  per  pound. 
Foreign  granulated,  $3.50  per  100  pounds  net  wholesale  price,  and  4  cents  per  pound 
retail  price. 

[Book  4,  p.  77,  Plymouth,  July  2, 1911.]| 

Plymouth  imports  about  10,750  tons  refined  per  year  of  two  kinds,  cubes  and  granu- 
lated. 

Foreign  cubes,  112-pound  boxes,  wholesale,  $3.82  per  100  pounds,  retail  4  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  Foreign  granulated,  224-pound  bags,  $3.32  per  100  pounds  wholesale; 
retail,  4  to  4}  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  4,  p.  78,  Sheffield,  July:  1, 1911.] 

First  marks  German  granulated,  wholesale,  $3.44  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  Uj  5  cents 
per  pound.  Castor  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.57  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4  to  5  cents  per 
pound.  Lump  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.89  to  $4.16  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4i  to  5§ 
cents  per  pound  retail. 

The  stone  (14  pounds)  and  its  subdivision,  one-fourth  stone,  one-half  stone,  and  the 
poimd,  are  the  units  of  measurement  at  retail. 

No  local  charges  affecting  prices. 

[Book  4,  p.  82.] 
Prices  at  five-year  intervals  at  Sheffield  show  small  variations  from  year  to  year. 
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[Book  4,  p.  87,  SoatbamptOD,  Jane  30, 1911  (a  depot).] 

Tate's  cubes  No.  1,  $4.18  net  per  100  pounds;  retail,  b^  cents  per  pound.  Tate's 
fine  granulated,  $3.84  net  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  Lyle's  fine 
granulated,  $3.91  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail.  Lyle% 
castor  (wholesale),  $3.96  net  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  8  cents  per  pound.  Tate's 
icing  sugar,  $4.12  net  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  9  cents  per  pound.  Bright  demeraras, 
$3.57  net  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  per  pound . 

[Book  4,  p.  88.] 

Prices  at  five-year  intervals,  January  1  of  each  year  (per  100  pounds) : 

Jan.  1,  1890 $4.00-f4.34 

Jan.  1,  1895 2.36-  3.45 

Jan.  1,  1900 2.42-  3.42 

[Book  4,  p.  89,  Hull,  June  30, 1911.] 

WTiolesale  price  foreign  granulated,  $3.47  to  $3.63  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3}  to  4 
cents  per  pound.  WTioIesale  price  foreign  cubes,  $3.91  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  to  6 
cents  per  pound.    Tate's  No.  1  cubes,  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  quoted  are  slightly  above  the  usual  prices,  probably  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  Cuban  crop. 

Ix)ndon  wholesale  and  retail  prices  control  the  market. 

Ireland. 

[Book  4,  p.  92,  Belfast,  July  31, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.65;  New  York  cubes,  $5.90. 

Raw  sugar  (Demerara?)  costs  $3.92  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port.  Importer 
sells  to  retailer  at  $4.30  and  retailers  sell  at  5.14  cents  per  pound. 

Imported  refined  granulated,  $3.69  wholesale;  retail  4  cents  per  pound.  Importers 
to  retailers,  $3.71  per  100  pounds;  retail  4  cents  per  pound.  Retail  rates  uniform 
throughout  the  city.  Import  duty  is  $0.40  per  100  pounds.  Harbor  dues,  16  cents 
per  ton  ($0,071  per  100  jwunds).    No  other  local  taxes.    No  former  years  obtainable. 

[Book  4.  p.  93,  Cork,  July  3, 1911.] 

Austrian  refined  supplied  from  London  is  mostly  used  here. 

Price,  wholesale,  cubes  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4i  cents  per  pound.  Price, 
wholesale,  granulated,  $3.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  {)ound. 

Prices  include  iinjwrt  duty  of  $0.0399  per  100  pounds  and  freight  from  London 
3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  cubes. 

Crystals  and  granulated  sell  in  224-pound  bags;  cubes  in  cases  of  112  pounds  each. 

Retailed  in  paper  bags  at  uniform  prices. 

Over  80  per  cent  is  crystal  grain ;  10  per  cent  is  granulated ;  H  per  cent  is  cube  or 
loaf  sugar. 

[Book  4,  p.  9(3.  Dublin,  July  3, 1911.] 

J.  K.  cubes,  $3.91  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  Gran- 
ulated, $3.66  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  Tate's  cubes 
No.  2,  $3.95  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4.05  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Stone  (14  pounds)  is  basis  of  sales  at  retail. 

Castor  sugars  (like  Austrian  fine  granulated)  in  7-pound  linen  bags. 

WTioIesale  and  retail  prices  in  some  cases  are  about  the  same. 

As  a  rule  the  wholesale  price  affects  the  retail  price  but  little,  the  trade  being  pecu- 
liar, and  sugar  used  as  an  advertisement. 

SCOTLAND. 
[Book  4,  p.  101.  Dunfennliiif.  June  30. 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  5.00;  New  York  cubes,  5.25. 

Refined  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.47  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  Gov- 
ernment duty,  $0,399  per  100  pounds  on  refined.  In  1901  refined  was  $3.58  per  100 
pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  In  1901  raw  sugar  was  $2.80  per  100 
pounds  wholesale,  and  retail  3.47  cents  per  pound.  Duty  in  1901  was  $0.90  per  100 
pounds,  included  in  above  prices.  In  1906  refined  was  $3.42  per  100  pounds,  whole- 
'>le,  retail,  4.05  cents  ])er  pound.     In  1906,  raw  sugar  was  $3.03  per  100  pounds  whole- 
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sale;  retail,  3.47  cents  per  pound.  Duty  $0.90  per  100  pounds,  included  in  price. 
Difference  between  raw  and  refined,  11K)1,  78  cents  per  100  pounds;  in  1906,  39  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

[Book  4,  p.  103.  Dundee,  July  3, 1911.] 

Tate's  jyranulated,  $3.71  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.13  cents  per  pound. 
Tate*sNo.  1  loaf,  $4.02  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  4.57  cents  per  pound  retail.  Tate's 
fine  granulated,  $3.99  per  100  pounds  whlesale;  retail,  4.57  cents  per  pound.  Con- 
tinental granulated,  $3.40  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  3 J  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Dutch  granulated,  $13.08  t)er  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Dutch 
loaf,  $3.82  per  100  pounas  wholesale;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound. 

At  one  time  a  considerable  retail  trade  was  done  in  7-pound  bags,  but  as  this  added 
somewhat  to  the  cost  and  the  retailers  were  obliged  to  sell  at  the  refiners'  prices,  the 
trade  in  this  class  has  almost  disappeared. 

No  local  or  other  charges  affecting  prices.    No  prices  for  past  years  obtainable. 

[Book  4,  p.  106,  Edinburgh,  June  30  and  September  14, 1911.] 

Tate's  cubes  for  five-year  periods  given. 

Wholesale  prices,  Dutch  cubes,  for  five-year  periods  given. 

Wliolesale  prices,  Dutch  granulated,  for  five-year  periods  given. 

Retail  prices  not  obtainable. 

Sugar  is  neither  manufactured  nor  refined  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Only  refined 
used. 

Wholesale,  granulated  sells  in  224-pound  bags;  cubes  in  112-pound  bags. 

Retailers  sell  by  the  poifnd  weigned  out,  except  a  few  7-pound  bags  by  Scotch 
refiners. 

June  30,  1911,  prices:  S.  &  T.  granulated,  $3.52  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4^ 
cents  per  pound  retail.  P.  P.  2  granulated,  $3.70  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5 
cents  per  pound  retail.  S.  &  T.  cubes,  $3.96  per  100  pounas  wholesale,  and  5  cents 
per  pound  retail. 

No  local  charges. 

[Book  4,  p.  112,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  13, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  5.15;  New  York  cubes,  5.40. 

British  cubes,  $4.28  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  5  to  5i  cents  per  pound.  For- 
eign cubes,  $4.09  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  5  to  5 J  cents  per  pound.  British 
granulated,  $3.84  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4i  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Foreign 
granulated,  $3.84  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4 J  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  several  stores,  such  as  Lipton's,  which  are  selling  some  classes  of  sugar  at 
3  cents  per  pound.  They  have  branches  in  practically  every  town  in  Great  Britain 
and  can  sell  at  low  prices  on  account  of  their  enormous  turnover. 

During  the  summer  season  in  coast  towns  higher  prices  are  charged  summer  residents. 

Sugar  is  refined  in  this  district  (but  no  particulars  given  W.). 

Large  quantities  sold  during  fruit  season  for  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  to  the  poorer 
classes. 

WALES. 

[Book  4,  p.  116,  Cardiff,  June  30,  1911.] 

No  raw  sugar  used. 

Z.  H.  German  granulated  and  "First  marks"  represent  the  classes  consumed. 

Cones  in  224-pound  bags,  and  occasionally  in  casks,  and  are  retailed  in  paper  bags 
by  weight,  bags  included  in  weight. 

Sugar  is  so  cheap  and  competition  so  great  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  profit  bringer 
to  the  retailer.  Tiie  standard  retail  price  for  granulated  is  4  cents  per  pound,  but  if  a 
buyer  takes  tea  at  30  cents  i)er  pound  he  is  given  sugar  at  2  cents  per  pound  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  "Z.H."      . 

In  the  coal  mining  district  buyers  use  large  crystals,  which  sell  at  5  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Tates  and  German  cubes  sell  at  retail  at  6  cents  per  pound  for  Xo.  1  and  5  cents  for 
No.  2.  German  granulated  "Z.  II."  and  'First  marks,"  $3.45  per  100  pounds  whole- 
sale, and  4  cents  perpound  retail.  German  cubes.  .$3.93  per  100  pounds  net  and  5  cents 
per  pound  retail.  Tates  cubes,  No.  1.  $4.30  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per 
pound  retail;  No.  2,  $4.12  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail. 
'First  marks"  granulated,  1880,  wholesale  $3.95  per  100  pounds,  retail  5  cents  per 
pound;  1891,  wholesale  $3.89,  and  retail  5  cents  per  j>ound;  1896,  wholesale  $3.12  and 
retail  4  cents  per  pound ;  1901,  wholesale  $2.64,  and  retail  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound ; 
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1906,  wholesale  $4.55,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1911,  wholesale  $3.40  per  100 
pounds  net,  and  retail  4  cents  per  pound. 

German  cubes,  1886,  wholesale  $4.50  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound; 
1891,  wholesale  $4.57,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1896,  wholesale  $3.33,  and  retail  4 
cents  per  pound;  1901,  wholesale  $3.19,  and  retail  4  cents  per  pound;  1906,  wholesale 
$3.73,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound;  1911,  wholesale  $3.93  per  100  pounds, 
and  retail  5  cents  per  pound. 

No.  1  English  cubes,  1886,  wholesale,  $5.10  per.  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per 
pound;  1891,  wholesale,  $5.05,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound;  1896,  wholesale,  $3.90, 
and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1901,  wholesale,  $3.58,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound; 
1906,  wholesale,  $3.93  per  100  ijounds,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1911,  wholesale, 
44.30  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound. 

1886  to  1901.  No  duty. 

1906.  Duty  $0. 89  per  100  pounds. 

1911.  Duty  $0,399  per  100  pounds. 

First  marks  granulated,  1911,  less  li  per  cent  for  cash. 

All  others  net  cash. 

New  York  granulatad,  $5;  New  York  cubes,  $5.25. 

[ Book  4,  p .  1 1 6,  Swansea,  July  5, 191 1 .] 

Wholesale  prices  governed  by  London. 

Raw  sugar,  $2.92  less  2i  per  cent,  or  $2.87  net  per  100  pounds.  Granulated  (foreign), 
$3.27  less  21  per  cent,  or  $3.19  net  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Lump 
(foreign),  $3.25  to  $3.37  less  2i  per  cent  or  $3.17  to  $3.29  nat  per  100  pounds;  retail, 
4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Demerara.  $3.20  to  $3.37  less  2^  per  cent  or  $3.12  to 
^.29  net  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 

SUHMARY^OF  ENOLAND,f IRELAND, fsCOTLAND,^ AND   WALES. 

1.  The  most  remarkable  and  notable  feature  of  the  consular  reports  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  English  refined  are  exactly  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadtli  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  except  in 
some  instances  where  a  small  charge  of  li  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  is  made  for  delivery. 

2.  This  results  from  the  London  and  Liverpool  refiners,  Tat«  &  Lyle,  establishing 
depots  or  warehouses  in  67  cities  of  England,  4  in  Wales,  4  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ire- 
land, where  they  keep  a  constant  supply,  and  deliver  from  these  depots  at  the  London 
prices  free  of  freight  or  chaises  for  all  I^ndon  manufacturers,  and  they  have  17  depots 
m  Enlgand,  5  in  Wales-,  7  m  the  Isle  of  Man,  1.  in  Scotland,  where  they  deliver  at 
Liverpool  prices  free  of  freight  or  chai^ges.  At  all  other  points  a  very  small  charge 
is  made  of  2  to  7  cents  per  IW)  pounds  for  delivery.  For  example,  Tate*8  No.  1  cubes 
were  delivered  in  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  four 
exceptions,  at  list  price  then  (June  29,  1911)  of  $4.18  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and 
were  retailed  everywhere  at  4 J  to  5 J  cents  per  pound. 

3.  The  refined  sugars  of  Henry  Tate  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  having  refineries  at  London  arid 
Liverpool,  govern  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  sugars  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether 
refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  \\Tien  this  firm 
raises  or  lowers  the  prices  other  refiners  follow. 

4.  Their  No.  1  cubes  are  called  a  proprietary  article  and  sell  at  20  cents  per  100 
pounds  above  their  No.  2  cubes,  which  compare  with  cubes  of  other  countries.  Price 
June  29  for  No.  2  cubes,  $3.98  per  100  pounds.  Their  fine  granulated  on  the  same 
date  was  $3.77  per  100  pounds,  and  standard  granulated,  $3.69  per  100  pounds,  all 
net  cash. 

5.  Lyle's  sugars  are  scarcely  mentioned  by  the  consuls  and  few  quotations  given. 
Continental  refined  is  largely  used,  and  sells  at  lower  prices  than  the  English,  but 

within  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  for  the  best  grades  at  wholesale  and  generally  at 
the  same  price  for  retail  for  granulated,  except  the  lowest  grades,  which  sell  down  to 
3  cents  per  pound  sometimes. 

7.  The  English  refiners  use  raw  beet  or  cane  sugar*,  as  is  cheapest,  and  do  not  guar- 
antee their  product,  but  sell  simply  as  refined  granulated,  or  lumps,  or  powdered .  Just 
now  (July  1,  19 11)  they  are  using  raw  beet  sugar  as  cheaper  than  cane. 

8.  June  30:  The  refiner  in  London  buys  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analysis  (94°  test)  in 
Hamburg  at  a — 
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Per  100  pounds. 

Free-on-board  price  of $2. 37S 

Freight  and  chaiges  to  London 214 

2.  592 
Duty  on  88°  analysis  (94®  pol.) 33& 

Raws  cost  London  refiner 2.  930 

Refiners'  list  price  standard  granulated,  net 3.  69 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined 760 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined  in  New  York 920 

Birmingham  consul  says  $0,437  per  100  pounds  must  be  added  to  cost  of  raws  to 
bring  the  prices  up  to  those  of  refined. 

9.  Wholesalers  sell  to  retailers  at  $0,107  per  100  pounds  advance  on  granulated  of 
foreign  origin  and  $0,053  per  100  pounds  advance  on  English,  and  one  month's  credit. 

10.  When  the  retailer  can  buy  granulated  at  $3.50  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  he  charges 
4  cents  per  pound.  Allien  his  cost  is  over  $4.80  he  charges  5  cents  per  pound.  Some 
retail  dealers  whose  specialty  is  tea  give  away  sugar  m  Birmingnam  to  encourage 
trade. 

11.  Tate  &  Sons  name  prices  June  29  for  delivery  in  August  and  September;  August. 
3.27  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  and  September,  3.27  cents  per  100  pounds  lower  than 
June  29  pnces. 

12.  Their  list  prices  give  many  grades  of  hard  and  soft  refined  though  not  as  many  as 
American  refiners.    Their  selling  terms  are  cash  in  London  or  Liverpool  within  14 


London  and  Liverpool. 

13.  At  Bradford  75  per  rent  of  all  sugar  consumed'is  foreign  granulated. 

14.  The  porl  of  Bristol  draws  its  supplies  from  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Holland ^ 
and  Belgium,  and  through  Bristol  a  lai^ge  district  is  supplied.  Crystallized  raw  sugar 
comes  here  by  way  of  London  from  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  St.  Lucia,  Demerara^ 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  all  are  sold  under  the  trade  term  of  "Demeraras." 

15.  All  towns,  large  or  small,  have  associations  of  grocers  who  fix  retail  prices  from 
time  to  time,  grocers  undertaking  not  to  sell  under  the  minimum  price  fixed.  Some- 
times somebody  cuts  prices. 

One  large  company  (like  Lip  tons)  with  500  or  600  shops  in  various  towns,  when  one 
of  them  cuts  others  follow.  One  consul  says  Lipton  will  sell  sugar  at  2  cents  per 
pound  to  a  buyer  of  tea  at  30  cents  per  pouud. 

16.  Duty  on  foreign  refined  sugar  is  $0,399  per  100  pounds,  100°  test. 

17.  Russia  gives  a  small  bounty,  about  $0,214  per  100  pounds,  and  did  not  Join  the 
Brussels  convention  for  abolishing  sugar  bounties,  and  hence  their  exports  to  EngWd 
are  restricted  to  a  certain  quantity. 

18.  The  Bristol  consul  says  wholesale  prices  ior  past  years  have  varied  only  because 
of  short  crops  from  atmospheric  conditions.  This  year  there  has  been  a  great  spell  of 
dryness  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  prices  have  bounded  up.  Last  year  there 
was  a  great  speculative  movement  in  contmental  sugars  by  one  man  who  worked  the 
market  up  several  shillings,  and  when  he  had  made  his  pile  and  got  out,  holders  had 
to  realize,  and  down  came  the  market  and  ^reat  was  the  loss  of  many  holdera. 

19.  The  Huddersfield  consul  says  that  this  is  the  principal  center  of  woolen  manu- 
facture and  prices  of  sugar  are  3  per  cent  lower  than  Ix)ndon.  Coal  is  11  per  cent 
lower,  meat  2  per  cent  lower,  and  rents  10  per  cent  lower. 

20.  At  Leeds  the  Manchester  merchants  keep  large  stocks  of  foreign  refined.  The 
strike  at  Hull  advanced  prices. 

21.  Refiners  refine  in  bond.  Freight  from  Hamburg  to  quay  in  Liverpool  is  15  cents 
per  lOOpounds,  including  2i  per  cent  discount  on  f.  o.  b.  price  Hamburg. 

22.  The  wholesale  trade  buy  and  sell  chiefly  on  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  terms  per  hundred- 
weight discount  2  months  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  cash  against  bill  of  lading,  ship 
lost  or  not  lost,  and  payment  against  bill  of  lading  before  the  goods  arrive. 

23.  Drawback  on  export  equal  to  duty  paid  on  sugar  of  like  polarization.  (United 
States  refiners  tried  hard  to  get  this  on  their  exports.) 

24.  A  bounty  on  home-grown  sugar  is  being  considered  by  Government. 

25.  Duties  were  abolished  May  1,  1874,  and  not  reimposed  until  April,  1901,  when 
rate  was  $0.43  to  $0.90  per  100  pounds  as  to  polarization.  May  18,  1908.  duties  were 
reduced  to  present  basis.     Retail  prices  were  not  affected  by  change  of  duties. 

26.  Glasgow  sells  lai^e  quantities  of  sugar  during  the  fruit  season. 
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27.  In  the  coal-mining  districts  of  Cardiff,  Scotland   buyers  use  large  crystals  at  5 
cents  per  pound.     (Probably  because  they  can  portion  it  out  in  lumps  to  the  family.) 
This  is  about  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  consuls'  reports. 


ENGLAND. 


Date. 

Place. 

Cubes 
No.  1 
net. 

whole- 
sale, 

per  100 

pounds. 

Cube? 
No.  1 
ret:all, 
cents 
per 
pound. 

Cubes 
No.  2  net, 

whole- 
sale^per 

pounds. 

Cubes 

.  No.  2, 

retail, 

cents 

per 

pound. 

Fine 
granu- 
lated 
net, 
whole- 
ame^x^r 

pounds. 
13.77 

Fine 
granu- 
lated, 
rotail, 
cents 

per 
pound. 

Stand- 
ard 

granu- 
lated 
net, 

whole- 
sale, 
iier 
100 

pounds. 

Stand- 
ard 
granu- 
lated, 
retail, 
cents 

pound. 

June  29 

London: 
Tates 

14.18 

S3. 98 

13.09 
3.75 

3.79 
3.285 

3.79 
3.60 

Lyles 

30 

Birmingham  ^ 
Tates 

4. 18             U 

3.98 
3.75 

3.98 
3.97 

4.45 
4.41 

4.02 

*k 

• 

4-5 

Low  grade 

4 

Jl 

5 
5 

5 

29 

Bradford: 
Tates 

4.18    1     4i-5i 

3.77 

4-5 

Foreign 

4-5 

Aug.    1 

Bristol: 
Tates 

4.70 

6 

4.39-4.55 

5 

Continental 

3.55^ 
3.76 

3.80 
3.67 

4 

June  30 

Burselm     (Stoke     on 
Trent): 
Tates 

1 

1 

4.23    i          6 

1 

13.80 
3.80 

5 
5 

44 

Others 

4 

29 

Hudderslleld: 
Tutes 

1 

4.20              5 

3.98 

5 

Others 

3.66 

4.2 

July     1 

Leeds: 
Tales 

4. 18-  i          5 

4.12 

5 

Cjerinan .... 

4.23 

3.58 

3.75 
3.70 
3.44 
3.44 

4 

June  30 

liiverpool: 
Tates 

4.18 

4i 

4 

Farrie&Co 

4.02 

4i 

4 

Franklin  Am 

4 

A.  Z.  R.  Austrian 

4 

Civstor  2 

1 

3.54 

3.77 
3. 70-3. 78 

4 

5 
4i 

July     1 

I/ondon: 
Tates 

4.18 
4.07 

5-6 
5 

3.98 
4.02 

3.89-3.96 
4.02-4.07 

3.98 
3.98 
4.10 

5 
5 

5 
5 

(•) 

3.69 

3.48- 

3.56 

4 

levies 

4 

• 
Dutch.  .          

4 

1 
15 

1 

German- Austrian 

Manchester:  Tates 

Newcasile:  Tates 

do 

Nottiii;»ham: 

Not  tates 

4.18 
4.18 
4.29 

4.14 

h 

5 

3.5^3.79 

3.75 
3.77 
3.08 

4i 

(») 

3.3&- 
3.42 

3.69 
3.92 

3.70 
3.50 

4 
3,4,2 

4^ 

Foreipn 

2 

Plj-nioutli: 

Tates  

4.18 

Foreign 



3.82 
3.89 

4-0 

4i 

^3.32 

4-4i 

1 

SbeHield,  Kngland: 
Tales 

4. 16           5-5i 

" 

First  marks,  Ger- 
man  

3.44 
(•) 

4-5 

June  30 

Southampton: 

Tates  No.  1 

Lyle's               .  .   . 

1 

4.18               ^ 

3. 84 
3. 91 
3. 9G 

• 

t 

" 

(•) 

Tjvle's  castor 

1 

30 

Hull: 

Tates  No.  1 

ForeiEn 

4.18    j          5 
1 



1          3.91 

4 

r  3.47- 
\  3.63 

,}  '»-• 

1 

»  Liver|«>ol,  $:i.G7  i>er  100  poiuids;  freight,  $0.12  per  100  pounds.    Total,  $3.79  jter  100  pounds. 

'  Castor  like  A.  Z.  R.,  but  fmer. 

» Irregular. 

*  Not  given. 

«•  Imports  direct. 

«  Freight  from  Liverpool. 

\V= Wholesale  in  dollars  per  100  pounds.    11= Retail  in  cents  i>er  pound. 
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IRELAND. 


Date. 


Place. 


July     3 


Belfast:  Tates 

Importers'  cost,  foreign . 
Importers  sell  retailers. 

foreicn 

Cork,  freight  5\  cents: 

Tates 

Foreign,  Austrian. 
Dublin: 

Tates 

J.K 


Cules 

No.  1 

net, 

whole- 
sale, 

per  100 

povmds. 


I  $4.21 


1 
Fine 

Cubes 

Cubes 

Cubes 

granu- 

No. 1 

No.  2  net, 

No.  2, 

lated     1 

retail, 

whole- 

letaU, 

net, 

cents 

sale,  per 

cents 

whole- 

per 

100 

per 

sale,  per 

pound. 

pounds. 

pound. 

100 
pounds. 

Fine 
granu- 
lated, 
retail, 
cents 

per 
pound. 


Stand- 
ard 
granu- 
lated 
net, 
whole- 
sale, 
per 
100 
pounds. 


Stand- 
ard 
granu- 
lated, 
retail, 
cents 
per 
poimd. 


13 


4.23^ 


$4.00 


/  4-  ^^  \ 
1  0.21     1/ 


'    $3.H9 
3.71 


(«) 


44 


3.95  j      4-4i 
3.91  1      4-4J 


, 3.50 

1                1 

1 

4 

3.66 

4-4* 

SCOTLAND. 


June  30 
July    3 


June  30 
July  13 


Dunfermline:  Foreign, 
Dundee: 

Tates 

C  o  n  t  i  n  e  ntal  in 
stock 

Dutch 

Edinburgh: 

S.«feT 

P.  P.  Q 

Glasgow: 

Tates 

Foreign *. 


$4.18 
4.02 


4J 


$3.91 


H 


$3.99 


4J 


4.28  I      5.5^ 


3.82 
3.96 


4 

5 


I 


4.09 


5.5i 


$3.47 

3.71 

3.40 
3.68 

3.52 
3.70 

3.84 
3.84 


0.405 

H 

4 

5 
5 

4i-^ 
4i-6 


WALES. 


June  30 


July     5 


Cardiff: 

Tates 

1 
1 

$4.30  * 

1 

1 

1 

$4. 12 
3.93 

5  

German 

r>  .., 

Z.    il.    and 
Marks 

first 

1 

•  •••-•..I. 

I 

1 

S3. 45 

4 

Swansea: 

Tates 

I 
4.18 

r 
^1- 

1 
1 

Foreign 

4^5  ! i 

'3.  i9 

i 

1 

1 

»  Freight. 
Imports  here  from  Hamburg. 


'  Duty  plus  harbor  dues. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


(Book  5,  p.  109,  Barba'los,  July  13, 1911.] 


Crop  available  for  export,  240,000  t-ons  per  year;  ex}«orted  39,899  tons  in  1910. 

This  is  a  sugar-proilucing  countrv. 

Export  prices  for  year  1911  for  dark  miisrovado8,  $1.70  to  $1.85  per  100  pounds,  and 
average  $1.77  per  100  pounds,  and  rotiiils  at  2^  cents  per  j.ound. 

Centrifugals,  lighter  color  and  dr^^er,  export  jTices  $1.85  to  $2.05  per  100  pounds, 
average  $2  }er  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  3  cents  per  i  ound. 

Dark  cr\'8tal8;  export  ]  rices,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  averajje  $2.29  j)er  100  pounds,  and  re- 
tails at  34  cents  y  er  pound. 

Retailers  j  ay  10  to  15  cents  j  er  100  ] rounds  above  export  );rice8. 

A  grocery  muscovado  c(X)led  in  oscillation  icentrifu.U"ai«)  sells  at  $2.50  per  100  pounds 
wholesale,  and  3  to  3 J  cents  j.er  };ound  retail. 

A  small  and  so-called  white  ( rystal  is  made  and  sells  at  wholesale  at  $4  per  100  pounds 
and  retails  at  5  centa  per  pound. 

Prices  are  uniform  at  Bridgetown. 

All  refined  is  imj  orted  from  the  United  States,  c<;sting  retailers  5  cents  per  ])ouud, 
and  retailing  at  6  cents  per  ]>ound  to  customers. 

Customs  duty  48  cents  per  100  pounds.     Xo  tuxes  and  no  bounties. 
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[Book  5,  p.  110.] 

Muscovados  export  prices  1905, 115.50  to  $3.10  per  100  pounds;  1906,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
1907,  $1.40  to  $1.65;  1908,  $1.70  to  $2.30;  1909,  $1.70  to  $1.80;  1910,  $2.15  to  $2.46,  all 
per  100  pounds. 

Export  prices:  Centrifugals  (dark  crystals),  1905,  $2.10  to  $3.50;  1906,  $1.85  to  $1.M; 
1907,  $2  to  $2.30;  1908,  $2.25  to  $2.80;  '1909,  $2.28;  1910,  $2.80  to  $2,90. 

Export  prices:  Centrifugals,  1909.  $1 .80  to  $1.90,  and  1910,  $2.50  per  100  pounds. 

Centrifugals  produced  during  only  last  three  years. 

July  13:  New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $6.40. 

[Book  5,  p.  Ill,  Bermuda,  July  7, 1911.] 

Hamilton  produces  no  sugar. 

United  States  fine  granulated,  wholesale,  in  100-pound  bags  or  barrels,  $3.92  per 
100  pounds,  plus  duty  10  per  cent  (39  cent8)=$4.31 .    Retails  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

European  in  224-pouna  bags  $3.70  per  100  pounds,  plus  duty  10  per  cent  (37  cents) 
""$4 .07 .    Retails  at  5  cents  per  pound . 

Barbados  centrifugals,  muscovados  in  barrels,  $3.05  per  100  pounds. 

Customs  duties  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  including  package. 

No  local  tax  or  bounties. 

[Book  5,  p.  112,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  17, 1911.] 

Jamaica  exports  19,960  tons  in  1910. 

American  granulated  in  barrels,  wholesale,  $4.62  per  100  pounds,  duty  paid  (duty 
48  cents  per  100  pounds). 

'  Jamaica  made  white  vacuum  pan  in  barrels,  4)  cents  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  yellow  vacuum  pan  in  bags,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  good  muscovado  in  bags,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  common  muscovado  in  bags,  2^  cents  per  pound. 
New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

[Book  5,  p.  114,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  July  12, 1911.] 

Imported  granulated,  wholesale,  $5.35  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cubes,  wholesale,  $5. 84. per  100  pounds,  and  retail  8  cents  per  pound. 

Duties,  48  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  sold  in  bags  with  cnarge  of  12  cents  for  bag. 

Sugar  sold  in  barrels  with  clmrge,  24  cents  per  barrel. 

Sugar  industry  improving  in  last  two  years. 

[Book  6,  p.  118,  Nassau,  N.  P.,  July  12, 1911.] 

Refined,  wholesale,  6i  to  6|  cents  par  pound;  retail,  7  cents  per  pound. 
Unrefined  (beet,  granulated),  5^  to  5J  cents  per  pound;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 
All  merchants  jealous  of  each  other  and  refuse  information. 

[Book  5,  p.  117,  Turks  Island,  July  14, 1911.] 

Larger  grocers  or  dealers  buy  direct  from  dealer  or  plantation  in  Jamaica  and  St. 
Domingo  in  lots  of  5  to  10  bags  or  barrels.  (Barrels  from  Jamaica,  bags  from  San 
Domingo.) 

Home  aealers  sell  to  small  grocers  at  slight  advance  on  cost  here.  Original  cost  ia  3 
to  3i  cents  per  pound.     Import  duty,  48  cents  per  100  pounds.    No  other  taxes. 

1910:  Imports,  115,607  pounds  brown;  55,441  pounds  refined. 

Refined  from  United  States  cost  2}  to  2|  cents  plus  duty  of  48  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  sells  at  6  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  brown  sugar. 

No  changes  in  prices  for  many  years. 

[Book  5,  p.  119,  Caracas,  W.  T.,  Oct.  10, 1911.] 

Sugar  comeH  mostly  from  Venezuela. 

Wholesale,  $3  to  $3.20  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3J  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Refined  comes  from  United  States  largely  and  price  has  risen  lately.  Wholesale  ha* 
been  $6  to  $7  per  100 pounds;  retail,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

1891.  Refined,  wholesale,  $5  to  $7  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

1896.  Refined,  wholesale,  $5.20  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  cents  per 
pound. 

1901 .  Refined,  wholesale,  $5  to  $6  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 
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1906.  Refined,  wholesale,  $5  to  $6  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 
New  York,  gtanulated,  $6.80;  New  York,  cubes,  $7. 

Approximate  prices:  Consul  does  not  give  duty,  but  probably  48  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

[Book  5,  Trinidad,  Nov.  1, 1011.] 

Exports,  46,247  tons  in  1910. 

Consumption  is  local  production  mostly  and  consists  of  three  grades. 

White  crystals,  wholesale,  at  $5  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound.  Yellow 
crystals,  wholesale,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  JBrown  crystals, 
wholesale,  |3  to  |3.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Retailers  sell  by 
pound  or  pennyworth. 

(xranulated  and  cubes,  imported  from  America,  and  retail  at  8  and  9  cents  per  pound, 
giying  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  profit. 

Cubes,  wholesale,  $7  per  100  pounds;  retail,  9  cents  per  pound. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $6  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8  cents  per  pound. 

No  bounties  or  taxes  on  consumption. 

A  small  emigration  tax,  so-called,  on  sugar  exported. 

Average  price  last  10  years,  4  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

1910.  Production,  51,950  tons;  exports,  46,248  tons;  (to  United  Kingdom,  22,600 
tons;  Canada,  19,155  tons;  and  United  States,  1,200  tons). 

Importations,  400  tons. 

[Book  5,  p.  90,  Georgetown,  Guiana,  Sept.  16, 1911.] 

Sugar  made  here  is  vacuum-pan  **  Demeiara  crystals"  (raw  centrifugals). 

All  sold  on  96**  test  basis.  Wholesale:  Dark,  13.60  to  $4  per  100  pounds;  yellow, 
$4.60  to  $4.70  per  100  pounds; 

Small  amount  of  granulated  imported  for  higher  classes,  and  which  retails  at  6  cents 
per  pound. 

Yellow  crystals  retail  at  5  to  5}  cents  per  pound;  dark  crystals  retail  at  4  to  4}  cents 
per  pound. 

Higher  prices  now  than  for  a  number  of  years,  owing  to  shortage  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

No  taxes,  charges,  or  bounties  to  affect  prices. 

British  West  Indies — Summary. 


Date. 


Place. 


Jal7  13 
7 

17 
12 
12 


Wholesale, 
cut  loaf 
(per  100 
pounds). 


Barbados 

Hamilton,  Bermuda... 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 
Nassau,  N.  P 


S5.84 
6. 50-^.75 


19  I  Turks  Island. 


Retail,  cut  t  J^^^J^ 
loaf  (cents  .  e™^\*^ 


8 


$5.00 

M.31 

M.07 

5.36 

5.25^.76 

843-3.60 


RetaU, 

granulated 

(cents  per 

poana). 


6 
5 
.5 
6 
6 

e 

4 


>  United  States. 
« British. 


a  Price  doubtful. 
*  Jamaica. 


Customs  duties  stated  as  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  Bermuda,  48  cent«  per  100  pounds 
at  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  Turks  Island,  and  presumably  at  Nassau. 

Barbados  produces  Muscovados,  and  during  last  three  years  has  produced  centrifu- 
gals. 

Jamaica  produces  white  vacuum-pan  sugar  and  Muscovados,  and  industry  is 
improving.  Their  home-made  sugars  sell  retail  at  2^  to  4  J  cents  per  pound,  as  to  qual- 
ity, and  for  export  in  1910  at  $2.15  to  $2.45  per  100  pounds  for  Muscovados  and  $2.80 
to  $2.90  for  centrifugals. 

INDIA. 
[Book  5,  p.  92,  Calcutta,  Aug.  17, 1911.) 

New  York  granulated,  $5.75;  New  York  cubes,  $6. 

First  white,  $3.76  per  1()0  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.02  t-o  4.43  centfl.  Granulated, 
$3.56  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  3.87  to  4.21  cents.  Java  white,  $3.30  per  100 
pounds  wholesale;  retail,  3.65  to  4.02  cents.  * 

Market  reports  interesting. 

18869— No.  46—12 6 
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[Book  5,  p.  94.] 

Review  of  Trade  of  India,  1910-11,  page  95. 
Imports  al>out  740,000  tons  per  annum  (read  97  to  p.  101). 

The  crop  in  all  India  is  probably  about  2,900,000  tons,  to  which  palm  sugar  must 
be  added. 

India  ffupply  of  foreign  cane  and  beet  sugar. 


Cask  suoab: 

From  Mauritius 

From  China 

From  Java 

From  Straits  Settlements , 
From  other  countries 

Total 

BsKT  sugar: 

From  Austria-Hungary. . 

From  Germany 

From  Belgium 

From  France 

From  other  countries 

Total 

Total  sugar 


190»-10 

1910-11 

Hundredtceiffkt. 

2,435,560 

1                22,095 

7,815,015 

3,113 

1,114 

Hundredweioht, 

2.«23,9S3 

129,363 

8,758,715 

962 

1,164 

10,276,897 

11.814,187 

1 

782, 7rJ 

51,538 

1,474 

306 

23,006 

714,OS3 

8,206 

1,139 

444 

1,076 

859,187 

734,968 

11,136,084 

12,539,146 

India  is  the  laigest  single  producer  of  cane  sugar  in  the  world,  her  share  being  34 
per  cent. 
(Read  statement,  pp.  94  to  101.) 

[Book  5,  p.  102,  Madras,  India,  Aug.  16,  1911.] 

Wholesale,  first  quality  white  crystals,  $3.87  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per 
pound.  Wholesale,  second  quality  granulated,  $4.09  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5^ 
cents  per  pound. 

I'age  103  explains  inconsistency  in  prices. 

Refined  sugar  used  here  is  produced  in  India  and  also  imported  from  Ja\'a  and 
Kurope. 

Indian  granulated,  wholesale,  $2.90  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Java  granulated,  wholesale,  $3.18  per  100  pounds;  3}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

1886-1901  prices  on  page  104. 

The  use  of  raw  sugar  (jaggery)  is  limited  entirely  to  native  classes. 

Wliolesalers  pay  $1 .95  per  hundredweight  for  jaggery  and  sell  to  retailers  at  $2.27  per 
hundredweight  and  it  retails  at  2.56  cents  per  pound.* 

No  native  bounties  in  Madras,  but  there  are  octroi  (local)  taxes  on  sugar  sent  into 
Hyderabad  State  of  $1.42}  per  500  pounds,  and  into  Bangalero  District  of  $0.15  per  500 
pounds. 

Customs  duties  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

[Book  5,  p.  105,  Rangoon  and  Burma,  Aug.  28, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $6.05;  New  York  cubes,  $6.30. 

Reftned  sugar  to-day  wholesale : 

Java  superior  white  crystallized  $3.22  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  retail  3.88  cents 
per  pound. 

Raw  sugar  is  not  imported  into  Burma.  A  small  amount  of  lump  sugar  from  Great 
Britain  is  used,  only  by  Europeans. 

English  loaf  sugar  retails  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

(India  calls  Java  su|5ar  (white  crystals)  renned  sugar,  but  Java  has  no  sugar  refineries 
such  as  are  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.) 
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Summary  of  India. 


1911. 
Ang.  17 
16 


28 


Calcutta 

Itodras 

Indian  brands. 

Java  brands... 
Rangoon 


Wholesale 
cut  loaf 
(per  100 

pounds). 


13.76 

3.87 


Retail  cut 
loaf  (cents 
per  pound) 


4.02 


6.00 


1.10.00 


Wholesale 

granulated 

(per  100 

pounds). 


$3.55 
4.09 
2.90 
3.18 

«3.22 


Retail 

granulated 

(cents  per . 

pound). 


3.87-4.21 

I* 

3.30 
3.88 


1  English,  used  by  Europeans. 


2  Java. 


India  is  the  largest  single  producer  of  sugar  (cane  sugar)  in  the  world,  her  share 
being  34  per  cent  of  entire  production  and  probably  reaches  2,900,000  tons,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  palm-sugar  production. 

India  imports  foreign  sugars  to  extent  of  about  740,000  tons  per  annum  from  Java 
and  Europe,  mostly  refined. 

The  use  of  raw  sugar  (jaggery)  is  limited  to  native  classes.  This  gradfe  wholesales 
at  $1.73  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  2.03  cents  per  pound. 

Customs  duties  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No  local  taxes  but  a  small  tax  on  sugar  sent  into  certain  States  of  India. 

No  bounties  paid. 

NoTK. — ^Java  white  sugars  are  called  refined  in  India. 


AUSTKALIA. 


(Book  5,  p.  79,  Melbourne,  Sept.  2, 1911.] 


Grocery  Association  of  Victoria  fixes  the  retail  prices  of  sugar,  adding  about  7)  per 
cent  to  the  wholesale. 

[Book  5,  p.  5.] 

Crystals  (granulated),  $5.13  per  100  pounds  (grade  mostly  used);  6  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Australia  taxes,  customs  duties,  cane,  $1.30  per  100  pounds;  beet,  $2.17  per  100 
pounds;  excise  duty,  ffO.  866  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  5,  p.  S2.] 

Bounty  to  growers  of  cane  of  10  per  cent  of  quantity  grown  by  white  labor,  $1.96  per 

ton. 

[Book  5,  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  Sept.  22, 1911.] 

Local  charges,  excise  tax,  $19.46  per  ton,  $0,866  per  100  pounds;  freightfrom  Sydney, 
$1.94  per  ton,  $0. 086  per  100  pounds. 

Bounty  to  local  growers,  $1.46  per  ton  of  cane  giving  10  per  cent  of  sugar  produced 
solely  by  white  labor.    Bounty  rises  and  falls  from  10  per  cent. 

1909-10  production,  147,470  tons;  the  proportion  produced  by  black  labor  was  less 
than  10^  per  cent. 

Wholesale  granulated,  $5.10  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale, 
cubes,  $6.15  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8  cents  per  pound. 

(Other  grades  and  prices  on  page  85,  book  5.) 

[Book  5,  p.  79,  Sydney,  Sept.  26,  1911.) 

A  strike  in  the  sugar  mills  has  just  been  settled  by  substantial  concessions  to  the  men « 

Sugar  industry  is  confined  to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 

1910,  Queensland  had  128,178  acres  under  cane  cultivation;  New  South  Wales  had 
5,903  acres  under  cane  cultivation. 

Queensland  crop,  1,163,494  tons  cane;  New  South  Wales  crop,  131,081  tons  cane. 

Im|)ort0,  2,159  tons  from  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Fiji. 

Australia  gives  a  bounty  of  $1.46  per  ton  of  cane  of  10  per  cent  quantity  grown  by 
white  labor,  provide  the  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  oi  employment  of  such  labor 
are  fair  and  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

Excise  tax,  97  cents  per  hundredweight,  $0,866  per  100  pounds. 

Amount  paid  in  sugar  bounties  and  expenses  therewitn  in  1909-10  was  $1,981,806. 
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Bounty  is  11.46  per  ton,  $0,651  per  100  pounds. 
Australian  sugar  production  is  controlled  by  one  great  company. 
The  Victorian  Wnolesale  Grocers  Association  regulates  retail  prices. 
Prices  now  at  Sydney: 


Boxes. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 


Wholesale 
(per  100 
iwiinds). 


$5.31 
5.10 
5.00 
4.60 


Retail 
(perpoond). 


CetUM. 


H 


Melbourne  retails  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

Summary. 


Date. 


Place. 


Wholesale, 
per  100 

jpoundsof 
cut  loaf. 


Retail,  per 


Wholesale, 
perlOO 


granulated 


Sept.  9  I  Melbourne.. 
22  Newcastle. 
26     Sydney 


Centt. 


S6.15 


8 


RetaU,  per 

pound  of 

granulated. 


15.13 
5.10 
5.10 


OtnU. 


6 
6 


The  Grocers  Association  of  Victoria  fixes  retail  prices,  adding  about  7}  per  cent  to 
the  wholesale. 

Custom  duties,  $1.30  per  100  pounds  on  cane  sugar;  $2.17  per  100  pounds  on  beet 
su^;  excise  tax,  $0,866  per  100  pounds. 

Bounty  of  $1.46  per  ton  of  cane,  giving  10  per  cent  of  sugar  produced  solely  by  white 
labor.  Bounty  rises  or  falls  from  10  per  cent  as  to  outturn,  and  provided  the  rate  of 
wages  and  condition  of  employment  of  such  labor  are  fair  and  reasonable  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act. 

All  production  is  controlled  by  one  great.company  and  confined  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland. 

1909-10  production.  147,470  tons,  less  than  lOJ  per  cent  of  which  was  produced  by 
black  labor. 

Queensland  produced  1,163,494  tons  of  cane;  New  South  Wales  produced  1SI,081 
tons  of  cane. 

Imports  2,159  tons  from  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Fiji. 

September  26, 1911:  A  strike  at  the  sugar  mills  just  settled  by  concessions  to  the  men . 

BBrriSH   HONDURAS, 
[Book  5,  p.  86,  BeUse,  July  28, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  5.65;  New  York  cubes,  5.90. 

Produces  2,000,000  pounds  of  brown  sugar  annually,  with  one  manufacturer  of  refine<l 
granulated  of  fairly  good  quality  but  limited  production.    Now  shut  down. 
Imports  best  grade  of  granulated  and  cubes. 

Import  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  refined;  l^  cents  per  pound  on  raws. 
No  bounty. 


1885 

1890 

Cents. 
11 
15 

1805 

Cents. 
8 
10 

1000 

1906 

IdlO 

Imported  refined: 

Wholesale 

Cents. 
12 
16 

Cents. 
8 
0 

Cents. 
8 
0 

Cents. 

8 

Retail 

9 

November  1, 1911:  United  States  refined,  6}  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  8  cents 
per  pound  retail.  European  loaf,  10  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  11  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Large  advance  in  October. 
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CANADA. 
[Book  5,  p.  2,  Feraie,  British  Columbia,  July  6, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  New  York  cubes,  $5.35. 

No  records  previous  to  fire  of  August  1,  1908. 

No  raw  sugar  sold. 

Wholesale  cutloaf  in  50-pound  boxes,  $6.40;  barrels,  $6 per  100 pounds.    Granulated, 

100  pound  -bags,  $5. 70  per  100  pound  s  wholesale .    Retail ,  cutloaf,  12)  cents  per  pound ; 

2-pound  cartons,  25  cents.    Granulated,  10  cents  per  pound;  20-pound  bags,  6^  cents 

per  pound. 

[Book  5,  p.  5,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  July  17, 1911.] 

N o  raw  sugar  sold .  Refined  bought  at  Vancouver  refineries.  Wholesale,  granulated , 
in  100-pound  sacks,  $5.25  per  100  pounds.  Granulated,  in  20-pound  sacks,  $5.40 
per  100  pounds;  retail,  6^  cents  per  pound.     In  1896  prices  were  the  same. 

[Book  5,  p.  7,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  July  18, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

The  British  Columbia  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  built  in  1899,  controls  local  market. 
Owns  plantations  in  Fiji  Islands  for  raws.  Also  imports  raws  from  East  and  West 
Indies,  Java,  and  Australia.    Very  arbitrary  in  its  business  relations. 

Wholesale  cubes,  $6.85  per  100  pounds;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound,  25  pounds  for 
$2.  Granulated,  $5.35  for  100  pounds;  retail,  7  cents  per  pound,  18  pounds  for  $1 
to  $1.15.     Practically  no  price  cutting  at  retail. 

Vancouver  and  its  suburbs  spreads  over  a  large  area  and  the  suburban  retail  stores 
charge  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  the  down-town  stores.  In  1889,  before  the  refinery 
was  here,  granulated  was  sold  at  wholesale  at  $7.25  per  100  pounds.  Later  at  $12  per 
100  pounds,  and  retailing  at  6  to  9  pounds  for  $1.  1893-1911,  the  wholesale  rate  nas 
fluctuated  fiom.  $4.50  to  $6  per  100  pounds,  and  the  retail  from  5  to  7^  cents  per  po.und. 

[Book  5,  p.  13,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July  25, 1911.] 


Grade. 


Wholesalers 
to  rBtailers 

(per  100 
I  pounds). 


Refiners  to 

whotosalers 

(per  100 

pounds). 


Cutloaf.... 
Qranulated. 


S5.55 
5: 05 


S6.22 
4.96 


Retail,  cut  loaf,  8  to  10  cents  per  pound;  granulated,  5^  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesales  in  barrels,  boxes,  and  bags;  retails  in  barrels,  boxes,  bags,  and  paper 
packages,  assorted  quantities. 

Prices  governed  by  prices  reigning  in  the  New  York  market.  In  touch  by  wire. 
Twenty  cents  per  100  pounds  advance  within  5  days  past. 

Impossible  to  obtain  prices  for  last  25  years. 


[Book  5,  p.  14,  Sydney,  Nova  Sootia,  July  6, 1911.] 


Grade. 


Cutloaf.... 
Granulated. 


Ninety-five  per  cent  of  sales  are  standard  granulated. 


Year. 


!  Wiiolesale  I      Retail 
,    (per  100    I       (per 
>  pounds),   i    pound). 


I 


$5.30 
4.70 


1906 
1807 
1M6 
1909 
1910 


Wholesale 

(per  100 

pounds). 


14.64 
4.74 
5.14 
4.52 
5.32 


None. 
6 


Retail 

(per 

pound). 


CrrUi. 


6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
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It  is  believed  that  a  "sugar  guild,"  located  at  Montreal,  controls  territory  prices, 
etc.    (See  p.  15  in  book  5.) 

No  American  sugar  sold,  but  some  Scottish  sugars.  No  taxes  except  regular  Cana- 
dian duties  and  dumping  taxes. 

[Book  5,  p.  17,  Comwell,  Ontario,  July  5, 1911.] 

Granulated  (Redpath,  Montreal),  wholesale,  $4.75  per  100  pounds;  retail  5  cents  per 
pound,  18  pounds  for  II .  One  hundred-pound  bags,  $5.  Inferior  grade  of  granulated, 
made  in  Nova  Scotia  sells  at  $4.45  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  5,  p.  18,  Kingston,  Ontario,  July  S,  1911.] 

Only  granulated  sold. 

[Book  5,  p.  20.] 

Gives  Montreal  quotations  only  and  says  for  Kingston  add  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  deduct  5  per  cent,  say,  wholesale  $4.30  per  100  pounds  at  Montreal.  Add  5  cents 
equals  $4.35.  From  this  deduct  5  per  cent,  which  is  21  cents,  and  Kingston  granu- 
lated is  then  $4.14  to  wholesalers,  ^liolesalers  sell  retailers  at  $4.40,  and  retailers  sell 
at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Whenever  tlie  wholesale  price  is  below  an  even  Quotation  the  retailers  advance 
prices  to  the  even  figure.    Retailed  at  same  prices  at  all  stores. 

New  York  granulated,  $5.45;  New  York  cubes,  $5.70. 

[Book  5,  p.  21,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  July  27, 1911.] 

Only  one  wholesale  dealer  who  buys  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $5.15  per  100  pounds,  and  retail.  5^  cents  per  pound  regular. 
1901,  granulated,  wholesale,  $4.65  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 
1906,  granulated,  wholesale,  $4.35  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4^  cents  per  pound. 

I  [Book  5,  p.  22,  Orillia,  Ontario,  July  10, 1911.] 

No  wholesale  dealer  here.    Granulated  retails  at  5^  cents  per  pound. 
No  special  taxes  or  boUlities. 

[Book  5,  p.  23,  Ottewa.  Ontario,  July  12, 1911.] 

Granulated,  5  cents  per  |X)und  retail,  and  $4.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale.  Loaf, 
wholesale,  $7.50  per  100  pounds  and  8  cents  per  j^ound  retau. 

Gives  Montreal  prices  from  1900  to  1911  and  says  if  5  cents  per  100  pounds  is  added, 
it  represents  Ottawa  prices. 

[Book  5,  p.  25,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  July  13, 1911.] 

Granulated,  $4.91  to  $4.96  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  retail  6  cents  per  poimd, 
17  pounds  for  $1  and  100  pounds  for  $5.  iSugar  is  now  cheaper  than  ever  before  in 
past  years. 

[Book  5,  p.  26,  Samia,  Ontario,  July  8, 1911.] 

Two  kinds  of  refineries  in  Canada,  cane  and  beet,  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
Cane  sells  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  beet.  Cane  granulated,  whole- 
sale, $4.80  per  100  pounds.     Retails  18  pounds  for  $1,  either  cane  or  beet. 

Four  cane  refineries  in  (yanada,  two  at  Montreal,  one  at  Halifax,  and  one  in  Van- 
couver. Tliroe  beet  factories,  one  at  Wallaceburg,  one  at  Berlin,  both  under  same 
management,  and  one  at  Raymond,  Alberta.  Cane  refiners  im{)ort  raws  and  sell 
refined  onlv  to  wholesalers,  feeet  factories  sell  anyone.  Prices  in  Canada  are  stand- 
ard  and  fixed  at  Montreal  as  far  west  as  this  yunnt  and  farther.  Retailers  make  25 
to  50  cents  per  100  ix)unds.     Prices  here  and  in  Michigan  are  alike. 

For  last  five  years  prices  tallied  with  United  States  prices.  Inclosed  interesting 
letter  from  a  large  beet-sugar  refinery.     (See  p.  28,  book  4.) 

[Book  5,  p.  29,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  July  5, 1911.] 

Granulated,  cane,  wholesale,  $4.82  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  5.35  cents  per 
pound.  Granulated,  beet,  wholesale,  $4.62  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  5.15  cents 
per  pound.  Gives  IVIontreal  prices  1896  to  1911 .  Freight  from  Montreal  during  navi- 
gation, 34  cents  per  100  pounds.     All-rail,  42  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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[Book  5,  page  31,  Toronto,  Ontario,  July  11, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.80  per  100  pounds,  in  barrels,  and  $4.70  per  100  pounds 
in  sacks.    Retail,  6  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound,  18  to  20  pounds  for  $1. 

Laiige  stores  sell  cheapest,  5  to  5^  cents  per  pound;  smaller  stores  charge  5}  to  6 
cents,  and  some  at  5  cents  per  j>ouna. 

Loaf  sugar  retails  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesale  price  table,  1899  to  1901  (page  31)  and  given  herewith : 


1809. 
1900. 
1901. 
1908. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 


Per  100 
pounds. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

S4.55 

1906 

$4.26 

4.90 

1907 

4.56 

4.66 

1906 

4.86 

3.70 

1900 

4.65 

4.10 

1910 

5.35 

4.45 

191 1 

4  80 

5.05 

[Book  6,  page  33,  Sherbrooke,  Ontario,  July  10, 1911.] 

July  1,  New  York  granulated,  $5;  New  York  cubes,  $5.25. 
Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.65  and  retail  4.90  cents  per  pound. 
Refined,  per  bag  of  100  pounds: 


Grade  No.  1. 


WhokMale       Retail 
(per  100    I    (per  100 
pounds).      pounds),   i 


.( 


July  1— 
1911, 
1910. 
1909 
1906. 


$4.65 
5.20 
4.60 
4.85 


$4.90 
5.45 
4.85 
5.10 


Orado  No.  1. 


Whokaale       Retail 
(per  100        (per  100 
pounds).   ,  pounds). 


.luly  1— 

1907 $4.50 

1906 4.26 

1905 6.75 

1904 '  4.30 


$4.76 
4.60 
0.00 
4.66 


[Book  5,  p.  34,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Sept.  12. 1911.] 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  $7  per  hundredweight;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound.  Granu- 
lated, $6  per  hundredweight;  retail  7,  cents  per  pound.,  (In  bulk  or  bags  of  1  to  10 
pounds.) 

(Page  34  gives  prices  at  Montreal  1889  to  1911  by  months.) 

[Book  5,  p.  36,  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Aug.  11. 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $5  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound,  17 
pounds  for  $1. 

Wholesale  prices  generally  a  little  less  than  in  the  United  States  and  retail  prices 
about  the  same  as  the  United  States. 

(]onsumerB  generally  buy  |1  worth  at  a  time. 

(Book  5,  p.  37,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Aug.  12, 1011.] 

New  York,  granulated,  $5.75;  New  York  cubes,  $6. 

In  Montreal  there  are  two  cane-sugar  refineries,  the  Canada  Sugar  Refining  (Jo. 
(Ltd.),  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (Ltd.).  Capacity  of  each,  300  to  400 
tons  daily.  Their  raw  supplies  of  96°  test  centrifugals  and  Muscovados  come  mainly 
from  British  West  Indies. 

Product  is  sold  to  wholesalers  at  list  prices,  which  also  control  the  sales  of  whole- 
salerB. 

Refineries'  list  prices:  Granulated  in  bags,  $5.15  per  100  pounds,  $5.20  in  barrels; 
$5.20  in  20-pound  bags,  and  $5.25  in  barrels.  Retail  5^  to  6  cents  per  pound.  Lump 
loaf,  wholesale,  $5.85  in  100-pound  boxss;  $5.95  in  50-pound  boxes;  and  $6.25  in  25- 
pound  boxes.    Retails  at  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

(See  page  39  quoting  granulated  in  barrels.) 

No  local  charges  or  special  conditions  affecting  prices.  No  beet  factories  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  They  are  located  in  Ontario  and  the  west.  Beet  industry  is 
protected  by  the  tariff  and  by  bounties.    The  tariff  gives  the  beet  industry  free  entry 
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of  all  machinery  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  and  the  iron  for  con- 
atruction  of  factories.  The  beet  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  import  at  Uie  Britiah 
preferential  rate,  twice  the  amount  they  manufactiure;  that  is,  if  a  factory  turns  out 
1,000  tons  it  can  import  2,000  tons  of  the  same  sugar  from  other  countries  (?). 

[Book  5,  p.  41,  St.  Johns.  Quebec  July  S  19U.] 

Little  if  any  sugar  sold  at  wholesale  and  is  bought  from  wholesalers  of  Montreal. 
This  sugar  is  refined  in  Canada. 

The  retailers  pay  $4.75  per  100  pounds  for  beet  granulated  and  sell  it  at  5^  cents 
per  pound  in  10  to  20  pound  bags. 

Another  grade  of  granulated  but  darker,  commonly  called  Austrian  or  Russian  sugar 
is  largely  used.  Montreal  wholesalers  sell  this  to  retailers  at  $4.40  per  100  pounds  and 
it  retails  at  5  cent^  per  pound. 

A  third  variety,  imported  from  Barbados,  a  li^ht  brown  soft  sugar,  is  also  generally 
used.  This  is  bought  from  the  Montreal  wholesalers  at  $4.40  per  100  pounds  and  retails 
at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Present  prices  are  practically  the  same  as  the  last  ten  years;  1885-1890  prices  were 
2  to  3  cents  per  pouna  higher  and  at  times  the  best  grades  retailed  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  5.  p.  42,  Rlmouski,  Quebec,  July  20, 1911.] 

Storekeepers  purchase  in  small  quantities  from  wholesale  houses  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec  and  prices  there  are  practically  the  same  as  prices  here.  Up  to  15  years  ago 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  sugar  sold  here  was  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  yellow  refined,  the  balance 
being  granulated  and  raw  sugar  from  Barbados  in  barrels,  but  now  there  is  more  gran- 
ulate sold  than  an^  other  grade.  Raw  sugar  is  used  in  the  sprinf^time  to  adulterate 
maple  sugar,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  made  in  this  aistnct.  Some  fatmilies 
use  maple  sugar  the  year  round. 

Granulated,  at  wholesale  $4.60  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Gives  prices  from  1897  to  1911,  but  may  be  Montreal  or  Quebec  prices  (not  stated). 

Maple  Bugar,  10  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  5.  pp.  45  and  ¥S,  Quebec,  Aug.  5, 1911.]  ' 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $5.15  to  $5.25  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Lump,  wholesale,  $6.05  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6}  cents  per  pound.  Raw  (Barbados), 
$3  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail. 

The  refined  is  manufactured  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
raw  sugar  is  from  Barbados,  -Jamaica.    Retail  prices  regular. 

[Book  .'),  p.  47,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  July  8, 1911.] 

Raw  Muscovados,  $3.60  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4  to  4^  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Gut  loaf  (boxes),  $5.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6^  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Cut  loaf  (i  barrels),  $5.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6}  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Cut  loaf  (barrels),  $5.40  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6}  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated  (20-pound  bags),  $5.10  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5}  to  6  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Retail  prices  firmly  held. 

Extra  standard  granulated  used  almost  exclusively.  Delivered  at  Charlottetown 
during  November  of  each  year,  wholesales  per  100  pounds,  as  follows:  1886,  $6.13; 
1891,  $4.38;  1896,  $4.13;  1901,  $4.30;  1906,  $4.40.  Retails  at  1  cent  higher  for  10 
pounds  or  less,  and  for  10  pounds  or  over  one-half  cent  per  pound  higher. 

[Book  5,  p.  49,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.] 

Kinds  used  are  standard  granulated,  yellow  extra  ground,  ]M>wdered  and  loaf  and 
Barbados,  a  West  Indian  dark-brown  sugar.  The  principal  refiners  are  four  in  num- 
ber,  located  at  Halifax,  Wallaceburg  (Ontario^,  Raymona  (Alberta),  and  Vancouver. 
Halifax  and  Vancouver  handle  cane  sugar  exclusively.  Wallaceburg  and  Raymond, 
beet  and  cane  su^ar.  A  special  concession  is  allowed  the  W^allaceourg  factory  by 
Government  allowing  it  for  every  pound  of  ground  beets  used  in  its  factory  to  import 
2  pounds  of  foreign  material  free  of  charge  ordinarily  collected  under  the  revenue  act. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  larger  part  of  this  foreign  material  is  imported  from  Germany. 
This  tariff  is  the  only  thing  in  the  line  of  an  octroi  tax,  national  bounties,  etc.,  existent 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  department  circular. 
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(Book  5,  p.  60.] 

Granulated  is  the  chief  sugar  sold.  Wholesales  at  $5.25  to  $5.80  per  100  pounds 
in  bags  and  baziels,  respectively. 

Three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices. 

Loaf,  $6.35  in  100-pound  boxes  at  retail.  No  wholesale  prices  given .  No  past  prices 
obtainable. 

[Book  5,  p.  51,  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory,  Canada,  July  15, 1911.] 

I 

New  York  granulated,  $6.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

Granulated,  wholesale.  9}  cents  per  pound ;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound. 

No  variation  in  prices  by  different  dealers. 

No  bounties,  taxes,  or  other  charges  affecting  prices. 

IBook  5,  p.  52,  Hamilton,  Canada,  July  1, 1911.] 

Standard  granulated,  $4.70  per  100  x)ound8  wholesale;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Acadia  granulated,  $4.60  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retul,  17  pounds  for  |1. 
Quotations  here  are  based  on  refinery  list  prices  ruling  in  Montreal  on  the  first  of 
each  month.    Retal  prices  are  uniform,  and  reported  to  be  fixed  by  the  guild. 
Average  prices  of  granulated  are  as  follows: 


Wholesale. 


1891 1  $7.11  per  100  pounds. 

1896 $4.55  per  100  pounds. 

1901 $4.82  per  100  pounds. 

1908 1  $4.3Q  per  100  pounds. 

Seven  months  of  1911 {  $4.57  per  100  pounds. 


Retail. 


$1  for  18  pounds. 
$1  for  20  pounds. 
$1  for  18  poundii. 
$1  for  20  pounds. 
$1  for  17  pounds. 


(Book  5,  p.  54,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  July  11, 19U.} 
(Price  per  100  pounds.] 


Standard  granulated  (bags  or  barrels) . 

Lump  (loal) 

In  1906,  prices* 

Granulated 

Lumps 


Refiners' 

price,  less 

5  per  cent 

14  days. 


$4.70 
5.40 

4.20 
5.00 


Jobbers' 

frice,  less 
per  cent 
10  days. 


$4.80 
5.50 

4.30 
5.10 


Retail. 


$5.05 
5.76 

5.55 
5.35 


Great  regularity  with  all  dealers. 

Summary  of  prices^  July,  1911. 


British  Columbia 
Femie 

Victoria 

Vancouver... 

• 

Nova  Scotia: 

Halifax 

Sydney 

Ontario: 

Cornwall 

Kingston 

Niagara  Falls 
Orillla 


July 

6 

July 

17 

July 

18 

July 

25 

July 

6 

July 

5 

July 

3 

July 

27 

Julv 

10 

Cut  loaf. 


Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 


$6-$6.40. 


None. 

$6.85. 


$5.22-$5.55. 
$5.30 


None. 


None  used . 

None 

do.... 


Retail  (cents  per 
pound). 


12)  cents. 


None 

10  cents;  25 
pounas,  $2. 


8  to  10  cents. 
None 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Granulated. 


Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 


$5.70. 


$5.25-$5.40. 
$5.36 


$4.95  to  $5.05. 
$4.70 


K75. 


$4.40. 
,  $6.15. 
I  None. 


Retail  (cents  per 
pound). 


10  cents;    20 

pounds    at    6) 

cents. 
6i  cents. 
7    cents;    18 

pounds,  $1   to 

$1.15. 

5)  cents. 
6  cents. 

5)   cents;    18 
pounds  for  $1. 
5  cents. 
5h  cents. 
5i  cents. 
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Ontario-^Oontinued. 

Ottawa 

Owen  Sound 

Sarnia 


Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Toronto 


Sherbrooke. 


Windsor. . 
Fort  Erie. 


Summary  of  prices,  July,  1911 — Continued. 


Quebec: 

Montreal i 

St.  John 

Rimouski 

Quebec 

Prince  Edward  Is-  , 
land. 

Winnipeg 

Dawson 

namilton 

St.  John,  New  Bruns-, 
wick.  ' 

Moncton 

St.  Stephen 


July 
July 

July 

July 
July 

July 

Sept. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 


12 
13 


b 
11 


12 
11 


12 
5 

20 
5 


Cut  loaf. 


Granulated. 


Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 


$7..50. . 
None.. 

do. 

do. 


Not  given. 
10  '  None 


r..-. 

None. 


S5.85-16.25. 

None 

do.... 

•6.05 

•5.50 


July 
July 
July 
July 

July 
Aug. 


Retail  (cents  per 
pound). 


Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 


I 


Scents JI-SO 

None '  K91-f4.9«. 


Retail  (cents  per 
pound). 


None i  •4.65. 


lOcents I  %A 

None •5-*5.50. 


6  to  8  cents . . 

None 

do 

6}  cents 

6  to  6i  cents . 

64  to  6| cents.. 

None 

do 


14  I  •6.35 

15  None 

1    do 

11  ,  •5.40-*5.50 j  5J  cents. 

1  ■  •5.40 i  lOcents. 

30    None I  None... 


Scents. 

6  cents;    17 
pounds,  $1. 

18  pounds,  U. 

Do. 
5.35  cents. 
5.15  cents. 
5  to  6  cents:  18-20 
pounds,  •!. 

5  cents,  or  •4.90 
per  100  pounds. 

7  cents. 

6  cents;    1 7 
pounds,  •I. 


•5.15-^5.20 ,  5|  cents. 

•4.<5 Do. 

•4.60 6  cents. 

•5.15-^5.26 Do. 

•5.10 5ito6oent8. 

•5.25^.30 j  6  to  6i  cents. 

•9.50 1  lOcents. 

•4.70-f4.60 6  cents. 

•4.70-S4.80 5.05  cents. 


•5.15 5i  cents. 

•5.55 '  5.80cents. 


Supplementary  prices ,  Nov.  i,  1911. 


Place. 


Date. 


Granulated. 


Cut  loaf. 


Victoria '  Nov.    1 

'  Sept.    1 

Femie Nov.    1 

Moncton !...do 


Hamilton '...do 

(Acadia) I 

Samia Nov.    1 

Montreal '...do 

(Not  changed  since  j  July  31 
Sept.  s;  rrfmers'  Aug.  9 
prlccsgiven  Julvl.)      Aug.  24 

Aug.  29 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  5 
i  Sept.    8 

..ao 

Nov.    7 


Niagara  Falls: 
(Montreal) . 


Nov.    1 


.\cadia 

St.  Johns,  Quebec \  Nov.    1 

Winnipeg .do, 


O  wen  Sound do . 


Whole-  > 

sale 

(per  100 

pounds). 


16.55 


0. 15 
7.00 
6.05 

5.96 
5.91 
G.OO 
16.90 
5.20 
5.30 
5.40 
5.50 
5.W) 
5.70 
5. 9(1 
5.85 
5.90 

c.n 

6.01 

6.02 

(>.  40 

to 

6.35 

0.01 


Retail. 


I  Whole- 
sale 
,  (per  100 
pounds). 


Retail. 


•6.90      per 
pounds. 


100 


17.05 


8 cents  per  pound. 
6J  to  7  cents  per 
pound. 

15  pounds,  •I 

do 

14  pounds,  •I I 

6i«mt3  per  pound  1 


6.50 


Not  given. 


9  cents  per  pound. 


Re- 
flneis' 

list. 

New 
York 
(cents 

per 
pound). 


(») 


6.468 

6.125 
H.468 
0.468 

6.468 


8  to  12  cents 


6.468 
6.468 
5.537 
5.537 
5.831 
6,087 
6.125 
6.125 
6.468 


7  cents  per  pound; 
15j)ounds,  •!. 

7  cents  per  pound . 
do 


6.615 

6.468 


6.468 
6.468 


7  cents  per  pound; 
4  pounds,  25 
cents. 


(») 


I  L«»s.s  5  per  cent. 

'  Not  quoted. 

J  Compared  with  Julv  \\holesale  price  is  10  cents  higher;  retail,  1  cent  higher. 
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Supplementary  prices t  Nov.  i,  1911 — Continued. 


Granulated. 


Cut  loaf. 


Plaoe. 


Date. 


Whole- 
sale 
(per  100 
fx>unds). 


Retail. 


Sherbrooke. 

HaUfax 

St.  Stephen 


New  Brunswick. 
Comwell 


OrilUa... 
Windsor. 
Quebec.. 


Ottawa 

Vancouver. 


Kingston 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland  >. 


Not.    11     95.  So 


.do. 


.,  11.6.15 
:W.7.25 

..do i        6.05 

Aug.  30  5.66 

Nov.    1  fi.00 

..do »6.10 


16. 25      per      100 

pounds. 
7  cents  per  pound. 


Whole- 
sale 
(per  100 
pounds). 


S6.65 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.9a 
6.55 

6.00 

8.37 


14  pounds,  SI 

0.058 per  pound... 
6^  cents  per  pound . 
,  7  cents  per  pound; 
14i  poiuids,  $1. 

6}  cents  per  pound . 
7  cents  per  pound .  < 
6.63     cents     per  i 

pound. 
7  cents  per  pound .  I 
18  pounds,  II  .25... 

7  cents  per  pound .  i 
9  cents  per  pound .  j 


6.90 
6.60 


7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.55 


9.82 


Retail. 


I     Re- 
,  floers* 

1    list. 
New 
I  York 

(CQDtB 

per 
Ipound). 


10  cents  per  pound . , 


6.468 
C.468 


9  cents  per  pound. 

1 0  cents  per  pound : 
3  pounds,  25  I 
cents. 


8  cents  per  pound . 
9.03     cents     per 

pound. 
1 0  cents  per  pound . 
12i  cents  per 

pound. 


6.468 


6.468 
6.468 
0.468 

6.468 
6.468 


12  cents  per  pound . 


1  Less  I  per  cent. 


*  Separate  Government  from  Canada. 


A  mudi  condensed  summary. — (1)  Four  cane  refineries  divide  the  territory  and 
sell  only  through  wholeealerp,  whom  they  employ  as  agents,  giving  them  5  per  cent 
commission . 

^2^  Three  beet-sugar  factories  are  independent  and  sell  to  anyone. 

(3)  A  wholesale  grocers'  guild  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  and  a  maritime  association 
guild  at  Halifax  fix  prices  K>r  themselves  and  for  retailers 

(4)  Refiners'  prices  follow  New  York  closely  in  normal  years. 

(5)  Refiners'  price  is  the  list  price  less  5  per  cent  to  wholesalers.  Wholesalers'  price 
is  refinery  list  price  less  1  per  cent  to  retailers.  Retailers  are  requested  to  add  at 
least  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  cost. 

(6)  Consumers  pay  about  the  same  prices  as  in  the  United  States.  Refiners,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  all  make  some  money. 

(7)  Average  difference  between  raws  and  refined  i.s  $1 .25  against  89  cents  at  New 
York. 

(8)  Cost  of  refining  is  higher  than  New  York,  as  refiners  are  small  as  compared  with 
some  in  New  York. 

(9)  Duties:  General,  $0.83i  per  100  pounds  on  96°  raws;  $1.25  per  100  pounds  on 
100°  test  refined.    Preferential,  $0.52 J  per  100  pounds  on  96°  test  raws. 

(10)  A  dumping  duty  keeps  United  States  sugar  out  of  Canada. 

(11)  Beet  factories  have  special  duty  on  raws  of  $0.52  J  per  100  pounds  for  96°  test 
and  import  raws  from  Java  or  Europe,' during  the  off  season  for  domestic  beets. 

(12)  The  most  important  sugar  guilds  are  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  but  cver>' 
Province  has  its  own  guild. 

(13)  Refiners  have  an  equalizing  freight  rate  which  differs  from  the  actual  and  is 
80  arranged  that  cost  of  sugar  plus  freight  to  certain  pointvS  will  prevent  competition 
between  refiners  at  that  point. 

(14)  The  dumping  tax  really  applies  only  against  the  United  States  and  prevents 
refined  bought  in  New  York  at  export  prices  from  going  into  Canada  at  the  general 
tariff  rate  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  as  it  would  constantly  do  but  for  the  dumping 
tax,  which  tax  is  the  difference  between  the  export  price  in  New  York  and  the 
refiners'  duty,  paid  list  price  in  New  York,  November  1,  say,  if  list  price  duty  paid  is 
$6,468  per  100  pounds,  and  export  price  is  $4.70  per  100  pounds,  the  dumping  tax  is 
apparently  $1,768  per  100  pounds;  but  this  amounting  to  more  than  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  dumping  tax,  in  actual  application  at  present,  is  15  per  cent  of  $6,468, 
the  local  dutv  paid  price  in  New  York  say,  $0,970  per  100  pounds  dumping  tax,  to 
which  must  be  added  $1,250  per  100  pounds  general  duty,  making  a  total  duty  of 
$2,220  per  100  x)Ounds,  which  is  prohibitive. 

On  tnis  basis  the  cost  of  American  granulated  delivered  in  Montreal  duty  paid, 
would  be,  export  price  in  New  York,  H.70  per  100  pounds;  freight,  10  cent  per  100 
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pounds;  dut>r  and  dumping  tax,  $2.22  per  100  pounds;  total,  $7.02  per  100  pounds 
net  cash,  against  price  of  $5.90  per  100  pounds,  less  5  per  cent  in  Montreal  for  Cana- 
dian granumted  on  same  date,  say  November  1 . 

Beet-sugar  industry. — ^Three  beet-sugar  factories,  located  at  Wallaceburg,  Ontario; 
Berlin,  Ontario;  Raymond,  Alberta. 

These  factories  produce  granulated  refined  sugar  direct  from  the  beet  roots  and 
their  factory  prices  are  10  to  20  cents  pet  100  pounds  below  the  cane  granulated 
prices.  » 

The  Wallaceburg  factory  after  the  domestic  beet  season  closes  continues  refining 
raw  beet  sugar  imported  from  Europe  and  cane  from  Java  and  any  other  country. 

The  Canwlian  Government  privileffcs  the  baet  factories  to  import  at  the  preferen- 
tial rates  twice  thi  amount  d  sugar  tne^^  produce  from  domestic  beets. 

The  Wallacebuiv  factory  has  just  received  (Dec.  15)  a  caigo  of  raw  beet  sugar  from 
Germany  for  which  they  paid  18b.  3d.  per  hundred iv^eight.  This  was  purchased  sev- 
eral months  ago  but  is  only  now  arriving  for  use. 

Within  a  few  days  they  have  purchased  a  cargo  of  Java  sugars  which  is  now  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia  at  a  cost  in  Philadelphia  of  $3.41  per  100  pounds  for  96°  test  basis. 

Cost,  $3.41  p  "^r  100  pounds;  as  these  Java  sugars  test,  from  97)^  to  98°  polarization  must 
add  $0.0625;  place  tnem  on  98°  test  basis  plus  cost,  $3.4725;  freignt  as  engaged  to 
Wallaceburg,  $0.13  per  100  pounds;  total,  $3.6025;  Canadian  preferential  duty  on 
98°  test,  $0,545;  total  cost  at  factory,  $4.1475  per  100  pounds. 

Price  of  cane  granulated  at  factory,  $5.65  (Montreal  basis),  less  5  per  cent,  $0.28; 
granulated,  net  at  factory,  $5.37;  raws  cost  at  factory,  $4.15.  Difference  covering 
cost  of  refining  and  profit  $1.22  per  100  pounds. 

Canadian  d>Uies. 


Above  No.  16  Dutch  stanl-  ,  Not  above  No.  10 


ard,   all  refined 
pounds). 


(per  100 


Dutch  standard 
(per  100  pounds). 


Test. 


75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Prefer- 
ential. 


General. 


72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 


1.08 

1.09.5 

1. 11 

1.125 

1.14 

1.155 

1.17 

1.185 

1.20 

1.215 

1.23 

1.245 

1.25 


Prefer- 
ential. 


Cents. 
3U 
32)1 
334 
34i 
35 
36 
371 
38i 
39 
40 
41 
42 

^ 
44t 

45^ 
4& 
47i 
48< 
49 
50 
51i 
52 
53i 
54 
55; 
56: 


General. 


CeTits. 
52 

55 

56} 

58 

59i 

61 

624 

64 

65i 

67 

70 

714 

73 

744 

76 

774 

79 

804 

82 

834 

85 

864 

88 

894 


^eet 

factories, 

special 

(per  100 

pounds). 


Cents. 
31 
32 
33| 
34 
35 
36 
37i 

38: 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43i 

4& 

46: 
47: 

4» 
49 
5(^ 
51 
52 
53 
54< 
55: 
5& 


Beet  sugar  production  in  Canada  started  1902-3  with  four  factories.  Two  of  the 
original  four  factories  were  moved  to  the  United  States,  and  one  built  since.  Now 
established,  three  factories. 
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Crop:  Tons. 

1902-3 7, 478 

1903-4 6,  710 

1904-5 8, 034 

1905-6 11, 419 

1906-7 1 1, 367 

1907-8 7,  943 

1908-9 6, 964 

1909-10 8, 802 

1910-11 9, 000 

Total 77, 717 

Summary  of  prices, — ^Table  of  prices  from  25  consuls,  given  for  granulated  sugar,  da 
not  varv  mucn  when  the  different  dates  are  considered  and  with  British  Columbia  left 
out.    The  retail  prices  particularly  are  quite  regular.    They  do  not  go  below  5  centa 

Eer  pound,  and  when  they  rise  above  5^  cents,  it  appears  to  be  generally  because  of  the 
kter  date  of  the  consuls'  letters  when  a  general  advance  was  taking  place. 

There  is  no  cutting  of  prices  in  Canada  to  draw  trade.  In  fact,  all  prices  in  most 
Provinces  of  Canada  made  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  directed  and  controlled  by 
sugar  guilds  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Halifax,  and  Toronto,  and  with  grocers^ 
associations  in  every  Province.  All  refiners'  prices  in  Canada  are  regulated  by  daily 
wire  advices  of  prices  in  New  York .  When  New  York  advances,  Montreal  and  Canada 
follow.  When  New  York  declines,  Montreal  and  Canada  follow  suit.  This  applies 
under  normal  conditions  such  as  the  year  1910  but  in  an  abnormal  year  like  1911,  when 
New  York  was  advancing  rapidly,  Montreal  followed  at  some  distance  behind,  and 
when  in  September,.  1911,  New  York  quotation  for  granulated  was  at  $7 .35  per  100  pounda 
net,  Montreal's  highest  price  was  $5.90  less  5  per  cent  or  15.61  net  per  100  pounas,  but, 
on  the  other  hand.  New  York  has  since  declmed  1}  cents  per  pound  to  $5,635  per  100- 
pounds,  and  Montreal  has  declined  but  tO  cents  per  100  pounds  to  $5.80  less  5  per  cent, 
or,  say,  $5.51  net  per  100  pounds.  In  other  word.s,  Montreal  on  the  upward  trend  kept 
from  55  cents  to  $1.40  per  100  pounds  under  the  parity  of  New  York,  and  held  nearly 
its  full  advance  until  New  York  came  back  to  its  level. 

British  Columbia  consumers  do  not  get  sugar  as  cheaply  as  other  Provinces  for  the 
reason,  as  stated  by  consul,  that  the  refiners  located  at  Vancouver  (the  British  Columbia 
Sugar  Refining  Co.),  who  also  receive  the  New  York  quotations,  control  the  local  market, 
owning  plantations  in  the  Fiji  Islands  for  raw  sugar  growing  and  draw  other  supplies 
from  East  and  West  Indies,  Java,  and  Australia,  and  they  are  somewhat  arbitral  in. 
their  business  relations.  Still,  it  seems  that  before  this  refinery  was  built  in  1889  that 
British  Columbia  was  paying  $7.25  up  to  $12  per  100  pounds  even  at  wholesale. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  refiners  and  the  wholesalers  and  also  the  retailers  all  have 
an  advantage  from  the  Canadian  tariff,  while  the  consumer  does  not,  but  pays  about 
the  same  prices  as  are  current  in  the  United  States  under  our  higher  tariff. 

The  consul  at  Sarnia  (p.  26,  book  5)  says  retail  prices  are  the  same  here  as  in  Michi- 
gan. From  1893  to  1911  wholesale  prices  have  fluctuated  from  $4.50  to  $6  per  100 
pounds,  and  retail  from  5  to  74  cents  per  pound.  As  already  mentioned,  the  refiners 
fix  their  prices  by  the  New  York  quotations,  and  sell  to  the  wholesaler  at  list  prices, 
less  5  per  cent,  payable  in  14  days,  which  per  cent  is  considered  a  commission  to  them 
for  acting  as  selling  agents  for  the  Guild.  Wholesalers  sell  to  retailers  at  refiners' 
list  prices,  less  1  per  cent.  Regarding  the  sugar  ^uild,  the  consul  at  St.  Stephen  writes 
on  August  30, 1911,  as  to  the  Halifax  Guild :  "Prices  are  fixed  by  the  Maritime  Grocers' 
Association,  which  includes  most  of  the  jobbers  in  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
The  price  in  each  locality  differs  with  the  difference  in  freight  from  the  refinery  in 
Hali&x,  Nova  Scotia." 

The  jobber  sells  for  10  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  price  quoted  ($5.55),  and  any 
sale  to  a  consumer  must  be  25  cents  per  100  pounds  above  this.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  if  the  rules  have  been  adhered  to,  the  jobber  gets  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  on  his 
purchases  for  the  quarter.  Very  little  sugar  other  than  granulated  goes  into  con- 
sumption in  ( 'anada.  The  refiners  make  about  as  many  grades  of  hards  and  softs  as  the 
refiners  in  the  United  States  do.  (These  varieties  are  shown  on  p.  38,  book  5.) 
Fifteen  or  tweii  ty  years  ago  60  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  ( 'anada  was  of  soft  yellow 
refined  sugar,  but  now  95  per  cent  is  of  granulated. 

There  are  three  cane  sugar  refineries  in  Canada,  two  of  which  are  in  Montreal  and  one 
in  Halifax.  The  Canadian  Sugar  Refinery  (Ltd.)  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Su^ar  Refin- 
ing Co.  (Ltd.),  both  at  Montreal,  each  having  capacity  of  300  to  400  tons  daily. 

There  are  also  the  two  cane  refineries  at  Hali&x  under  the  same  management  (the 
Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Co.),  which  make  a  granulated  sugar  of  less  value  than  made  in 
the  Montreal  refineries. 
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There  is  also  the  cane  refinery  at  Vancouver  already  mentioned,  making  four  cane 
refineries  in  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  three  beet-sugar  foictoiies  in  tlie 
Provinces  of  Canada,  i.e.,  one  at  Wallaceburg,  and  one  at  Berlin,  both  under  the  same 
management  and  which  refine  both  cane  and  raw  beet  (cane  dming  the  off  ntMifinn  for 
domestic  beet),  and  another  one  at  Raymond,  Alberta,  which  refines  beet. 

The  cane  rennera  sell  only  through  the  wholesaler,  while  the  beet  ketones  sell  to 
anyone  and  everybody. 

To  enlarge  somewhat  the  consular  information,  I  may  add  from  my  infonnation  and 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  business  and  from  records  m  our  office,  several  conditions 
affecting  the  su^r  trade  in  Canada: 

First.  Regarding  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Sugar  Guild,  already  mentioned,  to  facili- 
tate the  acts  of  this  guild  the  cane  refiners  of  Montreal  and  of  Halifax  divided  their 
territory  for  selling  refined.  The  two  Montreal  refiners  do  not  sell  in  Halifax  or  eaat 
of  the  rrovince  of  Quebec.  Halifax  refiners  can' not  sell  in  Montreal,  but  can  go  west 
of  Montreal .  The  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  refinery  sells  only  so  fer  toward  the 
east  and  Montreal  and  Halifax  only  so  far  toward  the  west.  They  meet  at  Winnipeg. 
Halifax,  which  manufactures  a  granulated  inferior  to  Montreal,  is  allowed  to  ml 
under  Montreal  prices,  but  where  the  Halifax  trade  has  a  monopoly  of  the  lower  Prov- 
inces the  refiners  keep  the  trade  of  consumers  and  get  full  prices. 

Second.  Regarding  wholesalers  and  jobbers*  prices  to  retailers,  the  G^ild  fixes  an 
''equalized  freight  rate"  for  refiners  to  charge  wnich  is  not  the  actiud  neight  rate  to 
destination  and  the  difference  between  the  *' equalized  rat«"  and  the  actual  rate  to 
destination  is  either  borne  by  the  refiner,  if  the  actual  rate  is  more  than  the  ''equal* 
ized,"  or  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  refiner  if  the  actual  is  less  than  the  "equalised" 
rate. 

I  n  many  cases  the  equalized  freight  rate  is  greater  than  the  actual  rate,  so  the  refiners 
get  no  actual  benefit  out  of  the  freight  and  many  make  a  sacrifice. 

Tanff. 

The  consular  report  makes  no  special  reference  to  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  is 
somewhat  complicated  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  sugar  trade  of  Canada. 

Canada  has  a  general  tariff,  an  intermediate  tariff,  a  preferential  tariff,  and  a  "dump- 
ing" duty,  the  latter  evidently  made  especially  to  prevent  exports  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  of  refined  sugar  while  sugar  renned  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
specially  excepted  from  this  dumping  duty. 

This  dumping  duty  which  specially  interests  the  United  States,  as  without  it  refined 
sugars  of  the  United  States  might  go  into  Canada  freely  under  our  drawback  system, 
which  reads  as  follows:  From  Canada  customs  tariff,  chapter  2,  page  406 — . 

"In  the  case  of  articles  exported  to  Canada  of  a  class  or  kind  made  or  produced  in 
Canada,  if  the  export  or  actual  selling  price  to  an  importer  in  Canada  is  less  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  same  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  in  the  country  whence  exported  to  Canada  at  the  time  of  its  exporta- 
tion to  Canada,  there  shall  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  established  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  such  articles  on  its  importation  into  Canada  a  special  duty  (or 
dumping  duty)  equal  to  the  difference  between  said  selling  price  of  the  article  tor 
export  and  the  said  feiir  market  value  thereof  for  home  consumption,  and  such  special 
duty  (dumping  duty)  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article,  although  it 
is  not  otherwise  dutiable  (Limitation :  Provided  that  the  special  duty  shall  not  exceed 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  any  case) ;  provided  also  the  sugar  refined  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  exempt  from  such  special  tax." 

In  actual  practice  the  dumping  tax  applies  as  follows: 

Without  such  dumping  duty  granulated  to-day  (January  5)  could  go  into  Canada  at 
a  cost  in  New  York  of  $3.75  per  100  pounds  plus  ireight  to  Montreal  of  10.10  per  100 
pounds  and  the  general  tariff  duty  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds;  a  total  cost  in  Montreal  of 
$5.10 per  100  pounds.  To-day  (January  5)  refiners'  list  price  of  granulated  in  Montreal 
is  $5.55,  from  which  must  be  deducted  5  per  cent,  $0.28,  making  wholesale  cost  $5.27 
for  Montieal  sugar  against  cost  of  importation  from  New  York  of  $5.10,  without  the 
dumping  tax,  or  $5.93  with  the  dumping  tax.  This  explains  the  reason  why  the 
United  States  can  not  export  refined  sugar  to  Canada  at  our  in-bond  prices. 

The  refined  which  came  from  Hongkong  paid  the  same  duties  as  if  from  the  United 
States,  but  they  came  into  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  compete  with  the  refinery  there  which 
is  charging  higher  prices  than  elsewhere  in  Canada. 
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ihU  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  and  all  refined  of  whatever  kinds  or  i 
gra^  or  standards,  testing  not  more  than  88"  by  the  polariscope  per  100  ■ 

pounds I 

£ach  additional  degree  over  88*  test,  per  100  pounds I 

Provides  fractions  of  one-half  a  degree  or  less  shall  not  be  subject  to  duty  i 
and  that  fractions  of  more  than  one-half  shall  be  dutiable  as  a  degree. 

I 


Preferen- 

1 
Interme- 

tial. 

diate. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

72 

98 

1 

1* 

General. 


ll.OS 
.01) 


Refined  sugar  shall  be  entitled  to  entry  under  the  preferential  tariff  upon  evidence 
satisfactory  to  minister  of  customs  that  such  refined  sugar  has  been  manufactured 
wholly  of  raw  sugar  produced  in  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  and  not  otherwise. 

Item  135. — Sugar  No.  1,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  sugar  draining, 
molasses,  etc.,  testing  over  56  and  not  more  than  75®  polariscope  per  100  pounas. 
Preferential  tariff,  314  cents;  intermediate,  45  cents;  and  the  general  tariff,  52  cents, 
and  for  each  additional  degree  over  75°  1  cent;  preferential,  14  cents;  intermediate 
and  U  cents  general  tariff,  respectively,  must  be  added,  provided  that  all  raw  su^, 
including  sugar  specified  in  this  item  the  product  of  any  British  colony  or  possession, 
diall  be  entitled  to  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  whefi  imported  direct 
into  Canada  from  any  British  colony  or  possession. 

Item  1S5  A. — Raw  sugar  as  de8cril)ed  in  tariff  itom  135,  when  imported  to  be  refined 
in  Canada  by  Canadian  sugar  refineries  to  the  extent  of  twice  the  quantity  of  sugar 
refined  during  the  calendar  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  b^  such  refiners  from  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Canada  from  Canadian  beet  root,  under  regulation  by  the  minister  of  customs, 
per  100  pounds  testing  not  more  than  75®,  31^  cents,  and  per  100  pounds  for  each  addi- 
itional  degree  over  75  1  cent,  provided  that  sugar  under  this  itom  shall  not  be  subject 
to  special  duty. 

Item  1S5  B. — Raw  sugar  as  described  in  tariff  item  135,  when  imported  to  be  refined 
in  Canada  by  any  sugar  refining  company  not  engaged  in  refinmg  sugar  from  the 

groduct  of  Canadian  beet  root,  to  the  extent  of  one-nftn  of  the  weight  of  sugar  refined 
'om  the  raw  sugar  by  such  refinery  in  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
raw  sugar  is  imported  under  regulations  by  the  minister  of  customs  per  100  pounds, 
testing  not  more  than  75°  by  polariscope,  31i  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  1  cent  per  100 
pounds  for  each  additional  degree  over  75®. 

Preferential  tariff  applies  to  goods  the  product  or  manufacture  of  British  colonies 
when  imported  direct  from  any  British  colony. 

Intermediate  tariff  shall  apply  to  goods  the  product  or  manufacture  of  any  British 
or  foreign  country  to  which  tne  benefits  of  such  intermediate  tariff  shall  have  been 
extended  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided  when  imported  direct  from  such  foreign 
country  or  from  a  British  country. 

Articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  anv  foreign  country  which  treats  imports 
from  Canada  less  favorably  than  those  from  otner  countries  may  be  subject  to  a  surtax 
of  one-third  of  the  duty  in  general  tariff.    Act  began  November  30,  1906. 

The  intermediate  tariff  applies  to  treaties  with  other  countries.  (An  advance  in 
market  value  after  purchase  of  goods  not  subject  to  special  duty.) 

For  five  months  ending  August,  1911: 

The  following  tugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  antt  all  refined  were  entered  for 

consumption  into  Canada. 


From-  - 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Hongkonff 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  countries ; 

Total I 

5  months  (1910)  comparison , 

Decrease I 


General 
tariff. 

Preferential 
tarift 

Pounds. 
123,047 
97.550 

l,236,83ti 

Pounds. 
9,630,848 

* 

1.248 

14. 777 

324.007 

1.473.458 
2,346.991 

9,954.875 
10.642.311 

873.533 

687.487 
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The  refined  sugars  from  Great  Britain  undet  general  tariff  paid  $1.08  per  100  i>oii£ids 
^d  under  preferential  tariff  paid  72  cents  per  100  pounds,  all  consistiiig  exclusivelv 
of  su^  renned  in  ''bonded'  refineries  in  Great  Britain  from  raw  sugar  from  JBritian 
colonies  and  paying  no  export  duty  out  of  Great  Britain. 

The  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  were  fancy  brands,  such  as  crystal  domi- 
nos,  which  a  few  people  in  Canada  will  have  at  any  cost.  These  paid  the  ^eoeral 
duty  of  $1.08  per  100  pounds  and  the  dumping  duty  of  the  difference  in  the  value  in 
the  United  States  for  home  consumption,  say  $7.50  per  100  pounds,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  for  export,  say  $6.70  (less  United  States  drawback  of  $1.80  per  lOO 
pounds). 

The  entire  duty  on  such  sugar  being per  100  pounds. 

United  States  granulated  sugar  if  sent  into  Canada  would  pay  general  tariff  duty 

of  — • per  100  pounds  plus  dumping  tax  of per  100  pounds,  the  difference 

between  New  Yonc  refiners*  price  to  consumers  and  pnce  for  export. 

The  consular  reports  give  no  prices  paid  for  raw  sugar  by  the  Canadian  refiners. 
For  five  months  ending  August  31,  1911,  the  sugar  entered  for  consumption  and  for 
refining  was  as  follows:  The  mtermediate  tariff  applies  only  to  treaties  and  none  exist 
for  Canada.  (Great  Britain  has  a  treaty  with  Japan  with  special  duty  on  refined 
sugar  but  excludes  Canada.) 

[Not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard.] 


Countries. 


Oenend 
tariff. 


Pounds. 
'*'*i68,*52i 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

British  Guiana 

British  East  Africa 

British  West  Indies 

British  Oceania 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Germany 

SanDomhigo I     24,380,283 

Other  countries ,       8,025,848 


1,088,  Ml 
i3,'6i4,'746' 


Totaimi i      46,562,983 

5  months  1910 18,827,271 


Comparison .' |   »  27, 725, 762 


Preferential 
tariff. 


Poundt. 


47,737,589 
ii5,'858,'753' 


163,596,202 
148,034,510 


M5, 661, 782 


Raw  sugar 

for  rflnin^ 

by  beet 

tories. 


12,212,343 

6,062,271 

10,868,812 


8,997,851 


36.140,777 
36,2H1M 


s  128, 347 


General  tariff 

Preferential  tariff. 
For  beet  refiners. 


Abore  No.  i   Not  above  ^ 
16  Dutch      No.  16  Dutch 


standard. 


standard. 


Pounds. 

1,478,458 
9,954,825 


Pound*. 

46,552,933 
163,596,292 

36,140,777 


Belgium 


*  Increase. 


11,428,285  I      246,290,002 


•  Decrease. 


The  duties  paid  under  general  tariff  were  11.25  per  100  pounds  on  refined  100**  test. 
Duty  on  raws  96°,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  83 J  oenta  per  100  pounds.  ^ 

Preferential  duty  on  raws  of  96°,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  63  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Beet  refiner?'  duty  on  raws  96°,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  52}  cents  per  100 
pounds. 
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ComparahiM  UaUment  ofprieaofgranulaUd  sttgar  in  Montreal^  HaltfaZf  and  New  York 

frtm  July  1,  1911,  to  Dec.  SI,  1911, 

[Qaotatloaa  in  dollars  per  100  poun&a.] 


July    1. 

11*. 

1«. 

26. 

Aug.    1. 

9. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
Sept.  6. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
Oct.     8. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
Nov.    7. 

15. 

22. 

2». 
Dec.    6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 


Montre&I. 


Refiner's 
list. 


4.66 
4.65 
4.75 
4.75 
4.95 
&15 
5.25 
5.26 
5.26 
6.35 
6.66 
&85 
5.86 
5.86 
5.86 
5.86 
5.86 
5.85 
5.86 
5.85 
5.86 
5.86 
5.86 
5.76 
5.75 
5.66 
5.65 


Refiner's 
net. 


4.4175 
4.4176 
4.5125 
4.5126 
4.7025 
4.8925 
4.9875 
4.9875 
4.9875 
5.0825 
5.3475 
5.5575 
5.5575 
6.6675 
5.5575 
5.5675 
5.5575 
6.5675 
5.5575 
5.5575 
5.6675 
6.5575 
5.5575 
5.4625 
5.4625 
5.3675 
5.3675 


Whole- 
saler's net. 


HaliAix. 


4.6035 
4.6086 
4.7026 
4.7026 
4.9006 
5.0986 
5.1976 
5.1976 
5.1976 
5.2965 
5.5935 
5.7915 
5.7916 
5.7916 
5.7916 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7916 
5.7915 
6.7915 
6.7916 
5.7915 
5.6925 
5.6925 
5.6940 
5.5940 


Refiner's 
list. 


4.60 
4.60 
4.70 
4.70 
4.90 
5.10 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.30 
5.60 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
6.80 
5.80 
5.80 
6.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.70 
5.70 
5.60 
5.60 


Refiner's 
net. 


4.37 

4.37 

4.466 

4.466 

4.666 

4.846 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

&086 

5.82 

5.61 

5.61 

5.61 

5.61 

&61 

5.61 

5.61 

5.61 

5.61 

5.51 

5.61 

&61 

5.415 

5.415 

5.32 

5.32 


New  York 

refiner's 

net. 

4.90 

4.90 

4.998 

5.047 

5.248 

5.587 

5.537 

5.686 

5.636 

6.027 

6.272 

6.616 

6.616 

6.616 

6.616 

6.615 

6.615 

6.666 

6.468 

6.272 

6.076 

5.978 

5.880 

6.636 

6.635 

5.635 

5.635 

Halifax, — Quotations  are  fixed  by  Montreal  bajsis,  and  the  quotationsgiven  are  for 
delivery  wherever  Halifax  competes  with  Montreal.  At  other  points  &lifax  prices 
rise  above  the  Montreal  parity.  Halifax  is  allowed  to  sell  at  points  near  by  Montreal 
at  10  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  Montreal  net  prices.  Wholesalers  sell  to  retaUers 
at  refiner's  list  prices  less  1  per  cent. 

Wallacebuig  is  a  free-lance  in  the  sugar  trade.  Wallacebuxg  seUs,  delivered  in 
Montreal,  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  Montreal  refiner's  net  price.  Wallace* 
burg  sells  at  other  points  at  variable  prices,  depending  on  whether  they  sell  to  whole- 
salers or  direct  to  retailers. 

New  York. — Arbuckle  list  price,  7.50  cents,  or  7.35  cents  net,  from  September  19  to 
September  25. 

Compiled  from  Willett  &  Grajr's  Statistical. 

Straits  Settlement. 

[Book  5,  p.  106,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlement,  Aug.  26, 1911.), 

Bulk  of  sugar  ia  Java,  imported  by  Chinese  merchants.  European  refined  sugar  is 
insignificant. 


Bags: 

First-grade  wtiite  refined 

Second-grade  white  refined . . . 

Third  ligbt  brown 

Baskets,  foiuth-grade  dark  brown. 


Wholesale 

per  100 

poonda. 


$2.06 
2.92 
2.81 
2.56 


Retail  per 
poonc 


Dei 
la. 


10.032 
''"'628 


The  Penary  consul  writes,  until  recently  considerable  trade  in  Austrian  cr>'stals. 
Lump  sugar  from  England,  4-pound  tins,  retails  at  25  cents  per  tin.     Bulk  of  sugar 
comes  from  Java  and  retails  at  6}^  cents  per  pound.     First-grade  Java  sells  at  $2.65  per 
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100  pounds;  second-grade  Java  sells  at  $2.67  per  100  pounds;  third-grade  JtkWk  sella  at 
$2.52  per  100  pounds;  Penary  sells  at  $2.62  per  100  pounds. 

Formerly  land  under  sugar  gultivation  is  now  in  rubber  and  sugar  is  not  likely  to  be 
grown  here  again  in  the  future. 

[Books,  p.  107.] 

No  duties  or  bounties. 

Great  Britain  and  accordingly  Straits  Settlement  is  a  party  to  the  convention  refus- 
ing entrance  of  subsidized  suM,r.  There  is  an  export  duty,  however,  on  sugar  and  sugar 
cane  sent  from  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Sugar  cane  is  pown  largely  by  the  natives, 
who  chew  the  cane  to  extract  the  ]uice.     (This  beats  Philippine  process.) 

(Page  108  gives  imports,  1909.) 

Africa. 

(Book  5,  p.  57,  Natal,  Durban,  Aug.  17. 1911.] 

No  tax  and  a  protection  duty.  Up  to  10  years  ago  Natal  produced  only  raw  sugar. 
First  refinery  opened  in  1901. 

1.  Largest  town  and  center  of  sugar  growing  industry.  Has  two  refineries.  Pticee 
fixed  here  for  other  sections  plus  freight.  Sudden  rise  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  p^" 
pound  in  the  last  three  weeKs  owing  to  drought  in  beet-growing  countries  and  specu- 
lation. 

2.  Customs  duty  of  85  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  preferential  railway  freight  at 
42i  cents  per  100  pounds . 

3.  Mosambique  suG;ar  comes  in  free  of  duty  since  1909  in  return  for  labor  from  Mob- 
ambiaue  (Portugal)  for  the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal. 

4.  Wholesale  places  white  refined,  1911.  $4.26  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6.06  cents 
per  x>ound.    Other  grades  cheaper.    (Other  years,  p.  58.) 

[Book  5,  p.  61,  Johannesbitfg;  Aug.  21, 1911.] 

Natal  producers  control  entire  South  African  market,  having  no  taxes  to  pay  and 
railway  concession  of  less  than  one -half  charged  on  imported  sugar.  Thus  dictate 
price  and  keep  out  imported  sugar.  Crop  begins  in  May  and  runs  six  or  seven  months. 
The  amount  of  imports  depends  entirely  upon  laxige  or  short  crops.  Cane  sugar  comes 
from  Australia  ana  Mauritius  (crop  marketed  from  December  to  April ) .  Prices  lowest 
ever  known  for  year  ending  Jime  30,  1911.  Past  six  weeks  61  cents  per  100  pounds 
advance  governed  by  London  quotations.  No.  1  lefined,  wholesale,  $5.65  per  100 
pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound.  Cube  sugar  from  England  and  Germany  whole- 
sales at  $8.14  to  $8.36  per  100  pounds.    England  has  3  per  cent  preference  in  duty. 

Imported  sugar  pays  85  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  $1.10  freight  from  Durban  to 
Johannesburg  against  no  duty  on  Natal  sugar  and  53|  cents  pjr  100  pounds  freight. 
No  local  taxes. 

Interesting  story  of  early  mining  days  when  sugar  was  12  cents  per  pound  (p.  67). 

In  1891  wholesale  price  $7.90  and  retail,  12  cents  per  pound. 

In  1901  wholesale,  $6.90  and  retail,  8  cents. 

(Book  5,  p.  71,  Lourenoo  Marquez,  Sept.  15, 1911.    (Portugal  Kast  Africa.)] 

The  sugar  industry  develops  rapidly  by  modem  machinery.  Entire  Transvaal  free 
of  duty  under  treaty.  Imports  some  sugar.  Portuguese  Government  derives  excise 
duty  on  sugar  consumed  in  Mosambique  and  an  export  duty  on  all  exported  sugar  up 
to  a  limited  amount  per  annum.    Mozambique  sugar  into  Portugal  has  a  colonial 

§  reference  of  one-half  the  customs  duty  on  the  first  6,0(X)  tons.    Sugar  produced  in 
istrict  of  Beira,  Inhampanc,  and  Zambezia  when  imported  into  Lourenco  pavs  a  duty 
of  20  Eels,  or  2  cents.    White  foreign  sugar  pays  80  Reis,  or  8  cents.    Tates  cubes,  112* 
poimd  packages,  at  wholesale,  $7.50  per  100  pounds.    Retail,  12  cents  per  pound. 
Mozambique  whites,  $7.60  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  8}  cents  per  pound  retail, 

{Book  5,  p.  96,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Aug.  31, 1911.] 

Wholesale  beet,  refined,  granulated,  4.67  cents  per  pound  and  6  cents  per  pound 
landed. 

Wholesale  to  retail  25  cents  per  100  pounds  higher.  (Charges  less  5  per  cent  for  cash 
and  retails  at  6  cents  per  pound.) 

(See  page  75.) 

Freignt  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Kimberly  (485  miles),  Natal  sugar,  56  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  other  sugar,  $1 .03 .    Effect  of  bounty  on  Natal  sugar.    Prices  25  years,  page  77 . 
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[Book  5,  Sierra  I^eone.  Africa,  Oct.  24, 1911.    Freetown.] 

Cubes  and  lump.  $6.75  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  8  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated,  $6.50  per  100 pounds  wholesale  and  8  cents  per  pound  retail. 
lmxK)rt  duty,  $1.62  per  100  pounds  on  refined:  $0.  54  on  unrefined. 
Prices  of  unrefined,  $6.33  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  7  cents  per  pounds  retail. 
No  local  taxes.    No  baclc  prices.    Purchases  not  delivered  but  taken  away  by 
buyers. 

SUMMARY. 


1911 


Wholesale  per     Retail  per 
100  pounds  I       pound 
cut  loaf.  cut  loaf. 


—  ft  — 


Aug.  17,  Durban 

Aug.  21,  Johannesburg 

Sept.  15,  LouiBnco  Marques  (Tales) 

Aug.  31,  Port  Elitabeth 

Oct.  8,  Seirra  Leone 

Sept.  15,  Louren^  Marques  (Mosambique) 


Cents. 


Wholesale  per 

pound 
granulated. 


S8. 


14-^.36 
7.50 


$4.26 
5.65 


(i.75 
7.60 


Retail  per 

pound 
granulated. 


Cents. 


Import  duty  at  Sierra  Leone  is  $1 .62  per  100  pounds  on  refined,  $0.54  per  100  pounds 
on  unrefined. 

Durban  has  two  refineries.  Prices  fixed  at  Durban  for  other  sections  plus  freig:ht. 
Customs  duty  on  imported  sugars  $0.86  per  100  pounds  and  preferential  railway  freight 
of  $0.42^  per  100  pounds.    Mozambique  sugar  comes  in  free  of  duty  by  treaty. 

Natal  producers  control  entire  South  African  market  having  no  taxes  to  pay  and 
railway  concessions  less  than  one-half  charged  on  imported  sugar.  Freignt  from 
Johannesburg  to  Durban  $1.10  per  100  pounds  on  imported  sugar  against  53|  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  Natal  sugar. 

Freight  to  Port  Elizabeth  485  miles  from  Durban  56  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Natal 
sugar  and  $1 .03  on  imported. 

Everything  done  to  keep  out  imported  sugar  from  Africa  and  to  promote  the  domestic 
Natal  industry. 

.  The  Portuguese  Government  levies  excise  tax  on  su^  consumed  in  Mozambique 
and  an  export  duty  on  all  exports  up  to  a  certain  limit  per  annum.  Mozambique 
sugar  into  portugal  has  a  colonial  preference  of  one-half  the  customs  duties  on  the  first 
6,000  tons. 

Sugar  industry  is  developing  very  rapidly  in  Mozambique  with  new  modem 
machinery,  etc.  ' 

China. 

(Book  1,  p.  TO,  summary  of  10  con.sular  reports,  including  .\moy,  Canton,  ChunfjklnR,  Foochow,  Harbin, 

Hongkong,  Mukden,  Tsingtau,  Swatow,  and  Tientsin.] 

1.  The  sugar  conditions  in  most  of  these  districts  are  quite  similar. 

2.  Hongkong  supplies  most  of  the  real  refined  sugar;  Cnina  supplies  native  so-called 
refined,  which  is  really  semirefined  or  "washed  sugar''  and  Java  supplies  the  raw 
white  sugars.  Philippine  Islands  sugar  goes  to  Hongkong  now  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  before  the  Umted  States  last  tariff  bill,  and  the  three  refineries  at  Hongkong 
receive  supplies  now  from  Java  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

3.  At  open  ports  sugars  pay  an  import  duty  on  entry  and  are  subject  to  a  tax  on  being 
sent  inland,  and  are  also  subject  to  several  other  local  taxes  at  each  "likin''  or  sta- 
tion they  pass  through,  so  that  a  buyer  never  knows  just  what  his  sugar  will  cost  him 
delivered  until  he  receives  it  and  pays  these  so-called  "squeezes"  (graft).  Prices  do 
not  vary  much  throughout  China  at  the  outports,  or  places  where  first  received  from 
Hongkong  or  other  manufacturers,  hence  Hongkong  and  a  few  other  places  are  a  good 
example  of  Chinese  prices. 

4.  Hongkong  is  a  ''free  port,"  as  no  duties  are  assessed  on  importations  of  the  raw 
or  refined  sugar.  There  are  3  refineries  there  which  can  refine  about  500,000  tons 
sugar  per  year.  (They  do  not  seem  to  do  so  much,  as  the  total  imports  in  1910  are 
given  as  254,677  tons;  1909,  339,634  tons;  1908,  250,469  tons.)  Less  than  four-fifths 
of  the  imports  go  into  refineries.  Exports  are  given  as  nearly  the  same.  In  1910 
four-fifths  of  imports  would  be  onlv  203,741  tons,  and  one-fifth  goes  into  the  Chinese 
markets  or  into  industries.    (One-nfth  equals  50,936  tons.) 

5.  The  rise  of  the  sugar  production  in  Formosa  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  inter- 
f erred  witii  the  Hongkong  trade  of  refiners.  Hongkong  claims  that  by  its  situation 
and  buying  facilities  it  could  have  shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  three  refineries  work  in  harmony.  One  issued  a  price  list  this  season  which 
we  give  and  also  the  retail  prices  of  a  native  dealer. 
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Hongkong  prices. 


Powdered  (6-pound  tins) 

Cubes  (6-pound  tins) 

Cnbee  (3-pound  ling; 

Cubes,  casks  (300  pounds) 

Cubes,  casks  (112  pounds) 

Crystals  (granulated) 

Sort  sugars: 

No.  1 • 

No.  2 

No.  3 ; 

No.  4 

No.  5 


Per  pound 
wholesale. 


Cents. 
5.20 
4.33 
4.90 
8.93 
4.03 
2.91 

ZM 
2.«0 
2.75 
2.02 
2.49 


Perpoimd 
retail. 


CentM. 


«.» 
6.90 
6.0O 

4.<» 
4.75 
3.78 

3.3ft 
3.30 
3.15 
3.00 
2.90 


New  York  refiners*  prices  on  same  date. 


;   Cents  per 
I     pound. 


Powdered  (In  barrels  and  bags) 6.733 

Cubes  (In  260-pound  barrels) |  5.88 

Oranulated  (in  barrels  and  bags) 5. 635 

Soft  sugars:  j 

No.  1 1  5.488 

No.  2 1  5.439 

No.3 '  5.39 

No.  4 1  5,341 

No.  5 5.292 

No.  6 1  5.243 


Soft  sugars-'Continued. 

No.7 

No.  8 

No.9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14 

No.  15 


Cents 
poun< 


r 


6wl04 

6.145 

5.006 

6.047 

4.906 

4.9«9 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 


7.  Low-grade  raws  from  Mauritius  and  Javas  are  sold  by  native  dealers  at  1.75  to 
2.20  cents  per  pound. 

8.  The  theoretical  profits  of  retailers  at  Hongkong  and  elsewhere  in  China,  as  showil 
by  the  reports,  are  10  per  cent  above  cost,  but  actually  are  much  more,  for  special 
reasons. 

9.  Hongkong  refiners'  export  prices  are  uncertain  but  understood  to  be  about  10  per 
cent  lower  than  list  prices. 

10.  The  consul  at  Hongkong  says  the  export  prices  are  of  interest  in  determining  the 
relation  of  the  Hongkong  refineries  to  dominant  interests  in  the  United  States  as  r^ards 
the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast.  (The  receipts  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  China  at 
San  Francisco  were  in  1902,  90  tons;  in  1903,  none;  1904,  none;  1905,  none;  1906,  69 
tons  of  refined;  1907, 189  tons  (mostly  raws);  1908,  294  tons  (mostly  raws);  1909,  367 
tons  (mostly  raws);  1910,  282  tons  (mostly  raws);  1911,  to  aate,  1,732  tons  (mostly 
refined.)    W.  P.  W. 

(^Prices  have  been  so  low  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years  that  no  foreign 
renned  can  afford  to  pay  the  duty.)    W.  P.  W. 

Hongkong  being  a  free  port  (no  duties)  supplies  of  refined,  as  well  as  raws,  can  be  had 
from  all  over  the  world  at  short  notice,  so  that  jobbers'  prices,  of  necessity,  follow  the 
world  prices. 

11.  At  Amov. — The  imports  of  1910  were  valued  at  $11,969  for  white  su^  and  at 
$43,334  for  renned.  The  sugars  used  are  native,  Javas,  and  some  from  Hongkong. 
Foreigners  use  the  Hongkong  sugar  and  Chinese  the  others.  There  is  an  import  du^ 
up  to  No.  10  Dutch  standard  of  9.2  cents  per  100  pounds;  No.  11  Dutch  standard  and 
above  (taws  and  refined),  11.6  cents  per  100  pounds.  Price  of  best  native  sugar  is  1.80 
cents  per  pound,  of  poorest  grade  1.40  cents  per  pound. 

Price  01  semirefined  sugar  No.  1,  2.77  cents;  No.  3,  2.26  cents.  Foreign  sugar 
(refined)  No.  1,  2.81  cent*;  No.  3,  2.65  cents. 

Retail  prices. 

Cents  per  pound. 

Native  sugar 1. 04  to  1. 59 

Native  semirefined 2. 94  to  2. 43 

Foreign  refined 3.05  to  3. 82 

As  these  foreim  refined  quotations  are  below  the  Hongkong  quotations  for  cubes, 
they  are  probably  the  lower  grades  of  granulated  and  soft  sugar. 
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12.  At  Canton  (population  about  1,000,000  people,  but  a  distributing  center  for 
50,000,000  people). — No  statistics  are  nublishea.  Has  small  imports  of  foreign  su^. 
In  1909,  2,050,000  pounds  brown  and  31,948,000  pounds  white  sugar.  Best  native 
white  sugar  (semirefined)  sells  at  3.24  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  3.72  cents  per 
pound  retail.  Cheapest  native  brown  sugar  1.66  cents  per  i>ound  wholesale,  1 .91  cents 
per  pound  retail.  Java  sugar,  No.  24  Dutch  standard  (white),  sells  at  3.14  cents  per 
pound  wholesale  and  3.61  cents  per  pound  retail. 

13.  At  Chungking  (August  21, 1911). — Report  covers  a  province  of  50,000,000  people. 
No  foreign  sugar  imported.  Three  kinds  of  sugar  are  manu&ctured,  two  of  raw  and 
one  of  refined.  The  latter  adulterated  with  pea  flour  (soy  peas).  The  best  brown 
sugar  wholesales  at  1.73  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  1.90  cents  per  pound.  The 
lowest  browns  wholesale  at  1.58  cents  per  pound  and  retail  at  1.74  cents  per  pound. 
The  best  white  (semirefined)  wholesales  at  3.07  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  3.18 
cents  per  pound.  The  lowest  white  wholesales  at  2.85  cents  per  pound  and  retails 
at  3  cents  per  poimd.  The  sugar  is  universally  grown  throughout  the  Province.  A 
small  local  tax  is  collected  at  place  of  manufacture  of  .18  cent  per  pound.  Prices 
five  years  ago  were  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  now. 

14.  At  Foodww  (August  l9, 1911). — Hongkong  refiners  are  large  importers  of  refined. 
Native  sugar  comes  to  a  shipping  port,  Hsmg,  about  halfway  to  Amoy.  Competition 
is  active.  Best  white  sugar  (native)  is  3.46  cents  per  pound ;  poorest  brown  2.60  cents 
per  pound  wholesale  and  retails  at  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  higher.  There  is  an 
mtemal  revenue  tax  at  several  stations  between  shipping  point  and  Foochow,  and 
each  one  passed  collects  toll,  and  $50  to  $100  may  have  to  be  paid  before  the  goods 
reach  Foochow.  After  the  buyer  at  Hsing  pays  these  bills  he  arranges  his  prices 
according  to  the  cost  of  shipment.  Foreign  sugars  do  not  come  under  mese  charges, 
bein^  imported  through  the  customhouse  and  paying  5  per  cent  ad  Valorem  duty. 
If  shipped  out  of  port  they  are  subject  to  an  inland  transit  duty  of  2^  per  cent  more. 
Foreign  sugar  is  sold  with  4  per  cent  tare  and  3  per  cent  off  for  cash,  or  Iper  cent  for 
60  days.  Java  sugars,  No.  24  Dutch  standard,  wholesale  at  3.70  cents.  Best  Manilas 
at  3.60  cents  per  pound;  retail  at  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  higher.  In  1891  Javas 
(white)  No.  24  Dutch  standard  sold  at  5.31  cents  per  pound.  In  1901  at  3.51  cents, 
in  1906  at  2.82  cents.  Refined  in  1896  was  3.95  cents,  in  1901  3.51  cents,  and  in  1906 
3 .09  cents  per  pound . 

15.  At  Earbin  (September  11,  1911). — The  sugar  business  is  divided  between  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  trade.  The  Chinese  sell  Japanese  and  Hongkong  sugars.  Prices 
for  best'  brown  sugar  were  4.20  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  4.50  cents  retail.  Lowest 
grade  brown,  3.70  cents  wholesale  to  4  cents  retail.  Japanese  best,  4.10  cents  whole- 
sale to  4.30  cents  retail,  and  a  brown  Chinese  sugar,  imported  from  Canton,  sells  at 
3  cents  wholesale  to  3.30  cents  retail.  There  is  a  small  local  tax  at  one  place  near  the 
European  settlement.  The  Russians  sell  two  kinds  of  sugar,  cubes  and  ^nulated, 
part  of  which  is  made  in  Russia  and  part  in  Poland,  at  a  factory  near  Harbm.  These 
are  both  beet  sugars.    Lately  the  local  granulated  has  driven  out  the  Russian. 

Prices  in  cents  per  pound. 


At  Harbin  (Sept. 
11). 

At  New  York  (same 
date). 

Whole- 
sale. 

RetaU. 

Whole- 
sale. 

RetaU. 

Bri^sfriftn  wb^s 

4.70           5.00 
3.  SO           4.00 
3.80  1       4.eo 

3.20            4.00 

6.86 
6.66 

7M 

Oranulftt«d ......                                       ... 

fl.go 

Poland  cabfis 

Oramilatfid 

1 

1 

Cubes  are  sold  in  boxes  of  162^  pounds,  barrels  216}  pounds,  while  granulated  is 
sold  in  bags  of  234-^  pounds. 

16.  At  Mukden,  China  (September  2,  1911). — There  are  here  three  grades  of  white 
sugar,  of  which  prices  at  wholesale  are  3 J  cents,  2 J  cents,  2\  cents  per  pound,  and  three 
grades  of  brown  sugar,  at  2}  cents,  2f  cents,  and  2  cents  per  pound.  Wliites  in  bags 
of  10  pounds  and  133  pounds  each  have  the  largest  sale,  ana  browns  in  bags  of  133 
pounds.  There  is  a  duty  of  \\  mills  per  pound  on  white  sugar  and  A  mills  per  pound 
on  the  brown  at  ports  which  are  open  to  receive  shipments,  plus  slight  whanage  dues, 
and  to  this  there  is  added  a  tax  of  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  outy  if  the  su^r  is 
sent  into  the  interior.    Other  taxes  of  3  per  cent  maximum  are  levied,  making  whole- 
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sale  prices  at  the  iaterior  about  15  per  crent  higher  than  at  the  seaboard.  Chinese 
retailers  charge  20  per  cent  over  wholesale  prices  plus  duties,  taxes,  etc.  The  white 
sugar  used  is  chiefly  supplied  by  Hongkong  refiners,  while  most  oi  the  brown  sugar 
comes  from  South  ('hina.     Prices  have  been  very  steady  for  five  years. 

17.  At  Tsinyicn,  China  (August  12,  1911).-  -Hongkong  brands  are  almost  exclufiively 
used.    Some  wholesale  quotations  of  white  powdered  at  $3.93  per  133  pounds,  equal 
to  2.95  cents  per  pound  down  to  2.50  cents  per  pound.     Since  the  middle  of  June 
prices  have  soared,  advancing  32  cents  per  100  pounds  (about  }  cents  per  pound). 
Hongkong  refiners  refused  orders  and  solcl  ahead  to  November.    All  sugars  sold  in  tin 
boxes,  gunny  bags,  tea  mats,  bags  and  bulk.     Xo  locaHaxes  except  import  duty  of 
$0,088  per  IJOO  pounds  on  brown  sugar;  $0,113  per  100  pounds  on  white  sugar.     Hong- 
kong gTBUiulated  is  retailed  at  foreign  shops  at  5.70  cents  per  pound,  or  100  pounds  for 
$4,57.    Cubes  retail  in  6-pound  tins  at  7  cents  per  pi)und.    Chinese  shops  retail 
granulated  at  4  cents  and  cubes  at  6^  cents.     Powdered  or  confectionary  sugar  is 
retailed  at  11  cents  per  pound,  or  10  pounds  can  be  bought  at  9^  cents  per  pound. 
Prices  have  fluctuated  about  5  per  cent  in  live  years. 

IS.  At  SwatoWy  CAt?ia  (August  14,  1911). — Center  of  ancient  sugar  industry  of  China 
and  is  still  important.  The  exports  in  1910  were  42,312  tons  of  brown  and  14,701  tons 
of  white  sugar.  There  are  four  grades  of  white  sugar  (refined).  No.  1  sells  at  3.89 
cents  per  pound.  No.  2  at  3.63  cents  per  pound,  and  No.  3  at  3.53^  cents  per  pound, 
and  No.  4  at  3  cents  to  3.06  cents  per  pound.  The  retail  price  is  about  20  per  cent 
above  the  wholesale.  Grades  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  known  as  refined  sugar.  No.  4  is 
a  medium  raw  sugar  (brown)  and  is  worth  about  2.43  cents  to  3  cents  per  ponnd. 

1910.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  tons  white  sugar  imported;  1,000  tons 
refined  imported  (mostly  from  Hongkong)  and  retailed  at  4.23  cents  to  4.86  cents  per 
pound  in  lO^pound  cloth  bags.    The  wholesale  price  is  3.38  cente  per  pound. 

19.  At  Tientsin,  China  (October  6,  1911). — Kaw  sugars  are  mostly  Chinese  and 
Javas.  The  former  from  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Canton.  Although  called  raw  sugar, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  some  process  of  refining  called  ''washing."  Refined 
sugar  mostly  comes  from  Hongkong.  Japanese  making  strong  effort  to  get  the  market 
and  the  imports  are  increasing.  One  Persian  sells  so-called  "American  Cuba  sugar" 
in  100-pound  cans.  WTiolesale  prices  of  refined  white  sugar  are  4.01  cents  per  pound, 
and  yellow  sugar  3.70  cents  per  pound.  Retail  prices  of  refined  white  are  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  yellow  4  cents  per  pound.  HongKong  cubes  retail  at  7.50  cents  per 
pound.    American  cubes  (so  called)  retail  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  1,  atC^hcfoo,  China,  Aug.  9, 1911.) 

The  raw  sugar  is  grown  in  south  of  China,  exported  to  Hongkong  and  refined,  and 
then  imported  into  China. 

It  is  subject  only  to  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  and  escapes  the  native  customs  tax 
which  it  would  have  to  pay  if  .shipped  from  South  China  direct  to  other  provinces  of' 
the  Empire. 

Hongkong  prices:  Refined,  $4  to  $5  per  100  i)0unds;  retail  prices,  about  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Chinese  sugar  will  go  about  three  times  a.«»  far  a.s  American. 

[Book  1,  at  Nanking,  China,  Aug.  3,  1911.] 

Sugar  is  handled  by  retail  trade  only  from  Hongkong  refiners. 
White  granulated,  4.30  cents  per  pound;  light  brown,  4  cents  i>er  pound;  cubes, 
8  cents  per  poimd;  and  pulverized  (icing),  10  cents  per  pound. 
Freight  from  Shanghai  is  $65  per  ton  by  rail  and  $57  per  ton  by  river.  _ 

Xo  local  charges. 

(Book  1,  Newchwang,  Chioa,  Aug.  4, 1911.) 

Sugar  used  here  is  imported  from  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Japan  proper  by 
way  of  Hongkong. 

No  local  taxes  beyond  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  which  foreign  and  native  sugar 
share  alike. 

Present  prices:  Pure  granulated,  wholesale,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.40  cents 
per  pound.  White  granulated,  wholesale,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.40  cents  per 
pound. 

Abyssinia. 

[Book  1,  p.  —,  Adis  Ababa.  Aug.  14, 1911.] 

1.  Produces  no  sugar. 

2.  Imports  granulated  from  Austria,  cut  sugar  (cubes  and  dominos)  from  France, 
cones  (loaf  and  crushed)  from  France  and  Italy.    These  are  mostly  made  from  beets. 
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3.  Prices:  Granulated,  wholesale,  8^  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound, 
cut  sugar,  wholesale,  9  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound;  cones,  wholesale, 
11  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound. 

^  4.  The  import  duty  is  10  per  cent  on  local  valuation.    The  price  at  interior  points 
rises  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Importations  for  consumption  in  1909  were  about  58,253  pounds  (about  26  long 
tons). 

6.  There  are  no  local  charges  or  other  conditions  affecting  prices. 

Greece. 

[Book  6,  p.  1,  Athens,  July  4 .  1911 .] 

Lump  sugar  only.    From  Austria  (2  grades),  impc^  duty  and  tax  stated  by  Patras. 

[Page  3,  PatTM,  July  18, 1911.] 

Al  white,  $0,118  per  pound,  wholesale,  and  $0,123  per  pound  retail. 

Small  squares  (loaf),  $0,118  wholesale  and  $0,123  retail. 

A  loose  white  (granulated),  $0,117  per  poimd  wholesale  and  $0,123  retail. 

B  loose  white  (granulated),  $0,116  per  pound  wholesale  and  $0.12  per  pound  retail. 

No  variation  in  prices.    Sold  in  bulk  at  retail. 

Import  duty,  $0,075  per  poimd  on  all  sugar. 

Octroi  tax,  $0,004  per  pound  on  all  sugar. 

No  manufacture.    No  oack  prices. 

[Athens,  Nov.  1. 19 J!.] 

Prices:  Al  white,  12.30  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  13.30  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Small  squares  (loaf),  12.30  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  13.30  cents  per  pound  retail. 

A  loose  white  (Austrian  moist),  wholesale,  12.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  12.50  cents 
per  pound. 

Bloose  white  (Austrian  moist),  wholesale,  12.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  12.50  cents 
per  pound. 

Egypt. 

[Supplementary,  Alexandria,  .\ug.  15'  1911.] 


The  Societe  Generalc  et  de  la  Raffinerie  d'fJgypte  is  practically  the  only  sugar 
refinery  in  Egypt. 

Prices:  Loaf,  $3.75  per  100  pounds,  wholesale;  retail,  5}  to  6  cents  per  pound. 
Granulated,  $3.22  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  4}  to  5  j  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Large  retail  stores  use  delivery  wagons. 


Ceylon — Columbo. 

[Book  .",  p.  87,  Sept.  2,  1911.] 

Australian,  Mauritius,  and  Fiji  sugar  imported  but  less  than  3,300  hundredweight 
for  11  months. 

Price  of  these  varies  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  hundredweight  and  retailed  at  5  to  6) 
cents  per  pound;  now  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cuba  sugar  sells  H  cents  more  than  granulated. 

Natives  sell  in  paun-leaf  packages  and  keep  accounts  on  palm  leaves. 

Importations  from  Austria,  Java,  and  Hongkong  for  past  12  months,  330,000  hun- 
dredweight; Java,  170,000  hundredweight;  Hongkong,  130,000  hundredweight; 
Austria,  30,000  hundredweight;  Hongkong  preferred;  Austria  second,  and  Java  Jiist. 

All  224-pound  bags. 

Retailers  sell  at  same  prices  for  same  grades. 

China  sugar  is  bought  in  China  at  $4  and  sold  at  4.87  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Austria  sugar  is  bought  in  Austria  at  $3.24  per  100  pounds  and  sold  at  4.38  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Java  sugar  is  bought  in  Java  at  $3.12  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  sold  at  4.54 
cents  per  pound  retail. 

Retailers  sell  at  6  cents  now. 
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Turkey. 

(Book  7,  p.  71,  CoDStimtinopte,  July  12, 1911.] 

Prices  early  part  of  June: 

1.  Trieste:  Beet  fine  granulated,  $0.0351  per  pound  wholesale  to  10.395  per  pound 
retail;  Russian  crystals,  $0.0295  per  pound  wholesale  (raw,  hard  sugar),  $0.0324  i>er 
pound  retail:  Trieste  squares,  $0,038  per  pound  wholesale  to  $0.0505  per  pound  retail; 
Tate's  No.  1  cubes,  $0,048  per  pound  wholesale  to  $0,072  per  pound  retail. 

Prices  fluctuate  much.  For  instance,  fine  granulated  sold  at  $0,046  per  pound  and 
at  $0.0418  per  pound.  The  large  stores  make  deliveries  in  all  the  suburbs  at  same  as 
town  prices.  The  smaller  stores  charge  extra.  Above  prices  include  duty,  shipping 
fees,  and  deliverage.  Duties  are  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  customhouse  and  2  per 
cent  ^rt  fees.  No  other  char^.  No  change  in  prices  in  the  last  two  years  and  verv 
little  in  former  years.  No  statistics  available.  One  class  of  dealers  who  contract  'witn 
the  sugar  companies  for  one  entire  year's  output  at  a  certain  fixed  price  are  thus  being 
independent  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market.  Majority  of  sugar  comes  from  Trieste. 
When  a  ship  leaves  Trieste  a  telegram  is  sent  to  the  merchants  of  Constantinople 
naming  quantity.  The  merchants  get  together,  compare  notes  on  the  amount  oi  susar 
on  hand,  and  then  the  price  is  arranged.  If  there  is  much  on  hand,  the  price  will  oe 
Jower;  if  scarcity,  the  price  will  rise.  Butch  and  French  sugar  no  longer  can  com- 
pete with  Austrian. 

(P.  74,  Beirut,  July  25, 1911.1 

Sugar  comes  from  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Egypt  in  the  order  named. 
Only  refined  sugars  used. 
Prices  to-day  are: 


Frendi... 
Austrian. 
Russian.. 
Sgyptian 


Wholesale, 
per  100 
pounds. 


$4.66 

4.01 
3.04 
3.00 


Retail,  per 
pound. 


10.0497 

.0417 
.03S7 
.0401 


Retail  prices  the  same  in  all  localities  in  small  packages; 

The  onlv  tax  levied  is  the  custom  duty  of  11 1>^  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prices  fluctuate  by  London  Exchange  quotations. 

[P.  77,  Jerusalem,  Syria,  Sept.  26, 1911.] 

Book  7,  page  77,  gives  prices  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  since  1887.  Some  considerable 
variations  shown,  with  1910  and  1911  the  highest  with  one  exception,  1888  (6  cents 
per  pound),  when  all  the  world  was  high. 

{Jso  summary  needed.) 

Zanzibar. 

[Book.7,  p.  81,  Aug.  31, 1911.] 

Suffar  imported  enters  for  domestic  use.    No  maBufacturers  demanding  it. 

Om^  one  erade  brought  in— crystalized  sugar  from  Germany,  Bussia,  Austria, 
Mauritius,  and  Java. 

Wholesale  prices^  4  cents  per  pound;  duty  paid  of  7^  per  cent;  $0,044  per  pound  on 
three  months^  credit. 

Retail  price,  10.0455  per  pound. 

Retail  trade  entirely  in  hands  of  the  Indian  merchant.  No  delivery  wagons. 
Buyers  take  the  goods  with  them. 

Customhouse  dutv,  7^  per  cent. 

No  local  taxes  or  bounties. 

No  figures  for  past  years. 

(No  summary  required.) 
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Sbrtia. 
[Book  7,  p.  30,  Belgrade,  June  30, 1911.] 

The  entire  cQnsumption  of  Servia  is  supplied  hy  the  one  beet-sugar  factory  in  the 
country,  situated  near  Belgrade,  whose  output  is  just  equal  to  the  total  consumption 
of  the  country.  ^ 

Importations  are  made  impossible  by  an  import  duty  of  $2.62  per  100  poimds,  so 
that  me  factory  has  a  practiad  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

Tlie  foUowing  are  the  factory  prices  in  not  less  than  lOrton  lots: 

RctaU, 
per  100 
pounds. 


Cubes  In  boxes 17.871         18.87 

Granulated,  in  bags 7. 61  8, 

Powdered,  in  bags 7. 61  8 


.871 
.87$ 


These  prices  include  excise  tax  of  $2.62  per  100  poimds  on  all  consumed  in  the 
country.    None  ever  exported . 

Granulated  is  not  retailed,  but  used  mostly  by  manufacturers  (confectioners). 
Cubes  and  powdered  generally  used  for  consumption.  No  prices  obtainable  for  past 
yean. 

Venezuela. 

[Book  7,  p.  78,  Porto  Cabello,  June  27, 1911.] 

Two  grades,  both  local  Venezuela  sugar,  of  what  is  called  refined^ 

Maiacaibo  sells  wholesale  at  $6.54  per  100  poimds. 

Juan  Diaz  sells  wholesale  at  $7  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  prices,  both  grades,  7^  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  business  pays  same  tax  as  other  business,  and  depends  on  amount  of  business; 
also  a  local  or  municipal  tax  of  $0.70  per  100  pounds  which  is  brought  into  the  State 
h-om  another  State. 

Brown  su^  from  sugar  cane  is  sold  in  its  natural  state  and  is  most  used. 

Sugar  is  higher  than  five  years  ago. 

Consul  sends  samples  and  sorts. 

[Book  7,  p.  79,  La  Oualra,  Venezuela,  June  27, 1911.] 

Venezuela  sugar  is  of  recent  development  in  grain  sugar. 

Wholesale,  $6.46  per  100  pounds  in  large  lots;  $6.50  per  100  pounds  in  small  lots; 
$6.95  per  single  100-poimd  sack. 

Retails  at  $0.0965  per  pound. 

Guatire  sugar  sells  wholesale  at  $6.17  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  9  and  9^  cents 
per  pound. 

Maracaibo  sugar,  $7.52  per  100  pounds  at  wholesale,  and  duty  too  high  for  importa- 
tions, 55  per  cent  plus  1  per  cent  on  what? 

Honduras. 

[Book  6,  p.  4,  Ceiba,  Honduras,  Aug.  2, 1011.] 

New  York  refined,  cubes,  and  granulated  control  the  market. 

Wholesale,  $0,092  per  pound,  and  retail,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Crude  sugar  sold,  all  tor  domestic  use,  in  molds:  5.60  cents  per  pound  wholesale; 
6}  cents  per  pound  retail.  No  change  in  five  years.  Small  tax  on  crude  sugar. 
Import  duty,  national  tax,  customhouse  fees  amount  to  3)  cents  per  poimd. 

[P.  6,  Puerto  Cortes,  Aug.  7, 1911.J 

Supplies  come  from  Guatemala,  United  States,  and  Germany,  which  sends  beet 
sugar,  and  the  consumption  of  which  is  decreasing. 

Guatemala  sugars  are  from  brown  to  white  (semirefined)  and  come  in  free  of  duty 
imder  treaty,  ft  sells  at  wholesale  at  $3.80  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds  at  the  dock,  and 
inland  at  $5.80  to  $6.60  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  7^  cents  per  pound. 
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United  States  refined  comes  in  barrels  and  bags  of  cubes  and  granulated,  and  pays 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound;  municipal  tax  of  0.^  cent  per  pound,  and  customhouse 
fees  of  1.60  cents  per  pound;  a  total  of  4  cents  per  pouna. 

Wholesales  at  $B  to  $8.80  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

German  sells  at  the  same  price  as  American.  Native  cnide  used  by  the  natives 
makes  fine  simp  and  would  doubtless  find  ready  market  in  Uie  United  States.  A 
large  amount  of  sugar  cane  is  grown  in  Honduras  for  mm  making  to  be  sold  to  the 
Government,  which  controls  the  liquor  monojwly. 

[P.  8,  Tegucigalpa,  HonduraB,  July  27, 1911.] 

Almost  ^11  sugar  used  in  this  district  is  imported  from  Salvador  and  Nicaragua* 
Inferior  quality  of  refined  and  only  one  grade. 
Wholesale,  $5.60  to  $6.40  per  100  pounds. 

Say  cost  at  Amapala,  $3.25  per  100  pounds  (retail  5  cents  per  pound). 
Freight,  road  tax,  sanitary  tax,  52  cents  to  San  Lorenzo. 
Dispatch  agent  fees,   6  cents. 
Freight  to  Tegucigalpa,  80  cents. 
Municipal  tax,  40  cents. 
Charges,  $1.28. 
Wholesale  cost,  $5.03  per  100  pounds;  retail  at  6  cents  per  pound  and  sometimes  less . 

Nicaragua. 

[Rook  6,  p.  85,  Corinto,  July  2B,  1911.] 

All  domestic  manufacture  used  here. 
No  refineries. 

W^hite  sugar,  wholesale,  $4.15  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4.60  centa  per  pound; 
second  grade,  wholesale,  $3.38  per  100  pounds,  and  3.80  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Considerable  raw  sugar  is  shipped  to  Vancouver. 
No  local  taxes  and  no  bounties. 

[P.  96,  Boma  Kongo.] 

All  cubes,  English  and  Belgium,  cost  7  cents  per  pound. 
All  retail:  no  wholesale.    Sells  retail  at  8.76  cents. 

Norway. 

fP.  (W,  Bergen,  July  5, 1911.] 

No  sugar  refineries  here.  No  raw  sugar  is  imported.  No  local  taxes  or  charges 
affecting  prices. 

Loaf  cubes,  $6.27  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  6.82  centa  per  pound  retail. 

Granulated  (English),  $5.90  wholesale  and  6.09  ceiits  per  pound  retail. 

Granulated  (German),  $5.78  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6.09  cents  per  poutid 
retail. 

[p.  100,  Chrisllanin,  June  30, 1911.] 

Imports  to  Norway,  45,000  tons,  mostly  from  Germany. 

Prices  as  quoted  oy  board  of  trade  to-day.  Wholesale  loaf,  6)  cents  per  pound, 
including  import  duty  of  2.14  cents  per  pound;  retail,  7J  cents  per  pound. 

Granulated,  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  7  cents  per  pound  retail  (all  beet 
sugars). 

Cane  cubes.  8}  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  9^  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Paraguay. 

fBook  fi,  p.  119,  Asfiinclon,  Aug.  22, 1911.1 

New  York,  granulated  $5.75;  New  York,  cubes  $6. 

Sugar  imported.  Based  on  July  Montevideo  quotation,  first  class,  "Say"  French 
cut,  $6.36  per  100  pounds;  "  Say '^  lump  sifted,  $4.13  per  100  pounds;  German  lump, 
$3.70  per  100  pounds;  Austrian  granulate<l,  $3.60  per  100  pounds. 

Importers  pay  duty  and  customhouse  fees,  amounting  to  42i  per  cent  a^  valorenoL, 
the  valuation  being  fixed  by  tariff  act,  $0,053  per  100  pounds  for  refined  in  seneial, 
and  at  $0,065  per  100  pounds  for  special  cut  sugar.  Imported  sugar  is  also  aubiocted 
to  an  internal-reveuue  tax  of  $0.00034  to  $0.00038  per  100  pounds. 
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The  value  of  the  pesos  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Retail  prices  are  jieither 
uniform  or  stable.  Each  dealer  fixes  his  prices  to  suit  his  business.  Imported  sugar 
now  retails  at  9}  cents  per  pound,  and  domestic  at  8^  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  but  one  sugar  factory  in  Faraway. 

Production  of  Paraguay  sugar  factory  m  1911  will  be  540  tons.  Three  years  ago  it 
was  1,280  tons,  or  about  one-half  its  capacity. 

The  industry  is  badly  handicapped  by  lack  of  production  of  sugar  cane,  which  is 
cultivated  only  in  small  patches. 

[DookG,  p.  120.] 

When  the  industry  was  started  the  factory  offered  planters  $2.40  per  ton  of  cane, 
which  was  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  production,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  $3  per 
ton  and  is  now  |3.40  per  ton,  but  the  production  is  still  far  below  requirements  for 
local  trade.  To-day  22  pesos  is  equal  to  $1.65  United  States  currency.  In  a  week  it 
may  be  $1.97  United  States  currency,  but  the  price  of  sugar  will  still  be  $1.65  for  10 
kilos,  7}  cents  per  pound. 

(Peso,  7i  cents  to  8 J  cents,  varies  constantly.) 

Morocco. 
[Book  0,  p.  75,  Tangiers.] 

For  five  centuries  or  more  no  sugar  produced. 

Supplies  come  from  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Only  two  grades  imported. 

First.  Double  refined  in  loaves  or  blocks  of  5  pounds. 

Second.  Refined  cubes  in  110-pound  cases. 

Third.  A  small  amount  of  granulated. 

French  bring  most.  No  local  or  other  taxes  except  customhouse  duties,  12^  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Retail  prices  very  regular. 

Wholesale  prices  are  based  on  f.  o.  b.  Marseilles  for  French,  f.  o.  b.  Trieste  for 
Austrian,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  German,  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  for  Belgium,  f.  o.  b.  Amsterdam 
for  Dutch. 

Retail  price  now  is  5  cents  per  pound  and  varies  with  fluctuation  of  the  currency  as 
well  as  with  prices  in  export  countries. 

POBTUGAL. 
[Book  G,  p.  122,  Lisbon,  Jnly  24, 1011.] 

The  wholesale  prices  of  raw  sugar  most  extensively  used  in  Portugal  are  as  follows: 

Pemambuco  sugar,  $2.73  per  100  pounds;  Mozambique,  $3.33;  Austrian,  $3.33; 
Madeira,  $9.^0  (out  of  market). 

Say  the  difference  between  in* bond  and  duties  and  local  taxes  {)aid  is  $0.64  per  100 
poimds,  the  customhouse  duty  being  $0.55  per  100  pounds,  there  is  a  duty  allowance 
on  colonial  sugars  of  ^i  per  cent  less  than  the  $0.64  duty.  The  corresponding  differ- 
ence on  refined  is  $0.74  per  100  pounds;  wholesale  pnced,  cut  loaf,  $12.27  per  100 
pounds,  and  retail,  13}  cents  to  13^  cents. 

Granulated,  $10.27  wholesale  and  10}  cents  to  11}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Consul  was  probably  in  error,  and  when  corrected,  then  price  would  be,  cut  loaf, 
$8,  wholesale,  against  8^  cents  to  9  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Granulated,  $7.40  per  100  pound,  wholesale,  against  7}  cents  to  8}  cents  per  pound, 
retail. 

Sales  at  retail  in  paper  bags,  except  loaf,  which  comes  in  pasteboard  boxes. 

ROUMANIA. 

[Book  7,  p.  1.  Bucharest,  July  14, 1911.] 

Factory  price,  loaf  and  cubes,  $5.69  to  $5.95  per  100  pounds;  jyranulated,  $5.25  to 
$5.52. 

There  are  four  or  five  refineries  and  all  vary  a  little  in  grades. 

Retail  prices  vary  from  50  cents  to  55  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  refiners. 

Loaf,  6}  cents  to  6^  cents,  and  granulated,  5}  cents  to  6  cents. 

Import  duty,  $3.06  per  100  pounds  until  March,  1918.  (French  book  says  $2.45  ])er 
100  pounds.)    Export  duty,  $0,789  per  100  pounds  on  exports. 

Bounty  to  sugar  manufacturers,  $0,965  per  100  pounds,  liountv  ceases  in  Mar(?h, 
1914. 
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No  statistics  for  25  years. 

Prices  are  fixed  by  the  Trieste  Bourse  for  Black  Sea  ports  and  by  Prague  for  towns 
on  the  Danube  or  in  the  interior. 
Duties  and  taxes  on  loaf  sugar  are  (agrees  with  French  book): 

Duty  (per  100  pounds) $2.  45 

Excise  tax 1.  75 

I/>cal  tax oO 

Total 4.70 

Duty 2.45 

Excise  tax 1. 75 

Protection .' 70 

Prices  at  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea: 

Cubes  in  cases,  $7.87  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  $8.80  to  $8.75. 

Granulated  in  bags,  $7.70  wholesale;  retail,  $8.34  to  $8}. 

Panama. 

[Book  6,  p.  112,  July  17, 1911.] 

Consumption:  Tom, 

1909. 1,800 

1910 1,403 

United  States  supplied 420 

England  supplied 133 

Germany  supplied 165 

Spanish  America 685 

1,403 

(All  refined  sugar.) 

Kefined  is  loaf  and  granulated.  An  inferior  quality,  used  mostly  by  natives. 
Comes  from  Central  ana  South  America  (San  Salvador  and  Ecuador;  and  costs  in 
Panama,  freight  and  duty  included,  3  cents  to  3^  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  3} 
cents  to  3}  cents  per  pound. 

Import  duty  12*  per  cent  ad  valorem.    No  local  taxes. 

American  granulated  retails  at  6  cents  per  pound  and  American  cubes  at  7^  cents. 

As  a  rule  sugar  is  a  trifle  cheaper  in  San  Francisco  than  in  New  York  for  import 
here.  Granulated,  present  price,  f.  o.  b.,  San  Francisco  or  New  York,  3i  cents  to 
3}  cents  per  pound.  Price  in  Panama  per  ]00-x>ound  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.60,  and  5  cents 
per  pound  at  retail.  • 

Cut  loaf  and  cubes  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  $3.75  per  100  pounds;  in  Panama,  $6.50  per 
barrel ;   retail,  7 J  cents  per  pound . 

The  Panama  Kailroaa  retails  American  sugar  (National  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  bnuid) 
to  employees:  Yellow  sugar,  3^  cents  per  pound;  granulatea,  4  cents  per  pound  in 
20-pound  sacks;  cubes,  10  cents  per  pouna  in  2-pound  boxes;  9  cents  per  pound  in 
5-pound  boxes;  1901  (impossible  to  go  very  far  back),  $4.80  per  100  pounds;  1896, 
$4.25  per  100  pounds. 

Japan. 
[Book  6,  p.  30,  Yokohama,  Sept.  23, 1911.] 

Sugar  at  wholesale  is  sold  in  double  mat  bags  of  133  pounds  each.  Sugar  retails  in 
paper  bags  of  1.3  to  6.6  pounds;  small  wooden  boxes  also  used  in  retailing. 

Formosa  furnished  increased  supplies  under  tariff  changes,  and  refiners  in  Japan  are 
ver>'  active  and  prices  declined. 
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1  Whole- 
,  sale  (per 

100 
pounds). 


Page  33: 

Prices  to-dav,  cubes 

Sept.  23,  refined,  highest . . 

Granulated,  lowest 

Page  32: 

1907,  average  refined 

1906,  average  refined 

1900,  average  refined 

1910,  average  refined 

1911,  average  refined,  July . 


$10.21 
9.40 
9.10 

G.15 
0.84 
7.02 
7.04 
7.02 


Retail 

(per 

pound). 


$0.11 
.11 
,09i-.10i 

.066 
.073 
.073 
.076 
.075 


Retail  prices  fixed  by  Sugar  Retailers'  Guild  in  Yokohama,  of  which  every  retailer 
ia  a  member  (compulsory  by  law).    (Custom  of  buying,  p.  34.) 
The  national  business  taxes  are: 


On  $5,000  sales 

On  rental  value  of  stores per  cent 

On  employees  and  assistants each 


Whole- 
sale 
dealer. 


$6.00 

9 

$1.00 


Retail 
dealer. 


$15.00 

9 

$1.00 


Local  taxes  in  Yokohama,  40  per  cent  of  the  national  tax. 

Bounties:  The  Government  of  Formosa  has  for  10  years  been  granting  bounties  to 
cane-sugar  growers,  this  year  amounting  to  $900,000.  The  bounty  ceases  at  end  of 
fiscal  year  1912. 

Production  of  Formosa,  1911-12,  established  at  500,000,000  pounds. 

Consumption  tax:  Latest  revision,  April,  1910,  now  in  force  is  imposed  on  sugar 
(molasses  and  sirup),  taking  deliveries  of  from  factories,  customhouse,  or  bonded 
warehouse  for  consumption  m  the  Empire  of  Japan,  as  follows: 

[Uooke,  p.  35.] 

First-class,  sugar  below  No.  11  Dutch  standard  in  color:  !*«'  loo  pounds. 

A.  Black  (raw),  in  casks $0.  75 

B.  Black,  other 1. 12 

Second-class,  sugar  below  No.  15  Dutch  standard 1. 87 

Third-class,  sugar  below  No.  18  Dutch  standard 2. 62 

Fourth-clasiB,  sugar  below  No.  21  Dutch  standard 3. 00 

Fifth-class,  sugar  below  No.  22  Dutch  standard 3. 37 

Sixth-class,  rock  candy,  (Juba,  loaf  or  lump,  and  the  like 3. 75 

(Book  6,  p.  36,  Tokyo  prict»s.  Sept.  ITJ,  1911.] 


Japan  refined  No.  1 
Japan  refined  No.  2 
Japan  refined  No.  3 
13rown  suf^ar  No.  1 . 
Brown  sugar  No.  2, 


\Ahok'.sah', 
per  100 
pounds. 


$7.27-$7.50 

6.90-  «.«7 

6.64 

6.00 

5.14-  5.20 


Relail,  wt 
pound. 


90.111-10.093 
.08i-    .07A 
.06^-    .06' 
.063-      08 
.06  -    .0660 


Tokyo  has  a  wholesale  dealers'  guild,  but  prices  practically  controlled  by  the  Sugar 
Refineries'  Union,  which  represents  several  sugar  refiners  as  sole  agents. 

In  each  of  the  15  administrative  districts  in  Uie  city  of  Tokyo  there  is  a  retail  sugar 
dealers'  guild.  All  prices  are  uniform  as  controlled  by  these  guilds  and  are  publicly 
announced. 

I  Book  6,  p.  38,  kohc«,  Sept.  26,  1911.1 

Formoean  raw  sugar,  value  3^  cents  per  pound  (Nov.,  1910-Nov,,  1911). 
1910-11,  122,397  tons  Java  sugar  imported  at  cost  of  $2.25  to  $3  per  100  pounds, 
meet  of  which  was  used  by  the  refiners'  companies. 
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The  Japan  Co.  (Ltd)  (at  Osaka)  sold  their  standard  refined  sugar  during  this  year 
at  $6.39  to  $7.89  per  100  pounds,  and  their  8.  K.  standard  crystals  one-fourth  cent  more . 

Retail  prices  for  this  refiners'  sugars:  Cubes,   12 J  cents;  granulated,  9i  cents  per 
pound. 

Summftrif  of  prices. 


Place. 


Yokohama 

Tokyo 

Kobe 


Date, 
1911. 

Cubes, 
whole- 
sale, 
per  100 
pounds. 

Cubes, 
retail, 
cents 

pound. 

Granu- 
lated, 
whote- 

^imds. 

Sept.  23 
S^t.  23 

110.21 

11 

19.40 

$7.27-7.60 

6.39 

Sept.  26 

9.89 

101 

Granu- 
lated, 
retail, 
cents 

pound. 


11 
9^ 


Java. 

[Supplementary,  Batavia,  Java,  Oct.  30, 1911.] 

Wliolesale  Java  raw  sugar  No.  12  to  14  Dutch  standard,  generally  known  as  American 
assortment,  during  month  of  October,  $0,022  to  $0.0226  per  pound;  closing  at  $0,031 
per  pound.  No.  16  Dutch  standard  and  above  during  October,  $0.0251  to  $0.0262 
per  pound,  closing  at  $0.0325  to  $0.0336  per  pound. 

Superior  grade  white,  but  not  refined,  in  October,  at  $0,031  to  $0,034,  closing  at 
$0.0355  per  pound,  all  with  upward  tendency. 

Retail  prices  for  Java  sugars  a  fraction  higner  than  above  wholesale  pric(«. 

Refinea  sugars,  generally  imported  from  Holland,  rcjtail  now  at  $0,055  per  pound, 
sold  in  tins  of  2  pounds,  5  pounds,  and  10  pounds. 

No  local  or  other  taxes. 

No  export  duty  or  bounty. 

No  import  duties  on  sugar. 


Nos.  12-14 
Dutch  standard. 


Year. 


1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 


Whole- 
sale, 
per  100 
poimds. 


SI.  74 
1.81 
2.00 
2.00 
2.19 


Retail, 

cents, 

per 

pound. 


0.0274 
.0281 
.03 
.03 
.0919 


Nos.  16  and 
above. 


Whole- 
sale, 
perlOO 
pounds. 


12.10 
1.89 
2.06 
2.13 
2.30 


RetaU, 
cents 

pound. 


0.0614 


.0308 
.0313 
.0630 


Superior. 


Whole- 
sale, 
per  100 
pounds. 


62.25 
2.20 
2.32 
2.42 
2.67 


Retaa, 
ootats 

pound. 


0.0225 


0480 


No  record  for  25  years  or  other  Java  data. 

Java  white  sugar  (consular  report): 

Price,  year  1910,  per  100  pounds,  '* Superior"  sugar  (white) $2.  67 

Freignt  and  insurance  to  United  States 25 

2.92 
Duty  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard 1. 90 

Cost  landed  at  New  York,  duty  paid 4. 82 

Average  price  granulated,  1910 4. 97 

Javas  cheaper — difference 15 

Above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  duty 1. 90 

Test  99**,  duty 1. 79 

Without  No.  16  Dutch  standard  limit  (less  duty) .^11 

Above  difference 15 

Without  No .  16  Dutch  standard  limit  (Javas  cheaper) 26 
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SlAM. 

[Book  7,  p.  68,  Bankok,  Aug.  29,  lOU.J 

The  sugar  sold  is  manufactured  or  refined  sugar  from  Hongkong,  China,  Singapore, 
and  Java. 

Local  production  insignificant. 

The  import  duty  is  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  no  local  taxes,  bounties,  or  other  conditions  affecting  prices. 

Very  little  difference  in  retail  prices  in  city. 

No  record  for  25  years,  but  it  is  understood  prices  have  not  varied  much. 

Present  prices  according  to  quality  are:  Best  Hongkong  sugar,  wholesale,  $4.50  per 
100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  Best  Singapore  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.18  per 
100  pounds;  retail,  3}  cents  per  pound.    Castor  sugar,  retail,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Loaf  or  cube  sugar. 

(No  summary  required.) 

LUXEMBUBO. 

[Book  6,  p.  40,  July  2, 1911.1 

New  York  granulated,  $5  per  100  pounds;  New  York  cubes,  $5.25  per  100  pounds. 

Two  hundnsd  and  sixty-two  thousand  inhabitants. 

No  sugar  refineries. 

All  refined  sugar  imported  from  Germany,  because  Luxemburg  belongs  to  the 
German  custom  union. 

Zollverein:  All  large  German  factories  have  agents  here  to  sell  to  wholesalers. 

Wholesale  prices  of  refined  are  the  same  in  all  10  districts. 

Calculation:  Raw  beet  su^r  88°  analysis  M  15  per  50  kilos,  100  kilos,  30  marks;  add 
cost  refining,  freight,  commission,  etc.,  100  kilos,  7  marks;  add  German  consumption 
tax,  100  kilos,  14  marks:  makes  price  of  refined  sugar,  100  kilos,  51  marks. 

Importers'  price  to  wholesalers  of  cut  loaf  in  boxes  will  be,  100  kilos  51  marks;  plus 
additional  charges  in  50-kilo  boxes,  2  marks:  total.  53  marks. 

In  25-kilo  boxes,  53.50  marks. 

Wholesaler's  price  to  retailers  at  a  profit  per  100  kilos,  2  to  3  marks. 
Retailers  sell  at  profit  of  1  to  6  pfennigs  per  kilo.    Many  retailers  sell  at  little  profit 
and  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  retain  customers.    Small  dealers  rather  prefer  not  to  sell 
sugar  at  all. 

Italy. 

[Book  6,  p.  10,  Catania,  Sicily,  July  12, 1911.] 

Customs  duty,  $8.67  per  100  pounds,  to  $7.70  and  below  as  to  grade;  revenue  tax, 
$6.23  per  100  pounds. 

No  sugar  manufactured  in  Sicily.  Comes  from  sugar  works  in  northern  Italy. 
Mostly  beet  sugar.     Some  from  potatoes. 

Raws,  first  product,  95-96°  test;  raws,  second  product,  90-92°  test.  Refined  crys- 
tallized loaf,  99.6°  to  99.7°  test.  Centrifugals,  99.7°  to  99.8°;  Pili  cones,  loaf,  99.8°  to 
99.9°;  extra,  about  100°.^ 

Wholesale  granulated,  $11.73  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  14i  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesale,  cut  loaf,  $12.70  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  15J  cents  per  pound. 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Special  weight  made  by  law. 

Government  excise  tax,  $6.23  per  lOQ  pounds  for  94°  test  or  over;  $5.88  per  100  pounds 

on  63°  to  94°  test.     Less  than  63°  test  used  for  alcohol;  Government  tax  none  on 

alcohol. 

[Book  6,  p.  12,  Florence,  July  8,  1911.] 

Best  loaf,  $13.74  per  100  pounds  wholsale,  and  14 J  cents  per  pound  retail  with  local 
tax  of  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  Common  granulated,  $12.84  per  100  pounds  wholesale, 
with  local  tax  of  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  Outside  the  gates:  Loaf  $11.86  to  $11.92  per 
100  pounds  with  no  local  tax.    Octroi  tax,  $1.15  per  100  jjounds. 

LBook  6,  p.  13,  Genoa,  Italy,  July  g,  1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.10  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.35  per  100  pounds. 

Price  regulated  by  the  Trieste  market. 

Imports  only  cane  sugar. 

Duty  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds  on  94°  test  or  over;  $7.70  duty  per  100  pounds  on  less 
polariscope  test. 

Italy  has  37  sugar  factories,  four  now  idle;  6  sugar  refineries.  Annual  production, 
165,289  tons  raws,  yielding  about  155,000  tons  refined.    Last  year,  6,545  tons  imported. 
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Granulated,  $11.94  to  $12.08  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  14  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Loaf,  $12.88  to  $13.01  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  15}  cents  per  pound  retail.  Add 
Octroi  tax  of  $1.31  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  industry  in  Italy  started  in  1888.  Wliolesale  prices  for  selling  include  local 
taxes  of  all  classes. 


Price  per  pound. 


Cents 

1886-1890 10.53  IOlBS 

189M806 11.23  11.40 

1806-1900 10.63  11.40 

1901-1905 10.26  11.2S 

1906-1910... 11.58  11.58 

Parliament  fixed  tax  on  manufacturer. 

Per  100  p<hiihIs. 

Cost  to  refinery $2. 36  to  $2. 44 

Manufacturers'  tax  (goes  up  each  year;  see  p.  13) 6. 23 

8.69 
Octroi  tax 1. 13 


9.72 
Italy  exports  no  sugar  and  can  not  under  Brussels  convention  terms. 
No  export  bounty.    (See  Brussels  convention,  art.  6.) 

Only  firsts-grade  raw  sugar  94®  and  over  are  made  on  account  of  better  protection. 
Manufacture  is  given  a  protective  duty  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds. 
Brussels  convention,  article  6.  provides  that  limitation  of  surtax  to  52  cents  per 
100  pounds  will  not  apply  as  long  as  Italy  exports  no  sugar. 

Sugar  in  Lombardy, 

[Book  G,  p.  16,  Milan,  July  10, 1911.] 

Per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale,  raws,  94®  and  over $11. 36 

^Vholesale,  refined 11. 65 

Retail,  raws Not  sold. 

Retail,  refined $11. 77 

New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  cubei<,  $5.35. 

No  difference  in  prices  in  Lombardy.    Lump  sold  in  boxes,  other  grades  in  bags. 
No  local  duty  in  Milan,  but  there  is  in  other  towns. 
Customs  duties  can  not  be  allowed,  as  fixed  by  Brussels  convention. 

[Book  6,  p.  17,  Naplw,  July  3, 1911.1 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $13.42  per  100  pounds,  including  taxes,  same  as  elsewhere; 
import  duty,  $8.67  per  100  pounds;  granulatea,  retail,  14J  cents  per  pound;  loaf, 
retail,  same  price. 

Nearly  all  sugar  sold  in  Italy  is  local  beet  product. 

The  Trieste  means  Austria-llungary.    First  class  means  over  94^  test. 

Definitions  for  Italy:  Exbrafend  quadretto  (lump  cubes),  Exbrafend  commune 
(lump),  Semolato  (granulated). 

Wholesale  price  per  100  pounds  of  cubes.  $14.14;  retail,  15.42  to  15 J  cents  per  pound. 

Lump  or  granulated  $13.54  wholesale  and  14^  cents  per  pound  retail. 

No  special  taxes  or  conditions  except  municipal  tax,  $0.0131  per  pound. 

[Book  6.  p.  20,  Rome,  lUIy,  July  3, 1911.] 

Only  refined  BUgar  used  in  Rome. 

Itahan  sugar  manufacturers  watch  the  nearest  foreign  market,  and  fix  prices  so 
that  they  can  undersell  foreign  sugarn  plus  the  Italian  duty.  Roman  market  regu- 
lated by  prices  in  the  Trieste  (Austria-llungary)  market  (the  nearest  market). 

.Italian  custom  duty  on  first  ola.»j.««  is  $HA)7  per  100  pounas;  second  class  pays  duty  of 
$7.70  per  100  pounds. 
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Italy  has  a  countervailing  duty  against  bounty  countries.  There  is  a  tax  on  refining 
of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  on  all  sugar  manufactured  in  Italv.    There  is  no  bounty. 

The  advantage  of  the  Italian  manufacturer  is  in  the  difference  between  the  internal 
tax  of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  and  the  custom  duty  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds,  a  di£ference 
of  $2.34  per  100  pounds. 

July  3,  1911:  Prices — Wholesale  without  octroi  tax,  small  cubes,  $12.78  per  100 
pounds;  with  octroi  tax  of  $1.31,  a  total  of  $14.09  wholesale.    Retails  at  15.33  to  15^ 
cents  per  pound.  . 

Best  granulated  wholesale,  without  tax,  $12.08  per  100  pounds.  With  tax  of  $1.31, 
the  wholesale  cost,  including  octroi  tax,  is  $13.39  per  100  pounds.  The  retail  price 
is  14  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  6,  p.  25,  Piedmont,  Turin,  July  14, 1911.) 

Retailers  receive  little  or  no  profit  on  sugar,  so  as  to  draw  buyers  for  other  articles. 
The  domestic  market  competes  successfully  with  all  foreign  sugar,  on  account  of 
customs  tariff  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds.  Notwithstanding  they  pay  a  national  tax  of 
71.15  francs  per  quintal,  importations  for  three  years  have  been  only  4^00,000  to 
$400,000,  all  from  Austria  and  Switzerland  for  consumption  along  the  Italian  frontier 
at  distance  from  the  sugar  factories.  Under  present  conditions  Italy  can  only  con- 
sume of  foreign  sugars  under  some  striking  failure  of  crops  which  necessitates  imports. 
Local  tax,  $0,739  per  100  pounds. 

fBook  6.  p.  27,  Venice,  July  11, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15  per  100  poimds;  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $12.20  per  100  pounds  and  15}  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Lump  sugar,  wholesale,  $12.88  per  100  pounds  and  17J  to  17}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Local  tax,  $1.08  per  100  pounds. 

Prices  at  five-year  intervals  1891-1911  do  not  vary  materially  from  those  given  for 
Rome. 

Summary  for  Italy  ^  December,  1911. 


Province. 


Date. 


j 

Cantania ,  July  12 

Floranoe  City 1  July  8 

Outside  gates oo. ... 

Genoa July  6 

MUan I  July  10 

Naples July  3 

Pafenno :  July  17 

Rome !  July  3 

SSSiiJt::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::^^" 

Venice I  July  11 


Cut  loaf, 

wholesale 

(per  100 

pounds). 


$12.70 

13.74 

U.8&-n.92 

12.88-13.11 

11.36 

i*) 
14.14 

(') 
12.82 

12.88 


Cut  loaf,   I  Granulated, 


retail 

(cents  per 

pound). 


13 


wholesale 

(per  100 

pounds). 


S11.73 
12.84 


11.94-12.08 
11.86 
13.42 
13.54 
(•) 
12.47 
12.20 


Granulated, 

retail 

(cents  per 

pound). 


(») 
(») 


HJ 


(•) 


ill 


Niai 

"16* 


1  Not  civen;  local  tax,  11.15. 
>  Local  tax,  none. 

*  No  local  tax. 
4  Not  quoted. 

'  Including  local  tax  of  S2  per  100  pounds. 
<  Including  local  tax  of  S1.31  per  100  pounds. 
'  $12.78  without  local  tax,  $14.oe.witli  tax. 

*  $12.08  without  local  tax,  $13.39  with  tax. 

*  Local  tax  $1.31  per  lOOj^unds;  14  cents  tax  inclusive. 

><>  Local  tax  $0,739  per  100  pounds;  retailers  receive  about  no  profit. 
"  Local  tax  $1.08  per  100  pounds. 

Rome. 


1886 

1803 

1896 

1901 

1906 

1911(Ju]y  3) 

Cut  loaf 

$11.69^13.05 
11.06-  12.16 

$13.65-«14.48 
12.00-  13.30 

$12.96-$10.04 
12.16-  14.74 

$12.4S-$13.22 
11.73-12.43 

$12.34-$12.43 
11.66-  n.64 

$12. 7S 

Granulated 

12.  OB 

Without  local  taxes  which  vary  from  $0,738  to  $2  per  100  pounds. 

Annual  production:  Raws,  165,289  tons  yielding  in  refinea  about  155,000  tons. 
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Imports  last  year,  6,545  tons,  which  are  sold  on  frontier,  long  distance  from  any 
factory. 

Customfl  duty  on  imports,  $8.67  per  100  pounds  on  96  test  or  above.  Government 
excise  tax,  $6.23  per  100  pounds  on  94  test  or  above. 

Customs  duty  on  import,  $7.70  per  100  pounds  on  63  to  94  test;  Government  excise 
tax,  $5.88  per  100  pounds  on  63  to  94  test. 

No  excise  tax  on  less  than  63  test,  which  grade  is  used  for  alcohol. 

The  protection  to  refiners  is  the  di£Ference  between  the  customs  duty  of  $8.67  per 
100  pounds  and  the  excise  tax  of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  or  $2.44  per  100  pounds 
protection. 

Cost  of  raws :  Per  100  pounds. 

First  product  96  test  (p.  15) $2. 36-$2.  44 

107  pounds  96  test  to  make  100  pounds  refined  of  100  test,  at  $2.36. .  2.  53 

Manufacturers  tax  (excise),  1911 6. 23 

Cost  without  local  taxes 8.  76 

Granulated  without  local  taxes  (at  Genoa) 12. 00 

Difference  to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit 3. 24 

Consumers  have,  in  addition  ^to  the  $12  refiners'  price,  bounty  to  pay,  the  local 
taxes  at  different  cities  from  $0.74  per  100  pounds  to  $2  per  100  pounds,  except  at 
Milan  and  "outside  city  gates,"  where  no  local  taxes  are  collected. 

The  refiner  watches  the  Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  marks  closely,  and  keepe  his 
price  just  enough  below  cost  of  import  and  duty  to  retain  the  trade  of  Italy  entirely. 

There  are  37  raw  beet-sugar  factories  in  Italy,  and  6  sugar  refineries;  all  in  northern 
Italy.  The  sugar  industry  began  in  1888.  Italy  exports  no  sugar  and  is  within  the 
Brussels  convention. 

Italy  has  a  countervailing  duty  acniiust  bounty  countries.    Italy  has  no  bounty. 

Italy  is  relieved  of  abiding  by  me  Brussels  convention  limit  of  5  francs  per  100  kiloe 
(52  cents  per  100  pounds)  so  long  as  she  does  not  export  sugar,  which  explains  why 
Italy  can  nave  a  protection  of  $2.44  per  100  pounds  instead  of  only  62  cents  per  100 
pounds  as  other  convention  coimtries  which  export  sugar. 

(Spain  and  Sweden  have  the  same  privilege.) 

NbTHBRIiANDS. 

Duty,  $4.89  to  $3.26  per  100  pounds;  excise  tax,  $0.49  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  6,  p.  79,  Schevenlngen,  July  7, 1911.] 

Granulated,  100°,  wholesale  $8.08  per  100  pounds  and  retail  8.16  cents  per  pound; 
small  lots,  8.70  to  8.75  cents  per  pound.    New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  cubes,  $5.35. 

Adulterated  sugar,  $6.16  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  6.75  to  8.75  cents  per  pound 
retail.  Cane  sugar  must  be  imported  and  pay  duty  and  therefore  costs  $7.52  per  100 
pounds.  Import  duty,  $4.89  per  100  pounds  on  100°  test  and  declining;  $4.40  per  100 
pounds  on  90°  test  by  degrees;  minimum,  $3.26  per  100  pounds  (reduces  0.049  per 
degree). 

Factories  produce  granulated  standard  and  fine^  loaf  and  lump.  Colors  of  adulter- 
ated sugar  vary  from  brown  to  white.  Dealers  give  discount  from  3  to  12  per  cent. 
Barrels,  cases,  and  paper  bags  used  for  packing.  Barrels  charged  to  purchaserR,  but 
cases  and  bags  not. 

{Book  6,  p.  81.] 

Prices,  November  1  of  each  year,  1898  to  1901;  IJ  per  cent  off  for  cash  30  days. 
Sugar  sold  by  manufacturers  through  agent  and  subagents  in  different  provinces  to 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

Cooperative  societies  divide  a  yearly  percentage  or  dividend.  Very  little  profit 
in  handling  sugar  by  dealers,  llie  local  agent  receives  a  commission  of  $0,106  per 
100  pounds.  The  subagents  receive  from  local  agents  a  commission  of  $0,023  to  $0,046 
per  100  pounds  on  sales  to  wholesalers  and  $0,046  per  100  pounds  on  sales  to  retaileiB. 
Refiners  charge  $0,453  per  100  pounds  for  refining.  In  Amsterdam  a  company 
receives  the  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and  forwards  it,  charging  $0,027  per  1(K) 
pounds.  Adulterated  sugar  is  preferred  because  it  is  a  product  from  cane  while  other 
18  from  beets. 

Cost  of  refining,  $0,453  per  100  pounds. 
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Netherlands. 

[Book  6,  p.  84,  Zeeland,  July  7, 1811.] 

No  sugar  making  in  this  district. 
Grocers  here  buy  from  Amsterdam  agents. 
In  June  and  July  contracts  are  made  for  November  delivery. 
Forty-five  to  fifty-five  cents  duty  per  kilo,  including  29  cents  duty  per  kilo  Govern- 
ment dues. 

(Book  6,  p.  85,  Rotterdam,  July  6, 1911.] 

No  sugar  bounties,  but  an  excise  tax  of  27  florins  per  100  kilos.  ($0. 49  per  100 
pounds;  1  florin  is  |0.  402.) 

Import  duties  are  the  same  as  the  excise  tax.  on  each  grade. 

The  following  countries  not  members  of  the  Brussels  Convention  grant  bounties  on 
sugar  exported  and  pay  a  coimtervailing  duty  in  addition  to  the  Dutch  import  duty, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export  bounty  granted: 

Argentine  Republic:  Per  100  pounds. 

On  refined $1.  74 

On  raw 1.32 

Crystallized 92 

Brazil: 

On  raw 3. 16 

On  refined 3. 06 

Canada,  on  refined t 318 

Chile: 

Refined  lump  or  ground 1. 17 

White  granulated  or  ground 945 

Granulated  (first  product) 563 

Impure  su^ 522 

Costa  Rica,  white  sugar 1.  78 

Denmark: 

Raw 159 

Refined 304 

Spain,  raw  and  refined 1. 92 

Australia: 

Raw 818 

Refined 49 

Japan,  raw  and  refined 222 

Mexico,  raw  and  refined 263 

Nicaragua: 

Raw 2.57 

Refined 3.01 

South  African  Union: 

Raw 177 

Refined 34 

Mozambique: 

Raw 1.17 

Refined 1.13 

Roumania: 

Raw 1.70 

Refined 1.74 

[Book  6,  p.  87.] 

Prices  in  Netherlands  and  in  Rotterdam  are  always  practically  the  same.  July  6, 
1911.  Prices,  granulated,  |2.90  per  100  pounds;  wholesale  in  bond  without  discount, 
13.41  with  tax.  Raw  beet,  88*^  analysis,  $2.49  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  in  bond  with- 
out discount.  Raw  cane,  96°  test,  $2.67  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  in  bond  without 
discount.    Plus  duty,  |4.89^  equals  $7,56  per  100  poimds. 

No  local  charges  or  taxes  in  any  Netherlands  cities. 

In  Rotterdam,  a  place  of  430,000  souls,  the  price  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
No  one  buys  more  than  5  or  10  pounds  at  a  time.  This  is  on  account  of  dampness  of 
the  Dutch  climate. 

Retail  prices  now,  lump,  5)  cents  per  pound;  white  refined  su^r  (granulated), 
4^  cents  per  poimd;  New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  cubes,  $5.35.  Excise  tax,  27  florins 
per  100  kilos  ($0.49  per  100  pounds). 

Page  91  for  5-year  intervals,  1886  to  1911. 

Little  variation  in  25  vears. 
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[Book  6,  p.  92,  Amsterdam,  July  13, 1911.] 

Moet  of  the  refined  comes  from  France  and  raw  from  London.  The  principal  mar- 
ket for  Java  product.  Price,  July  1,  1911.  Raw  beet,  88°  analysis,  |2.41  per  100 
pounds  wholesale  in  bond.  Inferiority  on  each  degree  lowers  pnce  $0.0272  per  100 
pounds.  Refined  beet  sugar,  100°  test,  $3.05  per  100  pounds.  Any  inf^ority  in 
giade  lowers  the  price  at  the  rate  of  $0,051  per  100  pounds.  The  wholesale  prices 
do  not  include  excise  tax.  If  intended  for  consumption  in  Holland  an  excise  tax  of 
$0.49  per  100  pounds  must  be  added. 

Retail  prices,  July  1:  Loaf,  5}  cents;  white  refined  (granulated),  ^  cents  per 
pound. 

Spain. 

SUMMARY. 
IBook  7,  p.  1.] 

Sugar  is  r^rded  as  material  for  direct  special  taxation  for  internal  revenue,  and 
the  tariff  on  imports  of  $6.94  at  Valencia,  $7  at  Teneriffe,  and  $7.44  at  Seville  per  100 
pounds  is  and  was  intended  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

[Book  7,  p.  6.] 

The  direct  tax  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the  Spanish  Treasury  during  the  last  three 
yean  amounted  to  about  $2.85  per  100  pounds.  Other  consuls  vary  in  their  state- 
ment of  this  tax.  Barcelona  says  $2.85  per  100  pounds.  Bilboa  says  sijmr  refineries 
are  taxed  35  per  cent  tb  40  per  cent  of  their  production.  Jerez  de  la  rrontera  says 
10  cents  to  13  cents  per  kilo  of  2.2  pounds  ($4.54  to  $5.96  per  100  pounds),  and  by 
agreement  sugar  is  exempt  from  local  taxes. 

(Book  7,  p.  4.] 

Palma  de  Mallorca  says  45  per  cent  on  all  the  sugar  manufacturers  sell,  and  a  local 
port  chaige  of  30  cents  a  ton  m  this  city. 

[Book  7,  p.  5.] 

Malaga  says  the  Government  tax  on  refined,  irrespective  of  grade,  amounts  to 
$3.06  per  100  pounds,  assessed  on  shipment  as  made  from  refiners'  stores. 

{Book  7,  p.  7.} 

Valencia  says  $2.85  per  100  pounds,  to  be  increased  from  August  1  to  $3.06  per 

100  pounds;  also  a  local  tax  of  about  2}  cents  per  pound  on  all  product  containing 

added  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  8.] 

Madrid  says  no  local  tax,  but  Government  tax  of  $2.85  per  100  pounds  is  imposed 
at  the  factory.  (Taking  reports  altogether,  the  excise  tax  appears  to  be  $2.85  per 
100  pounds,  paid  by  refiners  as  delivered  from  refineries.    W.  r.  W.) 

[Book  7,  p.  9.) 

Barcelona  mentions  a  Spanish  sugar  corporation  and  independents;  the  former 
deduct  $0,177  per  100  pounds  on  sales  above  10  tons  from  list  prices  of  10  tons  or  below. 
The  independents  undersell  in  instances. 

[Book  7,  p.  10.1 

Valencia  says  Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal  cities  a  regulat- 
ing retail  store,  which  fixes  prices  under  Government  sanction. 

The  only  difference  in  price  allowed  is  the  difference  in  freight  to  different  points. 
Freight  from  ^tory  to  Madrid  is  32  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  added  to  factories' 
price  of  $8.43  per  100  pounds  for  granulatea  and  $10.64  per  100  pounds  for  loaf,  makinfi" 
cost,  wholesale  at  Madrid,  $8.75  for  granulated  and  $10.96  for  loaf,  selling  in  Madrid 
at  retail  at  9}  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and  12J  cents  per  pound  for  loaf. 

[Book  7,  p.  11.] 

Spain's  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  1907  was  978,000  tons,  and  in  1910,  666,000  tons.  The 
production  oi  sugar  and  consumption,  etc.,  from  1906  to  1909  was  as  follows:  (See 
table,  p.  10.) 

In  1910  there  were  51  su^r  refineries  in  Spain  in  operation.  These  factories 
apparently  produce  refined  direct  from  the  sugar  beet,  as  no  raw  sugars  appear  to  be 
marketed  (p.  12.) 

In  1910  me  per  capita  consumption  was  13.02  pounds. 
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[Book  7,  p.  12.] 

It  is  generally  held  by  farmers'  associations  that  beets  can  not  be  profitablv  raised 
in  any  rart  of  Spain  for  less  than  $5.80  to  $6.10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  while  the 
relatively  higher  rates  in  Spain  for  coal,  taxation,  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to 
the  abnormally  high  cost  of  sugar. 

(Book  7.  p.  14.] 

The  high  cost  of  sugar  and  low  wage  scale  prevents  sugar  from  entering  into  the 
ordinary  lood  of  the  laborers  and  small  farmers,  and  is  r^^rded  by  them  as  an  inac- 
cessible luxury. 

One  consul  says,  *' Wholesale  prices  refined  at  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds  is  con- 
sidered excessively  high,  owing  to  the  caprices  of  the  ring  of  producers  who  are  ex- 
uberantly protected  against  competition  from  abroad  by  the  customs  tariff "  (p.  15). 

Consumers  suffer  recollecting;  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar  (far 
superior  to  the  present  article)  imported  from  Habana  used  to  cost  no  more  than  $6.54 
to  $8.20  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  16.] 

The  law  of  1907  limiting  the  free  manufacture  of  sugar  by  prohibiting  the  establish- 
ment of  new  refineries  within  a  radius  of  50  kilometers  of  any  other  rennery  in  opera- 
tion has  been  repealed  at  the  instance  of  beet  root  growers,  who  complained  that  the 
restriction  converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association  ooth  as  to  the  quantity  of  beets  to  be 
cultivated  and  the  prices  to  be  obtained  for  the  crop. 

Barcelona  says,  ''Retail  prices  vary  much;  some  stores  that  laid  iu  large  supplies  at 
low  prices  are  now  retailing  at  less  than  the  present  prices.  (This  seems  to  contradict 
Valencia,  p.  10.  W.)  Retail  prices  from  1900  to  1909  varied  not  more  than  1}  cents 
per  pound,  being  that  much  higher  now  than  in  1900.  Retailers  under  nominal  get 
not  over  i  cent  per  pound  profit." 

[Book  7,  p.  19.) 

In  January  last  prices  were  20  per  cent  lower.  Mostly  lump  and  loaf  sugar  used  for 
home  consumption.  Granulated  for  making  wines  and  brandy.  No  raw  sugar  used. 
Better  class  buy  25  to  50  pound  packages. 

[Book  7,  p.  20.) 

Majority  buy  from  day  to  day  and  from  \  pound  to  an  ounce  at  a  time.  The  consoli- 
dation of  sugar  refineries  was  formed  about  11  years  ago. 

[Book  7,  p.  21.] 

Consumption  has  fallen  off  heavily  during  the  past  10  years. 

Canary  Islands  procluce  about  15,000  tons  sugar  per  year  and  is  protected  by  cus- 
toms duties  of  $7  per  100  pounds,  but  import  some  sugar  from  Hamburg.  Qualities  of 
refined  in  Spain  much  inferior  to  America  (p.  23). 

Relative  average  prices  of  refined  for  past  three  years  as  submitted  to  Spanish  Cortoz 
recently  per  100  pounds.  Spain,  $8.92;  Brussels,  $2.97;  London,  $2.99;  Amsterdam, 
$3.15:  Paris,  $3.70;  New  York,  $3.86  (probably  without  duties,  except  Spain.     W.) 


1911 


[In  cents  per  potmd.) 


Cut  loaf 
wholesale. 


Cut  loaf 
retail. 


July  B.- 
Barcelona - 

Trust 

Independents . 
Bilboa 


July  19,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

July  11,  Malaga 

July  15,  Palma  de  Mallorca.. 

July  27,  SevlUe 

July  8,  Tarragona 


8.  A 
8.&4 
8.95 

8.28 

9.22 

8.91 

8.11 
10.19 


{ 
{ 


9.18 

9.82 

9.50 

^9.50 

2  12.00 

9.75 

9.00 

10.25 

81-12* 


Granulated 
wholesale. 

Granulated 
reUU. 

8.10 
8.50 
8.20 

• 

8.18 
8.54 
9.00 

9.82 
'7.fi0 

9.99 
8.50 

July  21,  Tenerifle. 

July  21,  Madrid  factory 

Frught  added 

Average  price  in  Spain  with  duties. . . 

Teneriffe 

Average  price  in  Spain  without  duty. 


12.00 

« 10.  f>4 

10.9(3 

8. 50-10. 96 

12.00 

5.fi5-S.ll 


15.00 


1^12J 

15.00 

15-9.40 


7. 90-9. 67 

8.00-20 

8.50 

48.43 

10.64 

9.60-8.50 

8.50 

4i-5. 65 


8i-llJ 


12.00 


8J-lli 

12.00 

5.27-8.40 


iBeet. 


'Cane. 


»  Raw 


Plus  freight. 
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[Book  7,  p. :«,  Barwiona,  July  «,  1911.1 

New  York  granulated,  $5.10:  New  York  cubes,  $5.35. 

Prices  for  beet  refined :  Cut  loaf  $8.54  per  100  pounds  wholesale ;  granulated  $8.10  per 
100  pounds  wholesale. 

[Book?,  p.  9.} 

Above  prices  are  the  list  prices  of  the  Spanish  Sugar  Corporation  (Sugar  Trust). 
The  independent  factories  quote  as  follows:  Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  $8.54  per  100  pounds 
and  granulated,  wholesale,  $8.50  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  department  stores  sell  granulatea  at  8.18  cents  and  cut  loaf  at  9.18  cents  per 
pound.  Grocery  stores  sell  granulated  at  8.54  cents  and  cut  loaf  at  9.82  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Sugar  Trust  deducts  $0,177  per  100  pounds  in  quantities  of  10  tons  or  over. 

Retail  prices  vary  much.  Some  stores  that  laid  in  large  supplies  at  lower  prices  are 
now  retailing  at  less  than  present  prices.  Granulated  sells  at  wholesale  in  sacks  of  132 
pounds.  Refined  for  making  Anisette  and  other  licjuors  is  sold  in  boxes  of  55  to  110 
pounds  each.  No  local  taxes.  The  only  charges  bemg  the  Government  bounty  (tax) 
on  thh  production  of  $2.85  per  100  pounds.  Impossible  to  give  prices  for  25  years  back. 
Prices  from  1900  to  1909  varied  not  exceeding  1.75  cents  per  pound,  being  that  much 
higher  now  than  in  1900,  a  small  advance  in  nearly  every  year. 

[Book  7,  p.  18.] 

Retailers  under  normal  conditions  get  not  over  J  cent  per  pound  profit. 

[Book  7,  p.  31,  Bilbao,  July  G,  1911.] 

Prices,  lump  sugar  $8.95  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  9i  cents  per  pound,  retail. 
Granulated,  $8.20  per  100  pounds  .wholesale,  and  9  cents  per  pound,  retail. 
In  January  last  prices  were  20  per  cent  lower. 

[Book  7,  p.  9.] 

Custom  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Spain  is  $4.53  per  100  pounds  (a  mistake). 
Sugar  refineries  are  taxed  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  their  production  by  Government. 
No  local  taxes.  • 

[Book  7,  p.  31,  Jerez  de  la  Frontora,  July  19, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

All  sugar  used  comes  from  mills  at  Grenada  which  make  beet  sugar  or  from  mills  at 
Malaga  which  makes  both  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  19.] 

No  raw  sugar  sold  here  but  mostly  loaf  or  lump  beet  sugar.  Granulated  used  for 
wines  and  brandy. 

Loaf  fbeet),  $8.28  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  9J  cents  per  pound,  retail. 

Loaf  (cane),  11.90  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Loaf  Malaga,  12.70  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Small  variations  in  price  m  retail  stores.     No  local  taxes. 

[Book  7,  p.  3.] 

Government  tax  is  10  cents  to  13  cents  per  kjlo  (2.2  pounds),  $4.54  per  100  pounds 
and  $5.96  per  100  pounds  and,  by  agreement,  sugar  is  exempt  from  local  charges. 

Wholesale  prices  since  1886  by  5-year  periods  snow  an  increasing  trend  nearly  every 
year  and  are  now  about  li  cents  higher  than  1886. 

[Book  7,  p.  39,  retail  prices.] 

Beet  lump,  1891,  $0,087;  1896,  $0,099;  1901,  $0,103;  1906,  $0,095;  1911,  $0,099. 
Cane  lump,  1891,  $0,111;  1896,  $0,119:  1901,  $0,119:  1906,  $0,111;  1911,  $0,119. 

[Book  7,  p.  40,  Malaga,  July  11, 1911.] 

Cane  granulated,  wholesale  per  100  pounds  $7.82,  retail  per  pound  8.99  cents. 
Grenada  cut  loaf,  wholesale  $9.22  and  retail  9.75  cents  per  pound. 
No  raws  sold.     Better  classe.*<  buy  in  25  and  50  pound  packages. 

[Book  7,  p.  20.) 

Majority  buy  from  day  to  day  from  one-fourth  pound  to  an  ounce. 
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[  Book  7,  p.  5.J 

The  Government  tax  on  refined,  irreapective  of  g^mde,  amounts  to  $3.06  per  100 
pounds.  This  tax  is  aeseesed  as  hhipments  are  made  from  refiners'  stores.  Retailers' 
prices  have  increased  in  25  years,  but  no  advance  to  speak  of  since  1896. 

Consumption  has  fallen  off  heavily  in  the  past  10  years.  A  consolidation  of  su^ar 
refineries  was  formed  about  1 1  years  ago. 

[Book  7.  p.  42,  Palma  de  Mallorca.  July  15, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds,  $8.91;  retail,  9  to  lOJ  cents  per  pound.  Raw 
suwir,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds,  $7.60,  and  retail,  8}  cents  per  pound. 

The  local  charges  are  45  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers  on  all  the  sugar 
they  sell,  being  a  Government  tax  to  allow  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Also  a  small 
tax  of  30  cents  per  ton,  which  has  to  be  paid  in  this  city  as  port  charges.  Prices  have 
not  varied  greatly  since  1895. 

[Book  7,  p.  44,  Seville,  July  3fi,  1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.35;  New  York  cubes,  $6.60. 


Wholesale. 


Refined  white. 
Cut  loaf 


Beet,  per 
100  pounds. 


$7.90 
8.11 


Retail. 


Cane,  per      Beet,  per 
100  pounds.  I     pound. 


Cane,  per 
pound. 


CmU. 


11 
12| 


Retail  prices  regular  throughout  city.     Few  delivery  teams  employed.     Import 
duty  on  foreign  sugar,  $7.44  per  100  pounds,  which  is  prohibitively  high. 


Cut  loaf: 

Wholesale. 
Retail 


1886-1800 

1891-1895 

1895-1900 

1901-1905 

CmU. 
11.13 
12.00 

CenU. 
11.30 
12.00 

CenU. 
11.13 
12.00 

CenU. 
11 
12 

I90f^l910 


CenU. 
10.  Mmi 
10i>12 


[Book  7,  p.  46,  Tarragona,  July  8, 1911.] 

This  Province  neither  produces,  nor  imports  sugar.  Draws  its  supplies  from  Barce- 
lona in  the  shape  of  Spanish-grown  refined  white  sugar.  Wholesale  price  of  this 
sugar  is  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds,  which  is  considered  excessively  high,  owing  to  the 
caprice  of  the  ring  of  proaucers  who  are  exuberantly  protected  against  competition 
from  abroad  by  the  customs  tariff. 

(Consumers  suffer,  recollecting  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar  (far 
superior  to  the  present  article)  imported  from  Habana  used  to  cost  no  more  than 
$6.54  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds. 

No  record  ot  prices  for  25  years. 

[Book  7,  p.  47,  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.] 

Cubes  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  $12,  and  15  cents  per  pound  retail.  Granulated, 
per  100  pounds  wholesale,  $8.50,  and  12  cents  per  pouna  retail. 

Customhouse  duty,  $7  per  100  iK>unds. 

Importations  chiefly  from  Hamburg.  The  high  duty  is  imposed  to  protect  the 
home  industry',  which  amounts  to  about  15,000  tons  annually.  All  sugars  of  lower 
quality  than  American  granulated. 

[Book  7,  p.  48,  VakiDcia,  July  9, 1911.) 

Sugar  here  for  25  years  has  scarcely  been  influenced  by  world  markets.  It  is 
regarded  as  material  for  direct  to  special  taxation  for  internal  revenue,  and  the  tariff 
on  imports  of  $6.94  per  100  pounds  is  and  was  intended"  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 
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(Book  7,  p.  7.1 

The  direct  tax  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the  Spanish  treasury  during  the  last  three 
years  amounted  to  about  |2.85  per  100  pounds.  (Other  consuls  say  $3.06,  45  per 
cent,  14.54,  $5.96.) 

This  tax  is  to  be  increased  from  Augtist  I  to  $3.06  per  100  pounds. 

[Book7,  p.  16.1 

The  law  of  1907  limiting  the  free  manufacture  of  sugar  by  prohibitinff  the  establish- 
ment of  new  refineries  within  a  radius  of  50  kilometers  of  any  other  refinery  in  opera- 
tion has  been  repealed  at  the  instance  of  beet  growers,  who  complainea  that  the 
restriction  converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sugar  manufacturers'  combination,  both  as  to  tne  quantity  of  beets  to 
be  cultivated  and  the  prices  obtainable  for  the  crop. 

[Book?,  p.  48.] 

In  1910  there  were  51  refineries  in  operation  (p.  12);  1907,  crop  of  sugar  but  978,000 
tons;  1910,  declined  to  666,000  tons. 

Sugar  production. 


Produc- 
tion. 


I  TOTU. 

19«i 97,223 

1907 * 1  lll,0(i5 

1908 122,399 

1909 120,  ia> 


Consump- 
tion. 


Tons. 

105.974 

102.571 

96,471 

94,26(> 


Stock 

carried 

over. 


Ton*. 

73,271 

84,523 

106.397 

114.  N23 


Whokaale 

prices 

(flnts), 

per  100 

pounds. 


S&25 
8.82 
9.» 
9.85 


Retailers  acted  about  three-fourths  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  above  wholesale  prices. 

[Book  7,  p.  10.] 

Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal  cities  of  Spain  a  re^ulatini; 
retail  store,  which  fixes  jJrices  under  Government  sanction.  Only  difference  in  prices 
allowed  is  the  difference  in  freight.  I^ces  have  fallen  during  last  three  months  nearly 
I^  cents  per  pound,  and  are  still  b^  far  the  high  quoted  in  leading  markets  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  1910  the  per  capita  consumption  was  13.02  pounds.  Relative  aver- 
age prices  of  refined  sugar  lor  past  three  years  from  sucrar  statistics  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  Cortez  in  a  recent  discussion:  Spain,  $8.92;  Brussels,  $2.97;  London,  $2.99; 
Amsterdam,  $3.15;  Paris,  $3.70;  New  York,  $3.86  per  100 pounds.  (Probably  without 
duties.) 

(Book  7,  p.  50.] 

It  is  generally  held  by  farmers'  associations  that  sugar  beets  can  not  be  profitably 
raised  in  any  part  of  this  country  for  less  than  $6.40  to  $6.75  per  ton  of  2,204  pounds  ($5.80 
to  $6.12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds),  while  the  relatively  higher  rates  in  Spain  for  coal, 
taxation^  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to  the  abnormally  high  cost  of  sugar  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  sugar  and  the  low  wage  scale  ruling  in  Spain.  Sugar  does  not 
enter  into  the  ordinary  food  of  laborers  and  small  farmers  and  is  generally  regarded  by 
them  as  an  inaccessible  luxury  (pp.  13-14). 

•No  local  taxes  on  sugar  itself,  out  all  products  containing  added  sugar  pay  local  tax 
at  rate  of  about  2}  cents  per  100  pounds. 

(See  table,  p.  48,  in  book  on  Spain.) 

[Book  7,  p.  54,  Madrid,  July  25, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.35;  New  York  cubes,  $5.60. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $8.43,  and  9.82  to  9}  cents  retail.  Ix)af,  wholesale,  $10.64 
per  100  pounds,  and  12.18  to  12 J  cents  retail. 

[Book  7,  p.  9.] 

Freight  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  drayage. 

[Book  7,  p.  8.1 

No  local  tax,  but  Government  tax  of  $2.86  }>er  100  pounds  is  imposed  at  the  factory. 
Retail  dealers'  prices  have  remained  practically  the  same  for  past  five  years. 
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GIBRALTAR. 
(Book  5,  p.  88,  Jnly  8,  lUl.} 

New  York  granulated,  5.10;  New  York  cubes,  5.35. 

Granulated  and  cubes  and  crushed  of  German  make.  Some  Austrian  and  Russian 
occasionally. 

A  free  port,  and  no  duty  on  sugar;  35,000  to  40,000  bags,  112  pounds  each,  xA  granu- 
lated, and  4,000  bags,  112  pounds  each,  of  cubes,  imported  annually. 

Wliolesale  to-day,  granulated,  224-pouDd  bags,  $8.25  ($3.68  per  100  pounds).  Cubes, 
112-pound  boxes,  $4.38  ($3.91  per  100  pounds).  Retail,  granulated,  4  cents  per 
pound,  and  cubes,  4|  cents  per  pound,  retailed  in  paper  bags  1  to  ^  pounds. 

No  local  taxes  or  chaiges. 

A  difference  of  1  cent  per  pound  has  rarely  occurred  in  25  years. 

SwrrzERLAND. 
[Book  7,  p.  55,  Basel,  July  11, 1911.] 

Nothing  sold  but  98^  refined  sugar  in  different  forms.  Loaf  and  cube  are  standard. 
The  Great  Cooperative  Society  fixes  prices. 


!     1S85 


98°  test  refined  loaf  and  cubes: 

W  holesale .■).  44 

Retail I      fi.Sfi 


1890 


3.55 
6.79 


1895    I    1900        19a5 


2.80 
5.09 


2.67 
4.72 


1910 


3.29 
.5.21 


3.25 
5.52 


[Book  7,  p.  57,  Berne,  July  7, 1911.1 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale.  $4.34  to  $4.82  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.91  to  5.26  cents  per 
pound.    Granulated,  wholesale,  $3.73  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.34  cents  per  pound. 

The  sugar  sold  her  is  laigely  German  and  Austrian  beet  sugar.  Cane  and  raw  sugar 
not  sold.     Call  granulated  unrefined  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  .W,  Geneva,  July  12, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  profit  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  is 
frequently  sold  at  a  loss.    It  ranks  as  an  advertisement. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $3.97  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.38  cents  per  pound.  Lump 
sugar,  wholesale,  $4.78  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5.26  cents  per  pound. 

No  local  taxes  except  custom  duties. 

Sugar  bought  in  Paris  costs  in  Geneva  for  freight,  $0,218  per  100  pounds;  custom 
duty,  $0.79;  total,  $1,008. 

Customhouse  duty  on  raws  and  pounded  refined,  $0,438  per  100  pounds. 

Selling  price  in  Geneva:  Lump,  wholesale,  $4.91  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5.26  cents 
per  pound.    Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.20  per  100  pounds;  retail.  4.90  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  7,  p.  fl3,  St.  Gall,  July  19, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated.  $5.15  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale  price  (as  to  quality)  $3.50  to  $4.20  per  100  pounds,  lletail  lump,  5i  cents 
per  pound;  retail  granulated,  41  cents  per  pound. 

The  one  sugar  refinery  in  Switzerland,  at  Aarberg.  produces  annually  about  3,000 
tons.  No  sugar  exported,  but  considerable  imported.  Customhouse  duty  ranges 
from  $0,436  per  100  pounds  on  broken  and  best  white  to  $0.79  per  100  pounds  on  lump. 

All  sugar  imported  comes  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  Austria  supplying 
two- thirds  of  same. 

Cut  loaf,  1900,  $5.20;  1905,  $5.25;  1910,  $5.61  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  66,  Zurich,  July  14, 1911.] 

Samples  sent  to  United  States  Government  department  of  the  qualities  of  sugar 
sold  here. 
Mo.««t  sugar  comes  from  Austria  and  Germany, 
No  ([notations  given. 
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Summary. 

Customs  duties,  $0,436  to  $0.79  per  100  pounds.     No  Government  tax. 

Production  is  by  one  sugar  refinery  of  3,000  tons  per  year  capacity.  Importation^^ 
not  stated  in  tons,  but  in  dollars.  Customhouse  duty  ranges  from  $0,436  per  100  pounds 
on  low  refined  to  $0.79  per  100  pounds  on  lump  and  cut  loaf.  Sugar  comee  from 
Austria  mostly,  but  also  from  Germany  and  France.  All  98^  in  different  forms.  No 
raw  sugar  sold.  The  Government  corporation  society  fixes  prices  of  sugar  in  Geneva. 
Has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  profit  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  is  frequently 
sold  at  a  loes. 

No  local  taxes  except  customhouse  duties. 

Prices  in  Switzerland,  1911:  New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  cubes,  $5.40.  July  11, 
Basel,  loaf,  $4.34  to  $4.52  per  100  poimds  wholesale,  and  4.91  cents  per  pound  retail ; 
granulated,  $3.97  wholesale,  and  $4.34  cents  retail.  July  12,  at  Geneva,  $4.78  whole- 
sale, and  5.26  cents  per  pound  retail  for  cut  loaf;  granulated,  $3.97  wholesale,  and 
4.38  cents  per  pound  retail.  July  19,  at  St.  Grail,  cut  loaf,  $4.20  wholesale  to  5.50 
cents  retail;  granulated,  $3.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale  to  4.50  cents  per  pound  retail. 
July  14,  at  Zurich,  prices  sent  with  samples. 


1 

1885 

$5.44 

6.50 

1890 

1895 

S2.80 
5.09 

1900 

92.67 
4.72 

1906 

1 

1910 

98*  teet  refined  loaf  and  cabes: 

Wholesale 

Retail 

93.55 
5.79 

1 
1 

S3. 29 
5.21 

f 

S3. 25 
5.52 

Freight  from  Paris  to  Geneva  is  $0,218  per  100  pounds;  customhouse  duty,  $0.79; 
cost  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  $1,008. 

RX7S8IA. 

( From  t'onsular  reports. ) 
(Book  7,  p.  4,  Bntum,  July  14, 1911.] 

No  sugar  refineries  in  the  Caucausus. 

(Book  7,  p.  5,  Riga,  July  17,  1911.] 

Siu^  not  produced  in  this  consular  district.    City  is  supplied  from  mills  at  Kiev 
and  Warsau. 

(In  cents  per  ponn<l.) 


Granulated  in  buRs 

Lam{)  In  barrels  and  sacks . 
Loaf  m  barrels  and  sacks . . 


1 

'.Viiolesale 
prices. 

6.90 
8.13 
7.70 

Retail 
prkt»5. 


7.20 
8.60 

8.00 


Retail  prices  here  do  not  vary  much  in  the  stores  but  sometimes  sell  at  cost  or  below 
to  draw  trade.  Sold  in  bulk.  No  local  taxes  or  charges,  but  imports  pay  port  dues 
of  J  copeck  per  36  pounds .    (0 .  005  cent  per  pound . ) 

KusBian  excise  laws  govering  production  empower  the  minister  of  finance: 

1.  To  fix  annually  the  amount  of  sugar  to  De  produced  for  consumption  and  for 
reserve. 

2.  To  impose  a  supertax  of  roubles  1.75  per  pud  (36  i^ounds)  ($2.49  per  100  pounds) 
on  the  amount  produced  over  and  above  what  the  mills  are  annually  authorized  to 
offer  for  consumption  and  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

3.  When  domestic  prices  have  a  downward  tendency,  to  facilitate  the  export  of 
sugar  by  refunding  the  excise  tax  of  1.75  roubles  per  pud  and  when  prices  rise  to  place 
the  sugar  reserve  on  the  market. 

4.  Or  to  withhold  the  refunding  on  exports  of  the  excise  tax  (2.49  per  100  pounds^, 
and  the  supertax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  (together  4.98  cents  per  poimd)  when  hign 
foreign  prices  favor  the  export  of  Russian  sugars.  These  things  nave  the  enect  of  keep- 
ing the  wholesale  prices  of  sugar  in  Russia  in  a  stable  condition. 
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[Book  7,  p.  vS,  St.  Petersburg,  July  11, 1911.] 

liaw  sugar,  $6.70  per  100  pounds  wholesale  to  6.84  cents  to  6.875  cents  per  pound 
retail.  Refined  loaves,  $7.70  wholesale,  7.78  cents  to  7.875  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated.  $6.62  wholesale  to  6.84  cents  to  6.875  cents  per  pound  retiil. 

A  loaf  is  18  to  24  inches  high  and  the  base  is  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  tapering 
to  a  rounded  cone  at  the  top.  It  may  contain  10  to  28  pounds.  This  is  broken  up 
by  means  of  saw  knives  into  lumps  and  these  are  cut  by  means  of  sugar  tongs  to  the 
size  wanted. 

Granulated  is  bought  by  the  barrel  at  wholesale  and  retailed  in  paper  bags. 

The  excise  tax  is  1 .75  roubles  per  pud  (about  90  cents  per  pud)  or  12.49  per  100 

pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  9,  Odessa.  July  9, 1911.] 

As  regards  output,  the  sugar  trade  of  Russia  centers  within  this  consular  district. 
Prices,  however,  are  governed  wholly  by  Government  decree. 
Read  all  page  9  from  Russia  yearbook  for  1911 . 

.  j 

'    Wholesale    I    Retail  ner 
Grades.  pcrlOO  J^uX 

I     pounds.  VOM^^- 


Loaf $6.H4-$7.11 

Cubes 7.28-  7.51 

Crystals  (Kranulated) ,  6. 14 


Retailers  weigh  a  heavy  paper  package  with  sugar  and  keep  the  sugar  where  it  will 
absorb  moisture  to  increase  the  profit. 

Sugar  shipped  to  Persia  is  sent  in  boxes  so  that  two  of  them  can  be  slung  over  backa 
of  horses  for  a  load. 

Prices  for  25  years  have  varied  but  Ifltle.    See  page  13  for  1885  to  1910. 

[Book  7,  p.  12,  Moscow,  June  21. 1911.] 

A  large  American  company  wrote  this  oflSce  for  sugar  information,  including  prices 
paid  by  consumers  without  any  reductions  for  tariff  or  taxes.  Prices  on  June  10, 1911 : 
Loaf,  $6.92  to  $6.98  per  100  pounds  refiners  to  wholesalers,  and  wholesalers  to  retailers 
get  small  profit,  and  the  retailers  also  make  a  small  profit.  (Mnsumers  pay  7.72  cents 
to  8  cents  per  pound,  as  to  quality. 

June  14  (Russian  date,  June  1).  By  agreement  of  the  Russian  refineries  (Bugar 
combination)  and  the  minister  of  finance  and  trade,  10  per  cent  of  the  refined  sugar 
readv  for  market  was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  (about  90,000  tons).  The  rise  in  pricee 
resulting  from  this  action  was:  For  granulated  up  to  $7.11  per  100  pounds,  and  loaf  up 
to  $7.47  per  100  pounds,  with  other  grades  in  the  same  ratio. 

Prices  in  Moscow  are  dictated  at  Kiev.  There  are  two  sugar  refineries  in  Moscow. 
A  third  was  absorbed  by  the  two  after  a  struggling  existence.  Moscow  refineries  pay 
freight  on  raws  from  near  Kiev,  and  the  Government  adjusted  transportation  so  theee 
factories  can  refine  on  same  basis  as  Kiev  refiners. 

The  Russian  Government  took  over  a  refinery  on  the  Volga  and  is  now  running  it 
without  profit  just  to  uphold  the  Government  prestige  and  to  support  the  workmen 
engaged  in  sugar  refining.  Read  pages  17  to  18.  There  is  a  general  accepted  decision 
toiessen  the  Government  product  during  the  next  two  years. 

July  14,  1911.  Prices:  Loaves,  wholesale  per  100  pounds,  $7.70;  granulated,  $6.48 
wholesale.  Wholesalers  get  0.28  cent  or  just  over  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  profit. 
Retailers  get  about  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  profit. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  Russian  Council  and  minister  of  finance  fix  annually  in  September  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  produced  for  consumption  and  the  excess  amount  to  be  produced 
as  a  "reserve"  for  certain  exigencies. 

2.  This  amount  of  production  pays  an  excise  tax  of  1.75  roubles  per  pud  ($2.49  per 
100  pounds.) 

3.  If  the  factories  produce  sugar  in  excess  of  the  allowances  as  above,  then  such 
excess  pays  another  tax  of  the  same  amount,  called  a  supertax,  making  a  double  tax 
of  1 .75  roubles  per  pud  or  $4.98  per  100  pounds  on  such  excess. 

4.  When  sugars  are  exported  the  minister  of  finance  ha.s  authority  to  refund  the 
exci.se  tax  of  1 .75  roubles  per  pud,  or  the  excise  tax  plus  the  supertax,  or  together $4.98 
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per  100  poundB  if  the  export  sugars  have  paid  the  double  tax.  He  also  has  authority 
to  withhold  from  refinenes  any  portion  or  all  of  the  excise  tax  or  the  double  tax,  or 
exportations.  He  uses  his  discretion  to  allow  the  full  refund  when  domeetic  prices 
have  a  downward  tendency  and  he  wishes  to  facilitate  exports  to  improve  the  do- 
mestic market  prices,  and  he  uses  his  discretion  to  withhold  part  or  all  of  the  excise 
tax  from  the  refinery  when  high  foreign  prices  favor  free  exports  with  the  excidee: 
included. 

These  discretions  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  finance  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  wholesale  prices  of  sugar  in  Russia  in  a  stable  condition .  The  Russian  Govemmen  t 
claims  that  it  grants  no  bounties  but  other  nations,  including  the  United  States,  find  a 
bounty  benefit  in  these  export  refunds  and  the  United  States  countervails  against 
Russian  sugars  to  the  extent  of  $0,713  per  100  pounds  on  refined  of  99^  test  or  over  and 
10.627  per  100  pounds  on  88"*  to  99°  beet  sugar. 

5.  For  example  of  application.  July  10,  1910,  the  council  of  ministers  fixed  the 
quantitv  of  sugar  for  issue  on  the  home  market  during  the  year  September  1,  1910,  to 
September  1,  1911,  at  1,130,000  tons.  The  inviolable  reserve  for  the  same  time  wbb 
fixed  at  128,000  tons,  together  1,258,000  tons,  paying  $2.49  per  100  pounds  excise  tax 
(any  excess  of  production  above  1,258,000  pays  $4.98  per  100  pounds).  The  maximum 
prices,  including  excise  charges  for  September  1,  1910  to  January  1, 1911,  was  fixed  at 
$5.84  per  100  pounds  for  white  crystals,  and  from  January  1, 1911,  to  September  1, 1911, 
at  $5.98  per  100  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  excise  tax  there  is  a  small  fee  for  excise 
license  of  $0.0071  per  100  pounds. 

If  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kief,  Warsau,  or  Kharkof  the  sale  prices  of 
sugar  shall  exceed  by  $0,276  per  100  pounds  the  prices  fixed  annually  b^  the  council 
of  ministers,  the  council,  upon  representation  of  the  minister  of  finance  is  empowered 
to — 1.  Temporarily  discontinue  the  refund  of  duty  on  exports  of  sugar  abroad  and 
tem|X)rarily  to  discontinue  the  double  duty  on  exports  of  the  surplus  sugars  of  pro- 
duction. 2.  And  also  to  temporarily  reduce  the  import  duty  on  refined  sugar  should 
the  prices  of  such  sugar  in  any  of  the  above  towns  exceed  by  $1.42  per  100  pounds  the 
price  fixed  for  raw  sugar. 

In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  minister  of  finance,  on  August  6, 1910,  authorized 
the  admission  from  abroad  of  white  crystallized  sugar  on  payment  of  duties  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  $2.85  per  100  pounds  (regular  duty  is  $8.56  per  100  pounds  refined)  to 
the  extent  of  6,450  tons  through  St.  Petersbu^  and  806  tons  through  the  Riga  customs 
and  806  tons  through  the  Libau  customs.  (The  excise  tax  being  $2.49  and  this  tax 
$2.85,  the  protection  is  36  cents  per  100  pounds.) 

No  local  charges  do  or  can  exist  or  be  made  as  such  would  raise  prices  above  the 
limit  of  prices  including  taxes. 

Another  feature  of  Russia  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  on  June  14,  1911,  by  agreement 
between  the  Russian  refiners  (sugar  combination)  and  the  minister  of  finance  and 
trade,  10  per  cent  of  the  refined  sugar  of  all  grades  now  ready  for  the  market  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  out  (that  is,  withneld  from  sale.  \V.).  This  amounted  to  90,000 
tons,  withheld  from  the  market  in  order  to  raise  the  prices  in  Russia.  (WTiich  it  did 
to  some  extent.    W.) 

No  cane  sugar  is  produced  in  Russia,  only  beet  sugar. 

(Book  7,  p.  17,  another  restriction.) 

By  agreement  with  refiners  the  difference  in  prices  between  granulated  sugar  and 
loaf,  or  ** head-mouthed"  sugar  (which  is  dissolved  in  the  mouth  with  the  tea.  W.), 
must  not  exceed  $1.14  to  $1.28  per  100  pounds,  otherwise  the  Government  has  the 
right  to  admit  foreign  sugar  free  of  duty  or  such  quantities  as  Will  effect  a  lowering  of 
market  prices  to  the  limit  of  differences  agreed  upon.  This  law  passed  in  1910  to 
exist  two  years. 

Everything  is  done  for  the  sugar  refineries  by  the  Government  to  regulate  over- 
pnxiuction  and  to  maintain  prices.  The  Government  adjusted  the  transportation 
tariff  in  favor  of  the  large  refineries  and  thereby  compelling  the  small  refiners  to  work 
in  concert  with  the  big  refineries.  This  is  because  many  of  the  raw  sugar  mills  are 
putting  in  small  refineries  and  converting  the  raw  material  into  the  refined  article 
msteaa  of  selling  it  to  the  big  refineries. 

The  masses  in  Russia  use  loaf  sugar  with  their  tea,  not  sweetened  in  the  cup  or  glass, 
but  by  biting  off  minute  j>articles  of  sugar  from  the  lump  and  sweetening  me  tea  in 
the  mouth  wnile  drinking  it.  The  sugar  therefore  must  be  very  hard,  and  its  process 
of  refining  is  ** hygroscopic  and  well  crystallized." 

Very  favorable  conditions  exist  for  carrying  sugars  by  the  banks  in  Russia,  so  that 
manufacturers  do  not*  have  to  force  their  sugars  for  sale  in  order  to  pay  the  excise 
tax,  which  comes  due  on  the  1st  of  June,  September,  and  December. 

Another  proviso. 
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Prices  of  granulated  futures  have  been  fixed  at  i  cent  to  i  cent  per  pound  lower  than 
Government  limit,  but  little  business  results  just  now,  owing  to  me  abundance  of 
sugar  now,  and  the  prospective  large  production.  There  are  some  576,000  tons  to  pass 
over  into  the  next  campaign. 

Another  feature.  After  the  1st  of  September,  1911,  these  surpluses  of  former  crop 
of  both  the  inviolable  and  free  reserves  will  all  be  converted  into  free  sugar,  which  wiU 
inundate  the  market.  Accepted  rules  for  reduced  production  have  been  accepted  to 
apply  as  follows: 

1911-12,  885,000  tons,  of  which  44,252  tons  are  reserve. 

1912-13,  1,859,940  tons,  of  which  46,498  tons  are  reserve.  (Probably  error,  859,940 
tons.) 

Another  .feature.  Whenever  the  disparity  of  prices  between  loaf  and  granulated 
sugar  reaches  $1 .42  per  100  pounds,  the  Government  liberates  the  reserve  sugars  and 
curtails  the  proportionate  amount  for  export  distinctly  granted  by  the  certificates  for 
export  to  the  refineries  according  to  their  manufacture.  These  proportional  allot- 
ments and  issuance  of  certificates  are  made  each  year  in  September,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sugar  campaign  in  Russia. 

These  certificates  are  known  in  the  trade  as  ''X"  certificates,  and  have  a  market 
value  of  about  $0.27  per  100  pounds  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  Just  now  they  are  wortib 
$1.14  per  100  pounds. 

Granulated  sugar  to-day,  July  14,  1911,  is  calculated  as  follows  for  export  values: 

Price  at  Kief  refineries,  per  100  pounds $5. 84 

Freight  to  Odessa 19 

Per  100  pounds 6.03 

Refund  of  duties  paid 2. 49 

Total  price 3.64 

Value  of  **X^*  certificate 1.14 

Actual  price  for  export  at  Odessa,  per  100  pounds 2. 40 

The  same  price  applies  to  any  port  in  Russia,  varying  only  by  distance  of  trans- 
portation. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  details  of  the  issuance  of  the  ''X"  certificates  in  the 
Consular  Report,  out  such  explanation  is  given  in  Willett  &  Gray's  statistical  of  De- 
cember 21,  1911. 

Duty  on  refined  is  18.56  per  100  pounds. 

In  Willett  &  Gray's  statistical  of  December  21,  1911,  is  given  the  cost  of  Russian 
refined  for  export  as  follows  in  United  States  currency: 

Cost  at  refinery,  per  100  pounds $5. 66 

Freight  to  shipping  port 19 

5.85 
Refund  of  duty  paid 2.49 

3.36 

Value  of  export  certificate 84 

2.52 
Cost  of  permit  for  export  to  convention  countries  at  market  value 79 

Cost  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  per  100  pounds 3. 31 

About  the  same  time  Russian  crystals  were  offered  in  New  York,  but  not  bought, 
at  $3.65  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  in  Russia,  giving  exporters  apparent 
profit  of  $0.34  per  100  pounds,  and  costing  in  New  York  $6.50  per  100  pounds,  including 
countervailing  duty  of  $0,713  per  100  pounds,  or  $5.68  per  100  pounds  with  $1.90  per 
100  pounds  duty  only.  On  same  date  in  New  York  granulated  was  quoted  at  $5,635 
per  100  pounds. 

*'X"  CERTIFICATES. 

The  amount  of  sugar  to  be  made  by  each  factory  in  Russia  for  home  consumption, 
or  export,  at  manufacturers'  option,  during  the  campaign  is  fixed  by  the  Government 
on  September  1  of  each  year  an(}  pays  an  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  at  stated 
intervals — September  L,  January  1,  and  June  1  of  each  year. 

The  Government  also  fixes  the  amount  to  be  made  by  each  factory  to  be  kept  as  a 
** reserve"  for  contin^ncies,  which  reserve  can  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  until 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  except  by  special  permission. 
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Any  Victory  can  make  as  much  more  8ue;ar  than  the  above  requirements  as  it  wishee. 
up  to  its  recognized  capacity,  but  can  only  sell  such  surplus  into  consumption  by  pay- 
ing the  Government  double  the  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100 pounds,  say,  $4.98  x>er  lOO 
pounds,  but  can  export  it  after  payment  of  one  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds. 

A  factory  which  exports  a  portion  of  its  manufacture  for  home  consumption  or  export, 
and  which  has  alreaa^  paid  the  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds,  receives  from  the 
Government  an  **exase  certificate,'*  stating  the  amount  exported,  and  this  certificate 
permits  the  holder  to  sell  an  equal  amoimt  of  the  ''surplus  "  into  consumption,  wither  t 
paying  another  excise  tax  to  which  it  is  liable  without  such  certificate.  These  "X  ' 
certificates  are  transferable  and  have  a  market  value.  They  also  entitle  the  holder  to 
sell  into  consumption  an  equal  amount  of  the  home  consumption  or  export,  manufeicture 
contingent  without  paying  any  tax  on  it,  but  this  can  only  be  done  toward  the  cloee 
of  the  campaign  at  special  periods  to  be  named  by  the  Government. 

A  factory  which  does  not  export  at  all,  but  sells  all  its  home  consumption  and  export 
manufacture  into  consumption,  and  wants  to  sell  also  its  supplies  into  consumption 
without  paying  double  tax,  buys  these  certificates  from  a  factory  which  exports  mainly 
and  thus  avoias  paying  the  double  tax  of  $4.98  per  100  pounds  upon  its  surplus  con- 
tingent and  pays  only  the  single  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds.  If  nome  trade  is  brisk 
the  price  of  these  certificates  rises  in  proportion,  but  can  never  rise  above  tie  excise 
tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds.  The  factory  bujdng  '* X  "  certificates  saves  the  difference 
between  the  double  tax  of  $4.98  per  100  pounds  and  the  single  tax  of  $2.49  per  100 
pounds  plus  the  cost  of  the  **X  "  certificate. 

Su}?ars  for  export  can  therefore  be  sold  as  much  cheaper  than  for  home  consumption 
by  the  amount  of  the  excise  tax,  plus  the  value  of  the  excise  certificate,  that  is,  al- 
tSoupfh  the  consumption  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  has  to  be  paid,  the  Government 
at  stated  periods,  June  1,  September  1,  and  January  1,  and  the  sugars  for  export  have 
paid  the  tax,  yet  as  an  equal  amount  of  sugar  is  allowed  later  on  to  go  into  consump- 
tion w^ithout  the  payment  of  any  tax  by  the  holder  of  the  excise  certificate,  it  amount.s 
to  the  same  result  as  if  the  export  su^^ar  paid  no  tax  and  the  equal  amount  sold  into 
consumption  free  of  tax  paid  the  tax  by  tne  "  X  "  certificate. 

The  value  of  the  "X'  certificate  therefore  on  the  market  fixes  the  amount  of  the 
countervailing  duties  to  be  asse.sse<l  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  which 
value  varies  from  day  to  day,  but  the  United  States  has  fixed  its  countervailing  duty 
at  $0,713  per  100  pounds,  which  is,  just  now,  $0,077  per  100  pounds  below  the  value 
of  excise  certificates. 

Russia. 

Thi*  200,000  tons  which  Russia  is  allowed  to  export  to  convention  countries  is  quite 
another  matter  from  the  preceding. 

Eacrh  factory  receives  a  permit  to  export  its  proportion  of  the  200,000  tons  in  accord- 
ance with  its  size  and  annual  output. 

The  factories  turn  these  permits  into  a  ''pool"  and  the  pool  sells  them  to  anyone 
wishing  to  export,  and  exports  to  convention  countries  can  not  be  made  without  tJieee 
permits. 

The  permits  have  a  fluctuating  value  fixed  by  the  pool.  The  money  received  by 
the  sale  of  these  permits  is  finally  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  **pool  "  in 
proportion  to  their  export  contingent  to  convention  countries,  regardless  of  what  dispo- 
sition they  may  have  made  of  their  own  sugar  manufacture. 

Russian  prices  by  Willett  d:  Oray^s  records. 

[June-August  prices  from  Wlllett  A  Gray  Dec.  7,  1911,  p.  404;  others  from  Willett  <fe  Gray's  weekly  Ilus- 

8lftn  letter.) 


June 

July 

August.. 

Sept.  6.. 

12. 

Oct.  3... 

17.. 

31.. 

.14. 

21. 

28. 


Nov 


1911 


Kief. 


4.00^.16 
5.06-^.16 
5.22-5.16 
4.8&-4.90 
5.11 


5.0ft 
5.00 
4.95 
4.90 
4.90 


St.  Peters- 
burg. 


42 


Odessa. 


5. 

5. 


27 
27 


"r  o*^:"  "?^Vr 


New  York. 


New  York 
granulated. 


2.80-3.40 
3.4(M.90 
4.36 
4.36 
4.42 
4.50 
4.25 
4.17 
.4.06 
4.06 


t 


2.69-2.80       4.72-4.80  i  4.80  -4.S0 


4.83^.45 
5. 4^-6. 02 
6.39 
6.39 
6.45 
6.53 
6.28 
6.20 
6.10 
6.10 


4.90-^341 
5.537-«.12S 
6.37 
6.615 
0.615 
6.615 
6.615 
6.076 
5.978 
5.88 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WasJiingtonf  D,  C,  Monday,  January  16, 1912, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIHOmr  OF  MB.  W.  T.  KEWLAVD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Raker.  State  your  name. 

Mr.  Newland.  W.  T.  Newland. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Newland. 

Mr.  Newland.  Huntington  Beach,  Cal.,  Orange  County. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  nave  you  lived  there,  Mr.  Newland  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  14  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  raising 
sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  10  years.    This  will  be  the  eleventh  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  At  Huntington  Beach. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  any  experience  in  raising  sugar  beets 
before  you  entered  the  business  at  Huntington  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ai*e  you  fairlv  well  acquainted  witJi  the  method  and 
mode  of  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  beet-sugar 
farmers  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  yes;  in  my  locality,  but  not  altogether  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  are  there  engaged  in  this  business  in 
and  about  Huntington  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  or  70, 
right  around  in  the  neighborhood  of  Huntington  Beach. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  tactory  close  by,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 
-  Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  the  Huntington  Beach  factory  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is  the  Holly  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  has  that  factory  been  established  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  you  send  your  beets  before  that  factor3' 
was  estabUshed  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Some  to  Las  Alamitos,  some  to  Oxnard,  and  soiiio 
to  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  freight  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  by  freight. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  acquaintea  in  and  around  Anaheim,  in  that 
beet-sugar  district  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  they  been  raising  sugar  beets  there  t 

Mr.  Newland.  About  18  or  19  years,  with  a  lapse  in  between. 
Thev  did  not  grow  any  at  all  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr,  Raker.  Wliere  do  they  dispose  of  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  is  Chino  from  Anaheim? 

Mr.  Newland.  Offhand  I  would  judge  about  16  or  17  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  Huntington  Beach  is  aoout  15  miles  from  Anaheim? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  11. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  beet-sugar  culture  in 
and  about  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  not  personally. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  beet-sugar  culture 
around  Chino  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  experience,  then,  is  confined  in  and  about  Hunt- 
ington Beach  and  whatever  knowledge  you  may  have  in  regard  to 
Anaheim? 

Mr.  Newland.  My  knowledge  is  confined  to  Anaheim,  and  also  Las 
Alamitos,  Compton,  Downey,  and  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  average  market  value  of  the  land 
you  have  been  raising  beets  on  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Newland.  Do  you  mean  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  the  average  market  price. 

Mr.  Newland.  WeU,  10  years  ago,  when  we  started  to  raise  beets, 
it  was  worth  about  $100  an  acre,  and  as  we  have  opened  up  the.  beet 
business  and  got  it  subdued,  as  beet  land,  the  market  value  has 
raised  until  it  is  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  an  .^re,    . 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  correspond  in  about  the  same  way  witli  the 
rest  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is,  all  good  beet  land  is  wortb  from  three  to 
five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  some  even  higher  than  that.    . 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  price  of  the  other  land  there,  such  as  for 
walnuts  and  cabbage  a|id  the  other  products  they  raise  in  and  about 
that  country  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Walnut  land  without  the  trees  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  it  to  me  in  both  ways. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  would  say  from  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  an  acre;  some  even  higher  than  that,  with  good  bearing 
orchards. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  the  trees  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  orange  groves  there  are  worth  about  how  much 
an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  orange  business  very  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  want  to  get  a  general  idea  of  it. 
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Mr.  Newland,  Judging  from  what  mv  neighbors  tell  me,  a  good 
bearing  grove  in  a  good  locality  outside  of  the  frost  belt  will  seU  some- 
times from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Kasieb.  Now,  this  land  you  raise  beets  on  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  cabbage  land  and  the  nut  land,  the  walnut  lands  and  the 
orange  lands  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  land  is  down  farther  in  the  peat  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  cabbage  land,  we  grow  good 
cabbage.     It  is  quite  a  cabbage  country. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Tnat  cabbage  land  averages  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Cabbage  land  and  celery  land  is  pretty  near  all  the 
same  in  our  country,  and  worth  anywhere  from  three  to  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  that  general  body  of  land  in  and  around  Ana- 
heim and  Fullerton  and  Orange  and  Huntington  Beach,  is  within  a 
radius  there  of  10  or  15  miles,  is  it  not?    • 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Raker.  They  used  to  use  that  land  for  grain,  and  do  yet  to 
some  extent.     About  what  is  that  worth  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  You  have  reference  now  to  grain  land  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  to-day  it  may  be  used  for  grain  land  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  in  something  else. 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is  either  used  for  grain  or  beans;  and  when  it 
goes  into  fruit  that  means  developed  water,  and  that  makes  high- 
priced  land,  where  it  is  fruit  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  Grape  land  is  worth  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Newi^nd.  (^rape  land  is  not  so  valuable  as  walnut  or  orange 
land. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  the  grape  land  with  the  grapes  planted  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is  not  so  valuable;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  hind  itself? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  land  itself  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  just  explain  to  the  committee  your  method  of 
handling  beets  and  the  cost  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Newland.  The  cost  varies,  you  know,  according  to  the  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  us  your  method  of  cultivation,  first,  to  see 
whether  it  corresponds  with  others  we  have  heard  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Newt^andb.  DifTerent  lands  require  a  different  amount  of 
work.  Hard  land,  which  is  hard  to  plow  and  hard  to  subdue,  costs 
more  to  take  care  of  than  if  it  was  sandy  land   or  silt  land.     To 

F^low  beet  land,  plow  it  at  the  proper  depth,  it  will  cost  anywhere 
rom  $4  to  $6.50  an  acre,  with  us. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  would  be  a  fair  average  ?  ' 

Mr.  Newland.  If  you  do  not  have  to  plow  a  second  time,  about  $5. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  us  each  item  in  detail  from  the  planting 
of  the  seed  until  you  have  got  the  beets  pulled  and  topped  and  de- 
livered at  tlie  railroad  station  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Your  harrowing  will  cost  you,  four  times,  about 
$2  an  acre;  your  dragging,  after  you  get  ready  to  plant)  will  cost  you 
50  cents.  1  would  call  tnat  the  average.  Your  planting,  then,  will 
cost  you  about  six  bits  an  acre.     Your  seed  will  cost  you  about  $2.25. 
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Your  cultivating,  four  times,  will  cost  vou  about  12;  your  thinTiing 
will  cost  you  alK)ut  $5  an  acre.  Your  hoeing  wiU  cost  you  about  S3 
an  acre,  and  your  plowing  out  your  beds  wfll  cost  you  about  $2.75 
or  $3. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  about  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  $3,  as  near  as  I  a§kn  come  at  it.  Your 
topping  is  something  that  varies  accordiog  t^o  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  would  be  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Your  topping  will  cost  you  about  $10  an  acre,  i^vat- 
age.  Your  hauling  will  cost  you  probably  60  cents  a  ton;  but  that 
varies,  according  to  whether  you  have  gpt  2  miles  to  haul,  or  4  mile*, 
or  just  a  Uttle  way  to  haul.    That  is  hard  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Raker  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Sixty  cents  a  toi>  within  1  mile,  and  every  mile 
farther  costs  you  more  money. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Six  thousand  acres  this  last  year  averaged  a  Kttk 
over  10  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  $6  an  acre  for  hauling  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  you  get  them  hauled  you  ftra 
through,  ae  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  given  us  about  all  you  can  think  of  aa  to 
the  cost  from  the  seeding  to  the  delivery  t 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  I  have  not  tnissed  anything. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre  f    Does  it  average  10  tons  t 

Mr.  Newland.  I  quoted  you  6,000  acres  averaging  about  10  tone. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  let  us  get  down  to  your  place. 

Mr.  Newland.  My  tonnage  last  year  wae  16i  tons  on  360  acree. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  did  you  get  per  ton  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  got  $5.67. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  did  you  get  gross  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  it  is  16i  tons  at  $5.67  a  ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  maKe  that  $86,335  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  about  the  average,  you  think,  Mr.  Newland  t 

Mr.  Newland.  The  average  in  our  immediate  section.  Tlie  heavy 
land  averages  somewhere  about  16  or  16  tons.  The  sandy  land  runs 
less. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  figures  a  profit  of  $46.83,  counting  161  tons  to 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Newland.  About  $43,  gentlemen,  they  paid  me  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  to  say  nothm^  about  wear  and  tear  on  wagons, 
and  so  on,  and  taxes  and  everythmg  of  that  kind.  It  does  not  net 
you  quite  $40. 

Mr.  Fordney.  From  that  amount  do  you  deduct  anything  for 
money  invested  in  the  land  or  rent  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  has  been  given  to  us  by  various  beet  growers. 
What  would  your  land  rent  for  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  From  $20  to  $30  an  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  $26  an  acre  be  a  fair  average  rent? 

Mr.  New^land.  Yes,  su-;  from  $26  to  $30  is  about  the  average  rent 
for  beet  land  where  you  have  got  a  close  haul.  If  the  haul  is  mrther^ 
the  rent  is  cheaper. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Wkat  is  your  rate  of  mteiwt  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raskb.  That  is  abt>ut  the  average  ? 

Mr.  NswukHD.  Yes,  sir;  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  Seven  per  cent  «s 
the  average. 

Mr.  RAKmi.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  water. 

Mr.  Nbwlaiid.  No;  I  omitted  the  water.  Now,  your  water  will 
cost  .von  for  one  time  about  $5  an  acre.  If  you  have  to  water  twioe^ 
it  will  cost  you  in  the  nei^boihood  of  $10,  provided  you  have  ftot 
your  own  pumt  and  ever^hing.  If  you  have  to  buy  water,  wfaieh 
we  do  not  have  to  do,  it  would  be  more. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  understand  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  land 
you  have  eetniated  the  land  with  the  water  rights  belongii^  to  it? 

Mr.  Nbwijlnd.  Yes,  sir;  either  by  weUs  or  ^ri^^  or^Bldies,  and 
so  on,  and  yon  kave  to  lift  jom  water  wilh  a  pumping  plaat  or  nm  it 
by  gravity. 

]£r.  Raxbk.  a  man  who  owns  land  without  a  water  right,  of  coinse, 
he  would  estimate  his  land  at  less  than  what  you  have  gtvim  here) 

Mr.  Newlahd.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  estimate  the  water  would  cost  about  $10  an  acre  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  watering  twice.  « 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  you  figure  the  $10  in  the  full  value  of  your  land; 
and  the  amount  the  land  would  rent  for,  -  $25  on  an  average,  would 
include  the  water  which  belongs  to  the  land  t 

Mr.  Nbwlahd.  He  would  have  to  distribute  the  water,  which  would 
coat  hiBi  i^KHit  S6  an  acre. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  In  ealimatiiig  the  cost  of  handling  the  crop,  you  charge 
$10  for  dietribntin|;  the  water  t 

Mr.  Newlakd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  that  water  charge  included  in  your  $25  per  acre 
rent? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  get  $25  per  acre  besides  the  water,  even  where 
you  furnish  tktb  water  yourself  ? 

M^.  NBin.Aim.  We  furnish  the  water,  but  he  has  to  do  the 
distributing. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Which  would  cost  him  about  $10  an  acre  t 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  for  watermg  twice.  As  a  rule,  we  only 
have  to  irrigate  once,  but  sometimes  we  have  to  irrigate  it  twioe. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  TYiat  would  be  about  the  same,  irrespective  of  what 
kind  of  crop  it  was  in  that  neighborhood  ?    ^ 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raeer.  Oranges  or  walnut  trees  or  cabbage  or  beans  t 

Mr.  Newland.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  have  to  water  cabbage  at  all. 
Oranges  are  not  in  my  line  of  business.  They  water  them  at  all  times 
of  the  y^ar. 

Mr.  Kabbb.  How  much  do  you  get  for  your  beets;  what  is  the 
scale  ? 

Mr.  Nbwlanb.  They  are  paid  on  a  percentage  basis.  Eleven  per 
cent  beets  this  year  will  bd  $4  a  ton;  12  per  cent  beets,  $4.25;  13  per 
cent  beets,  $4.S0;  14  per  cent  beets,  $4.75;  15  per  cent  beets, 
$5;  16  per  cent  beets,  $5.30;  17  per  cent  beets,  $5.60;  18  per  cent 
beets,  $5.90;  19  per  cent  beets,  $6.20;  20  per  cent  beets,  $6.50;  21 
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per  cent  beets,  $6.80:  22  per  cent  beets,  $7.10;  23  per  cent  beets, 
$7.40;  24  per  cent  beets,  $7.70;  25  per  cent  beets,  $8. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  25-cent 
increase  and  the  30-cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  At  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  price  for  16  per  cent  beets  is  $5.30? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  30  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  above  11  per  cent  beets,  25  cents  for  each 
additional  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  about  the  average  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets  in  yaur  community  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  18  per  cent;  17  to  19.  We  sometimes  get 
as  high  as  21  and  22,  but  the  average  is  about  18  or  19.  TTiat  is  hard 
to  get  at.  One  year  will  vary  from  another.  I  am  giving  you  last 
year's  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  make  the  price  of  your  beets  per  ton  on 
an  average  about  $6  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir:  mine  did  not  average  $6  last  year.  I 
irrigated  a  little  too  late.     My  beets  averaged  me  $5.57  last  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Raker,  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Riley  was  on 
the  stand  he  was  asked  for  a  copv  of  his  contracts  and  he  has  sent 
them  to  the  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  put  them  into  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Memorandum  op  Agreement  between ,  Growbb,  and  American 

Beet  Sugar  Company. 

1 .  The  grower  agrees  to  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate,  harvefit,  and  deliver  during  the 
season  of  1912,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  company,  as  may  be  given 
from  time  to  time, acres  of  sugar  beets,  on  the  foUowing-aescribed  lands,  to  wit: 

quarter,  section ,  township ,  range , County,  Colorado. 

2.  Seed  will  be  furnished  by  the  company  at  10  cents  per  pound;  not  Ibss  than  20 
pounds  per  acre  shall  be  planted,  and  none  other  shall  be  used. 

3.  The  grower  a£;rees  that  all  beet^  grown  by  him  will  be  delivered  to  the  company, 
in  the  factory  sheas,  or  aboard  cars,  and  as  ordered  bv  the  company,  properly  toppea 
at  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaf,  subject  to  proper  deductions  for  tare,  free  from  oirt, 
stones,  trash,  or  foreign  substances  liable  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  factory,  and 
that  he  will  protect  tne  beets  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  ground.  The 
company  has  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  wilted  beets,  beets  of  lees 
than  12  per  cent  sugar  or  lesi»  than  80  per  cent  purity,  or  beets  that  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

4.  Beets  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  $5.50 
per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  per  rent  to  16  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  $6  per  ton  for  beets 
testing  16  per  cent  or  above. 

Payment  the  15th  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  during  tlie  previous  month. 

5.  The  company  will  pay  50  cents  per  ton  additional  for  beets  siloed  and  delivered; 
siloed  beets  shall  not  be  delivered  except  upon  call  of  the  company. 

6.  The  company  will  pay  the  freight  on  all  beets  deliverea  by  railroad,  but  care 
must  be  loaded  to  their  capacity.  Extra  charges  for  cars  loaded  less  than  capacity 
will  be  charged  to  the  grower. 

7.  The  company  will  give  to  the  grower,  at  the  factor^-,  without  chaige,  beet  pulp 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  delivered  by  him  under  this  con- 
tract, providing  the  grower  gives  written  notice  to  the  company  previous  to  July  let 
of  the  quantity  desired;  the  pulp  to  be  taken  by  the  grower  during  the  time  of  shcing, 
as  the  company  may  direct. 

8.  Any  advances  made  to  tiie  grower  by  the  company  in  the  way  of  seed,  cash,  labor, 
or  otherwise, 'shall  be  considered  as  part  payment  for  the  crop  of  beeta  and  be  a  first 
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* 
lien  thereon.    The  grower  agrees  not  to  aaeign  this  contract  without  written  consent  of 
tiie  company. 
9.  No  agent  of  the  company  is  authorized  to  change  the  proWsions  of  this  contract. 

(Signatmre  of  grower) . 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company, 

By . 

Date: . 

(On  back:)  Acres .    No. .    American  Beet  Sugar  Company.    fac- 
tory.   Memorandum  of  agreement  with .    P.  O.  .     R.  F.  D. 

No. .    Box  No. .    Ship lbs.  seed  to .    Canal . 


Memorandum  op  Agreement  Between ,  Grower,  an*d  American 

Beet  Sxtoar  Company. 

1.  The  grower  agrees  to  plant^  cultivate,  irrigate,  harvest,  and  deliver  during  the 
season  of  1912 ,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  company ^  as  may  be  given 
from  time  to  time,  - —  acres  of  suear  beets,  on  the  following-descnbed  lands,  to  wit: 

quarter,  section ,  townsnip ,  range , County,  Colorado. 

2.  Seed  will  be  furnished  by  the  company  at  10  cents  per  pound;  not  less  than  20 
pounds  per  acre  shall  be  planted,  and  none  other  shall  be  used. 

3.  The  grower  agrees  that  all  beets  grown  by  him  will  be  delivered  to  the  company, 
in  the  factory  shedj,  or  aboard  cars,  and  as  ordered  by  the  company,  properly  topped  at 
the  base  of  the  bottom  leaf,  subject  to  proper  deductions  for  tare,  free  tromairt,  stones, 
trashy  or  foreign  substances,  liable  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  factory,  and  that 
he  will  protect  the  beets  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  e^ound .  The  com- 
pany has  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  wilted  oeets,  beets  of  less 
than  12  per  cent  sugar  or  less  than  80  per  cent  purity,  or  beets  that  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

4.  Beets  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  comj>any  at  the  rate  of  $5.00 
per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  per  cent  sujgar,  and  33}  cents  additional  for  each  per  cent 
above  12  per  cent,  fractions  in  proportion. 

Pa^onent  the  15th  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  during  the  previous  month. 

5.  The  company  will  pay  50  cents  per  ton  additional  for  beets  siloed  and  delivered; 
siloed  beets  shall  not  be  delivered  except  upon  call  of  the  company. 

6.  The  company  will  pay  the  freight  on  all  beets  delivered  bv  railroad,  but  cars 
must  be  loaded  to  their  capacity.  Extra  charges  for  cars  loade<f  le^s  than  capacity 
^11  be  chturged  to  the  grower. 

7.  The  company  will  give  to  the  grower,  at  the  factory,  without  charge,  beet  pulp 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  delivered  by  him  under  this  con- 
tract, providing  tne  grower  gives  written  notice  to  the  company  previous  to  July  Ist 
of  the  quantity  desired;  the  pulp  to  be  taken  by  the  grower  during  the  time  of  slicing, 
as  the  company  may  direct. 

8.  Any  advances  made  to  the  CTOwer  by  the  company  in  the  war  of  eeed,  cash,  labor, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  conaiderea  as  part  payment  for  the  crop  of  beets  and  be  a  first 
lien  thereon.  The  grower  agrees  not  to  assign  this  contract  without  written  consent 
of  the  company. 

9.  No  agent  of  the  company  is  authorized  to  change  the  proviaiom*  of  this  contract. 

(Signature  of  grower) . 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Date 

By . 

(On  back:)  Acres  .    No.   .    American   Beet   Sugar   Company.    

factory.    Memorandum  of  ^eement  with .    P.  O. .     R.  F.  D. 

No. .    Box  No. .    Ship lbs.  seed  to .    Canal . 
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For  beets  testing — 

25  per  cent  sugar 

24  per  cent  sugar — : 9. 

23  per  cent  sugar B. 

22  per  cent  sugar 6. 

21  per  cent  sugar 8.' 

20  per  cent  sugar 7j 

19  per  cent  sugar 7.1 

18  per  cent  sugar 7J 

17  per  cent  sugar 4.< 

16  per  cent  sugar €.  S} 

15  per  cent  sugar 6.  W 

14  per  cent  sugar 5. 66} 

13  per  cent  sugar 5. 33J 

12  per  cent  sugar 5. 00 

33^  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each  per  cent  above  25  per  cent,  fnctioiis  in  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  is  this  a  copy  of  the  contract  you  use 
[handing  a  paper  to  witsaw] } 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sar. 
Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  thiB  m  the  recoid. 

TSB  fiOLLT  SuOAa  OOMMNT. 
CONTRACT  FOR  SUGAR  BSETS. 

This  agreement,  entered  into  this  13th  day  of  Nov.,  1911,  between  the  Holly  Sugar 
Companv,  a  corporation,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  W.  T.  Newland,  of  Huntington 
Beacn,  County  of  Orange  and  State  of  California,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  hereinafter  contained 
it  is  mutally  agreed  ae  follows: 

That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  in  a  farmer-like  manner,  and  in  con- 
formitjr  wiui  the  directkiiu  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  during  the  croppins  ooaoon 
b^inning  November  first,  1911.  and  ending  when  llie  crop  is  harvsBtoa  at  tne  dne 
of  the  Ibctory  Beaaon  of  1912,  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  deliver  to  the  fiactoiy  it 
the  party  of  the  first  part  near  Huntin^n  Beach  in  Otange  County.  Califomia,  98D 
acres  of  ounr  beets,  the  land  upon  which  said  beets  are  to  oe  grown  bein£^  described 
as  follows:  East  J  ot  section  twelve  (12)  and  southwest  ^  of  section  one  (1),  townahip 
six  (6),  range  eleven  (11)  west. 

The  seed  to  be  used  in  growing  said  beets  shall  be  furniahed  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part  for  the  price  of  twelve  (12)  cents  per  pound,  which  l^e  paSrty  of  the  second  part 
agrees  to  pay,  and  which  shall  be  deducted  nom  the  price  of  beets  mat  delivered  under 
this  contract. 

In  harvesting  beets  ihey  aie  to  be  properly  trimmed  below  the  base  of  the  bottom 
leaf,  and  delivered  free  from  stones,  tnu£,  or  other  foreign  mibetaaces,  and  subfKlfo 
the  usual  deductions  for  tare.  After  removal  from  the  ground  the  party  of  the  Mooad 
part  shall  protect  them  from  the  sun. 

The  railroad  freight  charges  for  delivering  beets,  if  the  can  are  loaded  to  capacity, 
will  be  paid  by  the  party  of  the  fint  part.  Any  extra  charges  becauee  of  can  not  so 
loaded  miist  be  paia  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

All  sound  beets  shall  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 

Beets  testing  fifteen  per  cent  sugar,  five  ($5.00)  dollan  per  ton  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  (30)  centa  per  ton  for  each  one  (1)  per  cent  of  sugar  above  fifteen  (15)  per  cent, 
and  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  (25)  cent«  per  ton  for  each  one  (1)  per  cent  below  fifteen 
(15)  per  cent,  down  to  and  including  eleven  (U)  per  cent;  fractions  in  proportiim. 

Beets  testing  under  eleven  Ql)  per  cent  will  be  accepted  as  if  testing  eleven  (11) 
per  cent  if  weighing  less  than  n  ve  (5)  poimds.  The  party  of  the  first  pan  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  beets  testing  imder  eleven  (11)  per  cent  and  weighing  over  five  (5) 
pounds. 

Payments  to  be  made  on  the  fifteenth  (15)  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  during 
the  previous  month. 
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In  Clue  said  factory  is  damaged  by  fire  or  otherwise  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
imposBible  to  use  or  replace  it  in  time  to  work  the  crop  of  beeta  the  party  of  the  first 
part  flh^ll  have  the  option  either  of  maintaining  this  contract  or  of  paying  the  party 
of  Uie  second  part  for  said  crop  of  beets  fifteen  (15)  didlara  per  acre  for  every  acre 
actually  planted  with  beet  seed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  the  time  of  ti^e 
disMtar,  and  allowing  him  to  keep  the  crop  thereon.  In  case  said  damage  occun 
before  seeds  are  planted,  then  this  contract  becomes  void  and  tliere  shall,  be  no  claims 
whatever  against  the  party  of  the  fint  part. 

The  party  of  the  aiacond  part  may  at  nis  own  expense  have  a  representative  to  check 
the  work  done  in  the  tareroom  at  the  factory,  such  representative  to  be  experienced 
in  the  line  of  work  to  be  j>erformied,  and  satiiCactory  to  the  party  oi  the  not  part; 
wages  not  to  exceed  that  paid  by  party  of  the  first  part  Cor  the  same  cIms  of  work. 

The  party  ol  the  seoood  part  agrees  not  to  ass%n  this  contract  witliottt  written  con- 
sent of  tbe  partv  of  the  first  part. 

No  agent  of  the  party  of  tne  first  part  is  authorized  to  diange  tbe  proviakms  fi  thk 
c<Kitract. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  duplicate,  each  of  which  shall  be  signed  by  botii  of  the 
parties  above  named. 

The  Holly  Sugar  Compakt, 
By  A.  Johnson. 

W.  T.  NSWLANI), 

Qnwer, 

^  (On  back:)  1911-1912.    No.  ^ ;  acres, .    Contract  lor  suear  beets.    The  Holly 

Sugar  Company  with .    Post  office. .    Dateof .    Land . 

Sec. ,  twp. ,  B. .    Bental .    Due  to ,  owner  of  land. 

P.  0.  address, .    Receiving  statbn, . 

SCHBDULB  OF  PBICBa  PAID  FOB  BBBT8  UXDBB  THIS  OONTKACT. 

PariML. 

21  per  cent 19.00 

24  per  cent 7.70 

23  per  cent 7.40 

22  per  cent 7.10 

21  per  cent 6.80 

20  per  cent 6.80 

lOparomt 6.20 

18  per  cant 6.00 

17  percent 6.60 

16  per  cent 5.  SO 

15  per  cent 6. 00 

14  per  cent 4. 76 

1 3  per  cent 4. 60 

12  per  cent 4.  25 

11  per  cent  and  under 4. 00 

Fractions  of  1  per  cent  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Mr.  Newland,  what  ia  the  beet  crop  the  fanners  have 
in  vour  community? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  For  the  quality  of  the  land  we  have  got  in  there 
next  to  the  beets,  beets. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  It  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  product  you  have  ? 
.  Mr.  NEWT.AND.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  stand  the  alkaU  better. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  peat  land  is  more  valuable  for 
celery? 

Mr.  Newland.  Certain  small  acreages  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Are  you  using  one  patch  of  land  for  celery  and  across 
the  road  another  patch  for  beets,  and  across  in  another  field  some 
other  products  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Alkali  land  is  not  good  for  celery,  but  it  is  good 
for  beets. 

Mr.  Raksr.  Do  you  rotate  with  your  beet  crops  ? 

Mr.  Nbwulnd.  I  have  some  land  that  has  been  in  beets,  this  is  the 
eleventh  crop,  right  straight  along. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  second  and  third 
crops  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  takes  a  little  more  water,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  about  the  onlj  difference  you  find  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  only  difference  I  have  found  so  far. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  so  far  as  your  experience  is  concerned,  the  state- 
ment that  the  beet  crop  has  to  be  rotated  at  least  every  two  years 
does  not  hold  good  so  far  as  your  land  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  with  heavy  land,  but  with  the  lighter  land  yon 
have  to  rotate. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  another  condition  which  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  is  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  yes;  water  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  our  alkaU  soils  are  pretty  strong,  and  after  we  get  beets  started 
to  growing  on  it  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  wear  it  out;  in  other  words, 
after  we  tame  it  down  so  that  it  makes  ideal  beet  land,  and  it  is  not 
much  good  for  anything  else;  that  is,  take  it  as  a  whole.  There  may 
be  one  little  spot  that  will  be  good,  but  take  the  whole  thing  in  gen- 
eral, you  get  an  even  beet  crop  over  it  where  you  do  not  get  an  even 
crop  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  taking  the  other  crops  raised  in  that  part  of 
California  within  15  or  20  or  30  miles,  is  tnere  any  crop  that  yields 
as  much  to  the  farmer  as  the  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that  yields  as  much 
year  after  year  to  the  farmers  on  good  land  that  is  not  in  the  fruit 
belt  as  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  fruit  belt  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  fruit  belt  and  the  beet  belt  is  altogether 
different.     It  i§  a  different  kind  of  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  strikes  me  as  being  so  peculiar  is  that  when  I 
drive  through  the  beet  fields  at  Anaheim,  ana  then  I  come  right  out 
across  the  road  to  a  great  orchard  of  walnut,  and  another  neld  of 
celery,  and  another  one  of  cabbage,  and  then  a  gjrove  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  distinction  between  the 
beet  land  and  the  other  land.     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  Newland.  All  right,  sir.  Pretty  nearly  all  heavy  sediment 
land  which  has  been  overflowed  at  some  time  is  good  beet  land;  it  is 
heavy  soil;  it  is  rich  soil.  The  upper  land  is  the  fruit  land.  As  you 
begin  to  go  up,  the  sediment  runs  down  deeper  and  there  is  more 
sand  in  it,  ana  that  is  your  fruit  belt.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  fruit  belt  and  the  "beet  belt  and  the  cabbage  belt.  If  you  had 
been  farming  there  for  30  years  you  would  understand  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  sit  here,  being  a  farmer,  and  explain  it  to  you 
people  who  do  not  know  the  conditions,  because  it  took  us  30  years 
to  learn  those  conditions  and  we  do  not  know  them  all  yet. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  know  something  about  farming.  How  do  yo\i 
know  just  exactly  what  each  tract  of  land  is  best  adapted  to  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  have  to  demonstrate  sometimes  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood  any  com]>laint 
in  relation  to  this  factory  or  the  other  f actones  you  have  dealt  with — 
the  Chino  or  the  Anaheim  factory — as  to  the  price  you  are  getting 
for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  objection  to  make  against  any 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Well,  how  about  the  rest  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  you  take  a  farmer  who  is  a  farmer  and  under- 
stands the  business,  who  owns  his  land  and  is  not  paying  rent,  as  far  as 
I  know  he  has  got  no  objection.  You  take  a  man  who  rents  a  poor 
piece  of  land  and  is  a  poor  farmer,  he  objects  to  pretty  near  anytning 
that  comes  along^. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  number  of  that  kind  of  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  only  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  would  take  it  from  your  statement  that  the 
general  conditions  as  they  exist  now  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  beet 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  very  satisfactory.  We,  as  beet  growers, 
are  proud  of  the  factories  we  have  got  there  and  the  men  who  run 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  are  able  to  make  a  very  good  income  off 
of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
per  ton  that  the  beet-sugar  company  makes  out  of  the  beets  delivered 
oy  you  people  ? 

Air.  Newland.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  our  business  at  all,  not  a  bit. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  farmers  have  never  made  an  investigation  of  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  we  just  organized  here  recently  and  we 
have  not  made  any  investigation  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  what  purpose  did  you  organize  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  first,  above  all,  the  price  of  labor  and  every- 
tliing  else  has  gone  up  on  an  average  until  it  is  a  httle  below  the  even 
keel,  and  we  know  that  one  man  doesn't  carry  much  strength,  but  a 
good  many  do,  and  we  demanded  a  dollar  a  ton  raise  and  finally  got 
a  raise  of  6  bits  a  ton  for  tliis  coming  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  In  1911  you  got  for 
your  16  per  cent  beets  $5.30? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  you  are  getting  a  6-bit  raise  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Six  bits  on  the  ton,  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  Commencing  with  11  per  cent,  a  raise  of  75  cents 
according  to  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter? 

Mr.  Newland.  A  75  cents  a  ton  raise  right  straiglit  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliat  is  for  the  season  of  1912? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  a  committee  to  meet  the  sugar-factory 
people  before  you  got  this  raise  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  the  factory  people  to  meet  the 
conmaittee. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh;  that  is  better.     That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  wav  it  was,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  your  obiect  in  having  this  raise  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  On  account  of  tne  cost  of  labor  and  feed  in  the  beet 
districts,  where  we  used  to  grow  aU  our  own  feed  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  when  you  come  to  consider  there  is  about  36,000  acres  in 
beets,  we  now  have  to  go  on  the  outside.  Feed  has  raised  in  price 
from  $25  a  ton  to  $42  a  ton  and  hay  from  $8  and  $10  to  $20,  and 
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everything  else  alon§  tiie  line,  and  we  figured  we  confd  not  continue 
in  the  beet  business  if  we  did  not  go  up  the  line,  too.     So  as  fanners 
we  organized  together,  representing  about  35^000  acres,  and  demanded 
$1  a  ton  raise,  and  we  got  six  hits  finally  before  we  got  through. 
That  is  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Before  we  pass  the  question  of  cost  of  raifling  beeta 
per  acre,  is  there  not  some  other  revenue  the  farmer  geta  oateide  of 
what  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  he  gets  a  little  from  his  tojw. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  1  It  has  been  testified  here  from  five  to 
ten  dollars.     How  is  it  in  your  community? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  most  I  ever  got  wa&$2.50  from  a  man  who  has 
bought  rav  tops  for  the  last  five  years.  Next  year  he  pays  m^e  S3  for 
them,  ana  that  is  the  rule  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  S3  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  S2.50  this  last  year,  for  good  tops,  of  course.  Some 
fields  have  good  beets,  but  not  good  feed  tops. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  raising  a  little  ri^t  along  on  the  tops  as  well 
as  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  cattle  products  are  raising,  and  his  market  is 
up  and  he  can  afford  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  oeen  any  objection  raised  on  account  of  the 
beet  factories  there,  either  of  them,  selling  the  farmer  the  offal  of  the 
manufacturing  plant,  pulp  and  such  as  that? 

Mr.  Newland.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Or  the  sirup  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know;  and  I  hitve 
botui^t  both  pulp  and  sirup. 

MT,  Raker.  Are  there  any  meal  plants  in  your  neighborhood  t 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  of  it  being  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of . 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  1  would  take  it  from  your  statement,  Mr.  New- 
land,  that  the  beet  farmers  in  your  country  are  very  well  satiifled 
and  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  no  complaint  to  make. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the  consumer  of 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  consume  a  lot  of  it  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  comparing  the  farmers  to  the  rest  of  the  people  at 
Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana  ana  Riverside,  they  Bfe  about  30  to  1,  or 
mofe  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  not  a  part  of  my  business.  I  know  when  it 
is  5  cents  a  pound  and  I  know  when  it  is  7  cents  a  pound  and  I  know 
when  it  is  9  cents  a  pound.  I  buy  it  and  pay  the  price  and  there  is  no 
use  of  kicking,  because  I  don't  regulate  tnat  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  so  lon^  as  yon  Mt  a 
price  for  your  beet  crop  that  will  justify  you  in  rai<^ing  the  beets, 
and  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  same  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  your  land,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  you  as  to  what  the 
sugar  manufacturer  gets  for  his  sugar? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  am  not  running  his  end  of  the  business,  under- 
stand. He  runs  that  and  I  run  mme,  and  I  do  not  know  mytihing 
about  the  rise  of  sugar  at  all.     I  know  it  went  up;  that  isall. 
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Mr.  Rakjbr.  I  did  not  aak  you  an^thiixg  about  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  so  long  as  you,  as  a  farmer 
raising  beets,  get  a  reasonable,  living  price  for  your  product  the  price 
of  sugar  charged  by  the  manufacturer  is  an  immaterial  matter  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  arrang- 
ing it  so  the  consumer  would  get  sugar  a  little  cheaper? 

Mr.  Newland.  No ;  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would  kick  on  that 
part  of  it,  because  we  all  use  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  not  affect  the  beet-sugar  people  any, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  NbwuiiND.  Well,  now,  I-  don^t  know.  If  I  knew  what  beet 
sugar  would  stand  from  the  time  it  struck  the  mill  until  it  was  sugar 
at  the  otkcr  end,  then  I  would  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Bamkb.  Siiiq;)ose  it  should  appear  that  while  you  get  S5  and 
make  a  small  amount  on  your  beets,  the  sugar  man  makes  per  ton  all 
tlie  way  from  $5  to  $8.     j>o  tou  think  that  would  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  no;  nardly.  But  then  I  do  not  know  any- 
tlking  about  that  part.  That  is  somethii^  I  do  not  know  anything 
about.  I  would  not  think  that  woulci  be  right;  but  nevertheless  if  he 
'  ig,  he  must  earn  a  percentage  on  his  money  which  he  has 
op  in  that  factory,  because  it  deteriorates,  and  if  he  is  pay- 
me  from  S4  to  $8  a  ton  or  an  average  of  $6  a  ton,  and  $7  a  ton 
woold  put  him  out  of  business,  then  I  certainly  would  take  the  fac- 
tory's side  that  sugar  was  as  cheap  as  they  could  produce  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  you  would  want  to  know  that  fact  before  you 
objected  to  a  change  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  Mr.  Nowland,  how  did  you  happen  to  come  to  Wash- 

i^Klan1 

Mr.  Newland.  We  knew  that  both  parties  declared  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff;  and  we  are  beet  raisers,  and  if  we  were  to  get  raw 
sugar  in  here,  it  would  probablv  affect  the  factory,  and  if  it  affected 
the  factory  it  would  put  our  business  out  of  a^istence;  and  as  an 
organization  oor  president  wired  here  to  our  Representative,  Mr. 
Stephena,  and  he  made  the  arrangements  for  the  association  to  send 
one  man.  The  aasoeiation  saw  nt  to  send  two,  and  let  you  gentle- 
men know  just  exactly  where  we  as  farmers  stand  as  beet  growers; 
that  is  what  we  were  sent  here  for  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  discuss  this  matter  to  any  extent  with  the 
su^ar  factory  before  you  came? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  saw  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  mana^r  of  our  factory, 
Svad&y  morning,  and  that  is  the  only  discussion  I  had,  and  that  was 
about  a  minute  and  a  half  before  the  train  started,  because  I  did  not 
kapw  anything  about  it  until  Saturday  noon,  and  Sunday  morning 
I  waa  on  the  road  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  w^ords,  your  position  as  a  beet  grower  is  you 
would  like  to  have  things  left,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  just  as 
they  are  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Because  vou  are  getting  along  nicely  and  you  would 
have  the  other  fellow  take  care  of  himself  ? 
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Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly.  We  are  here  from  the 
farmers'  standpoint  to  represent  the  farmers'  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  also  here  to  keep  things  in  nice  shape  for  the 
manufacturer,  too,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  manufacturer  did  not  order  me  to  do  that,  but 
if  legislation  would  put  him  out  of  business  it  puts  the  farmer  out  of 
business  also,  because  the  beets  are  no  good  without  a  factory,  and 
for  the  last  10  years  it  is  a  business  which  certainly  has  forged  sihead 
in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  much  land  there  that  is  capable  of  raising 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  500  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  conmiunity? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  land  have  you  in  that  section  of  California 
which  is  susceptible  of  raising  sugar  beets  successfully  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  Know.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you 
people.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a  man  in  southern  California  to-day 
who  does  know,  because  we  have  seen  land  that  is  good  beet  land 
now  which  a  year  or  two  ago  we  did  not  think  was  good  for  anything, 
and  there  is  lots  of  that  kind  of  land  in  southern  California.  But  I 
will  say  it  runs  into  the  thousands  of  acres,  which  will  come  in  in  the 
next  few  years.     But  to  tell  you  how  many  acres,  I  could  not  do  that« 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  just  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  could  not  tell  vou.  There  will  be  lots  of  it,  that 
is  one  thing  certain,  but  when  you  come  to  the  number  of  acres,  that 
is  further  than  I  can  go. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  statement  you  have  given 
us  here  would  be  about  what  would  apply  to  all  of  the  other  farmers 
in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  vou  tell  us  anything  about  the  kind  and  character 
of  labor  that  is  used  by  the  beet  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  we  have  a  little  of  all  kinds — the  Jap,  the 
Hindu,  the  Mexican,  and  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  proportion  of  Japs  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  At  the  present  time  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth; 
something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Hindu? 

Mr.  Newland.  One-twentieth,  just  a  few  of  them  scattered 
around. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Mexicans  would  comprise — there  are  but  a  few 
wliite  men,  and  the  Mexicans  will  comprise  about  four-fifths  of  the 
labor  in  the  beet  fields  in  southern  Cahfornia.  They  do  the  hoeing 
and  thinning  and  topping. 

Mr.  Raker.  TTie  white  man  is  pretty  scarce,  so  far  as  the  work  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  white  man  is  the  man  who  does  the  plowing, 
and  harrowing,  and  planting,  and  cultivating,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  men  who  do  the  other  work  are  those  you 
have  named? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  these  Mexicans  come  from  ? 
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Mr.  Newland.  Some  from  California,  but  the  best  part  of  them 
come  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  New  or  old  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  do  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Newland.  They  come  in  the  field;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you. 
They  come  and  apply  for  a  job.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  speaking 
now  particularly  of  my  own  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  get  at  the  general  condition  in  your  commu- 
nity, and  not  your  own  individual  case. 

Mr.  Newland.  It  will  apply  all  over  that  country.  A  Mexican 
who  comes  from  old  Mexico  comes  out  there  and  eets  one  year's 
work,  and  the  next  year  he  has  half  a  dozen  coming  oack  with  him, 
and  if  they  work  for  me  on  a  contract  one  year,  then  the  next  year 
he  comes  back  for  another  contract  and  will  bring  more  of  his  breth- 
ren to  help  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Mexicans  come  from  old 
Mexico  up  to  these  beet  fields  during  the  time  of  the  planting  and 
thinning  and  topping  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  there  for  three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  go  back.    They 

1'ust  keep  coming.  Of  course,  11  years  ago  when  we  started  in  we 
lad  only  about  25  or  30  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  thinning 
beets,  and  last  year  we  had  about  2,000.  He  comes  up  there  and  it 
is  a  protty  good  country  to  live  in  and  he  stajrs  there,  and  his  relations 
follow  him  there  and  stay.  When  the  work  is  finished,  I  do  not  know 
where  he  goes.    That  is  the  condition  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  hun  when  the  work 
is  finished  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir.  I  know  what  becomes  of  those  who  stay. 
Any  man  raising  beets  to  any  extent  will  have  a  few  little  houses, 
and  they  live  right  there  from  the  time  you  commence  to  thin  until 
you  get  your  beets  harvested,  and  then  ne  stays  the  balance  of  the 
winter.  If  he  can  get  little  jobs  around  at  different  places,  he  will 
work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whenyou  speak  of  winter,  you  do  not  mean  winter 
like  we  have  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  and  I  want  to  get  away  from  here  as  quick 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  $2  a  day,  and  he  boards  himself;  that  is,  in 
topping  time.     In  the  thinning,  lie  generally  takes  that  by  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  boys  and  girls  and  women  all  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  the  boys,  but  no  women.  I  never  saw 
but  one  woman  in  a  beet  field  myseli,  and  she  was  a  Mexican  woman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  any  of  them  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know.     I  would  judge  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  the  Hindus,  where  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mi\  Newland.  They  come  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
We  do  not  get  them  at  all;  they  just  come  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  price  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  the  women  work  in  the  fields  ? 
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Mr.  Newland.  The  Hindu  iroroen  ? 

Mr.  Rak£R.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  never  saw  on©  in  my  life.  I  never  saw  a  Hindu 
woman  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  On  the  railroads  and  other  places  the  men  and  women 
work  together  and  you  can  not  tell  which  is  which,  so  far  as  their 
clothing  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JsEWLAND.  That  may  be;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  The  Japs  are  permanently  located  there,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  they  are  all  renters.  Of  course  he 
may  rent  one  piece  of  land  this  year  and  another  piece  next  year,  or 
he  may  lease  the  land  for  three  or  four  years.     They  are  not  landlords. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  proportion  of  those  Japs  come  from  old  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know- 
that  anv  of  them  come  from  old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  price  is  paid  the  Jap  as  compared  with  the 
others  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  same  thing  all  the  way  through.  It  does  not 
make  anv  difference  who  comes  into  the  beet  fields,  if  he  is  not  worth 
so  much  he  has  to  go. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  furnish  them  a  house  to  live  in  and  water,  and 
such  things  as  that  f 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  the  rest  of  the  farmers  generally  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Any^  man  who  is  farming  on  a  large  scale:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  the  Japs  themselves  renting  any  land  and  going 
into  the  beet  business  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  in  it  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  but  not  very  extensively. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  Then  the  statement,  if  it  was  ever  made,  that  the  labor 
employed  by  the  beet  growers  are  American  citizens  or  Americans 
witn  families,  is  not  a  fact  so  far  as  it  would  apply  to  beet  growing 
in  your  part  of  Caltfomia  ? 

Mr,  Newland.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tlie  statenaent  should  be  made  the  other  way,  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  are  foreigners,  such  as  Japs,  Hindus,  and  Mexicans, 
arranged  in  a  percentage  about  as  you  have  given  it  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  not  grow  beets  unless  we  did 
have  that  kind  of  labor  or  else  had  more  whi^  labor  in  there. 

Mf.  Raker.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Newland,  that  white 
men  could  not  do  this  work,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  white  men 
around  these  towns  in  southern  California  that  could  be  doing  this 
kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  N»WLAND.  I  do  not  know.  The  next  question  is,  "Would 
he  ?''     It  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  another  very  important  fact  in  relation 
to  your  business  because  of  the  kind  and  character  of  men  you 
employ,  that  wlien  the  beet  grower  or  any  other  man  interested  in 
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anv  other  business  begins  to  employ  the  Japs  and  Hindus,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  an  American  to  go  in  the  same  fiekl  and  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  1 

^Ir.  Nbwlanb.  No,  sir;  not  in  our  beet  section.  The  trouble  is 
thoy  are  not  there.  The  men  we  have  got  in  the  towns  in  southern 
California  are  men  who  wiU  not  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  rou  do  not  apply  that  to  northern 
California  ? 

ySr.  Newland.  I  said  southern  California. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  the  Japs  and  Hmdus  and  Mexicans  you  have  do 
other  farm  labor  as  well  as  work  in  tlie  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  no;  not  very  much.  He  shucks  a  little 
com  or  sometliing  of  that  kind,  when  he  can  get  a  day's  work.  He 
has  about  four  months  he  does  not  get  but  a  very  few  days'  work. 

Mr.  Rarer.  At  $2  a  day  and  boarding  himself  it  would  average 
him  about  $1.25  or  $1  a  day} 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  along  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  figure — at  least  we  do  in  other  places — from  SI  to 
75  cents  a  dav  as  the  cheapest  board  you  can  get,  with  the  high  cost 
of  aU  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  living. 

Mr.  Newland.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a  part  of  my  business,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  it  costs  him  to  live.  I  know  it  costs  him  con- 
siderable, because  I  have  the  bills  to  pay  to  the  storekeeper  every 
once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  they  do  not  live  like  the  Americans  live,  do 
they  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?    In  what  he  eats  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  what  he  eats. 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  his  clothing  is  not  like  the  American's!  He  is 
not  as  prolific  in  the  use  of  clotnifig  as  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  When  he  goes  out  and  gets  tl.50  a  day,  he  generally 
has  pretty  good  clothes  on  except  when  he  is  in  the  beet  field. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  wears  much  inferior 
clothimr  to  the  American  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Hindu  is  the  worst.  The  Japs  are  pretty 
proud  little  fellows  and  wear  pretty  good  clothes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Mexican  next  and  the  Japs  third  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Hindu  first  lor  cheapness,  second  the  Mexican, 
and  the  Jap  a  little  higher. 

Mt.  Raker.  But  all  under  the  American  standard  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  do  not  participate  in  any  public  functions 
or  contribute  to  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  communitv  such  as  the 
schools,  the  church,  or  sociable  affairs,  and  Fourth  of  Julys,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  in  church  matters  the  Mexican  as  well  as 
the  Jap. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  wav  of  the  equipment  of  their  homes,  inside, 
that  is  mueh  inferior  to  the  American  homes  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  labor  employed  by  the  beet-sugar  people 
is  quite  below  the  standard  of  the  American  workingman. 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  And,  as  a  matter  of  f act,  the  beet-sugar  industry — ^that 
is,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  beets  is  concerned — is  not  conducive  to  the 
building  up  of  the  American  citizenship  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  As  it  stands  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newland.  Correct. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Newland,  I  do  not  know  that  you  understood 
my  question  fully  a  few  minutes  ago.  Do  the  Japs  and  Mexicans  and 
Hmdus  work  in  your  cabbage  fields  in  California  ?  Do  they  do  any 
other  farm  labor  except  little  odd  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Newlanb.  Yes,  sir;  they  work  in  the  celery  fields  and  cabbage 
fields  and  in  the  orange  orchards;  not  so  many  Mexicans  as  Japs. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  they  do  the  heft  of  that  class  of  common  labor 
on  your  farms,  outside  of  what  the  farmer  does  himself  I 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  you  can  say  they  do  the  dirty  work  on  the 
farms. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  In  all  kinds  of  farm  labor  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  the  drudgery  work.    That  is  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Are  they  employed  in  the  factories^  the  beet-sugar 
factories  and  other  factories  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  in  the  factories.  They  are  employed  in  the 
limekilns,  where  they  can  not  get  a  white  man  to  stay. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  But  in  the  factory  the  white  man  is  employed  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Where  it  takes  some  skill  and  a  higher  class  of 
labor,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Judge  Raker  asked  you  if  it  did  not  cost  the  Jap 
and  the  Hindu  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day  to  board  himself.  Will  he 
work  for  you  for  $1  a  day  and  board  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Hindu  would  not  board  with  me  no  way  it 
could  be  fixed.  You  could  not  cook  for  him.  Our  class  of  cooking 
would  neither  suit  the  Jap  nor  the  Mexican,  consequently  he  boards 
himself. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  He  lives  a  little  cheaper  in  cooking  his  way  than 
he  would  to  board  with  you  and  accept  jout  kind  of  cooking  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  probably,  but  in  some  things  he  is  very 
extravagant  in  his  own  cooking. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Are  they  generally  prosperous  ?  Do  they  save  their 
money  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  men  who  work  for  me  save  their  money  ri^ht 
up  to  the  handle,  and  of  course  you  have  some  that  do  not.  The  Jap 
saves  his  money  up  very  close. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  have  stated  that  since  you  began  raising  beets 
the  price  of  hay  has  gone  up,  the  price  of  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  feed 
for  your  stock. 

MT.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  your  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  on  account  of  the  fact  that  35  acres  of  land  in  that  vaUev  is 
now  planted  to  beets  and  is  eliminated  from  the  production  of  other 
crops  ? 

Mr.  Newland,  Y^es^  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Consequently  it  has  lessened  the  territory  for  the 
production  of  other  crops  and  advanced  the  price  of  those  crops  I 
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Mr.  Nbwland.  As  to  the  prices  of  living  everywhere  I  would  not 
say,  but  it  has  advanced  in  our  surrounding  country  because  we  have 
to  ship  the  supplies  from  other  places,  principally  out  of  the  Joaquin 
Valley  and  out  of  Imperial  County.  Our  foodstuffs  have  to  come 
from  there,  because  we  do  not  raise  them,  and  that  would  raise  the 

f»rice.  The  railroads  have  to  have  something  out  of  it,  and  the 
arther  away  you  get  them  the  more  they  cost  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  fact  is  the  raising  of  beets  in  your  country 
diverts  the  land  to  a  different  use  from  what  it  was  used  for  before 
the  beet  factories  came  there  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  consequently  lessened  the  supply  of  other 
crops,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  supply  and  demand  has 
advanced  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Therefore  you  feel  you  are  entitled  to  a  higher  price 
per  ton  for  your  beets  under  those  conditions  than  you  were  before  ? 

Mr.  Newi^nd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  are  now  going  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  the  factories  had 
agreed  to  give  you  75  cents  per  ton  above  this  year's  prices  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  a  nice  advance,  and  on  10  tons  per  acre 
will  give  you  an  increase  of  $7.50  per  acre  for  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;   $7.50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  what  do  you  pay  for  granulated  sugar,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  of  course,  sugar  has  been  up  this  summer  and 
then  down,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it.  It 
started  in  at  5^  cents  along  in  March,  and  went  on  up  the  line  until 
it  got  ready  to  come  down  again,  6i  and  8J. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  was  at  the  highest  price  at  a  time  when  your 
domestic  crop  was  not  on  the  market,  was  it  not,  in  July,  August,  and 
September  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  market  or 
not,  but  the  factories  were  making  sugar.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  their  markets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  California  you  make  sugar  as  early  as  July  ?    ^ 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  do  you  plant  your  crop  there,  Mr.  Newland  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Some  is  planted  before  Januarv,  but  we  will  say 
January,  February,  March,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  planted 
along  in  May,  but  February  and  March  is  the  proper  time  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  as  near  as  we  can  demonstrate  it,  up  to  the  20th 
of  March  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  a  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  harvest  them  when? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  commence  just  after  the  4th  of  Julv.  Last 
year  they  did  not  open  until  about  the  15th,  but  usually  about  the 
4th  or  5th  of  July. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  believe  that  the  sugar-beet  industry  has 
added  value  to  farm  lands  in  your  part  of  the  country,  and  is  a  good 
thing  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  has  doubled  the  prices. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  bo  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
would  aJect  that  industry  and  woula  compel  the  larmer  to  raise  the 
beets  for  a  less  price  than  he  is  raising  them  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Newlaxp.  I  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  tariff  question,  but  at 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Newland^  the  principal  supply  of  sugar  conain^ 
to  this  country,  outside  of  our  domestic  crop  ana  the  cron  produced 
in  our  insular  possessions  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  rhdippines. 
comes  from  Cuba.  I  say  the  principal  part  of  our  supnly.  I  WeUeve 
it  to  be  correct  that  last  year  only  72,000  tons  of  lull  dutyHMying' 
sugar  came  to  this  country.  Cuba  has  an  advantage  over  £urope 
and  all  other  duty-paying  countries  of  20  per  cent.  If  the  duty  wer(» 
reduced  or  removed  altogether,  so  that  the  beat  manufacturer  of  this 
country  would  have  to  produce  his  sugar  and  sell  it  for  a  cent  or  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  below  what  he  is  selling  it  at  to-day,  if  that 
came  oyt  of  the  farmer,  you  would  be  opposed  to  it,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  would. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  would  you  say  if  it  came  out  of  the  consumer? 
Let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Now,  I  am  not  figuring  on  the  C(msumer's  side  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  to  consume  a  whole  lot  of  it  myself,  and  I 
have  to  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  Now,  I  believe  in  protecting  the 
American  farmer;  ana,  by  the  way,  I  am  a  Democrat,  too. 

Now^  listen  to  me,  because  I  want  you  to  hear  this,  it  is  the  only 
thing  1  know  of  we  are  protected  in,  because  we  export  a  milUon 
sacks  of  grain  and  we  are  not  protected  in  that.  I  used  to  be  in  the 
^rain  busmess,  when  I  used  to  raise  50,000  sacks  of  grain,  and  there 
is  no  protection  on  it,  because  my  grain  had  to  leave  the  country. 
But  I  ani  in  the  sugar  business  now,  gentlemen,  and  we  import 
sugar,  and  as  long  as  the  tariff  Ls  not  removed  I  am  protected.  I  am 
a  tarmer,  and  that  is  tiie  way  I  figure  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Newland,  vou  are  absolutely 
satisfied  with  present  conditions  if  they  will  only  let  you  alone? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes.  If  there  is  any  sugar  trust,  the  beet  people 
of  the  United  States  will  soon  put  him  out  of  existence,  if  you  will 
let  us  go  into  the  business  and  encourage  local  factories  going  up.  If 
there  ever  was  a  sugar  trust,  he  will  have  to  go  out  of  exii^tence. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ilr.  Newland,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  1910  we  had  420,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  planted 
td  beets,  and  by  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  it  was  found  there  were  274,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States  adapted  to  the  raising  of  beets.  Do  you  believe  if  we 
had  sutricient  protecticm  against  forei^  sugars  tKe  production  of 
beet  sugar  would  rapidly  increase  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  behevc  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  to  produce 
our  sugar  at  home,  and  ke^p  that  money  at  home,  instep  of  sending 
it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Now  you  are  giving  it  just  exactly  right.     I  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Newland,  if  your  land 
has  doubled  in  value  by  virtue.of  the  sugar  factory,  and  the  farmer  is 
better  satisfied  with  the  raising  of  beets  than  any  other  thing  he  can 
raise  in  southern  Cahfomia,  why  has  he  not  been  busy  in  the  last  10 
years  improving  that  industry  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 
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Mr.  FoBDNSY.  Do  you  want  him  to  answer  that,  or  me  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Either  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  would  like  to  answer  it,  if  there  is  no  objection.  I 
am  only  a  common  fanner,  and  I  only  went  to  school  aoout  three 
months  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  as  far  as  this  proposition  of  a  common  farmer  is 
concerned,  I  think  he  is  about  the  brightest  man  we  have  to-day. 

Mr.  NewIiAND.  There  never  was  a  country  that  went  out  of  tke 
rough  and  went  into  beet  culture  as  fast  as  southern  California  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  care  where  you  go.  You  take  that  36,000 
acres  of  land.  A  few  years  a^o  it  was  a  swamp  and  a  wilderness,  with 
brush  and  eveiything  else  in  it,  and  to-day  you  have  got  35,000  acres 
a  man  can  travel  over,  and  it  will  make  any  man  fed  good,  and  you 
would  know  that  somabodv  had  been  at  worii:  encouraging  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Newland,  whan  you  plant  your  beet  crop,  you 
know  what  you  are  going  to  get  per  ton  .for  your  crop,  do  you  not  i 

Mr.  Newland.  No  ;  we  know  we  will  get  paid  on  a  schedule  accord- 
ing to  the  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  it  devolves  upon  you  to  produce  the  tonnage 
and  the  quality  of  sugar  in  the  beet  f 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir: 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  intense  cultivation  gives  you  a  better  crop  and 
better  sugar  content,  you  know  your  labor  is  going  to  be  rewarded  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  FoBDN ey.  Do  you  produce  any  other  crop  on  your  farm  that 
does  not  fluctuate  in  price  except  beets  I  That  is  to  say,  is  there  any 
other  crop  you  plant  that  when  you  plant  it  you  know  about  what 
you  are  going  to  get  for  it  t  Do  they  not  fluctuate  up  and  down,  all 
other  crops  except  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  all  other  crops  except  beets.  You  can  figure 
exactly  on  your  beets,  but  no  other  crop  can  you  figure  on  except 
beets. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  In  other  words,  you  can  calculate  more  nearly  accu- 
rately the  price  you  are  going  to  get  for  your  beets  than  for  any  other 
crop  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Which  makes  it  a  very  substantial  crop  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October  the 
Holly  factory  was  in  full  operation  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  about  when  it  commenced  grinding 
this  year  t 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  the  3d  day  of  Aumst. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  If  they  commenced  on  the  3a,  on  the  4th  they  should 
have  had  sugar  ready  for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  takes  about  three  days,  I  think. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  in  that  immediate  bcaiity,  or  in  that  entire  coun- 
try, the  price  of  sugar  went  up  just  the  same  aa  every  other  place, 
from  5  to  about  9  cents  ak)ng  in  October ) 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  your  people  did  not  sell  at  any  different  piice 
from  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  selling. 
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Mr.  Raker.  The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  the  market  was 
about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  went  up  in  your  section  as  well  as  all  over 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Xewland,  do  the  proprietors  or  the  manager  of 
the  factory  try  to  make  conditions  agreeable  and  advantageous  for 
t)ie  farmer  in  nirnishing  him  seed  and  labor,  if  he  asks  them  to  furnish, 
him  labor,  and  cars  for  the  shipment  of  his  beets  ?  Do  they  try  to 
aid  you  in  those  respects? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  in  eveiy  particular,  and  furnish  money  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  people  who  haven't  got  money.  They  will  take 
more  risks  in  order  to  get  a  beet  crop  cultivated  and  taken  care  of 
then  anv  other  one  thing  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  P^ORDNEY.  They  will  lend  you  money,  will  they,  on  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  lend  money  on  crops. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  you  are  raising- a  crop  of 
beets  they  will  lend  you  monev  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  They  have  fent  me  as  liigh  as  $6,000,  so  that  will 
*  make  it  plain.     However,  for  the  last  yeat  or  two  I  did  not  have  to 
ask  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  tlie  conditions,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
people  by  the  proprietors  is  concerned,  is  very  satisfactory,  is  it? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  could  not  be  better  from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 
Taking  the  magnitude  of  the  business  into  consideration  and  the 
farmers  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  better. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  seed  i 

Mr.  Newland.  They  chaise  us  12 J  cents  a  pound.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  did  vou  take  anv  stock  in  the  Anaheim 
factory  ? 

Mr.'NEWTvAND.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  stock  in  any  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  you  spoken  to  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  promoters  when  they  went 
around  in  regard  to  it  i 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  not  the  Anaheim  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  per  cent  they  guaranteed  the 
farmers  and  business  men  if  they  took  stock  in  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  Anaheim,  no,  sir.     I  am  closer  to  Santa  Ana. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  sugar  refiners  did  not  have  their  hands  on  the 
beet-sugar  industry  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent, it  would  be  a  great  thing,  would  it  not,  if  such  a  thing  does 
exist? 

Mr.  Newland.  Now,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  sugar  end 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  alL  As  long  as  you  will 
keep  on  the  line  of  agriculture  and  what  it  takes  to  raise  a  crop  of 
beets,  in  my  weak  way  I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can, 
but  inside  of  the  sugar  factory  I  do  not  know  anytning  about  it, 
gentlemen.     It  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  stated  to  Mr.  Fordnev  that  the  beet-su2:ar 

iustrv  lias  enhanced  the  value  of  real  estate  twofold. 
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Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  it  was  one  of  tlie  best  businesKCs  tliere  was, 
and  if  they  were  left  alone  they  would  be  doing  a  fine  business  ? 

Mr.  Newxand.  Yes,  sir. 

ifr.  Raker.  Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  refining  factories 
were  interested  largely  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  the  pur|K)so  of 
controlling  not  only  the  refining  business,  but  the  producing  of  sugar 
from  beets,  it  would  haye  some  effect  upon  wiiether  they  should  be 
left  alone  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Newi^and.  Yes:  I  would  think  so.  ()f  course,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  their  earnings — what  it  takes  to  put  them  out  of 
business — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it.  I  know  if 
they  are  struck  hard  enough  it  comes  back  to  me.  If  they  take  a 
dollar  a  ton  off,  I  will  quit  the  business.  I  could  not  stay  in  it.  I 
know  that,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  lowest  price  you  cyer  got  for  your 
beets  when  you  first  started  in  i 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  $3  a  ton  when  I  first  started  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  about  what  was  the  percentage  of  sac- 
charine matter  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  have  had  them  run  as  low  as  9  per  cent,  but  $3 
was  the  lowest  they  would  pay.  We  figured  we  could  not  raise  them 
for  less  than  $3,  ir  they  went  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  After  it  struck 
11  per  cent,  you  will  see  there  is  no  reduction. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  you  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
citizenship  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  not  belieye  it  right  to  encourage  any 
industry  that  would  bring  in  a  foreign  population,  not  citizens  of  this 
coimtry,  required  to  run  that  business  as  against  the  American 
citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  if  you  have  got  enough  American  citizens  to 
cany  on  the  business,  all  right,  but  ii  you  have  not  got  the  labor,  we 
must  have  it  if  we  are  going  to  produce  the  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  higher  wages  were  paid  for  the  planting  and  plough- 
ing and  thinning  of  beets,  and  the  topping,  American  labor  could  do 
it,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  could. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  a  good,  healthy,  wholesome,  honorable  employ- 
ment, is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Newxand.  What;  the  beet  business? 

Mr.  Raker.  All  that  is  connected  with  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  not  a  disagreeable  piece  of  work  about  it  ^ 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean,  if  a  man  wants  to  work,  there  is  no  difference 
in  raising  beets  or  raising  turnips  or  radishes,  or  anything  else  you 
have  to  handle  ?  You  simply  have  to  get  down  and  work  and  attend 
to  them. 

Mr.  Newland.  The  only  difference  is  your  radish  and  turnip  busi- 
ness is  not  on  the  same  magnitude  like  the  beet  business,  but  you 
stand  there  in  that  dust  for  a  hundred  days  and  I  think  you  would 
call  it  pretty  disagreeable.  You  stand  there  with  a  shovel,  shoveling 
maybe  7  or*8  tons  as  hard  as  you  can  shovel  them  in  the  dust  there, 
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I  think  you  would  call  it  disa^eeable  work.     I  know  I  do.     I  do  it 
sometimes  myself,  but  it  is  disagreeable.     It  is  not  pleasant  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  very  hard  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  it  is  very  hard  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  all  work  on  the  farm  is  hard  work. 

Mr.  Newland.  That  depends.  If  you  work  hard  at  it,  yes;  if  you 
do  not  work  hard  at  it,  none  of  it  is  very  hard. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  tfais^committee  that  American 
labor  could  not  be  obtained  for  this  work  if  the  effort  was  made, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Under  present  conditions  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try I  do  not  know  where  you  would  set  them.  I  do  not  know  wkat 
you  would  do  when  you  have  to  emjuoy,  like  I  do,  60  or  60  men.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  would  cook  for  tnem  and  do  for  them  for  that 
short  period  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  your  part 
of  the  country  to  continue  bringing  in  this  kind  and  character  of 
labor  as  against  the  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes ;  unless  you  people  here  in  the  East  send  us 
something  that  is  better.  We  will  take  them  when  3rou  send  them, 
but  as  it  stands  right  now  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  it,  if  the  beet 
business  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  take  an  assumed  condition:  Is  it  not  a  faot  that 
that  kind  and  character  of  labor  competing  with  the  American  people 
is  a  disadvantage,  even  if  it  adds  a  little  more  to  the  perquisites  of 
the  man  who  handles  the  business,  in  the  long  run  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  no.     I  do  not  think  so.     If  I  understand  you 

S'  ;ht,  you  say  that  the  American  labor  would  not  work  along  with  the 
exican  labor,  we  will  say.  Now,  I  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  sehool 
boys  in  the  high  school  who  come  out  there  and  work  with  thiaa. 
It  does  not  look  to  me  like  it  is  bad  for  them.  These  boys  are  only 
there  a  month  or  two,  until  they  have  to  go  to  school  again.    The 

{roung  man,  when  he  gets  through  high  school,  goes  to  coflege,  or  he 
eaves  the  country,  and  I  can  not  get  nim  in  the  oeet  field /because  his 
labor  is  not  to  be  had.  I  think  I  made  that  plain  to  tou  before, 
but  I  will  try  to  do  so  again.  The  labor  is  not  there.  If  we  had 
plenty  of  labor  that  would  go  into  the  beet  fields  we  would  be  all 
right,  but  we  haven't  got  it  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  iaea  is,  then,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  bring  in  the 
Hindus  and  the  Japs  and  the  Mexicans  from  foreign  countries  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  because  it  will  add  a  little  more  to  the  revenue  of 
the  man  who  employes  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  I  did  not  say  add  more  revenue.  If  you 
wanted  100  men,  or  I  will  say  50  men,  and  you  were  in  business  and 
you  could  not  hire  white  labor,  or  we  will  say  American  labor,  what 
would  you  do?  If  you  had  to  have  those  50  m^i,  if  you  should  run 
across  the  Hindus,  and  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  certain  length  of 
time,  you  would  put  him  in;  or  if  the  Mexican  came  to  you  and  spoke 
for  the  job  you  would  put  him  in.  I  am  putting  myself  in  the  con- 
dition I  would  be  in  if  I  was  home.  When  ne  comes  along  and  I  need 
him  I  put  him  to  work.  If  he  is  a  white  man  and  wants  to  work,  I  put 
him  to  work,  everything  that  comes  alon^  until  I  have  got  ^loughhelp. 
We  are  not  preju<liced  against  the  American  labor,  but  if  you  have  got 
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a  job  of  work  you  have  got  to  hunt  somebody  to  do  it  or  have  some- 
bod  v  hunt  you. 

yir.  Raker.  You  spoke  about  the  beet  industry  being  advantage- 
pus  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  countr}^  to  increase  tlic 
efficiency  of  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  r^EWLAND.  It  would  bo  if  we  hsui  a  sufficient  anv)unt  of  labor 
there,  sure. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  to  offer  inducements  to  get  families  in  that  part 
of  the  country  that  will  become  American  dtiaens  instead  <^  others 
who  can  not  become  Amerieim  citizens  because  of  their  aonassimi- 
lation  with  the  American  race;  is  not  that  the  condition? 

Mr.  Nswxand.  That  is  the  condition,  if  we  could  get  them.  Now, 
you  show  us  where  we  can  get  that  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ou^ht  we  not  to  make  the  same  effort  to  get  that 
kind  and  class  of  citizenship  that  we  make  to  raise  a  few  dollars  for 
the  man  in  a  particular  business  ?  Is  it  not  more  important  for  this 
Government  to  give  some  consideration  to  advancing  that  kind  of 
manhood  and  improving  our  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Sure;  if  we  can  find  nim.  Let  us  hunt  him  up.  I 
am  with  you.  Send  me  50,  commencing  in  Mairh,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  Mexican  on  the  ranch;  but  if  you  can  not  get  him,  I  have 
got  to  have  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Newland,  if  you  were  unable  to  employ  or 
find  such  labor  as  this  foreign  labor  you  speak  of,  the  Hindus,  Japs, 
and  so  on,  and  were  unable  to  produce  the  beets  at  home,  we  would 
have  to  send  money  abroad  to  buy  foreign  sugar  produced  in  some 
other'countryJt)y  that  very  class  of  labor.  Which  would  be  the  better 
of  the  two,  to  send  that  money  abroad  to  employ  the  Hindu  in  some 
foreign  country,  or  give  him  employment  in  our  country  and  raise  the 
crop  here,  where  he  spends  his  money  among  us;  wjiich  of  the  two 
would  be  the  most  meritorious,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  will  answer  that  this  way:  If  I  could  not  get  the 
labor  I  could  not  raise  the  beets;  then  it  naturally  would  have  to 
go  to  some  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  th^e  disposition  of  the  man  who  has  a  farm,  no 
matter  what  he  is  raising,  to  get  the  cheapest  labor  he  can  that  will 
do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Sometimes  the  dearest  labor  is  the  cheapest,  my 
dear  fellow;  but  if  you  can  not  get  dear  labor  you  are  bound  to  take 
cheap  labor,  and  that  is  the  condition  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  gone  out  to  the  cities  to  seek  American  labor 
for  these  places  ? 

Mr.  NsVLAND.  Many  and  many  is  the  time  I  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  to  the  labor  bureaus  to  send  me  down  a  man,  and  maybe  he 
would  not  stay  long  enougli  to  pull  off  his  coat  before  he  wouUl  be 
going  back.  I  would  offer  to  pay  him  his  price,  and  maybe  he  would 
stay  about  half  an  hour  and  then  he  would  say — I  will  not  use  the 
language,  because  it  is  not  becoming — but  he  would  not  do  the  work, 
ana  you  have  got  to  go  out  and  get  some  labor  that  will  do  it.  There 
is  no  man  who  is  foQowdng  the  railroad  or  hoboing  it  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  class  of  people  the  employment  agencies 
have,  who  will  make  you  a  hand  on  the  farm.     Even  if  you  give  him 
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$40  a  day,  he  would  not  make  you  a  hand,  but  he  might  stay  for 
one  day  and  get  his  $40,  and  then  would  be  gone. 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  way  it  is,  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  sad 
or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  believe  that  tliis  cheap  foreign  coolie  labor 
has  brought  about  this  condition  in  California? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  can  not  say.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  has  or  not? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  stated,  and  other  witnesses  have  stated,  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  land  having  doubled  by  virtue  of  this  industry^; 
have  the  taxes  doubled  on  you  also  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  My  taxes  11  years  ago,  my  land  was 
valued  at  $20  an  acre,  and  to-dfay  it  is  valued  at  $100  an  acre,  and  I 
pay  $6  an  acre  taxes  on  every  foot  of  land  I  own. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  pay  11  years  ago  per  acre? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  paid  about  65  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Quite  a  sul)stantial  advance. 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  STEPHEN  STRONG. 

The  witness  was  duly  swoni  by  the  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  Strong? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  live  17  miles  out  from  Los  Angeles,  at  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  factory  near  there  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Not  nearer  than  Anaheim,  12  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  hved  there  i 

Mr.  Strong.  About  37  vears. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  vour  business? 

Mr.  Strong.  T  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Raker.  WHuit  kind  of  farming? 

Mr.  Strong.  Raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  o!f  and  on,  for  the  last  12  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  have  you  been  disposing  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  1  have  always  sold  to  the  American,  the  Oxnard  corn- 
pan  v,  at  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  last  year? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  ship  them  from  your  place  to  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  can  not  say  whether  they  ship  them  to  Oxnard  or 
to  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  your  place  to  Chino  is  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  40  miles. 

^Ir.  Raker.  And  from  Norwalk  to  Oxnard  is  about  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  it  is  about  60  miles,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  happen  to  c^)mc  on  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Strong? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  was  elected  to  come  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  association? 
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Mr.  Strong.  The  Southern  GaUfomia  Beet  Growers'  Association. 

Mr.  Rakrr.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  It  is  an  association  of  the  beet  growers  of  southern 
California  which  includes  Ventura,  San  Bemardmo — the  five  soutli- 
em  counties— Santa  Barbara,  Orange,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  men  who  belong  to  the 
association  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  are  all  beet  farmers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Any  bankers  t 

Mr.  Strong.  Some  of  them  have  some  banking  interests,  but  they 
are  not  really  bankers. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  association  is  practically  a  farmers'  organization  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Their  business  being  beet  raising  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  discuss  the  subject  with  the  organization 
before  you  came  here  ( 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  your  organization  discuss  it  to  any  extent  with 
the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  1 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  never  have  talked  with 
any  of  them.  In  fact,  I  am  not  acquainted  with* any  of  the  factory 
men  outside  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Chino  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  association  sent  you  on  at  their  expense? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  thejr  expect  you  to  accomplish  i  What  was 
the  grievance  which  they  desired  you  to  present  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  There  was  a  hint,  I  suppose,  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  they 
wanted  to  put  the  farmers'  end  of  the  case  before  the  committee; 
what  the  cost  was,  and  so  on,  of  farming  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  *Hhe  farmers'  end"  ? 

Mr.  Stoong.  Well,  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  the  end  that  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar  may  be  left  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  the  farmei-s  are 
satisfied  with  present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  the  tariff  on  the  importation- of  sugar,  and  desire 
no  change  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  desire  no  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now^  why  do  they  desire  no  change  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  they  feel  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  raw  sugar 
it  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  beets,  which  would 
virtually  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  have  discussed  that  subject  ( 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  question  upon  which  tliey  want  to  be 

heard '( 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  low  many  acres  of  beets  have  you  been  raising,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  200  acres. 
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Mr.  Kakbr.  Will  you  give  us  the  average  cost  per  acre  to  raise  and 
to  handle  an  acre  of  beets  from  seeding  to  delivery  at  the  railroad 
dumping  ground  'i 

Mr.  Strong.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  it  cost  me  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  statement  of  that  in  detail;  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  As  the  committee  will  understand,  I  am  not  running 
this  myself,  but  my  boys  do;  and  this  is  just  as  I  take  it  from  the 
books.     The  plowing  was  $5  an  acre,  harrowing,  four  timea,  $2 ; 
pulverizing  once,  50  cents ;  packing  the  ground — ^you  see,  we  have  a 
ma(^hine  that  runs  ov^r  the  ground  to  settle  the  top  of  thegixiund — 
that  was  50  cents  an  acre.     Planting  was  76  cents;  seed,  $2.25: 
rolling  the  beets  after  they  were  up,  once  before  and  once  after 
thinnmg,  50  cents  an  acre;  cultivating — we  cultivated  four  times  last 
year — 75  cents  for  each  cultivating,  $3;  the  thinning,  I  pay  $4  an 
acre  for  thinning,  and  hoeing,  we  had  to  go  over  it  three  times,  and 
that  cost  me  $3.50  an  acre.     Now,  we  only  irrigated  of  this  ground 
about  20  acres,  and  that  cost  us  $5  an  acre,  but  that  does  not  count 
on  the  whole  tract,  but  just  what  we  irrigated. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  many  acres  have  you? 

Mr.  Strong.  Two  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  irrigated  only  20  arres '( 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  only  imgated  one-tenth  of  it,  and  that  would 
be  50  cents  an  acre  for  the  200  acres;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir.  That  brings  it  up  to  harvesting.  Now,  the 
harvesting,  plowing  the  beets  out  ready  lor  the  toppers,  was  $3  an 
acre;  the  hauling  was  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  tons  per  acre  did  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  We  averaged  16  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  makes  $7. SO  an  acre,  then,  for  hauling? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  topping  was  60  cents  a  ton,  or  S9 
an  acre.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  much  do  you  figure  that  altogether? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Forty-two  dollars  per  acre,  I  nave  it.  You  say 
you  got  15  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wnat  price  did  you  get  for  them  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Here  are  some  of  the  statements  I  got  frem  the 
factory,  and  you  can  see  about  the  average  run. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  was  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  they  will  average  around  18  to  18^  per  cent, 
and  that  would  be  $5.40. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  make  $39  profit  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  figuring  up  the  cost  of  the  raising  of  beets  per  acre, 
as  you  have  given  it,  does  that  include  the  team  hire  and  men  hire  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  counts  the  actual  expense. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  gross  expense  of  cultivating  and  raising 
and  putting  the  beets  on  the  market  at  the  railroad  station  an  acre 
of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  15-ton  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  average  price  of  this  land  of  yours? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  my  land  will  sell  for  $500  to  $550  an  acre  readily, 
I  think,  while  it  is  not  for  sale. 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  for  »ale  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  that  would  be  about  the  market  price  if  it  had  to 
go  to  sale? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  you  figure  it  worth? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know.*^    It  is  my  home. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  do  not  want  to  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  for  sale. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  about  the  average  price  for  the  land  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  of  yours  ? 

ilr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  interest  rate  is  about  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  Anything  Uke  a  good  toan  you  get  for  6  per 
cent  for  two  or  tlu*ee  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  ordinary  rental  price  for  such  land  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Sprong.  Well,  that  varies.  My  land,  where  I  have  irrigating 
plants — two  large  plants  there  on  my  place — I  have  been  oflTered  Jf25 
an  acre  cash  rent  for  it.  You  will  understand  that  considerable  of 
the  land  is  not  under  irrigation,  and  that  of  course  is  cheaper.  It 
runs  from  $15  to  $20. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  water  right  belonging  to  this  land? 

Mr.  Strong.  Mv  own  cistern :  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  man  who  would  rent  it  would  get  tl)e  use  of 
the  water  for  the  land  'i 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  there  is  no  water  right  attaching  to  the  land, 
about  what  is  the  price  of  the  land  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  it  would  run  from  $350  to  $450  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  other  kinds  of  produce  do  they  raise  in  this 
locality  where  you  live  besides  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  There  is  some  alfalfa  grown.  Outside  of  the  sugar 
business  it  is  principally  dairying. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  on  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Ijos  Angeles 
and  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Even  where  they  have  to  ship  them  as  far  as  you 
have  to  ship? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  have  to  pay  that.  We  get  the 
same  rate  as  they  do  everywhere  else;  at  least,  1  suppose  that  is  the 
way  of  it.     I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  other  contracts. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  kind  and  character  of  labor  do  you  employ  in 
the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  use  Mexican  labor  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  Mexican  labor?  Mexicans 
from  old  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  transients?  That  is,  do  they  come  up  and 
work  a  season  and  then  go  back  home  after  the  beet  season  is  over  ? 
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Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  veiy  few  of  them  go  back. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  stay  around  the  locahty  there  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  of  them  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  come  there  with  their  families  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No.    Some  of  them  have  families,  but  there  is  only 
one  family  on  my  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  general  thing  do  a  number  of  them  return  to 
old  Mexico  for  a  while  and  then  come  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir:  thev  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  they  do  with  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  are  pretty  good  livers  when  they  have  got  tke 
money,  and  dress  well.  Of  course  we  do  not  have  quite  so  many 
saloons  in  the  lower  end  as  in  the  northern  end,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  spend  their  money  that  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course  they  could  get  busy  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  do  you  pay  per  day  for  the  labor? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  let  my  thinning  and  hoeing  out  by  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  per  acre  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  1  pay  $4  an  acre  for  thinning  and  about  $3.50  for 
hoeing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  they  average  per  day 
in  working  on  those  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  averaged  a  little  over  $2  a  day  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  hours  do  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Strong."  They  work  about  10  hours. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  live  right  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  about  the  general  condition  with  the  other 
farmers  in  your  neighborhood  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Y''es,  sir;  I  think  our  contracts  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  sugar-beet  factories  are  there  in 
this  locality  where  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  acres  of  land  devoted  to  beet 
culture  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Something  like  2,000  acres  that  goes  over  the  two 
dumps  at  Norwalk. 

ilr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  dumps  near-by  Norwalk  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  There  are  only  two  beet  dumps  there,  and  then  a 
mile  and  a  half,  at  Studebaker,  there  is  one  dump  there,  so  that 
makes  three  dumps  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  take  a  radius  of  10  or  15  miles,  how  many 
dumps  are  there,  in  the  neighborhood  there,  that  do  not  send  their 
sugar  beets  to  Anaheim,  and  have  been  sending  them  away  before 
tlie  Anaheim  factory  was  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Before  the  Anaheim  factory  was  put  up  there  wei-e 
not  more  than  about  four  dumps  that  belonged  to  the  American  i^^ 
the  country  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  about  how  many  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  are  on  all  the  lines  except 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  electric  lines. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  whole  acreage  in  sugar 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  90,000  acres  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State, 
but  south  of  Oxnard  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words  you  are  unable  to  give  us  the  acreage, 
even  approximately? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  figure  on  getting  net  per  acre  on  raisin*^ 
sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  figure  on  from  S30  to  $40  to  $45.  We  had  a 
splendid  year  last  year.  This  year,  of  course,  it  is  problematical,  ])e- 
cause  we  have  not  had  any  rain  as  yet. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  other  crop  in  that  country  which  yields 
so  well  to  the  farmer  as  the  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  much  above  the  average  crop  will  the  beet 
crop  go  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  it  will  very  near  double  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  the  raising  of  beets  anj  bad  effect  on  the  land  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  from  my  experience  it  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  you  get  a  deeper  cultivation  and  a  better  culti- 
vation. Your  land  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  while  I  have  never 
rotated  crops  very  much,  what  I  have  rotated  has  always  proved 
very  satisfactoiy. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  raise  beets  for  a  series  of  years  upon  the  same 
land? 

Mt.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  find  any  bad  effects  by  virtue  of  that  mode  of 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir.  For  several  years  it  seemed  to  get  bettor. 
Of  course,  you  wiU  understand  that  our  land  is  alluvial  sou — it  is  all 
made  land — and  it  seems  as  if  you  are  turning  up  new  soil  aU  the 
time,  and  it  seems  to  produce  just  the  same  all  the  time,  if  not  a 
little  better. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  has  the  tax  question  been  affected  by  the  raise 
in  the  vi^ue  of  your  land  within  the  last  11  years  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  taxes  have  gone  up  about  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  do  they  assess  you  on  this  $550  an  acre 
land? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  my  assessment  last  year  was  close  to  $200  an 
acre  or  $150  an  acre,  something  like  that.  I  do  not  just  remember 
the  exact  amount  it  was. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  rate  was  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  our  rate  last  year  for  the  State,  roads,  and 
everything,  was  about  $2. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Two  dollars  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  $2  per  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  per  acre,  Mr.  Strong  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  we  were  assessed  at  about  $150;  I  am  not 
sure.     I  could  not  state.     I  do  not  remember  now  just  what  it  was. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  I  mean  is,  Mr.  Strong,  the  total  tax  paid  by 
you;  how  much  would  it  amount  to  per  acre  on  the  amount  of  land 
you  own  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  My  taxes  last  year  were  something  like  $600. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  how  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  One  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  $4.50  to  $5  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  the  farmers  in  your  vicinity  around  Anaheim 
and  Orange  and  Fullerton  and  Norwalk  and  other  places  getting  along 
generally  with  their  business  who  do  not  raise  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  All  those  who  have  land  adapted  to  sugar  beets  are 
raising  sugar  beets.  Other  men  who  have  not  lands  adapted  to  sugar 
beets  are  in  the  dairying  business.  Some  of  them  raise  cabbage  and 
sweet  potatoes  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  orange  groves  and  walnut  groves,  and 
raise  celery  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  they  getting  along  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  celery  grown  in  there. 
They  are  getting  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Prospering? 

Mr.  Strong.  Prospering;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Making  a  good  income  off  of  their  land  in  proportion 
to  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  suppose  they  are,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  sugar-beet  man  is  just  about  doubling  what 
they  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  said  that  you  get  about  as  much  again  from 
a  sugar-beet  crop  as  you  would  from  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  Strong.  Any  crop  you  can  raise  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 
That  is  not  walnut  land  and  it  is  not  orange  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  orange  land  is  your  upland,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  the  higher  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  seems  to  me  I  noticed  through  that  section  beet 
fields  and  orange  groves  and  celery  and  walnut  groves  one  right  after 
the  other. 

Mr.  Strong.  You  did;  but  that  is  not  saying  the  land  is  all  beet 
land. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  sugar-beet  man  is  doing  as  much  again  as  the 
other  man,  he  could  stand  a  little  reduction,  could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  What  in  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  price  he  is  getting  for  his  beets. 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  If  he  had  a  guarantee  his  beets  would  always 
be  the  same  price  and  the  crop  would  always  be  the  same,  it  would 
be  a  different  thing,  but  they  are  not  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  it  is  for  the  want  of  rain. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  applies  to  the  other  farmers  just  as  well,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  been  doing  first  rate  in  the  sugar-beet  busi- 
ness and  vou  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  what  the  manufacturer 
is  doing,  have  you  ? 
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ilr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  his  profit  ? 

]^lr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  sugar-beet  factories  were  working  last  year  about 
the  first  week  in  August  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  We  started  to  hauling  beets  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  would  apply  to  that  whole  southern 
territory? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  there  w^ere  some  factories  that  did  not  start  until 
after  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  between  July  and  the  middle  of  August  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  high  price  of  sugar  was  prevalent  through 
your  part  of  the  country  as  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  price  went  up  as  high  as  8  or  9  cents,  did 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know;  I  bought  some  at  8,  or  somewhere 
along  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  did  not  make  any  difference  in  their  output, 
and  they  were  paying  the  same  price  for  oeets  as  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Strong.'  Yes,  sir;  they  had  contracts  a  year  ahead. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  coming  on  of  the  beet  sugars  did  not  have 
any  tendency,  so  far  as  even  the  location  where  the  beets  were 
grown — and  where  within  a  radius  of  100  mUes  there  were  some  8  or 
10  factories,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes;  six  or  eight  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  had  no  effect  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 
consumer  bought  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  factories  you  delivered  your  beets  to 
began  to  grind,  what  did  the  factories  sell  their  sugar  for,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  you  speak  of  paying  8  cents  a  poimd  for 
su^ar,  that  is  the  price  at  which  you  purchased  it  at  retail,  was  it? 

Mr.  Strong.  It  was  not  exactly  retail.  I  generally  buy  300  or 
400  pounds  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  bought  it  from  the  grocery  store  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  did  not  buy  from  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  know  what  they  did  sell  their  sugar  for  ? 

Mr,  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  the  conditions  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers  in  your  territory  who  are  raising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  Of  course,  farmers  are  a  peculiar  lot  of  men. 
There  are  always  some  men  who  are  not  satisfied  under  any  conditions, 
but,  taking  it  generally,  they  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  conditions  are  generally  satisfactory  as  between 
the  farmer  and  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Strong,  the  position  your  people  take  is  that  the 
beet-sugar  farmers  are  doing  well  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Getting  a  good,  fair  living  price  for  their  beets  and 
making  twice  as  much  money  out  of  the  beet  culture  as  they  can  out 
of  any  other  product  thaj-  can  raise  in  that  country  off  the  saxae 
land? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  what  the  sugar  manufacturers  are  doing  you  are 
unable  to  say? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Mr,  Raker.  And  as  to  the  condition  of  the  consumer,  you  do  not 
know  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  you  people  are  getting  what 
you  think  is  right,  you  are  not  considering  the  otiier  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No.  The  farmers,  if  you  will  let  them  alone,  they 
will  settle  their  own  difficulties  with  tne  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  are  not  considering  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Strong,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  unless  the  factory  is 
making  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  their  product  you  can  not  expect 
them  to  pay  you  good  prices  for  your  beets;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Strong,  les,  sir;  that  is  right.  You  have  got  to  guarantee 
them  some  interest  on  the  money  they  have  got  invested. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  vour  State  the  faotorv  is  the  market  for  vour 
beets,  and  you  have  no  otlior  market  for  tJiem,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Jfr.  FoRDNEY.  Therelorc,  you  do  not  want  to  see  flnythins:  done 
that  would  injure  tliat  industry,  for  fear  it  would  interfere  with  your 
raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right,  and  T  might  state  right  here 
that  in  that  country  the  beet-sugar  business  is  only  in  its  infancy  now. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  being  developed  everj'^  year,  as  more 
factories  come  in  and  recjuire  more  land. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Conditions  are  getting  better  for  you  all  the  time  ?   . 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir.  Land  which  a  few  years  ago  would  pro- 
duce nothing  is  now  producing  a  good  income. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  this  the  real  condition,  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  southern  California  a  few  years  ago  was  a  desert  waste 
wliich  the  people  thought  was  practically  worthless,  and  to-day  it  is 
worth  from  $100  to  $1,500  an  acre? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  the  land  I  allude  to  is  alkali  land  that  5^ou  can 
produce  no  other  crop  on;  but  by  changing  the  mode  of  cultivation 
we  are  able  to  grow  beets. 

Mr.  RxVKER.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  land  generally  in  southern 
California  in  the  last  15  years,  the  price  has  jumped  by  leaps  and 
bounds  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  particularly  in  southern  CaUfornia,  on  account 
of  diversified  agriculture? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  the  land  you  are  now  planting  to  beets  is  better 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  beets  than  any  other  crop,  as  I  understand 
you  to  say? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  better  than  anytlung  we  have  ever  found. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  untU  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess,  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMOITT   OF  ME,   CHABLES  H.  ALLEV. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  Raejir.  Give  us  your  place  of  residence,  Mr.  Alleii. 

Mr.  Allen.  Paulding,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Fifty. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Banker  and  farmer. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  character  of  your  farming  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  own  several  different  farms  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  engaged  in  general  farming  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  General  farming;  and  what  we  call  general  farming  is 
more  grain  farming  than  anything  else,  because  we  are  not  mucli  on 
cattle  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wiiat  sort  of  grain  farming  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Com,  oats,  and  wheat;  more  com  and  oats  than  any- 
thing else.     We  do  not  have  many  cattle  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Or  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  our  land  won't  stand  trampling. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  business  in  any 
w^? 

Mp.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  interest  at  all  in  any  sugar  factory 
in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sugar-beet  business? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  the  growing  of  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  what  method  did  you  acquire  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Bv  observation  and  by  experience. 

Mr.  Raker,  i  ou  have  had  experience  m  the  raising  of  sugai*  beets, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where? 

Mr.  Allen.  At  Paulding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  misunderstood  you.  He  thought  you  asked  him 
if  he  had  an  interest  in  a  sugar  factory;. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  mean  m  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  interested  in  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  raise  beets  on  vour  farm  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  acres  of  land  is  devoted  to  beets  in 
and  about  the  town  where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  factory  at  our  place  has  had  about  10,000  acres 
under  cultivation  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  name  of  that  factory  ? ' 

Mr.  Allen.  The  German-American  Sugar  Co.;  but  that  is  not  the 
only  factor}'  getting  beets  from  our  section,  the  Continental  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  ana  the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.  also  get  beets  from 
there. 
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Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  j^ou  been  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Some  four  or  five  vears. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  has  the  industry  been  in  operation  there  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  About  that  length  of  time.     I  think  I  was  one  of  the 
first  ones  to  do  anything  in  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  it  is  a  new  industry  so  far  as  your  part  of  the 
territory  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  To  a  certain  extent.  I  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  raising  of  beets  sometime  along  about  1900.  I  made  some  ex- 
periments and  had  some  of  our  farmer  friends  make  some  experi- 
ments on  beets.  I  became  convinced  at  that  time  our  country  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  raising  of  sugar  beets;  but  nothing  was  ever 
done  toward  that  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.  sent  a  man  through  our  section  of  the  country,  more  par- 
ticularlv  into  Defiance  County,  and  a  lot  of  farmers  there,  knowing 
I  had  had  some  interest  in  developing  the  beets  there,  or  making' 
experiments,  sent  him  to  me,  and  from  that  time  on  the  business 
has  increased  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Raker.  Until  to-day  you  have  about  10,000  acres? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  only  the  one  factory.  This  year  the  number 
of  acres  of  beets  under  cultivation  will  be  nearly  40,000  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  counties  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  includes  northeastern  Indiana,  where  there  is  a 
new  factory  being  built  at  Decatur;  it  includes  all  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  and  that  means  Paulding,  Williams,  Van  Wert,  Mercer,  Put- 
nam, Fulton,  Sandusky,  Hancock — and  they  are  even  raising  some  of 
the  beets  as  far  south  as  Columbus.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  north- 
western Ohio. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  western  part  of  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  northeastern  portion  of  Indiana  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  this  territory  you 
have  described,  leaving  out  Michigan  entirely? 

Mr.  Allen.  One  year  ago  the  1st  of  October,  we  inaugurated  or 
started  a  factory  at  raulding,  a  million-dollar  factory.  It  cuts  1,000 
tons  of  beets  a  day.  Since  that  time,  they  are  erecting  a  factory  at 
Ottawa,  in  the  aajoining  county,  and  one  at  Decatur,  Ind.,  wnich 
will  be  a  1,000-ton  factory.  They  are  building  a  factory  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  wliich  is  in  Hancock  County,  and  they  are  buikUng  a  factory 
at  Toledo,  Oliio,  which  will  cut  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  a  day.  In 
other  words,  there  is  about  $5,000,000  invested  in  factories  there  in 
one  year,  including  the  factory  we  have  put  up.  There  is  another 
factory  in  the  State,  the  Fremont  factory,  oelonging  to  the  Continen- 
tal Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  the  same  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  that  is  about  a  350  to  400  ton  factory,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  day? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  Now,  a  lot  of  the  beets  in  northwestern  Oliio 
formerly  and  do  yet  go  to  the  BUssfield,  Mich.,  factory,  just  across 
the  line,  just  north  of  Toledo. 

ifr.  Raker.  You  are  also  interested  in  banking  there,  are  vou, 
Mr.  Allen  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  have  money  invested  in  some  of  these  factories  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  no  money  at  all  invested  in  them,  nor  have 
any  of  my  immediate  friends;  what  I  mean  by  that,  my  farmer 
friends  or  any  of  the  people  there,  neither  has  my  family  any  interest 
in  any  factory  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  interested  with  them  in  money  matters  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  cent.     I  never  even  loaned  them  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  what  place  are  you  interested  in  the  banking 
business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  At  Paulding,  Ohio,  and  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  a  witness  here,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  called  here  by  this  committee  on  telegram  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  to  represent  the  interests  or  to  present  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  as  to  the  conditions,  method,  and  mode  of  raising 
and  handling  and  disposing  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed,  I  have  not  asked  to  find  out  yet.  I  just  told 
Mr.  Hardwick  when  I  came  in  I  was  here  at  his  request. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  is  the  subject  you  do 
know  something  about  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  think  I  do,  at  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  use  any  irrigating  in  this  part  of  the  country 
you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  no  irrigating. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  feature  of  the  expense  is  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  acres  during  the  last  year  did  you 
handle  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  About  IDO  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  that  been  about  the  amount  you  have  raised 
during  the  last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  just  the  amount  I  have  had  one  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Within  a  distance  of  20  miles,  about  how  many  acres 
are  under  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  that.  In  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  what 
little  I  know  about  it  I  would  say  there  was  about  4,000  acres  that 
were  wagon-hauled  beets  this  year.  They  obtain  beets  as  far  south 
as  Darke  County,  that  is  across  our  county,  across  Van  Wert  County 
and  Mercer  County. 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  are  sent  in  by  train? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  had  altogether  this  year  between 
90,000  and  100,000  tons  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  do  they  commence  to  run  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Along  about  the  15th  of  September,  but  this  year  they 
did  not  get  started  until  the  15th  of  October,  or  very  close  to  that.  I 
do  not  Know  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  market  value  of  this  land  of  yours 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  last  year,  say. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  runs  from  $100  to  $125,  and  $150  or  $175  up 
to  $225.     In  fact,  I  have  one  farm  I  want  $225  for. 
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Mr.  Raker.  That,  of  course,  means- 


Mr.  Allen  (interposing).  It  just  simply  means  the  differenec 
between  the  improvements  upon  it  and  tne  tihng  that  is  on  it.  Our 
land  is  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  Instead  of  irrigating  in  3^our  country  your  people  are 
busily  engaged  in  tiliiig  your  land  to  drain  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  makes  it  valuable  and  adds  just  that  much 
value  to  it,  accordinor  to  the  amount  and  character  and  condition  of 
your  tiling  which  will  drain  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  your  land  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  land  in 
that  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  amount  of  produce  raised  on  that  land  in  the 
shape  of  sugar  beets  is  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so:  vos.  Some  of  them  will  raise  more  and 
some  of  them  will  raise  less. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  expense  you  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  to 
raise  an  acre  of  beets,  would  it  correspond  or  compare  favorably  with 
others  in  the  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  that  depends.  The  cost  of  raising  sugar  beets  in 
our  neighborhood  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  how  the  fanner 
handles  them.  For  mstance,  a  great  number  of  our  people  have 
been  used  to  plowing  shallow,  say  3  inches  deep.  That  work  can 
be  done  for  $1.50  an  acre.  Now,  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  sugar 
beets,  we  must  change  that,  and  we  must  plow  deeper,  and  that 
costs  considerably  more  money.  We  have  been  working  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  most  faithrully  to  find  some  instrument  that  will 
turn  up  this  soil  15  or  16  inches  deep.  We  Jiave  not  succeeded  in 
doing  that  until  this  year.  We  have  a  very  tough  clay  loam.  We 
have  found  the  only  machine  at  the  present  time  that  will  do  that 
work,  the  Spaulding  tilling  machine,  and  they  told  me  when  I  had 
them  down  there  before  a  lot  of  farmers,  that  our  soil  was  the  hardest 
to  plow  that  they  had  found  in  38  different  States.  To  demonstrate 
to  the  farmers  wnat  can  be  done  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  by  deep 
plowing  I  have  plowed  this  season  40  acres  with  that  deep  plowing 
and  I  have  got  a  seed  bed  of  16  inches,  but  that  will  cost  me  from 
S5  to  $6  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  cost  practically  the  same  in  any  other  part 
of  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly;  in  all  that  section  of  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Will  it  cost  you  that  much  next  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  not  on  that  40  acres.  I  won't  have  to  plow  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  first  plowing  is  the  expensive  plowing  i 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  not  have  to  plow  that  land  that  way  for  four 
years.  Next  year  I  would  not  have  to  plow  it  at  all.  I  won't  have 
to  do  a  thing  but  put  it  into  oats. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  best  agricultural  crop  you  folks  can  raise 
or  have  been  able  to  raise  in  your  part  of  the  country,  say,  within  the 
last  five  years '( 

Mr.  Allen.  The  best  crop  we  have  over  had  up  to  the  time  of  sugar 
beets  was  corn.     We  are  great  corn  raisers,  but  we  have  made  more 
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money  in  sugar  beets  than  corn,  not  only  because  we  get  more  money 
out  of  the  land  out  of  sugar  beets,  but  because  we  get  more  m  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  For  instance,  I  can  give  you  my  own  experience.  I 
had  beets  on  a  piece  of  land,  70  acres,  two  years  m  succession,  but  I  do 
not  advocate  tnat  way  of  doing  it.  In  other  words,  we  must  rotate. 
You  must  rotate  in  any  crop;  but  I  put  two  crops  of  beets  on  that 
land  and  the  succeeding  year  I  put  it  in  oats^  and  my  returns  on  70 
acres  of  oats  was  4,945  bushels;  just  across  the  fence  my  neighbor 
had  50  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  yours  amount  to  per  acre,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Seventy  bushels;  and  I  have  friends  there,  for  instance, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Ed.  Dellott  told  me  he  had  88  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre  after  sugar  beets.  That  is  so  well  knowTi  there  that  if  any 
of  our  farmers  mention  what  yield  they  are  getting  of  oats,  they  will 
say:  "Oh,  well,  you  did  that  on  beet  land.  They  never  think  of 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  is  thei-e  any  other  crop  you  raise  there  where  you 

Srepare  the  land  as  well  and  cultivate  it  as  well  in  the  summer  as  you 
o  with  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  While  this  mav  not  be  directly  relevant,  just  to  get 
a  comparison  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  tliat  the  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  cultivating  it  during  the  summer  when  your  crops  are  grow- 
ing, by  getting  the  weeds  out.  that  adds  materially  to  tlie  quantity 
and  quanty  of  the  crop  you  will  obtain  next  year,  irrespective  of  what 
the  crop  might  be  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  unquestionably  has  some  effect  upon  it,  but  I 
have  found  tliis  one  thing  true :  For  instance,  this  last  year  I  had  some 
oats  out  on  some  land,  and  part  of  it  was  in  sugar  beets  and  part  of  it 
was  in  corn.  There  they  lay  right  side  by  side.  There  was  a  storm 
came  through  that  section  of  the  country  and  it  flattened  every  bit  of 
oats  on  that  corn  land  just  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  others  stood  up, 
and  I  have  made  investigation  and  asked  the  different  farmers  if 
they  had  had  the  same  kind  of  results,  and  they  advised  me  they  had. 
ana  I  attribute  that  more  especially  to  the  roots  being  left  in  the  ground 
when  the  sugar  beet  is  ripe  and  rottening,  so  the  oats  get  more  potash 
from  that  soil,  and  that  gives  a  stronger  straw.  Those  are  just 
simply  observations  that  have  come  my  way. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  average  cost  per 
acre  of  raising  beets  on  your  land  within  the  last  five  years,  handhng 
them  from  the  time  of  seeding  until  they  are  put  on  the  dump  or  on 
the  train  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  figure  between  $30  and  $35  an  acre  it  costs  us.  I 
do  not  put  anything  on  the  train,  because  I  haul  right  to  the  factory. 
I  am  only  a  mile  away. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  us  an  itemized  account  of  what  makes 
up  this  $30  or  $35  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  get  that  itemized  statement  to  compare  it 
with  California  and  Utah  and  California. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  give  all  those  separate  items  except  that  the 
blocking  and  tliinning  and  hoeing  and  Kiting  of  the  beets  is  done  by 
contract,  and  that  is  $18  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  $2  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  West? 
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Mr.  Allen.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  width  of  the  rows.  For 
instance,  I  told  my  hunky,  as  wo  call  those  fellows,  the  labor  obtained 
from  the  city — ^in  fact,  I  have  one  on  the  place  all  the  time.  I  told 
him  next  year  I  wished  him  to  block  these  beets  not  over  8  inches 
apart.  They  have  been  blocking  them  14  and  16  inches.  I  decided 
I  wanted  them  8  inches  apart,  and  I  will  pay  him  more  money.  I 
shall  pay  him  $20  an  acre  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  apart  are  the  rows  ? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  About  20  inches. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  that  will  make  a  little  more  work. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  pay  him  extra  for  it.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  you  can  grow  them  more  successfully  and 
get  better  results  by  having  them  8  or  9  inches  apart  than  having 
them  14  or  16  inches  apart? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  he  objected  to  that  on  the  ground  that  I  would 
have  small  beets.  I  said:  *^Yes;  I  know  that.  I  want  small  beets. 
I  do  not  want  beets  weighing  4  or  5  pounds;  I  want  them  weighing  2 
or  3  pounds."  The  larger  the  leaves  are  on  sugar  beets  the  more 
sugar  you  get,  because  the*  sugar  is  practically"  taken  from  the  air. 
There  is  no  fertilizing  element  in  sugar;  it  does  not  take  anything" 
from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  in  the  country  where  there  are  a  great  many  hail- 
storms to  knock  off  the  leaves  it  will  affect  the  beets  very  materially? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  less  affected  by  hail- 
storms  than  beets.  They  will  kill  nur  com,  but  the  beets  simply  put 
on  more  leaves  and  go  right  on.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  this  year 
I  did  not  have  hailstorms,  but  I  had  a  leaf  blight.  It  was  the  second 
year  on  another  piece  of  beets  I  had,  and  those  leaves  all  died  off  but 
other  leaves  came  on,  but  I  did  not  have  as  large  a  crop  as  I  would 
have  had  if  I  could  have  saved  those  leaves. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  average  amount  of  beets  produced 
per  acre  in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Last  year  they  ran  15  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter 
in  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  that  ran.  I  think  it 
ran  somewhere  near  14  or  16  per  cent  last  year.  We  had  a  very  good 
season  last  vear. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  suppose  the  lowest  was  about  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  had  some  this  year  that  were  very  low. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  had  some  as  high  as  19  or  20.     It  very  seldom 

foes  above  that  with  us.  In  fact,  our  farmers  have  not  learned  yet 
ow  to  raise  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  us  the  price  you  obtained  for  your  beets  delivered  t 

Mr.  Allen.  They  pay  $4.50  a  ton  for  beets  of  12  per  cent  sugar  in 
the  juice  and  33J  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that,  but  they 
guarantee  we  will  get  $6  a  ton  for  our  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  paying  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  principal  thing  in  raising  sugar  beets  to 
got  the  sugar  matter  in  them  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  Knowledge  as  to  how  to  do  it,  the  hoeing  and  cultivat- 
ing of  it.  A  beet,  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  it,  must  be  cultivated 
quite  a  good  many  times,  and  you  must  hold  the  sugar  in  it.  That  is 
what  the  Germans  say,  and  that  is  what  our  hunkies  say.  In  other 
words,  the  reason  we  cultivate  is  for  tw^o  things ;  one  is  to  keep  down 
the  weeds,  and  the  other  is  to  fix  the  soil  so  the  water  will  not  escape 
from  it  and  go  into  the  air.  That  is  true  of  any  kind  of  a  crop,  but 
especialty  must  be  true  of  a  beet  crop,  because  beets  are  so  much 
water;  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  beet  is  water.  The  important 
thing  is  the  cultivation  of  the  beets  and  the  size  of  the  leaves.  You 
must  have  a  large  leaf  surface,  because  that  takes  a  lot  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  practically  true  in  raising  corn  and  potatoes 
and  all  other  products  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  anything  that  has  a  green  leaf. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  is  true  of  your  orchards  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably.  The  leaves  pump  the  water 
out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  net  profit  per  acre  would  be  about  $47.50? 

Mr.  Allen.  Some  of  our  fanners  last  year  made  all  the  way  from 
$20  to  $75  an  acre  net  profit. 

Mr.  Raker.  Off  of  their  beet  land  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  This  year  they  have  not  made  so  much.  I 
have  had  many  men  come  in  and  say  to  me :  *'I  made  $22  an  acre  this 
year.  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  made  $63  last  year."  I  have  a  friend 
next  to  me  who  said  he  made  $1,100  this  year  as  a  profit,  and  I  said: 
''Well,  are  you  satisfied?''  He  said:  "Yes;  I  have  signed  up  for  40 
acres  next  year."  I  had  one  man  come  in  to  me,  an  old  fererman 
farmer,  who  has  been  raising  beets  as  long  as  anybody  there,  and  he 
said  he  had  18  tons  to  the  acre.  That  is  the  highest  yield  we  have 
had  this  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  acres  did  the  man  have  who  made 
$1,100  profit  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  about  30  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  can  not  be  beaten  with  any  other  crop.  I  will  tell 
you  the  other  side  of  the  story.  The  farm  I  have  close  to  town 
there,  a  mile  from  the  factory,  we  had  some  beets  12  and  14  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  right  across  the  line  was  a  man  getting  4  or  5  tons  to 
the  acre.  Now,  that  is  not  because  of  the  land;  it  is  simply  because 
of  the  man.  I  do  not  say  that  because  I  have  done  it,  fcecause  the 
man  on  my  farm  attended  to  all  of  that  work.  The  other  man  did 
not  plough  his  land  right,  in  the  first  place,  and  when  he  seeded  that 
land  he  left  lots  of  the  seed  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  he  did  not  get 
any  yield.  He  could  not  get  any*  yield.  It  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
farmer.  You  can  not  expect  a  "poor  farmer  to  make  any  money 
raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  nor  anything  else;  but  especially  sugar  beets, 
because  they  take  labor. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  a  crop  which  requires  attention  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  sir;  it  requires  great  attention.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  know  of  tnat  has  made  ffood  farmers  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  it  is  the  raising  of  sugar  beets. 
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Mr.  Raker.  The  offal  in  the  wav  of  leaves,  what  do  you  get  for 
them  ? 

Mi\  Allen.  They  are  not  sold  there. 

ilr.  Raker.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  feed  them  to  the  cows  and  hogs. 

ilr.  Raker.  That  is,  the  farmers  use  them  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Raker.  What  are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  do  not  loiow.     We  do  not  figure  on  it  being  worth 
anything  at  all. 

Air.  Raker.  What  is  hay  worth  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Timothy  hay  about  $20. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  has  been  claimed  that  1  acre  of  beet  tops  is  equal 
to  a  ton  of  haj . 

ill-.  Allen.  Well,  we  did  not  get  any  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  get  any  tops  ? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  rotted  in  the  field  before  we  got  to  them.  We 
had  a  very  bad  season  this  fall.  We  had  a  heavy  freeze  in  November 
that  froze  the  tops  and  they  rotted  afterwards.  We  had  warm 
weather  all  during  December,  and  those  tops  rotted  so  they  had  to 
pull  the  beets  out  with  their  hooks.  We  could  not  get  them'  out  any 
other  way.     They  had  to  take  their  hooks  and  hook  them  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whatever  they  would  be  worth  would  add  just  that 
much  more  to  the  farmer's  profit? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  if  you  have  the  hogs  and  cattle  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  pretty  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  Uttle  stock. 

Mr.  AixEN.  Very  small.  A  great  number  of  our  farmers  have  not 
anything  but  a  milch  cow..  They  sell  all  their  corn  and  sell  everytliing 
off.  It  IS  a  ruinous  way  of  doing,  but  our  land  has  been  so  ricli  they 
have  not  seen  tlie  necessity  of  building  it  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  state  the  rate  of  interest  in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  this  beet  land,  worth  from  $100  to  $150  an  acre, 
correspond  with  the  hind  they  use  for  corn  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  land  exactly.  We  rotate  our  crops 
in  this  way :  We  put  our  beets  in,  then  we  wul  put  in  oats  after  that, 
then  we  will  put  in  clover,  then  after  clover  wo  will  put  in  com. 
Then  we  will  cut  the  corn  stubble  down  fi.nc  and  put  in  beets  again 
and  keep  that  rotation  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  vou  get  your  seed  to  plant  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  From  the  factory. 

Air.  Raker.  In  regard  to  labor,  what  is  the  kind  and  character  of 
your  labor  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  hand  labor  that  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  labor  is  brought  in;  this  last  year  from  South 
Bend,  some  from  Detroit,  some  from  Toledo,  some  from  Cleveland, 
and  some  from  Youngstown.  There  were  three  special  trains  of 
that  labor  brought  in  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  what  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  This  year  I  think  they  were  mostly  Bohemians.  One 
year  we  had  mostly  Hungarians. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Who  attends  to  getting  this  labor  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  factories  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  bring  them  in  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  factory  does  this:  They  go  and  make  contracts 
with  these  people  in  the  cities  and  bring  them  out  there  to  the  farmers. 
Then  when  they  begin  work  they  have  little  houses  on  wheels  which 
they  take  out  into  tnese  fields. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  the  factory  has  those  houses  1 

^r.  Allen,  The  factory  owns  those  houses.  After  they  have 
blocked  and  thinned  these  beets  and  hoed  them  through  once,  then 
they  go  to  the  farmer  and  take  his  note  for  the  amount  thev  have 
paid  tnose  people  up  to  $9  an  acre,  and  that  is  taken  out  of  trie  first 
beets  that  go  into  the  factory. 

Mr.  JRaker.  Does  the  farmer  contract  individually  with  these 
laborers  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  beginning  to,  to  q-uite  a  great  extent.  I  did 
this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  originally  they  contracted  with  the  sugar  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  In  fact,  wc  could  not  raise  beets  if  we  did  not 
have  the  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  have  to  pay  so  much  for  each  particular 
kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  pay  so  much  an  acre  for  all  that  work.  We 
pay  $18  an  acre  for  all  that  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  men  and  women  and  boys  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  young  are  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  1  have  seen  them  in  the  fields  all  the  way  from 
three  months  up.  Of  course  the  ones  three  months  didn't  do  anything. 
The  whole  famiUes  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  mean  is,  how  old  are  the  youngsters  who  are 
puUing  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  It  would  be  mere  guess- 
work. I  have  not  seen  very  many  young  children  in  the  fields 
working. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  majority  of  them  are  single  men,  are  they? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  Pretty  well  equalized  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  they  get  through  with  this  work  they  then 
return  to  the  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Those  that  do  not  stay  there.  Quite  a  number  have 
stayed  there  and  have  rented  land  and  are  raising  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  how  or  where  tney  live  when  they 
get  into  the  large  cities,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  paid  no  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  never  investigated  the  subject  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  few  of  them  are  citizens;  they  are  practically 
aU  foreigners,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  tliink  they  are  all  citizens  of  these  towns  they  live 
in.  They  are  workers  in  tlie  factories  in  the  towns;  in  the  steel  mills, 
more  particularly. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  can  they  leave  the  mills  and  come  out  to  the 
fields  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  Quite  a  number  of  for- 
eigners I  know  live  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  from  tlieir  names  tliey 
must  be  foreigners. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  any  of  these  people  who  work  in  the  fields  partici- 
pate with  the  electorate  of  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  with  us.  There  are  some  who  stay  there.  I  know 
quite  a  number  of  famihes  who  stay  there  entirely  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  go  away.  They  have  rented  land  there  and  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  city,  and  they  have  sent  over  to  Europe  for  tlieir  rela- 
tives and  friends.  I  remember  one  man,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Vereott,  who  sent  over  for  his  father. 

A&.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
sugar  factory  as  to  what  their  profits  are  per  ton  or  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Only  by  hearsay,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  told  this  year  that  the  factory  last  year  lost 
$2,500  on  their  sugar.  This  year,  if  there  is  a  factory  in  Michigan 
or  Ohio  that  comes  out  even,  I  think  they  will  be  doing  well.  Tnat 
is  my  own  observation  of  it,  and  that  is  because  they  have  lost  so 
many  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  in  tliis  particular  instance  the  farmers  are 
getting  aU  the  cream  and  the  factories  are  taking  the  skimmed  milk  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  this  particular  instance  that  was  the  case,  and  it 
was  explained  to  me  in  tliis  way:  In  the  crystaUization  of  sugars, 
sometimes  there  appears  an  inverted  sugar — I  do  not  know  what  the 
name  of  it  is;  it  was  explained  to  me,  but  I  can  not  explain  it  to 
anybody  else.  Last  year  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  that 
invert  sugar  in  our  section  of  the  country.  The  way  it  was  explained 
to  me,  they  could  not  detect  it  using  the  polariscone.  In  paying  for 
the  beets  they  can  not  detect  it,  but  afterwards  tney  find  out  when 
they  go  to  make  their  sugar,  and  that  is  a  loss  to  them.  That  was 
the  explanation  given  to  me.     I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Mr.  Kaker.  IIow  large  a  rate  of  interest  upon  the  money  invested 
in  vour  land,  supposing  it  to  be  worth  $150  an  acre,  do  you  get? 

Xir.  AixEN.  It  just  depends  on  how  we  are  using  it  and  what  we 
are  putting  in,  and  we  figure  also  upon  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  land  from  year  to  3^ear.     We  ought  to  have  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  what  you  ought  to  have,  but  what  you  get? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  that  is  what  I  think  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  get  about  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  can  not  make  10  per  cent  I  will  quit  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  not  get  considerably  more  than  that  at  the 
rate  of  about  $17  per  acre? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  on  beets  1  did;  but  you  can  not  put  all  your  land 
in  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  the  land  that  was  in  beets,  it  would  be  much 
more  than  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  It  did  that  well  last  year,  but  this  year  it 
won't  do  so  well. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  How  was  it  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  did  not  do  so  well.  I  can  not  judge  the  two,  for 
this  reason :  The  first  year  I  put  those  beets  out  I  did  not  have  my  land 
thoroughly  tilled — I  did  not  have  it  tilled  right — consequently,  I  had 
to  go  to  work  and  retill  that  land  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  of  beets 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  till  your  land  for  other  crops  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  For  every  tiling;  yes,  sir.  I  would  not  have  got  a  good 
crop  of  corn  if  the  land  had  not  been  tilled. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  farmers  raising 
su^ar  beets  as  to  the  price  they  are  getting  for  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably.  There  always  is  complaint.  You 
can  not  get  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  farmers  together  and  not 
find  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  explain  that.  Last  year  there  was  no 
complaint.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  had  man  after  man  come  into 
our  office  and  take  me  in  the  back  room  and  say:  '^Here,  Charhe,  I 
wish  you  would  use  your  influence  with  that  factory  to  allow  me  to 
put  in  10  or  20  acres  of  beets."  They  were  more  than  satisfied. 
This  year  it  is  another  story,  and  that  other  story  is  told,  not  because 
of  anything  that  the  su^ar  company  has  done,  but  simply  because  of 
weather  conditions  wluch  nobody  could  govern.  We  have  had  a 
very  poor  year  this  year,  not  only  for  beets,  but  for  corn.  Of  course 
whenever  anything  like  that  comes  up  you  will  always  find  people 
complaining,  it  makes  no  difference  where  you  are. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  analyses  of  the  beets 
that  the  farmer  sells  to  the  factory  or  his  returns  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  complaint  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  been  any  effort  by  the  Farmers'  Association 
to  make  a  personal  investigation  with  their  own  chemists  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  not;  no,  sir.  There  was  not  any  complaint 
Jast  year. 

^  Mr.  Raker.  Does  your  contract  provide  that  the  farmers  may  put 
A  chemist  in  the  factory. to  see  what  is  actually  done  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  contract  with  vou  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  could  have  brought  it  along  if  I 
had  thought  of  it;  but  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  here,  and  I  had  so 
much  to  do,  I  did  not  think  of  bringing  any  papers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  tell  the  committee 
which  I  have  not  asked  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  present  any  matter  to  the 
committee  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  the  farmers  in  our 
region  can  do  that  will  produce  better  results,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  living  in  the  cities  in  lowering  the  cost  of 
living,  than  our  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  explain  that  a  little  more  in  detail.  What  do 
you  mean  by  lowering  the  cost  of  living  to  the  people  ui  the  cities? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  explain  that  in  tliis  way :  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  for  c[uite  a  number  of  years  about  the  cost  of  living. 
There  is  no  question  but  it  has  gone  up,  and  there  have  been  a  great 
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many  different  reasons  given  for  it.     For  instance,  1  have  heard  such 
reasons  as  the  large  amount  of  gold  mined  and  put  into  circulation . 
I  have  heard  also  it  is  the  middleman  who  is  getting  the  large  profit — 
that  is,  the  grocervman — and  different   thmgs   like  that.     I   have 
heard  different  kinds  of  reasons  given  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  but 
I  think  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  right  line,  if  we  look  at  it  according  to 
the  reasons  given  hy  such  men  as  Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  and  read 
the  articles  of  the  Hon.  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  and 
President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  we  will  see  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  hecause  we  are  not  raising  the 
amount  of  products  per  acre  we  should  raise  upon  our  land.     That  is 
one  reason.     If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  or  even  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  it  at  its  present  point,  there  must  be  a  change  in 
our  farming.     We  must  make  two  blades  of  grass  ^row  where  one 
grew  before.     There  is  no  question  of  that;  otherwise  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  are  going  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  ways  or  means  in  your  own  mind  by 
which  you  can  get  tfieso  people  from  these  large  cities,  or  smaller 
towns,  or  medium-sized  towns,  into  the  farming  regions  and  district^*^ 
to  grow  these  beets '( 

Mr.  Allen.  The  only  way  I  know  of  is  through  these  factories. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  our  citizens  that  do  that  work,  quit^  a 
number  of  them,  but  the  number  we  liave  is  so  small  in  comparison 
to  the  nun)])er  we  need  that  we  must  go  out  some  place  and  get  those 
laborers.  This  year  there  will  be  5,000  of  those  laborers  brought  into 
our  section  to  work  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Are  they  pretty  good  citizens  in  the  way  of  their 
behavior,  and  so  forth  '^ 

Mr.  Allen.  Very  good,  sir.  I  have  one  man  on  my  place  at  the 
present  time  who  worked  for  us  two  years  ago,  from  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  this  last  year  in  the  spring  he  wrote  to  us  and  wanted  to  come 
back,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  they  as  to  law  and  order  ?  Have  they  a 
pretty  good  record  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  very  good. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  any  tax  or  expense  upon  the  county? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  thing  of  that  sort.  We  do 
not  sell  licjuor  in  our  county,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  helps  us  to  a 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  more  sugar  beets  j^ou  raise  the  less  liquor  thev 
drink  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  that  has  not  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sugar  business  at  all.  We  are  a  dry  county, 
and  that  makes  quite  a  difference  with  us.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
ship  the  liquor  in,  but  the  Americans  do  that,  too.  They  are  no 
different  in  that  respect.  I  have  found  these  laborers  on  an  average 
just  about  as  T  find  the  American  laborers.  I  have  some  on  my 
land  who  are  very  good,  and  on  another  part  of  my  land  some  who 
are  very  i)oor. 

Mr.  liAKER.  The  main  question  is,  are  they  becoming  a  part  and 
parcel  of  your  countiy  and  assimilating  with  our  institutions  and 
our  people  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed  they  are,  sir.  The  third  and  fourth  generation 
they  will  l)e  just  the  same  as  any  of  the  Americans. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  that 
should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  consumer  of 
sugar  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  thought  of  his  position  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have.   ' 

Mr.  Raker.  What  dp  you  think  about  the  way  things  stand  nowf 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  think  if  we  in  America  could 
raise  all  our  sugar,  which  we  can  do  absolutely  just  the  same  as  we 
can  raise  our  corn,  the  consumer  will  be  a  great  deal  better  off. 
It  is  somewhat  funny,  but  it  is  a  fact,  I  belieye,  that  the  sugar  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States — the  independent  factories,  I  mean — 
do  not  want  a  high  price  for  sugar.  Now,  that  is  strange,  but  I  will 
explain  why:  Simply  because  the  lower  the  price  of  sugar,  the 
more  it  is  going  to  be  used.  There  is  going  to  be  an  immense  amount 
of  it  used  eyery  year.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average 
amount  used  year  after  year,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  last  20 
years,  and  that  is  what  the  sugar  factories  want.  They  want  to 
take  care  of  that  increase  and  get  a  smaller  price.  When  you  put 
the  price  up  like  it  is  at  the  present  time,  it  lessens  the  amount  of 
sOgar  consumed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliile  that  is  a  very  nice  way  to  look  at  it,  have  you 
thought  about  the  condition  that  existed  last  year?  For  instance, 
along  in  July  and  August  and  September  ana  October,  when  the 
sugar  people  were  making  sugar,  instead  of  our  market  going  down, 
it  kept  going  up  right  along. 

Mr.  Allen.  Tliat  was  not  home  sugar.  When  the  beet  sugar 
came  in,  then  the  price  dropped  down. 

Mr.  Raker.  Dia  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly  we  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  heard  the  witness  from  California  testify  that 
they  went  right  along  just  the  same  getting  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent  for 
their  sugar? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  hear  that.  I  know  that  sugar  dropped  in  the 
central  part  of  the  United  States  quite  materially;  and  1  will  tell 
you  what  you  will  find.  You  will  find  before  the  1st  of  May,  at  least 
before  the  Ist  of  May,  sugar  will  begin  to  climb,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  the  beet  sugar  will  all  be  used  up.  It  vdll 
take  but  a  very  short  time  for  all  the  sugar  raised  by  the  beet  people 
to  be  used  up,  because  we  raise  but  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  compared  with  what  we  use,  and  after  that  is  gone 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trust  and  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  East. 

Mr^  Raker.  Now,  assuming  that  the  sugar-refining  interests  in  the 
East  and  Southeast  and  Mddle  Northwest,  wherever  they  are 
located,  are  largely  interested  in  the  sugar-beet  industry;  that  is^  in 
the  manufactunng  of  sugar  from  beets,  and  they  keep  the  pnces 
practically  the  same  all  over  the  country,  irrespective  of  the  supply 
and  demand,  would  it  not  look  as  thougn  they  were  not  fi^ring  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer  or  the  consumer,  but  looking  entirely  after 
their  own  interests  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  is  human  nature  to  look  after  your  own  inter- 
ests, so  far  as  that  is  concerned.     That  would  be  the  case  in  every- 
thing.    But  the  sugar  factories  of  the  West  and  of  the  Middle  West 
are  not,  as  I  understand  it,  controlled  by  the  sugar  trust.     For 
instance,  there  is  a  large  number  of  independents,  and  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  factories  being  built  now  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  outside  of  the  Findlay  factory,  which  was  built  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  are  all  independent  factories,  every  one  of 
them.    The  factory  at  Paulding  is  independent,  the  factories  at  De- 
catur, Ottawa,  ana  Toledo,  are  aU  independent,  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  all  separate  institutions  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  all  separate  institutions. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  managed  by  different  men  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  The  factory  at  Paulding  is  the  German- 
American  Co.  of  Bay  City.  That  company  was  organized  quite 
a  nimiber  of  years  ago  by  a  tot  of  German-American  farmers  up  around 
Bay  City.  They  ran  it  for  several  years  on  a  capital  of  $350,000,  and 
ran  the  factory  mto  debt  year  after  year,  until  nnally  they  went  into 
Bay  City  ancl  asked  several  of  the  capitaUats  of  fiay  uity  if  they 
would  not  buy  them  out.  They  made  an  investigation,  and  saici: 
**Yes,  we  will.'' 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  entire  beet  industry  was  in  that  condition  all 
over  the  country,  from  an  economical  standpoint,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer,  and  possibly  from  tne  standpoint  of  the  men 
who  manufacture  the  sugar,  it  would  be  a  very  ideal  condition,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  the  factories  were  owned  by  the  farmers  in  the  field, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  I  think;  but  I  do  not  tliink  they  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  men  who  have  the  capital  and  laiow  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  to  have  separate  factories  owned  by  separate 
men  in  one  county  or  one  community,  and  in  the  adjoining  county 
let  another  set  of  men  put  their  money  into  a  factory,  and  then  you 
would  get  good  results,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  suppose  you  had  a  large  refining  institution  that 
handled  a  great  deal  of  the  refining,  say  90  per  cent  of  it,  and  they 
dipped  in  here  and  there  in  the  beet-sugar  business  with  from  35  to 
60  per  cent  of  that  interest,  it  would  look  as  though  they  would  be 
getting  themselves  into  a  position  to  handle  it  pretty  well,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Most  assuredly  it  would;  that  is,  you  mean  they  could 
handle  the  prices  and  do  as  they  please  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably;  there  is  no  question  about  anything 
of  that  sort.  If  they  controlled  it  and  had  all  these  factories  under 
their  control,  they  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  not  that  been  the  impression  of  the  American 
people  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  it  is,  and  it  is  a  bad  impression,  I 
think.     It  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  records  show  they  really  do  control  90  per  ceait 
of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
situation,  would  it? 
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Mr.  Allen.  As  I  underatand  it,  there  are  probably  30  factories  con 
trolled  by  that  kind  of  a  control,  and  the  other  factories,  some  40 
factories,  as  I  understand  it,  are  independent. 

Mr.  Rak£B.  Your  view  of  the  situation  is,  notwithstanding  what 
the  cost  might  be  to  the  Qonsumer  of  the  completed  product,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  for  the  benefit  of  helping  thj8 
few  struggling  sugar-beet  factories;  is  that  the  view  you  take  ? 

Mr.  Allbk.  My  view  is  tlus:  If  we  can  develop  the  sugar  business 
of  the  United  States  as  it  should  oe  developed,  we  should  not  bor- 
row one  dollar  of  sugar  in  Europe  or  in  the  l^est  Indian  Islands,  and 
we  should  raise  our  own  sugar  iust  the  same  as  we  raise  our  own  corn, 
and  we  should  not  be  under  tne  domination  of  the  sugar  factories  on 
the  refiners  on  the  coast.     That  is  exactly  my  position. 

The  Chaibhan.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  ri^t  there.  You 
would  entertain  that  view  regardless  of  the  price  at  which  they  furnish 
the  sugar  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  say  if  we  will  put  the  right  number  of  factories  in 
there,  if  we  get  factories  enough  to  supply  our  own  demand,  and  if  we 
will  educate  the  farmers  so  they  will  grow  18  per  cent  beets  and  get  20 
tons  to  the  acre,  we  can  lessen  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  very 
materially  over  what  it  is  now  in  spite  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  in 
Europe,  which  we  are  competing  with  now. 

The  Chairbian.  If  we  can  do  that,  why  keep  up  this  tariff  wall? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  say  we  can  not  do  it  now. 

Tlie  Chairman,  i  ou  want  this  protection  a  Uttle  longer  while  you 
are  getting  ready  to  do  iitat? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  the  beet  grower  would  aak  is  that  we  be  protected 
against  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  fields  in  this  country 
and  what  it  is  in  Europe,  for  instance.  That  is  all,  and  we  do  not 
ask  a  thing  more. 

The  C'HAiRMAN.  Could  you  hold  out  any  hope  to  us  that  a^  any  time 
in  the  near  future  or  in  the  remote  future,  if  we  do  that  for  you,  you 
will  be  able  to  give  us  sugar  anything  hke  as  cheap  as  we  could  buy 
it  but  for  this  protection  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  This  is  the  opinion  I  have,  and  I  have  formed  this 
opinion  from  my  studies  of  the  sugar  situation.  If  you  will  give 
us,  say,  15  years,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  that,  and  you  can  take 
your  tariflf  off  of  sugar,  and  we  will  not  care  a  continental.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  if  you  will  give  us  15  years  you  won't  have  any 
tariff  on  sugar,  because  we  will  furnish  the  sugar  in  this  countiy. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  will  not  do  us  any  good  as  a  revenue 
measure? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir.  That  is  my  position,  because  this  business 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  kent  it 
down  for  the  last  10  years  is  simply  this  contmual  agitation  of  taking 
the  tariff  off  of  sugar.  For  instance,  I  was  in  Toledo  just  the  other 
day,  and  I  was  in  a  meeting  of  parties  trying  to  get  some  men  to 
put  some  money  in  this  factory  in  Toledo.  Tne  very  first  question 
they  asked  was  now  about  the  tariff.  We  do  not  want  to  go  in  it  on 
account  of  the  tariff.  We  are  up  against  the  tariff  agitation  all  the 
time.  I  have  a  friend  in  Mbsissippi,  in  fact  my  own  brother,  and 
he  has  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  already  to  build  a  factory  in  Mississippi 
and  this  agitation  about  the  sugar  tariff  just  simply  stopped  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  condition  peculiar  to  the  sugar  industiT^  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  trouble,  if  you  call  it  a  trouble,  inher- 
ent to  all  classes  of  business  that  reap  a  benefit  from  protective  duties  ; 
and  every  time  people  talk  about  lowering  or  raising  the  duties,  does 
it  not  necessarily  affect  every  business  interest  m  this  country, 
sugar,  or  steel,  or  cotton,  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably;  .  but  you  were  asking  me  what 
chance  we  would  have  of  ever  having  any  relief,  as  you  claimed,  and 
I  was  explaining  to  you  that  if  you  gave  us  15  years  without  any 
agitation 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  not  that  absolutely  impossible? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  period  of  15  years  when 
there  was  not  anv  tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  want  to  be  treated  in  the  United  States  and 
ought  to  be  treated  just  the  same  as  Germany  and  Russia  and 
France  are  treating  their  people.  They  are  using  every  means  they 
can  and  doing  everything  they  can  to  increase  the  yield  of  sugar. 
They  are  doing  everything  to  increase  the  yield  of  su^ar  beets,  not 
because  of  the  sugar  so  much,  but  because  it  has  revolutionized  the 
agriculture  of  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Great  Britain's  policy? 

Mr.  Allen.  Great  Britain  is  starting  to  establish  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Protection  on  West  Indian  sugar,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  what  their  protection  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  any  protection  ? 

Mr,  Allen.  They  are  a  tempting  at  the  present  time  to  establish 
some  factories  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  trying  to  do  that  with  the  help  of  tariff 
laws? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  very  important  feature.  You  seem 
to  have  made  a  wide  investigation  of  the  sugar  industry.  Do  you 
not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  proposition  is  not  seriously 
advanced  in  Great  Britain  at  present — as  lar  as  you  know — that  there 
should  be  any  tax  on  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  what  their  ideas  are. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  not  adopted  that  policy  in  England. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  probably  true;  I  do  not  know.  But  1  am 
speaking  more  particularly  of  Germany,  and  Germany  has  increased 
her  agricultural  production  wonderfully  in  the  last  25  or  30  years. 

Mjp.  Malby.  Outside  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  period  of  time,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  quite  know  the  number  of  years  back,  but  say 
the  last  50  or  100  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  f amUiar  with  the  Grerman  situation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  very  much,  only  as  I  have  read  about  it  in  these 
different  papers  and  magazines  and  in  the  speeches  of  Prof.  Hopkins. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  over  there. 
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The  Chairman.  For  instance,  do  you  know  how  long  it  took  Ger- 
many to  reach  a  production  equal  to  her  home  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not.  I  am  not  posted  on  that  subject.  They 
protect  their  sugar,  though,  do  they  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Russia  protects  her  sugar,  does  she  not? 

The  Chairman.  Russia  protects  it  and  fixes  a  maximum  price,  too. 
They  also  protect  the  consumer.  Would  you  advocate  that  for 
America  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  done  or 
not.     I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  or  hot  you  had  any 
knowledge  as  to  how  much  the  German  consumer  suffered  while  they 
were  protecting  this  industry. 

Mr.  Allen.  All  I  was  figuring  on  was  the  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  anything  else  except  sugar? 

Mr.  Allen.  On  all  the  other  products,  on  account  of  the  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Your  information  on  that  subject  com^s  entirely 
from  magazine  articles  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  articles  of  Prof, 
Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  and  I  have  got  most  of  that  information  from 
the  sugar  experiment  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  over  there  ?  I  am  not  asking 
this  to  discredit  your  testimony  at  all,  but  simply  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Allen.  Jfo;  I  have  never  been  over  there  myself.  I  have 
never  made  any  personal  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  price  of  refined  sugar  varies  to  the  consumer  thereof 
as  the  protection  is  increased  or  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  have  never  made  such  an  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  cj^uestion,  because  I  want 
to  see  what  is  exactly  and  candidly  your  pomt  of  view:  Suppose  it 
were  demonstrated  in  Germany,  for  instance,  that  beet  sugar  can  be 
produced  at  2  cents  a  pound,  and  in  this  countrv  it  can  not  be  pro- 
duced under  4  cents,  we  will  say,  would  you  think,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can producer  could  at  some  time  hope  to  put  the  article  down  to 
somewhere  near  the  foreign  price,  we  shoula  continue  carrying  this 
burden  indefinitelj^  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  the  American  producer  can  do  that. 

The  (hiAiRMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  here  when  you  were  examined  originally; 
you  are  not  a  sugar  manufacturer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  >fo,  sir;  I  have  no  interest  at  all  in  any  sugar  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  beet  grower? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  of  the  beet  growers  have  given  us 
the  impression,  if  they  have  not  made  the  precise  statement,  that 
they  could  produce  sugar  that  cheaply,  provided  the  factories  gave 
the  farmer  a  little  less  for  his  beets. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  think  we  could  do  that  if  our  farmers  were 
educated  to  raise  sugar  beets  as  they  ought  to  raise  them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  after  awhile  the  farmers  could  stand  a 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  you  could  take  the  tariil  off  of  sugar 
in  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  15  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  10  or  15  years;  but  the  farmer  has  to  be  educated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Educated  how  to  cultivate  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  How  to  handle  the  land,  how  to  plough,  how  to  raise 
the  crops.     That  is  exactly  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  mv  best  to  get  all  the  beet-sugar  factory  men 
to  fix  a  time  in  the  future  when  we  could  hope  to  relieve  the  consumer 
and  they  would  not  state  any  definite  time.  They  said  we  would  have 
to  appeal  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hardwick,  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  state,  for 
this  reasoti:  The  increased  use  of  sugar  every  year  id  very  immense  in 
this  country.  It  will  take  ten  times  as  many  factories  to  keep  up  with 
the  increased  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  more  than  that.  Have  you  compared  the 
total  production  of  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  cotmtry  with  the 
capacity  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  largest  plant,  the  Have- 
meyers  &  Elder  plant  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Tney  are  refiners. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  have  jou  compared  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  do  not  begm  to  make  as  near  as  nrach  sugar  as 

they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture  as  mtich  sugar  as  that 
one  plant  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  but  give  us  time  and  we  will  do  it. 

The  CnAmMAN.  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  too  many  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Especially  if  you  do  not  have  any  tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  suppose,  with  a  democratic  form  of 
government^  we  will  ever  have  a  penod  of  time  when  there  ¥rill  be  no 
tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  very  much  afraid  th^t  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Raker.  Afr.  Allen,  the  witnesses  are  always  referring  to  the 
conditions  in  Germany.  Their  conditions  as  to  raising  beets  are  quite 
ideal,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  At  least  I  know  they  have 
used  that  land  over  there  for,  say,  2,000  years,  and  they  have  land 
that  is  not  equal  to  our  land  in  productivity;  but  they  raise  a  larger 
number  of  beets  to  the  acre  ana  more  sugar  to  the  acre  than  we  do. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  If  we  raised  in  proportion  the 
same  amount  of  sugar  to  the  acre  that  they  do  over  there,  I  believe  in 
spite  of  their  low-priced  labor  we  could  beat  them  entirely  and. take 
the  tariff  off.  It  takes  Americans  to  do  things,  and  I  think  American 
ingenuitj  and  American  work  would  change  those  things.  As  an 
illustration,  I  will  give  you  this  one  idea:  It  costs  us  $18  acre,  as  I 
told  yoU)  to  do  this  nana  work.  In  that  hand  labor  there  is  the  liftiiig 
and  the  topping  of  the  beets,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  they 
charge  $9  an  acre  for  that.  Now,  American  ingenuity  is  going  to  stop 
that.  In  fact,  we  think  we  have  got  something  in  our  section  of  th^ 
country  at  the  present  time — an  instrument — that  will  reduce  the 
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price  of  that  labor,  and  instead  of  beitig  $9  an  acre  it  will  not  be  over 
$2  an  acre^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  will  do  it  by  machinery  I 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  Then  if  American  ingenuity  can  develop  a 
beet  that  vfiU.  have  only  one  germ  to  a  seed,  we  will  wipe  out  the  rest  of 
it,  and  that  is  what  will  be  done ;  but  tJiere  will  be  no  chainee  of  going 
on  with  thid  develo]Wient  at  all,  and  people  will  not  put  their  money 
into  a  sugar  factory,  just  as  I  expiaiiied  to  you  about  these  two 
instaiieea  that  have  come  before  me,  when  there  is  this  etepnal  agita* 
tion  and  a  fear  their  money  is  going  to  be  lost  if  put  intjo  these  f aetories. 

Mr.  RAKXlt.  The  farmer  would  not  lose  any tnin^  % 

>Ii*.  AXLBif .  The  farmer  would  lose  the  entire  thmg.  He  would  not 
be' able  to  raise  any  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  he  has  his  land  and  can  put  it  in  eom  and  still  get 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  invested  in  hie  land  f 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true,  but  the  increased  value 
of  the  property  in  our  county  in  one  year  on  account  of  that  sugar 
factory  there  has  been  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  the  sugar  factory  did  it  alone  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  assuredly.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  it. 
I  have  a  friend  by  the  name  of  David  Meek,  and  several  years  ago  he 
offered  his  land  for  (110  an  acre,  and  came  very  near  selUng  it.  The 
other  day  he  was  in  our  office,  and  I  scud :  ^^  Dave,  I  have  been  telling 
the  fellows  over  the  county  that  you  have  handled  all  your  land  in 
beets;  that  is,  iu  rotation,  and  that  they  could  not  find  a  cleani^  or 
a  more  productive  farm  than  you  have  got.''  I  said:  ''Am  I  n^ht 
about  that?''  He  said:  ''Yes;  you  are  right,  excepting  ojae  thing. 
There  are  5  acres  I  have  not  put  in  beets  yet."  I  said:  "What  do 
you  value  your  land  at?"  He  said:  ''I  would  not  sell  it  to-day  for 
$200  an  acre."  That  is  a  direct  result  of  sugar  development  and 
nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  think  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  and  tiie 
cost  here  is  a  very  material  thing  to  consider,  so  far  as  the  sugar-beet 
farmers  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  As  close  an  investigation  as  I  can  make  of  it,  the  eotft 
of  our  labor  is  $18  an  acre,  and  over  there  it  is  $6.40  for  the  same  work. 
According  to  the  investigation  I  have  made  among  these  himkies, 
as  we  caO  them,  they  get  from  20  to  50  cents  a  day  over  there,  while 
they  will  make  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  here.  Th^  ooioe  and  deposit 
in  the  bank  with  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  you  catch  them  going  and  coming  1 

Mr.  AL2.EN.  I  catch  their  deposito  until  they  want  to  send  them  to 
Europe  to  bring  over  their  families  or  go  back  themselves.  I  have 
known  the  men  to  come  over  here  and  make  eight  or  nine  hundred 
dollars  and  then  go  out  and  r^it  a  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  chairman  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  speaking  of  tariff 
agitation,  said  it  affected  your  values  whether  the  agitation  was  for  a 
lower  tariff  or  a  higher  tariff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agitation 
affects  values  in  a  different  direction,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Agitation  for  a  lower  tariff  generaUy  lowers  values, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Either  lowers  values  or  stops  the  people  from  putting 
money  into  a  factory. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  increase  in  the  tariff  rates  in  the  Dingley  tariff 
law  of  1897  did  not  depreciate  the  value  of  any  property  in  your 
neighborhood;  did  it  t 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Now,  Mr.  Allen,  the  chairman  made  quite  a  strong 
point  of  this  question  which  he  asked  you,  that  no  matter  what  tlie 
result  to  the  consumer  might  be  as  to  the  high  cost  of  sugar,  yoii 
would  advocate  the  production  of  beets  at  home.  Now,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  you  think  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  i^e 
could  produce  all  our  sugar  at  home,  and  could  produce  it  at  a  lower 
price,  and  we  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  while* 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so;  ves,  sir.  Mj  investigation  has  been  this 
way,  that  the  cost  of  sugar  has  lessened  in  value  over  a  term  of  years, 
while  other  products  have  gone  up  in  value. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  think  you  stated  that  last  fall,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, at  the  time  abnormally  high  prices  were  prevailing  for  refined 
sugar  in  New  York,  when  your  domestic  crop  came  on  the  market 
the  price  dropped  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  question  of  that.  It  dropped  to  us  at 
retail  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  think  the  domestic  crop  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  reduction  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  assuredly;  and  I  think  the  price  will  go  up 
when  the  domestic  product  is  gone. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Tinkering  with  our  tariff  laws,  always  causes 
unsettled  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  causes  capital  to  become  timid  in  investment, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Allen,  the  question  was  asked  you  about  how 
long  it  would  take  to  reduce  the  price  or  the  cost  of  refined  sugar  and 
beet  sugar  in  this  country  to  a  point  where  we  could  stand  free  trade, 
and  you  said  15  years.  You  mean  15  years  if  they  will  give  us  some 
settled  policy  and  stop  any  tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  have  in  the  record  a  statement  made  by  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  that  in  the  past  six  years  that  company  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  68.2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  I 
state  that  to  you  as  bearing  out  your  contention. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  state  it  for  this  reason:  When  Cuban  reciprocity 
was  agitated  in  1901,  1902^  and  1903  the  sugar-beet  men  took  that 
position  at  that  time,  that  if  let  alone  until  we  became  more  skilled 
m  the  industry  and  utilized  the  by-products,  which  at  that  time 
were  being  thrown  away,  we  could  produce  sugar  at  a  less  price. 
The  statement  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  bears  out  the  statements 
presented  at  that  time. 

Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  but  that  we  have  reached  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  just  begun,  so  far  as  oui  section  of  the 
country  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBT.  It  is  my  recollection,  in  Germany^  when  this  industry 
first  started  they  produced  9  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre^  with  9  per  cent 
sugar.  I  had  in  my  hands  last  evening  a  report  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  showing  that  the  production  of  beets  last  year  was 
10.99  tons  per  acre  in  Qermany  in  1910,  and  the  percentage  of  su^ar 
averaged  17.63  per  cent.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  attain  as  high  a  standard  of  cultivation  in  this  country 
as  they  have  in  Germany.? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  we  ought  to  obtain  a  higher  one,  simply  for 
this  reason:  Our  land  is  newer,  and  there  is  more  fertility  in  the  soil 
to  produce  the  beets;  but  we  must  teach  the  farmers  how  to  do  it; 
that  is  the  main  thing  and  that  is  what  takes  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  we  must  teach  our  farmers  by  getting  Japs  and 
Hindus) 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir,  not  by  a  good  deal;  but  by  getting  more  sugar 
factories  in  our  country.  Do  you  know  of  a  concern  that  goes  out  to 
buy  anything  from  the  farmer  and  tries  to  teach  him  how  to  raise 
the  crop  ?  It  is  the  only  thing  I  know  of  that  does  it,  unless  it  is  the 
onion  raiser.  They  keep  men  on  purpose  to  teach  the  farmers  how 
to  raise  sugar  beets,  how  to  farm.  In  fact,  I  consider  that  factory  at 
Paulding  of  more  benefit  to  our  community  of  farmers  than  I  do  our 
experiment  station,  and  when  I  say  that  I  want  to  say  I  have  been 
very  closely  connected  with  the  experiment  station. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  farmers'  institutes  from  the  imiversity  that 
travel  all  over  the  country,  and  we  are  demonstrating  the  proper  way 
of  engaging  in  agriculture  in  all  its  various  phases,  and  also  trying  to 
educate  our  boys  and  girls  at  our  hi^h  schools  in  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  that  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  streets 
and  put  them  into  school  and  make  good  citizens,  so  they  can  go  on 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  will  go  you  one  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  hope  you  can. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  a  college  of  agriculture  in  our  State  using 
every  means  they  possibly  can  to  teach  tne  young  fellows  how  to  farm. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  law  in  our  State  compelling  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  an 
extension  school  in  our  State — and,  by  the  way,  I  was  the  foimder  of 
that  extension  school — in  which  the  professors  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture go  out  into  the  different  cities  and  different  towns  or  our  State 
and  stay  for  a  week  and  teach  and  instruct  not  only  the  children  but 
the  older  people  how  to  do  things.  In  addition  to  all  that,  we  have 
taken  the  exhibit  that  is  made  up  by  the  college  of  agriculture,  put 
it  on  a  car,  and  we  are  showing  that  in  the  winter  time  all  over*  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  teachmg  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is :  Do  we  not  miss  the  mark  all 
the  time  when  we  simply  educate  the  Americans  to  domineer  and  boss  i 
some  other  fellow,  instead  of  having  the  man  who  goes  right  out  in  I 
the  field  and  hoes  the  beets,  tops  them,  and  tends  to  them,  and  is  able  | 
to  take  it  all  along  the  line  until  it  gets  into  the  factory.    We  ought  to 
educate  our  boys  and  girls  to  do  that  work  and  not  have  Japs  and 
Hindus  and  Mexicans  to  do  the  little,  hard  work.     In  other  words, 
we  should  teach  them  to  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  brains. 
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Mr.  Allen.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  put  our  boys  taxd  girls  out 
into  the  fields  and  have  them  oo  a  horse's  work  ? 

Mr.  Rakbb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allek.  I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  No;  I  want  them  to  do  the  good,  hootest  labor  like  our 
fathers  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  What  I  want  to  teacii  them  is  to  do  their  worid  but  put 
more  brains  with  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  do  not  waaot  to  establish  an  aristocratic  class  in 
this  country  composed  of  a  few  who  wiU  boss  all  the  reat  who  do  the 
manual  labior  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  ease. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Is  not  that  what  the  result  would  be  f 

Mr.  Allen.  The  main  thing  about  farming  in  this  country  to-day 
is  not  to  do  the  work  with  your  hands  but  to  do  it  with  your  brains, 
with  machineiy. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  That  is  the  trouble  with  this  country. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  not.  I  thkik  that  is  the  improvement  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  fanner  wants  to  get  some  piece  of  nuM^inery  and 
then  sit  in  the  shade  with  a  canopy  o^^er  him  and  do  his  fanning. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want.  If  you  want  to  do  the 
work  the  other  way,  jrou  waat  to  go  back  to  when  we  used  to  use  the 
scythe  to  cut  our  grain.  How  much  would  you  pay  for  your  wheat 
if  that  was  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Rakbb.  No;  we  do  not  want  to  return  to  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  sune  thing  exactly.  I  want  to  see  inven- 
tions made  in  this  country  by  which  we  eaa  take,  for  instance,  sugar 
beets  and  raise  them  out  of  the  ground  and  top  them  and  also  put 
them  in  the  ground  with  machinery,  so  we  won't  have  to  use  tnat 
hand  labor.  The  sooner  we  can  do  that  the  less  the  sugar  is  going  to 
cost  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  that  on  the  farm  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  farm  work  which  the  human  hand  must  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  the  more  you  improve  the  machineiy  and  the 
appliances  the  better  brain  you  ^ve  tne  brain  who  has  to  do  that 
work,  and  you  ought  not  to  establish  a  class  simply  to  sit  up  and  boss 
the  other  fellow,  but  should  teach  them  to  get  down  and  do  the 
manual  labor. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  virtue  of  educating  our  boys  and  our  girls  in  the 
idea  they  should  not  do  any  manual  work  and  permitting  the  for* 
eiders  to  do  all,  the  Japs,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Mexicans,  are  we  not 
doing  something  that  will  do  them  more  harm  than  the  few  dollars 
we  may  lose  by  handling  our  sugar  beets  as  we  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  labor  as  good  as  educated  laboir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  For  instance,  if  I  could  go  to  work  and  get  college 
professors,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  or  even  Members  of  Congress,  down 
m  my  beet  fields,  1  believe  1  could  get  better  results  than  I  can  with 
hunky  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  here  is  one  who  can  hoe  right  beside  you  and 
pull  as  many  beets  as  the  other  fellow. 
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Mr.  Allen.  But  you  won't. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  bet  I  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  you  won't  as  long  as  you  can  use  your  brain  to 
do  other  work  or  get  something  else  to  do.  Hiat  is  common  sense. 
You  won't  do  it,  and  I  won't  do  it^  and  that  is  one  of  the  great 
troubles. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  convey  this  idea  to  you,  because  I  think  it 
is  the  proper  one.  It  was  only  by  virtue  of  being  able  to  pull  the 
weeds  out  on  the  farm  and  to  work  indepeadently  that  I  was  able  to. 
come  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  might  possibly  all  be  true. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  if  it  bad  been  mat  one  man  could  sit  on  the  fence 
in  the  shade  and  keep  me  working  on  one  tract  of  land  so  I  could  not 
have  gone  to  school  or  become  a  citizen  h^<e  and  paptieipated  in  Gov- 
ernmental affairs,  I  would  be  there  yet  doing  just  like  the  other  fel- 
lows. We  want  a  citizenship  where  any  man  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  have  the  education  and  so  we  will  not  have  a  class  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  any  busmess  that  will  establish  classes  is  a  detri- 
ment to  this  country  and  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  If  that  injures 
some  particular  men  in  that  particular  business,  let  them  suffer  for 
the  time  being.     The  naanhood  is  above  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  are  we  not  going  too  far  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  farm,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  discussed  at  the  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  this  year.  It  was  not  expected  to  come  up, 
but  it  came  up  all  through  that  convention,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  convention  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  conservation  congress.  That  matter  was  not 
expected  to  come  up.  You  can  not  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  if  you 
are  going  to  make  a  horse  out  of  him. 

mr.  Raker.  But,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  will  jjive  the  boy  on  the  farm 
the  piano,  if  you  will  give  him  the  automobile  and  show  him  a  good 
time,  and  ii  you  will  give  him  some  consideration  and  have  him 
invite  his  company  out  to  see  him  on  the  farm,  instead  of  attending 
altogether  to  your  stallion  or  your  bull  or  something  else,  you  will 
keep  yoXir  boy  on  the  farm  and  he  will  become  an  important  part  of 
this  development. 

Mr.  Allen.  Undoubtedly,  and  you  will  attain  that  by  education. 
But  you  do  not  want  to  educate  him  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  weed  a  beet  patch. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  it  hurt  him  to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  weed  a 
beet  patch? 

Mr.  Allbn.  Our  boys  don't  do  that,  becflluse  they  are  using  their 
brains  in  doing  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  not  build  up  the  American  manhood  unless 
you  get  down  to  the  ground  and  build  up. 
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Mr.  Allen.  Uncjuestionably  that  is  true,  and  that  is  what  our  boys 
are  doing.  That  is  why  we  want  to  send  them  to  college  and  that  is 
what  they  are  doinf. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  M&.  Allen,  I  saw  last  summer  a  farmer  cultivating 
com  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  with  a  canopy  over  him  reading  a 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Allek.  I  can  go  you  one  better  by  telling  of  a  farmer  with  an 
overcoat  on  him  to  keep  from  getting  cold. 

Mr.  Garretf.  Mr.  Allen,  this  discussion  seems  to  have  taken  a  tar- 
iff range,  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me  since  I  came  in,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  this  question:  Could  you  stand  any  cut  in  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  if  it  cuts  the  price  of  beets,  no;  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Because  the  minute  you  cut  the  price  of  beets  in  our  county, 
that  means  our  farmers  will  go  back  to  raising  com.  We  are  going  to 
raise  there  whatever  it  is  that  pays  the  best.  That  is  human  nature 
everywhere.  If  they  can  raise  com  better  than  beets  and  make  more 
money,  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do,  unquestionably.  Now,  if 
we  can  find  some  other  product  in  our  section  of  the  country  that  will 
make  more  money  for  tne  farmers  than  beets,  that  is  the  thing  I  am 
going  to  look  for.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sugar  factory.  All  my 
mterest  is  simply  to  help  the  farmer.  All  my  interest  is  with  the 
farmer,  simply  because  I  am  a  business  man  and  a  farmer,  and  the 
better  off  they  are  the  better  off  I  am. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  I  was  asking  the  question  of  you  as  a  practical 
man,  whether  or  not  the  beet  interests  can  stand  any  cut  in  the  present 
rate.  You  answer:  ''If  it  cuts  the  price  of  beets,  no."  That  is  your 
answer,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course,  that  is  not  very  definite  to  me.  What  is 
your  idea  about  a  cut  in  the  price  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  What  I  mean  is  this:  There  is  competition  between 
beets  and  com  with  us.  We  are  great  raisers  of  com,  and  if  you  get 
the  price  of  beets  to  such  a  point  that  it  makes  more  for  our  farruers 
to  raise  corn,  they  are  going  to  raise  corn.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
In  fact,  when  we  first  started  that  sugar  factory  there  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.  fought  us  tooth  and  naU.  They  are  the  trust.  I  have  no 
axe  to  grind  for  the  trust,  not  a  bit.  I  am  glad  enough  to  get  them 
out  of  business.  They  said  we  could  not  put  a  sugar  factory  in  our 
section  of  the  country  simply  because  the  competition  with  com  was 
too  much.  Now,  we  demonstrated  the  fact  that  that  was  not  true. 
Now,  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  upon 
the  price  of  the  com,  and  it  depends  upon  the  price  of  any  other 

froduct.  For  instance,  we  are  investigating  the  raising  of  beans, 
f  we  can  raise  beans  and  make  more  money  than  in  raising  sugar 
beets,  that  is  what  they  are  ^oing  to  do. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Undoubtedlv;  that  is  common  sense. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  arc  going  to  raise  the  thing  that  is  best  for  our 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Tliey  are  going  to  raise  that  out  of  wliicli  they  can 
make  the  most  money,  but  I  have  been  impressed  throughout  these 
hearings — and,  by  the  way,  I  think  it  will  be  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  not  asked  many  questions  toucldng  the  tariff  phase  of  this 
matter,  because  I  have  really  thought  that  a  matter  this  committee 
had  nothing  to  do  with — but  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  idea. 
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that  the  beet  crop  in  the  sections  in  which  it  can  be  raised  is  the  most 
valuable  crop,  viewing  it  from  various  angles,  that  can  be  raised, 
including  its  value  to  the  lands  themselves  on  which  the  beets  are 
raised,  and  I  have  wondered  why  it  should  be  insisted  so  strongly 
a  tariff  ought  to  be  maintained  to  enable  tliem  to  raise  the  very  best 
crop  they  can  raise. 

Mr.  Ajllen.  I  think  we  make  considerable  money  raising  beets, 
but  our  main  advantage — this  is  simply  the  experience  I  have  found 
in  the  last  five  years,  and  also  from  what  I  have  observed — the  greatest 
advantage  in  raising  beets  is  not  in  the  amount  of  tons  per  acre  nor  the 
price  we  get;  it  is  the  increased  value  of  the  product  coming  after- 
wards which  makes  our  land  that  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  Precisely  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  In  other  words,  we  can  raise  more  product  to  the  acre 
after  that  to  feed  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  impression  I  have  gotten  throughout 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  un(][uestionably  so  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  in  all  the  sections  where  they  can  grow  beets. 
Now,  that  being  true,  and  it  being  such  a  valuable  crop  for  that 
reason,  leaving  out  every  other  consideration,  why  would  it  not  pay 
them  to  raise  beets  without  a  tariff  1 

Mr.  Allen.  You  convince  the  farmers  to  accept  a  lower  price  for 
beets,  will  you  ?  Just  try  it  once.  It  is  a  question  of  competitiqn 
with  other  products,  and  we  have  got  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  most  of  those  products  are  not  protected. 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly  not;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  you  won't  need 
any  protection  on  this  crop  if  you  wiD  leave  it  alone  until  our  farmers 
know  how  to  grow  it  right,  i  ou  can  not  take  a  farmer  who  does  not 
know  anything,  I  mean  a  poor  farmer,  and  have  him  make  any  money 
out  of  beets.  He  can  not  do  it  to  save  his  neck.  He  will  lose  money 
year  after  year,  although  he  may  once  in  a  while  make  a  Uttle  money. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Leaving  out  tne  revenue  phases  of  the  tariff,  and 
iipon  the  idea  that  it  is  nothoused  now,  it  is  your  idea,  at  least  it  is 
the  logic  of  your  position,  that  it  is  better  to  maintain  this  condition 
by  law  than  by  throwing  the  farmer  upon  his  own  resources  and  risk- 
ing his  judgment  and  discretion  to  engage  in  the  growing  of  this  most 
vcduable  crop  that  can  be  grown  in  the  sections  where  the  climate 
suits  the  growing  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen,  unquestionably  I  do,  until  the  farmer  is  educated  so 
he  can  raise  them  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  having  experiment  stations  in  all  other  lines,  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  GroVemment  to  have  experiment  sta- 
tions of  its  own  at  each  one  of  these  locations  where  there  is  a  sugar 
factory,  so  that  the  farmers  would  get  education  as  well  as  get  the 
results  of  what  is  actually  in  their  oeets,  through  the  Government 
agency  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.'  And  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  crop  is  the  most  valuable 
one,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  it  is  not,  the  Government  could  do  no 
better  service  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  think  not.  I  will  say  this :  In  our  State  we  passed  a 
law  two  years  ago  allowing  any  county  in  our  State  to  put  in  an 
experiment  station,  and  our  county  was  the  first  county  in  the  State 
to  do  that,  and  the  superintendent  of  our  factory  told  me  this  summer 
that  in  1 0  years  we  would  be  an  authority  upon  sugar  beets  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  not  get  ahead  of  California  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  we  are  going  to  try.  We  can  do  that  much. 
We  are  going  to  rush  vou  alon^any  way.  The  conditions  are  a  ^reat 
deal  different  in  Caliiornia.  We  can  not  raise  a  sugar  beet  with  the 
same  amount  of  sugar  in  it  that  they  can  out  there,  because,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  aifference  in  climate.  • 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  more  sweetness  in  our  climate. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  have  more  sunshine;  that  is  one  thing  that  causes 
the  sweetness.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in  our  section,  but 
our  trouble  is  in  having  the  cold  nights  in  the  fall  to  ripen  the  sugar 
beets.  The  sugar  beet  is  a  hothouse  plant.  There  is  no  question  of 
that.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  developed  by  selection  over  a  large 
term  of  years.  The  original  beet  was  nothing  but  a  little  thing  about 
as  big  as  your  finger,  and  it  has  been  developed,  and  if  you  let  it  run 
back,  in  a  few  years  it  would  go  to  nothing.  It  is  a  question  of  con- 
tinual selection  all  the  time  year  after  year  that  keeps  our  beets  up 
to  the  point  they  are. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Garrett  spoke  to  you  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  in  asking  about  the  beet  crop  and  why  you  needed  more 
protection,  you  stated  that  you  raised  it  by  the  side  of  many  other 
crops  on  which  you  had  no  protection.  I  want  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  there  is  an  article  produced  upon  your  farm  that 
has  not  adequate  protection.  For  instance,  potatoes  have  25  cents  a 
bushel  protection,  wheat  has  25  cents  per  oushel  protection;  your 
oats  have  15  cents  per  bushel  protection;  your  hay  has  $4  per  ton 
protection;  milk  has  2  cents  a  quart,  butter  so  much  per  pound,  eggs, 
5  cents  per  dozen,  and  every thmg  raised  on  your  farm  is  on  the  pro- 
tected list.  I  can  not  think  of  an  article  at  all  raised  on  the  farms 
in  this  country  that  is  not  protected,  except  cotton.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  T  knew  part  of  it  was  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now  then,  as  to  the  class  of  labor:  Is  it  not  true 
that  your  small  beet  growers,  the  man  who  raises  three  or  four  acres 
of  beets,  he  and  his  family  tends  that  crop  without  any  contract 
labor  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  your  contract  labor  is  employed  where  you 
have  a  crop  too  large  for  a  man  and  the  help  in  his  immediate  vicinity 
to  handle  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  my  friends,  a  farmer  there  named 
Arnold,  was  in  the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  attended  to  all  of  his 
work,  and  his  profits  this  year — ^he  included  his  labor — were  $90  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  Americans  can  raise  the  crop  if  you  can  get 
the  American  labor,  but  greater  advantages  are  offered  to  the  average 
Amencan  laboring  man  somewhere  else,  and  that  takes  him  away 
from  the  farm;  and  in  order  to  get  the  contract  work  on  your  farm 
done,  you  must  get  some  of  that  dass  of  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Raker.  You  could  pay  $3  a  day,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  I  have  told  the  farmers  on  the  a^cultural  trains  and 
in  the  institute  that  the  reasons  we  got  this  huuKy  labor,  or  the  labor 
from  the  cities,  were  two;  one  was  the  lack  of  it  in  the  country.  We 
have  a  very  hard  time  in  our  section  of  the  country  to  get  labor  on 
the  farm;  ili  fact,  So  hard  is  it  that  our  secretary  of  agriculture,  Mr. 
Saunders,  is  using  every  endeavor  he  can  to  form  a  department  to 
obtain  labor  for  the  farmers.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Anierican 
farmer  will  not  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  weed  beets, 
for  the  same  reason  he  will  not  go  down  South  and  raise  cotton ;  he 
is  not  going  to  bend  his  back  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  I 
wouldn  t  do  it  when  I  can  get  it  done  by  somebody  else. 

TBSTIMOVT  OF  MB.  WIILIAM  I.  BASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Bass.  William  Louis  Bass. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  family  is  in  New  York.  My  business  as  a  rule  is  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  interested  to  any  extent  in  the  sugar 
indusfepy? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  interest?  Are  you  a  planter  or 
manuf actiurer,  or  what  interest  have  you  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  a  professional  sugar  maker,  sir;  a  sugar  producer. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  f 

Mr.  Bass.  Twentv-eight  years.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  As  a  sugar  planter  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Twenty-five  years;  owning  my  own  plantation,  23  years. 

The  Chairman.  ITou  are  in  the  business  of  producing  sugar  from 
oane? 

Mr.  Bass.  Professionally. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  been  in  that  business  professionally 
for  28  years  ? 

Mr.  liAfls.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  sugar  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  To  be  exact,  I  have  lust  sold  it,  on  the  8th  day  of 
November;  but  my  interests  are  still  involved. 

The  Chairman.  They^  have  not  paid  you  all  the  money  yet  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  plantation  on  which  you  spent  so 
many  rears  ? 

Mr.  "bASS.  S.  P.  de  Macoris,  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  call  Santo  Domingo  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  extent,  without  trying  to  be  exact 
about  it  i 

Mr.  Bass.  The  largest  plantation  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  acres,  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  sale,  which  has  just  taken  place — sold  nearly  30,000 
acres. 
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The  Chairman.  You  plant  sugar  cane  ?    You  do  not  have    any 
beet  interests  ? 

ilr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  refine  your  sugar  after  you  produced  it  I 

Mr.  Bass.  I  was  prevented  from  so  doing. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  prevented  from  doing  what  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Prevented  from  producing  what  you  would  call  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  By  thfe  tariflF  as  it  stands  to-day  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  were  prevented  by  the  tariff  laws  of 
the  United  States  from  refining  your  own  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  part  of  the  tariff  laws  operated 
in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  color  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  did  that  operate  to  prevent  you 
from  refining  your  own  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass,  l^o  answer  that  I  would  like  to  exf)Iain  to  the  committee, 
as  I  have  seen  from  the  questions  asked  here  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  they  did  not  thorouglily  understand  the  difference  between 
different  kinds  of  sugar,  and  I  would  like  to  eirolain  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  near  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  For  that  purpose  you  will  permit  me  to  go  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  sugar  manufacturing.  I  said  I  was  a  professional 
sugar  producer.  By  that  I  mean  I  go  where  nature  is  most  bountiful, 
and  my  aun  is  to  make  sugar  for  the  least  amount  of  money  in  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  You  try  to  make  it  as  cheap  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  before  the  committee  to  tell  them  the 
cheapest  you  can  make  sugar,  not  the  dearest.  You  folks  have 
more  or  less  of  an  idea  what  sugar  cane  is.  When  sugar  cane  starts 
to  grow  it  has  very  little  juice  m  it;  by  and  by  it  has  a  little  juice 
and  a  little  sugar  in  it;  by  and  by  it  reaches  its  maturitv.  It  reaches 
maturity  anywhere  from  10  months  to  22  months.  I  liave  just  had 
cane  24  feet  long,  24  months  old,  over  a  thousand  acres  of  it.  Now, 
sugar  cane  has  no  sugar  in  it.  It  has  a  juice  which,  taken  at  the 
proper  moment,  vou  can  crystallize  and  get  tangible  commercial 
sugar  from.  If  tne  cane  is  too  green  you  will  not  get  much  crys- 
taSizable  sugar.  If  the  cane  has  passed^  a  certain  age,  its  capacity 
for  the  liquor  to  crystallize  into  sugar  begins  to  decrease  very  rapidly, 
finally  it  evaporates,  and  the  staUc  itself  is  left  without  a  remnant  of 
anv  sign  of  sugar  in  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  has  the  stalk  got  to  remain  before  the 
sugar  departs  from  it,  after  it  is  ripe  t 

Mr.  Bass.  We  can  hold  sugar  cane  30  months  and  stiU  have  it  all 
right  commercially;  that  is,  we  accept  it  from  the  farmers  as  good 
cane  30  months  old. 

I  first  want  to  describe  what  is  called  the  Muscovado  system  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  can  the  cane  stand  after  it  ripens  or 
after  it  has  been  cut  ? 
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Mr.  Bass.  I  said  30  months  old  from  the  tixxXe  it  is  plauted.  You 
plant  the  seed  and  it  will  last  30  months. 

The  ChaiIiman.  If  you  cut  it  you  have  to  take  the  juice  right 

.away  i 

Mr.  Bass.  Please  do  not  anticipate  the  story. 

Mr.  FoRi>NEY.  But  that  question  has  been  asked  you. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  from  being  embarrassed  with 
it  just  now.  I  thought  I  explained  that  when  I  said  from  the  time 
you  planted  cane  the-  cane  can  stand  30  months  and  still  I  will  take 
xt  from  the  farmer  as  perfectly  good  cane,  without  deducting  or 
penalizixvg  him.  ^ 

Now,  in  the  olden  times,  when  they  had  crude  machinei;y  >out  at 
the  front,  as  we  call  it;  that  is,  out  in  the  West  Indies,  where  there 
was  not  much  goyemment  or  law  or  anything  else,  you  could  only 
take  .kettles  and  very  crude  machinery.  At  first  they  could  oiilytget 
a  i^ery  little  extraction,  and  althoi;ign  they  had  slaves,  they  did  not 
know  much  about  what  is  called  clarifying  the  juice.  Now,  the 
Glarifyi^g  of  the  juice  is  the  modern  part  that  has  come  into  the 
manufacture  of  sugar:  that  is,  it  takes  the  juice  and  by  properly 
treating  it  or  neutralizing  it,  you  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
crystals  but  of  the  juice  in  the  cane,  regardless  of  what  stage  of  ripe- 
ness the  cane  is  in.  Now,  the  Muscovado  system  took  the  juice 
.right  from  the  mills  and  immediately  put  it  in  a. series  of  open  kettles 
in  the  air.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  clear  this  stuff  or  to  neutralize 
any  acidity  or  anything  else.  The  liquor  was  then  boiled  from  kettle 
to  kettle,  and  finally  when  it  got  to  a  certain  consistency  it  was 
taken  and  drained  of7,  and  then  it  was  put  into  vats,  long  wooden 
troughs,  we  will  say.  Now,  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  the  long 
troughs  was  to  cool  it;  that  is,  a  big  trough  will  hold  10  different 
batches.  It  has  a  first  layer,  second  layer,  and  third  layer,  and  then 
finally  they  let  it  stand  a  couple  of  days  while  it  is  cooling  off  and 
crystallizing.  Then  it  is  afterwards  taken  and  ,put  in  hogsheads, 
and  these  no^sheads  are  left  to  drain  naturally.  Now,  after  not 
having  cleared  first  in  what  we  call  the  defecation  department  or 
clarification  department,  it  had  all  the  impurities  which  tended  to 
keep  it  from  crystallizing. 

Next  the  application  of  heat  also  tended  'to  kill  these  properties 
for  crystallizing,  and  that  created  more  molasses.  Second,  as  the 
molasses  simply  drained  off  of  the  stuff  without  any  mechanical 
assistance,  the  separation  of  the  liquor  from  the  crystal  was  vovy 
imperfect;  in  fact,  the  sugar  sort  of  made  itself.  When  the  cane 
was  ripe  it  so  <happened  Uiat  this  process  produced  nevertheless  a 
great  dieal  of  sugar;  but  if  the  cane  was  young  or  if  the  oane  was  a 
product  of  new  land,  where  it  had  what  we  ctul  gum,  or  if  the  .cane 
was  overripe  you  could  pass  it  through  this  process  and  get  very 
little,  if  any,  crystals.  It  would  pretty  nearly  all  turn  into  molasses. 
In  the  course  of  time  Englishmen  came  into  the  West  Indies  and 
Dr.  Shier  taught  the  people  how  to  take  this  first  jiuce  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  uttle  lime  and  settling  and  the  application  of  heat  one 
could  take  a  muddy  mass  of  liquor  and  gradually  it  would  be  Just 
like  clarified  wine.  Lime  is  the  thing  used  to  arrest  the  acidity.  .In 
handling  the  cane  it  gets  crunched,  broken,: and  any  time  it  is  bruised 
it  immediately  b^^ins  to  acidify.  This  acidification  tends  to  intei> 
feie  with  the  capaoity  for  gettiog  crystals  out  of  the  juice. 
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Now,  in  order  to  arrest  this  acidity— we  dp  not  know  how  much 
the  acidity  is  changing,  so  you  have  to  experiment  as  you  go  along — 
it  is  customary  to  put  this  liquor  into  different  kettles,  and  then  you 
appl]r  so  much  lime.  We  clo  this  either  under  the  guidance  of  a 
cnemist  or  without  the  guidance  of  a  chemist.  We  apply  the  lime  to 
the  point  of  killing  the  acidity,  and  then  afterwards,  when  it  is  boiled, 
it  immediately  taKes  on  what  we  call  color,  and  begins  to  ^ve  color 
to  the  molasses.  If  we  did  not  put  in  enough  lime  the  acidity  would 
continue  on  through  and  prevent  the  crystallization  taking  place 
later.  If  you  put  in  too  mi^ch  lime  that  lime  in  the  course  of  concen- 
tration becomes  precipitated  up  ajgainst  your  heating  surface  and 
kills  the  efficiency  of  your  evaporatmg  apparatus.  The  art  of  clarifi- 
cation, therefore,  is  to  know  how  to  apply  in  different  instances  with 
an  exact  nicety  just  the  amount  of  lime,  and  the  instructions  in  my 

Particular  factory  have  always  been  to  put  "just  a  little  under, 
fow,  that  is  in  regard  to  the  fiming.  Next  comes  the  concentration. 
In  the  Muscavado  system  the  juice  is  concentrated  until  it  thickens 
up  under  the  atmospheric  pressure.  That  afterwards  was  improved 
to  some  extent  by  using  steam  coils  and  things,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  under  atmosphenc  pressure. 

As  time  wore  on  in  Europe  they  devised  what  is  called  the  vacuum 
pan.  The  vacuum  pan  is  simply  a  lai^e  kettle  with  a  heating  surface 
and  covered  so  that  on  its  inner  surface  while  it  is  boiling  you  can 
maintain  a  vacuum.  It  was  found  that  the  lower  the  temperature 
applied  to  concentrating  this  liquor  the  greater  would  be  the  pro- 

{)ortion  of  crystals  acquired  from  a  given  quantity  of  juice.  It  was 
ound  that  the  higher  the  vacuum  vou  could  maintain  on  the  surface 
of  any  liquor  while  it  was  boiling,  tne  lower  would  be  the  temperature 
required  to  take  out  the  water.  Under  the  circumstances,  m  order 
to  get  the  maximum  quantity  of  crystals  out  of  whatever  juice  you 
are  handling,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of  vacuum 
possible.  Now,  this  liquor  in  the  vacuum  has  to  stand  the  applica- 
tion of  heat;  that  is,  to  the  liauor  of  the  same  pan  jrou  are  apjilying 
heat  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  you  are  applying  vacuum,  fl 
there  is  the  least  bit  too  much  lime,  your  heating  sun  aces  become  foul 
and  you  have  to  put  an  excess  of  steam  on.  In  putting  the  excess  of 
steam  you  immediately  lessen  the  vacuum,  and  in  so  doing  in  turn 
you  lessen  the  capacity  for  the  liquor  to  crystallize  later  on. 

Now,  in  order  to  econoinize  fuel,  because  the  only  fuel  we  have 
there,  or  the  principal  fuel,  is  the  refuse  from  the  cane  itself  after  it  is 
squeezed,  we  put  two  of  these  vacuum  pans  together,  which  is  called  a 
double  effect,  three  of  them  put  together  caUed  a  triple  effect,  and 
four  of  them  a  quadruple  effect,  'fiien  we  have  our  deposit  tanks, 
and  then  we  have  one  pan  on  which  is  maintained  a  maximum  of 
vacuum,  and  that  is  called  the  strike  pan  or  the  crystallizing  pan. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  you  have  a  series  of  vacuum  pans 
taken  up  the  first  pan  will  carry  low,  say,  7  inches,  vacuum,  and 
the  second  15  inches,  and  the  others  25  to  28;  that  is,  the  vacuum 
pans  are  compounded,  which  I  won't  bother  the  committee  about, 
out  I  want  you  to  follow  me  through  this  compounding  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  lime.    Now,  when  it  gets  to  the  crystallizing 

San,  naturally  if  you  fill  a  pan  and  then  keep  boiling  off  a  lot  or 
quor  until  it  has  a  certain  mass  of  crystals,  it  gets  lower  and  lower, 
so  they  keep  injecting  and  injecting  in  order  to  keep  the  heating 
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surface  covered  up,  so  none  of  it  is  exposed.  Once  you  charge  the 
strike  pan  with  liquor,  if  you  have  a  heavy  liquor  injected,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  many,  many  little  crystals,  and  that  is  starting  the 
primary  grain,  as  it  is  called.  If  the  liquor  injected  into  this  charge 
already  starting  to  crystallize  is  of  heavy  consistency,  it  starts  to  make 
up  a  great  many  more  crystals  of  its  own  and  has  not  a  tendency  to 
boil  on  to  the  primary  crystals.  If  you  inject  a  light  liquor  into  this 
mass  of  crystals,  this  liquor  boiling  down  to  its  thickness,  it  will  boil 
on  and  form  almost  rock  candy.  In  fact,  some  samples  of  sugar, 
nvhich  no  doubt  the  committee  has  seen,  what  you  would  call  rock 
candy  in  the  trade,  is  just  simply  that  process. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  we  get  the 
different  sizes  of  grain.  Now,  this  batch  of  stuff  called  the  masse<)uite 
is  then  discharged,  and  we  have  the  crystals  and  its  attending  liquor 
with  a  lot  of  color,  together.  The  next  thing  is  to  separate  this. 
If  our  primary  clarification  has  been  ^ood;  if  our  concentrating 
apparatus  has  used  lots  of  vacuum  ana  very  little  steam*  if  our 
strike  pan  has  had  good  vacuum  and  very  little  steam,  ana  if  the 
cane  was  what  you  would  call  in  prime  condition  when  it  started, 
from  that  time  it  is  a  question  whether  we  might  at  once  separate 
the  liauor  from  the  crystals,  or  whether  we  have  to  deposit  it  to 
one  siae  and  let  the  liquor  dry  like  paint  on  the  crystals.  The  one 
process  of  immediately  separating  the  molasses  from  the  crystid 
is  called  hot  purging;  the  other  process  of  putting  it  in  suear  wagons 
and  letting  it  stand  around  from  24  to  48  hours  is  called  cold  purging; 
and  its  object  in  all  West  Indian  sugar  estates  is  to  keep  the  color 
on  the  crystals  in  order  to  avoid  being  penalized  by  the  Dutch 
standard  when  we  ship  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  Dutch 
standard,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  if  you  understand  it  as  well  as  I  would  like  to 
have  you  understand  it.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  briefly 
why  there  are  different-sized  crystals,  and  I  have  explained  what  is 
hot  purging  and  cold  purging.  I  have  exlpained  the  difference 
between  the  Muscovado  sugar,  which  is  a  natural  draining,  and  the 
centrifugal  or  forced  draining.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  cen- 
trifugals [exhibiting  drawing  to  the  committee].  If  the  batch  is 
dropped  immediately  from  the  crystallizing  pan  into  the  tank  of 
the  centrifugal  and  immediately  separated  out,  you  are  liable  to 
get  very  high  sugar,  99®  at  the  least. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  In  what  way  does  the  Dutch  standard  in  our 
tariff  law  affect  you  when  you  try  to  bring  that  sugar  into  the  United 
States?    Have  you  some  samples  of  that  plantation  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  large  gram  and  small  grain  of  the 
same  degree  of  polarization.  This  is  called  96  smaU,  and  this  is 
called  94  large,  and  this  is  called  96  medium,  and  this  is  95  small 
[exhibiting  sampels  to  the  committee]. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  we  call  unrefined  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  sugar  which  you  say 
is  about  white  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  Louisiana  plantation  sugar  we 
had  here  ? 
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Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  white,  but  it  is  a  little  coaTser  than  the  gran- 
ulated. 

Mr.  Bass.  These  samples  I  have  brought  here  in  perfect  good  faith, 
and  the  diflFerenee  of  color  is  caused  by  the  diflFerence  in  the  size  of  the 
crystals. 

The  Chairman.  The  small  is  a  good  deal  lighter  in  color,  I  notice. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  crystals  of  sugar  repel  all 
impurities  to  the  surface.  Tf  you  take  a  lump  of  marble  and  put  it 
in  brown  paint,  it  will  look  brown,  but  when  you  take  that  lump  of 
marble  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces  you  will  find  it  takes  on  a 
lighter  color;  and  so  it  is  with  sugar.  I  have  already  shown  Congress- 
men and  Senators  that  you  could  take  these  crystals  of  sumr  and 
break  them  up  and  they  will  assume  a  much  lighter  color,  untu  finaUj 
they  are  almost  white. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  this  96°  sugar  pay  to  come  into 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  1.685. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  others  according  to  the  tariff  scheduie  for 
their  respective  degrees  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Each  one  of  those.  No  matter  what  the  color  of  the 
one  is,  or  the  color  of  the  other,  they  both  pay  the  same.  I  tried  to 
get  samples  of  the  lighter  sugars,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the  refiners 
saying  tney  could  not  very  well  send  me  a  sample  of  them  becaw^e 
'*we  are  not  interested  in  the  color,  Mr.  Bass.  We  do  not  boy 
according  to  color."  If  I  can,  I  would  like  to  submit  that  lett-er  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  do  that  at  your  leisure. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  would  like  to  show  you  what  is  called  '*  account  sales 
of  sugar."  An  account  sale  of  sugar  shows  what  hapj^ens  to  the 
su^r  when  it  is  sent  from  the  West  Indies  into  the  United  Stat^. 
This  shows  exactly  what  happens.  I  am  an  American  who  goes 
abroad  and  buys  the  land,  takes  out  American  machineiy,  makes  the 
sugar,  and  sends  it  to  the  United  States.  You  will  see  I  do  not  pay 
the  import  duty  when  I  ship  the  sugar.  I  borrow  that  here  in  ^Jew 
York ;  that  is,  I  consign  my  sugar  to  agents,  who  sell  it  to  the  refiners 
on  10  days. 

Mr:  Ma^.bt.  What  does  that  paper  purport  to  bel 

Mr.  Bass.  A  printed  copy  of  an  account  sales,  and  I  would  like  to 
describe  exactly  what  this  means. 

The  Chairmen.  You  can  do  that  and  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
remarics  give  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sugar  sold  for  10  days  cash.  This  was  sold  March 
14,  1901.  It  was  s3d  on  a  basis  of  4.96,  one-sixteenth  up  and  one- 
tenth  down  to  94°.  'Note  that  for  every  degree  up  they  only  crffer 
me  6i  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Over  96°  test? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  everything  under  96°  they  take  10 
cents  a  hundred  off,  while  I  only  save  on  the  part  of  the'Oovemment 
3i  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  say  3  J  cents,  is  that  the  duty  paid) 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  it  in  all  good  faitii  and  to  the  custom- 
house I  paid  1.687,  Which  means  it  was  over  96°  test,  birt  when  the 
refiners  took  it  they  only  gave  me  96.9°  and  95.8°. 
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The  CHAiBiiAN.  They  said  it  was  not  quite  96"^  i 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes^  sir.  Under  those  oircumstanoes  at  4.  cents  the 
gross  sales  were  $30,367.30.  Then  come  a  hunch  of  charges  which 
iwa  have  to  meet^  one  is  called  marine  insurance,  freight,  custom- 
house expenses,  lighterage,  wharfage,  insurance,  duties — the  duties 
vrere  (12,849.95 — ^and  then  come  cooperage  and  weighing,  mending. 
interest  on  duty,  brokerage,  commissions,  and  guaranty.  The  total 
expenses  deducted  from  tnat  account  sale,  $16,047.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Your  duty  was  40  per  cent  of  your  total  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  net  receipts  for  putting  it  right  in  New  York 
beeause  I  paid  the  duty  and  eveiytnin^,  practically  at  the  refiner's 
wharf;  I  received  $14,319.80,  and  I  paid  duty  $12,849.95. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  stated  a  minute  ago  it  brought  you  $30,000. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  difference  between  the  gross  sales 
ajKl  what  I  got. 

Mr.  FoRBNBY.  The  amount  of  your  gross  sales  was  $30,000^  and 
your  duty  was  $12,000^  and  that  is  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoM>NBY.  Is  not  ^12,000  40  per  cent  of  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  not  when  you  add  your  duty  twice. 

Mr.  FoRVUViY,  The  duty  is  not  added,  twice. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sugar  to  me  was  worth  $14,000. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  That  is  not  the  point.  What  rate  of  duty  did  you 
pi^  on  the  gross  sales  of  sugar  wnen  you  delivered  it  in  NewYork? 

Mr.  Bass.  Had  I  sold  that  sugar 

Mr.  FoRDNBY  (interposing).  You  did  sell  it  for  $30,000  and  paid 
$12,000  duty,  i  want  to  know  if  that  is  not  40  per.  cent  of  your  gross 
receipts  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Of  mv  gross  receipts  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.   1  ou  said  you  sold  it  for  $30,000. 

Mr.  BasS)  I  would  not  dispute  that.  My  gross  receipts  were  so 
much,  and  my  net  receipts  were  so  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  We  are  not  talking  about  your  net  receipts,  but 
what  it  brought  on  the  New  York  market.  You  say  it  Drought 
$30,000  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  say  you  paid  $12,000  duty,  that  is  40  per 
cent? 

Mr.  BasAv  If  you  say  so,  it  is,  then. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  got  $30,000,  so  far  as  the  calculation 
went,  counting  in  the  duty,  yet  vou  actually  got  $14,000  for  the 
sugar  down  in  Santo  Domingo  and  you  paid  $12,000  worth  of  duty; 
is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  made  up  the  balance  to  $30,000  ? 

Mi*.  Bass.  That  is  what  we  call  mariceting  charges. 

The  Ghairhan.  Mr.  Fordney,  they  paid  tnc  duty  for  him. 

Mr.  Bass.  Now,  let  me  tell  the  story  so  you  may  get  it  right.  I 
have  what  are  called  agents  in  New  York.  They  are  men  who  attend 
to  the  northern  end  of  my  business,  just  like  I  have  a  manager  on 
the  plantation.  My  manager  in  the  South  puts  the  commodity  ou 
tibo  steamer — whether  it  is  a  chartered  steamer  or  a  regular  liner  is 
indifferent.  That  steamer  goes  to  New  York,  and  when  it  gets-  to 
New  York  these  agents  take  charge  of  it.     Sometimes  they  sell 
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before  arrival^  and  sometimes  they  sell  before  the  sugar  is  even  made. 
I  have  never  encouraged  selling  oef ore  I  make  the  su^ar,  but  I  do 
not  mind  selling  it  after  I  have  it  on  board  the  vessel.    When  the 
sugar  gets  there  it  is  offered  under  two  conditions:  One  is  what  i» 
called  cost  and  freight,  and  the  other  is  duty  paid.     If  the  refiners 
are  good  natured  and  they  want  the  sugar^  they  will  offer  to  buy  it 
cost  and  freight,  in  which  instance,  if  you  have  it  on  a  chartered 
vessel,  you  offer  to  deliver  it  to  any  oi  three  ports,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  New  York.     If  they  say  we  will  take  it  cost  and  freight, 
that  is  a  simple  calculation,  and  is  made  and  tabulated,  and  they 
know  to  the  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  cent  exactly  what  that  means 
in  different  ports  all  over  the  world. 

They  simply  say,  we  will  give  you  on  the  basis  of  so  much,  cost  and 
freight.     If  you  add  the  duty  to  it,  it  will  come  out,  in  this  instance, 
4  cents.     If  they  had  taken  it  and  wanted  to  divert  it  to  Philadelphia, 
and  the  sale  had  taken  place  before  the  sugar  arrived  or  while  it  was 
in  transit,  they  would  have  said :  **  We  will  give  you  so  much  cost  and 
freight,'*  in  wnich  instance  I  or  my  agents  would  not  have  paid  the 
import  duty.    As  it  was,  this  sugar  lands  in  New  York  and  was  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  payment  of  the  duty.    Therefore  my  a^ent 
himself  either  pays  the  duty  or  gives  the  bond.     In  doing  that  wiey 
borrow  the  money  from  the  bank  and  pay  the  customhouse  the  money 
immediately.    It  is  then  sold  to  the  refiners,  and  the  refiners,  10  days 
after  settlement  and  acknowledgment  of  the  ^ood  receipt  of  that 
sugar^  send  you  a  check  for  it.     In  the  meantime  that  sugar  has 
practically  gone  through  the  refiner's  hands,  is  out  on  the  market  and 
sold,  and  the  refiners  get  their  money  before  they  pay  me. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  duty  on  tne  sugar  is  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  by  my  agent.  When  the  refiners  pay  my  agent 
the  money,  they  in  turn  pay  back  the  bank,  in  proof  of  which 
I  have  been  charged  on  this  statement  "interest  on  duty."  In 
business — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  legislative  branches — ^we 
consider  that  the  country  to  which  the  goods  go  pays  the  duty,  and 
as  I  stand  here  to-day — because  I  have  my  ax  to  grmd,  gentlemen — 
it  is  indifferent  to  me  how  much  the  duty  is.  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  duty  is  1  cent,  2  cents,  or  3  cents,  provided  you  will  fix  it  so  that 
I,  as  an  outside  producer,  can  get  around  the  refiners  and  get  the 
consumers  to  bia  against  the  refiners. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  get  your  sugar  onto  the 
American  market,  you  do  not  care  what  the  duty  is  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  account  sales,  did  you  really 
send  to  this  country  $14,000  worth  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  was  only  worth  that  because  that  was  all  the  insur- 
ance I  could  carry.     It  is  all  I  could  value  it  at. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  that  give  you  per  pound  for  your  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  We  figure  if  this  is  taken  as  an  average,  that  the  duty 
of  1.685  plus  marketing  charges  gives  us  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  2  cents  a  pound  for  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  duty  and  the  marketing  charges  amount  to  2  cents, 
and  2  cents  from  4  cents  leaves  2  cents  a  pound  for  my  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Your  sugar,  then,  sold  i.  o.  b.  Santo  Domingo  for  2 
cents? 
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Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  ex  steamer  Cherokee,  alongside  wharf  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, for  2  cents.  After  eyerything  was  deducted  I  still  had  2 
cents  left.  It  was  immaterial  whether  my  agents  sold  it  in  England, 
Canada,  or  the  United  States;  I  mi  my  2  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  got  2  cents  f.  o.  b.  Santo  Domingo,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  where  1  got  it  from. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  You  say  you  get  2 
cents,  and  by  the  time  you  get  it  to  the  American  market  it  is  sold 
for  4  cents. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  deliver  it  for  2  cents  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Now,  let  us  get  that  clear.  You  did  not  sell  it  for  2 
cents,  because  you  say  you  advanced  the  duty  yourseK  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  you  sold  it  duty  paid  and  got  more  than  2 
cents  for  it  1 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  But  you  get  2  cents  net  f .  o.  b.  Santo  Domingo  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  2  cents,  then,  to  get  it  on  the  market,  to  pay 
the  duty,  the  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  !Bass.  In  our  particular  part  of  the  world  those  different 
charges  amount  to  about  33  cente  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  1.68  and  your  cost,  0.33,  would  amount 
to  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  and  2-cent  sugar  with  us  is  ''easy  street."  We 
can  make  plenty  of  monejr  out  of  wat.     We  will  get  to  that  by  and  by. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  it  is  this  99^  sugar  which  you  would  like 
to  put  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  all  the  same.  There  will  have  to  be  absolutely 
nothing  done  to  it  except  purged  hot;  that  is,  the  paint  separated 
from  the  crystals  immeaiately  instead  of  allowing  it  to  cooi  off  for 
24  or  48  hours.  If  I  purge  hot  it  would  be  99°  sugar,  showing  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  additional  machinery. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  not  pay  you  to  make  99°  sugar  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  pay  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  would  you  make  anything  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Because,  instead  of  them  being  charged  a  duty  on  a  dif- 
ference of  three  degrees,  which  is  the  difference  between  96  and  99°, 
or  three  times  3^  cents,  or  lOJ  cents,  in  those  days  the  difference  ran 
from  1.68  to  1.95  by  the  clause  which  says 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  But  on  your  99°  sugar  the  rate  you 
would  have  paid  then  is  identically  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Bass.  Two  years  ago  you  took  off  5  cents.  It  was  then  1.9&, 
and  it  is  now  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  pay  on  99°  sugar  now  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  99°  sugar  without 
being  penalized  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  be  1.79,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  duty  on  96°  sugar  is  1.685,  with  3  cents  added 
for  every  1  per  cent  on  every  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Bass.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Is  not  that  the  l&wi    I  beg  to  differ  from. you. 

Mr.  Basb.  You  will  not  differ  from  me  iriien  jou  read^  your  owir 
taoriff  law. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  have  read  it,  and  I  helped  to  make  it.  Is  it  not 
3^  cents  per  100  pounds  on  each  degree  above  96^  augarl 

Mr.  Bass.  No^  sir;  that  is  eonditional:  It  la  providing,  it  is  not 
lighter  than  16  Dutch  staadaird  in  oolor,  and  than  thatolauee  €^plieB, 
but  that  is  a  oondition  it  ie  impossible  to  attain.  Therei  is  the*  trickieiy . 
That  is  the  joker. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Trick,  or  no  tricky  that  is  tihet  lair  to-day,  and  tbat 
was-  the  law  when  you  imported  that  sugao*  in  1901. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  you,  mid  j-ou  said  it 
was  not.  I  asked  you  if  the  l«w  is  noi  identioal  now  withi  what;  it 
was  when  you  imported  that  sugar,  and  you  said  "No." 

Mr.  Bass.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  still  maintain  l^ugh,  itia  Bot^the 
same;  there  is  5  cents-  difference. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  99®  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yea^  sir;  as  99°  sugar. 

Mr.  FoBDXEY.  The  difference  does-  not  begmi  until  youi  get  up  to 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  your  panlon,  sidr. 

Mrk.  FoRXXi^BrY.  I  thiak  timt  ia  li^hrt. 

Mr.  Bass.  Would  you  mind  reading  this  ?    It  ia  your,  own  tariffs  Ittvir. 

Mr.  Fo«)N£Y.  You  read  it;. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sentence  starts  ofi^ 

Sugars  not' above  16  Dutch  stfendard  in  color. 

In  other  words,  provided  they  are  dark  like  that  sample,  this  part 
of  the  tariff  taw  begins  to  operate.  And  then,  in  another  part  oi  the 
tiariff  law,  it  says-: 

Atid*oift.8it0ftr  above  16  I>atcb  ataadafdi 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interposing).  Aire  tiou* reading?  the^lMifflacivi?' 
Mr.  B!ASs%  Yes. 

Sugars  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  colbr. 

Mr.  FoBONBY.  Who  copied  that  from  the^  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Basb.  I  will  give  you  the  book  itaetf . 

Mr.  FoBUNEY.  If  you  say  it  is  correct,  and.  you  copiedit^  very  welL 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  I  am  responsible  for  everything  here. 

SvgtTB  i^i  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color»  tank  hetton,  ainip  of^caae  juke, 
melada,  concentiated  melada,  coBerete  and  coooeatmtod  mokeMa,  testing;  by  the 
polariicope  not  above  75^,  0.95  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every  additional  djo^ree 
shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  0.035  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a 
degree  in  proportion. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Tou  imported  that  sugar  which  you  gave  us  a 
sample  of  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  difference  is  there  between,  that  law  and*  the 
law  of  1909? 

Mr.  Bass.  None,  because  this  is  the  tariff' of  1897  I  am  reading. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  the  tariff  of  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  This  is  identical  with  the  tariff  of  to-day  less  5  centa  on 
refined  sugar. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  tariff  on  99° 
sugar  to-day  and  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  Five  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Then  it  says:  *^And  on  sugar 
above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color" — which  means  another  kina  of 
sugar  entirely,  because  I  can  not  rive  you  this  sugar  99®  unless  I  have 
exceeded  the  color  restrictions.  Therefore  it  arbitrarily  jumps  me  in 
the  category  of  refined  sugar.  It  puts  on  two  conditions — on  sugar 
above  16  Dutch  standard  and  on  ail  sugars  which  have  gone  through 
a  process  of  refining.  There  are  two  conditions  under  which  sugar  has 
to  pay  above  1.90  cents  per  pound.  Now,  you  see,  you  have  put  an 
impractical  condition  there.  I  can  not  possibly  make  99°  sugar  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  the  first  condition  and  being  penalized. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  specific  thing  about  the  law  you  complain 
about  as  applied  to  the  sugar  which  you  offer  to  put  on  the  market  or 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  put  your  product  on  the  market  t 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  a  substitute  for  the  present  law,  but  I  can  not  lay 
my  hands  on  it  right  now.     It  is  to  leave  out  the  color  restriction. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Dutch  standard  test  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  leave  out  that  color  restriction  and  collect  the  duties 
on  sugar  according  to  whatever  the  purity  happens  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  eliminate  from  our  tariff  law  all 
reference  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  let  them  pay  duty  according  to 
whatever  scale  we  determine  on,  if  we  have  any  duty  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  refiners  buy  according  to  the  purity.  They  never 
even  look  at  the  sugars. 


Account  8ale8  of  sugar  ex-S,  S.  "Cheroheey^*  S — 14y  from  Macoris  S.5-01,  consigned  to 
,  and  sold  by  order  and  for  account  of  Estate  Consuelo. 


1901. 

Kch.  14 

W.  L.  Bass. 
Consuelo.... 


Sold  cash  10  days— 
1,200  bags  1st  sugar,  test  95.9. 
1  200    "      "  "    95.8. 

\i'eighlng  384,860,  3,840,  381,020,  @  13.99. 
384,860,  3,840,  381,020,  @  13.98. 


Charges. 


Marine  insurance,  $25,344,  @  1  per  cent. . . 
Freight.  13.85  per  2,240  lbs.  on  768,332  lbs 
Customnouso  expenses. 


Lighterage,  12c.  per  bag 

Wharfage,  S120;  insurance,  169.84. 

DuUes,  761,632, 96.06184, 11.68716. 


Coop'^,  weigh'g,  $76.97;  tare,  $12;  test,  $2. 

Mending 

Interes't  on  duty,  3-18, 25 

Brok'ge,  i  per  cent 

Comms.  and  guar.,  3  per  cent 


Net  pcds.  due  Mch.  25th. 
E.  &  O.  E. 


$15,202.70 
15,164.60 


253.44 

1,320.57 

5.00 

288.00 

189.84 


12,849.95 
90.97 
48.00 
14.79 
75.92 
911.02 


$30,367.30 


16,047.60 


14.319.80 


Sold  ^  40.  basis  96,  M6  up,  MO  down  to  94. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, January  16,  1912. 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  Because  he  is  a  difficult  man  to  handle. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  he  have  the  capacity  to  take  your  product  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  think  he  did  at  that  time.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not.  I  think  we  would  have  had  a  %ht  on  every  shipment  we  de- 
livered to  him  if  we  had  gone  to  him,  and  we  do  not  want  that.  We 
sugar  men  are  peaceable  men. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Rithet,  you  say  there  are  two  refining  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  coast — ^your  own  firm  and  some  other  firm  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  11 
States  you  have  mentioned  do  you  produce?         '    - 

Mr.  KiTHET.  I  think  our  capacity  is  about  the  same  as  their  capac- 
ity now. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  about  equal  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes.  Your  point  is  very  well  taken,  Mr.  Fordney. 
Mr.  Elnapp  brought  that  out,  but  it  was  given  confidentially,  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  the  proportions  were  sold  in  the  profitable 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  what  was  sacrificed,  as 
we  call  it,  on  the  Missouri  River,  but  Mr.  Knapp  had  it  in  that  way, 
and  I  think  he  was  convinced,  at  least  I  imagine  so,  when  he  saw  that, 
that  there  was  absolutelv  no  evidence  of  combination  in  any  way, 
because  I  infer  we  did  ratner  more  of  the  profitable  business  than  they 
did,  and  they  had  been  there  for  a  great  many  years  and  had  the 
prestige  of  their  association  with  their  father  in  the  business  and  his 
mfluence,  and  I  think  we  did  pretty  well  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Mr.  Rithet,  if  you  produced  the  same  proportion 
of  that  sugar,  you  could  bother  tne  other  man,  or  the  other  man  could 
bother  you,  and  one  must  watch  the  other  as  to  the  price  asked  for 
the  sugar} 

Mr.  KiTHET.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  could  not  sell  for  more  than  the  other  man 
asked? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  were  the  smaller  dealer  and  offered  sugar 
below  his  price,  you  could  bother  him  or  make  him  come  down  to 
your  price  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Absolutely;  but  we  have  to  keep  our  customers, 
Mr.  Fordney,  and  customers  are  very  valuable  in  a  market  where 
there  are  omy  two  sellers,  as  perhaps  you  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understand  that.  You  can  market  no  more 
sugar  than  can  be  consumed  in  that  particular  territory,  and  it  would 
be  futile  to  bring  more  raw  sugars  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Because  if  you  did  bring  ihore  to  that  territory  than 
was  consumed  there,  your  freight  East  is  double  what  it  would  be  to 
the  Missouri  River  points  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Direct  from  the  point  of  shipment,  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  long  did  your  company  operate  before  you 
entered  into  this  lease  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  From  1897  until  1903. 

Mr.  Fordney.  1903,  at  the  time  you  entered  into  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  say  you  entered  into  the  lease  for  various 
reasons;  first,  you  were  short  of  capital  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRBNEY.  And  wanted  time  to  better  your  financial  condition  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  to  reconstruct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  And  you  continued  during  the  time  of  that  lease  to 
manufacture  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Rfthet.  No,  sir;  when  the  lease  was  made,  it  was  in  March, 
and  we  had  already  planted  part  of  that  year's  crop  of  beets,  and  I 
arranged  witli  the  Western  tnat  we  would  run  our  beet  plant,  bxit 
that  we  would  dissolve  our  selling  organization,  and  they  would  sell 
out  beet  sugar,  aiid.we  were  to  pay  them  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
which  we  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  selling  those  sugars  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  During  the  time  that  lease  was  in  existence,  three 
years,  they  paid  vou  $200,000  per  year  for  the  lease? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  paid  that  in  quarterly  payments.  I  think 
that  was  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  did  recuperate  and  prepare  to  go  into  the 
business  again  at  the  end  of  that  lease  t 

Mr.  HitHET.  We  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  in  the  meantime  you  succeeded  in  getting  a  very 
satisfactory  contract  with  Mr.  Spreckels  to  take  your  raw  sugatrs  I 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  presume  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  making 
the  lease  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  got  everything  covered  that  we  had  any  liability 
on.    We  were  liable  for  the  raws,  and  we  made  him  take  them  over. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  any  further  explanation  along  the  line  I 
have  just  asked  you  which  you  would  like  to  make  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  think  I  have  covered  the  ground  fairly  Weil. 
Of  course,  we  were  in  a  hole  a  little,  as  I  thought;  and  as  a  prudent 
measure  I  thought  it  best  to  take  time  and  recover  my  breath,  bs  it 
were,  and  we  did  that,  and  since  we  have  got  started  again  we  have 
absolutely  refused  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  FoitDNEY.  The  San  Francisco  market  could  not  take  and  does 
not  take  all  of  the  Hawaiian  raws  ? 

Mr.  Rfthbt.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  A  large  amount  must  go  to  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  They  produce  now  600,000  tons,  practically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  aim  to  bring  sufficient  raws  to  tne  Pacific 
coast  for  the  market  on  that  coast  ? 

Mr.  RiTHEt.  Yes^  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Kithet,  it  is  quite  a  difficult  niatter  to  find  a  cus- 
tomer, even  in  New  York,  who  can  take  your  whole  product,  is  it  riot  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  Yes,  sir-  I  think  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
are  about  the  onlv  people  who  could. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Arbuckles  could  not  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Arbuckles  said  they  could  not. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  I  believe  they  so  testified  in  a  hearing  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FofiDNEY.  It  is  humati  nature  in  every  line  of  bndtiess,  is  it 
not,  to  get  the  highest  price  obtainable,  at  least  up  to  a  reasonable 
profit  ? 
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Mr.  EiTHBT.  Yefl,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  that  is  what  you  practice  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

)(tF.  I^iTBBT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  RitKet,  is  it  true  or  not  that  when  (he  beet 
crop  comes  on  the  market  it  affects  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  It  has  no  effect  on  it  wnatever.  The  price  is  regu- 
lated bv  the  world's  price  in  Europe,  and  you  can  not  get  away  from 
it;  and  the  price  is  regulated  by. supply  and  demand,  barring  ocica- 
sionally  a  few  rich  men  who  speculate  in  sugar  and  who  jump  the 
price  upr  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be  very  often;  but  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  whatever. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  During  this  last  season  we  claim  our  domestic  crop 
in  MiefaJgan  did  hp.ve  som:e  effect  upon  the  prce  of  sugar • 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  I  beg  Michigan's  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  As  quoted  on  New  York  markets — 
Europeto  raws,  in  other  words.  There  was  a  time  when  our  refined 
BUglnr  was  boiDg  sold  jfor  less  money  than  European  raws  were  quoted 
at  m  New.  York. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  true.  It  is  a  vm^  strange  thing,  and  I  am 
sorry  we  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  We  had  a  very  bad  year  last 
ye^,  a^d  it  traa  altogether  on  account  of  the  speculative  people 
wb<>  to^k  charge  of  the  market  entirely. 

Mr.  |liN£)(s.  Mr.  Rithet,  the  testimony  has  l^een  that  beet  sugar 
gene;paJJ|y  sells  }(>  or  20  points  under  cane  sugaT? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  that  is  not  true  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

irfr.  HiTHET.  Oh,  yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  rac&c  beet  sugar  sells  cheaper  than  the  caiie  ? 

Mr.  BitHSr.  Yes. 

M?.  Hinds.  Does  not  that  bring  down  the  price  a  little  for  ybu  ? 

Sfr.  Kn^E^   No;  we  buy  some  beet  sugar,  too. 

THhii  t^iKMAN.  But  the  merchant  sens  it  all  to  his  consumer  at 
the  same  price;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  RrraUT.  I  do  not  kno^.  We  do  not  sell  it  that  way.  We 
hate  tb  brand  our  catid  siigar  and  our  beet  sugar  differently, 
altogether. 

The  t/HAiBMAN.  You  inean  the  refiners  do  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  affects  the  coiisumer; 
whether  if  I  buy  a  dolIar^s  worth  of  sugar  I  get  the  same  amount, 
whethear  it  is  beet  or  cane  sugar  i 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Go  for  the  retailers  or  the  wholesalers;  they  are  the 
parties  ^lio  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Somewhere  that  10  or  20  points  difference  between 
beet  and  cane  sugar  on  tlie  Pacific  e^ast  is  absorbed  before  it  gets  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  KmrET.  It  does  not  go  to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  pf  that,  does  he  i 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  really  do  not.  know.  I  do  not  buy  enough  to 
know,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  sell  beet  sugar  for  mny  less 
than  c«tt^  or  not.  I  could  not  answer  that  (question,  out  I  fancj  the 
difference  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  jobbers,  if  you  want  my  opmionf. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  range  of  prices  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  have  charts  here  which  I  would  be  glad  to  leave 
with  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  them  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 
What  do  the  charts  show? 

Mr.  RriHET.  The  range  of  prices  since  1906. 

The  Chaibman.  San  Francisco  prices  ? 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  San  Francisco  and  New  York  prices. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Refined  and  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  RrTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  charts  cover  that  period  of  time  for  those  two 
markets  on  those  two  grades  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  showing  the  New  York  market  price  of  the 
day  for  raws  and  refined  and  tne  market  price  for  refined  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  price  at  which  we  sold  our  sugars  from  day  to  day, 
when  we  did  not  get  the  list  price. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  has  about  concluded  its 
investigation  of  this  subject,  and  so  far  as  we  are  now  advised  there 
will  be  no  further  hearings.  Mr.  Fordney  will  present  certain  infor- 
mation which  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  to-day's  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  information  will  show  the  prices  received  by 
the  farmers  for  beets  in  France  and  Germany.  I  will  also  submit  a 
table  showing  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  rates  received 
by  sugar  manufacturers  in  the  West;  also  the  difference  in  the  purity 
of  the  sugar  in  the  beets  as  between  this  coimtry  and  Germany. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Washingtok,  D.  C,  January  17, 1912. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney, 

Hoiue  of  RepresentoHvatWashiriigton^  D,  C, 

Deab  Sib:  Agreeable  to  the  verbal  request  of  Hon.  Thomae  W.  Haidwick,  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  Others,  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  documents  relative  to  the  freight 
protection  enjoyed  by  sugar  manufacturers  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  showing  that  their  average 
freight  protection  is  5.82  cents  per  100  pounds. 

2.  A  letter  from  C.  S.  Morey,  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  with  accompanying 
tables,  showing  that  the  average  freight  protection  enjoyed  by  the  Great  Westem 
Sugar  Co.  is  2.3  cents  per  100  pounds. 

3.  A  letter  and  tables  from  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  showing  that  instead  of  having  a  piotection,  tiiey  have 
an  actual  net  average  freight  handicap  of  2.85  cents  per  100  pounds. 

4.  A  letter  from  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Su£;ar  Co.,  Qgden, 
Utah,  statins  that  they  do  not  have  any  freight  protection,  but  that  wey  have  a  net 
average  freignt  handicap  which  is  nearer  5  cents  than  3  cents  per  100  pounds. 

5.  A  letter  from  F.  B.  Case,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  California  8u|^  Co., 
located  in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  showing  that  they  do  not  have  a  freight  protection,  but 
that  they  have  a  net  average  freight  handicap  equal  to  —  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Hathaway. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17 ,  1912. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNBY, 

House  of  RepreaentativeSf  Washingtxmy  i).  C 

Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  verbal  request,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  tlie  books  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  shows  that  the  amount  of  freight  protection 
enjoyed  by  that  company  in  marketing  its  entire  crop  of  sugar  manufacturad  during 
the  season  of  1909-10  was  5.82  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Hathaway, 
Secretary  Michiffon  Sugar  Co, 
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The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 

Denver,  Colo,,  December  $7, 1911. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway, 

Sear^Uvry  MUhigan  Sugar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  18th.  In  reply  to  same,  I  have 
had  our  auditor  figure  up  what  rate  of  protection  we  received  on  our  total  production 
for  the  year  1907-^,  to  which  I  am  having  affidavit  made,  and  will  dehver  to  Mr. 
Hamlin,  who  will  be  here  to-morrow.  This  copy  is  sent  for  your  information.  The 
orififinal,  with  affidavit  attached,  Mr.  Hamlin  c%n  present  to  the  committee  when  he  is 
called  to  the  stand. 
Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  important  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  S.  MoRET,  President. 
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Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co., 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah,  December  29,  1911. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway, 

Michigan  Sugar  Co,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DsAB  Sir:  Referring  to  yoiir  favor  of  the  18th  instant,  I  append  a  statement  on  the 
lines  that  you  spoke  of  which  shows  an  actual  deficiency  over  protection  of  $23,842.97, 
taking  as  a  basis  the  central  points  of  large  consumption  in  each  State.  If  we  were  to 
work  this  out  to  the  individual  shipment,  I  believe  the  deficit  would  show  consider- 
ably over  3  cents  per  bag.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  of  65  cents, 
as  fir.  Lowry  claims  in  his  testimony,  we  have  a  deficiency  of  over  3  cents  per  bag. 

I  have  taken  the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  from  the  1st  day  of  March,  1910,  to  the  28m  of 
February.  1911,  which  is  an  average  year,  so  far  as  the  sugar  company's  business  is 
concerned: 


Utah 

NevadA.. 
Idaho... 
Montana. 
Wyoming 


Number  of 
bags  nold. 


113,747 
2,456 

47,558 
2,100 
1.310 


I 


Proteo- 
tion. 


CenU. 


43 

46 
72 
50 
20 


Making  a  total  freight  protection  of  $86,175.53. 

I  have  taken  our  distrioution  in  the  following  States,  in  which  our  shipments  show 
a  freight  deficit: 


llUnote 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota, 

KaoHUi 

MJasoorl 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Oklahoma 


Number  of 

aeneit. 

bagsaokl. 

Centi. 

15,434 

St 

258,041 

99,400 

IS 

3,000 

fit 

26.400 

99,680 

12 

50.770 

18 

57,000 

20 

600 

35 

55,750 

18 

Making  a  total  freight  deficit  of  $110,018.40,  or  a  surplus  of  deficiency  over  protec- 
tion of  $23,342.97,  which  divided  amongst  the  total  number  of  bags  sold,  namely, 
835,846,  E^ows  a  deficit  of  .0285  cents  per  bag. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

Vice  PreMent  and  General  Manager. 


OfTIOB  OV  AMAIiGAHATED  SUOAR  Co., 

Ogderiy  Utah,  December  29,  1911. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hatha w^AY, 

Care  of  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hathaway:  Further  answering  yours  of  December  18,  regarding 
Mr.  Lowry  *B  testimony  before  the  Hard  wick  committee,  desire  to  say  that  I  have 
made  diligent  search,  but  it  would  be  of  so  little  value  to  you  to  get  what  few  figures 
I  have  that  1  have  given  up  the  attempt. 

I  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Geoghegan  nas  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cutler,  a  copy  ol  which 
I  inclose,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  covers  our  condition,  except  that  we  are  still 
worse  off  than  the  Utah-Idaho,  because  we  have  been  able  to  sell  but  very  little 
sugar  in  the  State  of  Idahq,  where  the  72-cent  protection  is  given  that  company,  for 
the  reason*  that  they  have  factories  at  various  places  throughout  the  State  ana  patriot- 
ism seems  to  induce  the  merchants  to  want  to  patronize  a  firm  with  factories  in  their 
own  State.  So  that  I  should  imagine  that  our  freight  deficit  will  be  nearer  5  cents 
than  3  cents. 
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I  am  very  plea£ed  to  have  you  take  thie  matter  up  in  your  characterietic  forceful 
way  and  hope  you  will  just  overwhelm  Mr.  Lowry  with  figures,  becauae  he  Iedowb 
he  wafi  incorrect  in  his  statement.    I  am  sending  a  copy  of  uis  letter  to  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  I  renuun, 
,    Youre,  very  truly,  Henhy  H.  Roloff. 


Geogheoan  Brokerage  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  t8, 191U 
Mr.  Tho8.  R.  Cutler, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  letter  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  under  date  of  December  18, 
drawing  attention  to  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lowry  before  the  Hard  wick  committee 
on  December  9,  in  which  Mr.  Lowry  claims  that  the  average  advantage  which  the 
domestic  beet-sugar  factory  has  in  the  way  of  freight  is  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  note 
that  he  goes  on  to  state  that  this  is  probably  too  low,  especially  as  far  as  the  weat^ 
em  factories  are  concerned;  that  their  protection  is  laner  than  diat — 65  cents  and  bo 
on.  Now  I  have  taken  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 — that  is  the  period  from  the  1st  of  March, 
1910,  to  the  28th  of  February,  1911 — ^which  is  an  average  year  so  far  as  the  sugar  com- 
pany's business  is  concerned,  and  find  that  during  that  time  our  distribution  was  as 
follows: 


Utah 

Nevada.. 

Idaho 

Montana. 
Wyoming 


Number 
bagB8o]d. 


Proteo- 
Uon. 


OMm. 


43 
46 
72 
£0 
90 


Making  a  total  freight  protection  of  $86,175.53.    1  have  taken  our  distribution  in 
the  following  States,  in  which  our  shipments  show  a  freight  deficit: 


Illinois 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota. 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Oklahoma 


Number 
bags  sold. 


15,434 
258,941 
i»,400 
3,000 
26,400 
99,  OW 
50,770 
57,000 

eoo 

55,750 


Fndght- 
daflcit. 


Onif«. 


f4 

18 

fit 

12 
18 
20 
35 
18 


Making  a  total  freight  deficit  of  1110,018.40,  or  a  surplus  of  deficiency  over  protec- 
tion of  ^,842.97,  which,  divided  amongst  the  total  number  of  bags  sold,  namely, 
835,846,  shows  a  deficit  of  0.0285  cent  per  bag. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  I  take  as  a  basis  the  central  points  of  large  con- 
sumption in  each  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  to  work  tnis  out  to  the  indi- 
vidual shipment,  I  believe  the  deficit  would  show  considerably  over  3  cents  per  ba^. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  of  65  cents,  as  Mr.  Lowry  ctaims  m 
his  testimony,  we  have  a  deficiency  of  over  3  cents  per  bag. 

Yours,  very  truly,  '  Jos.  Geoohsoan. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  J9it, 

Hon.  JoflEPH  W.  FORDNEY,  • 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  very  much  to  have  presented  to  the  committee,  in  order  Hiat 
we  may  go  into  the  record,  a  6»tatement  of  the  freight  rates  condition  as  existing  in 
California. 
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We  manu&cture  in  the  State  a  larrcr  amount  of  dugar  than  is  consumed.  We  there- 
fore are  compelled  to  ship  our  surphis  product  to  some  nonproducing  consuming  sec- 
tion. Distances  in  California  are  great,  and  we  have  no  low  freight  rates  on  suku'. 
Our  lowest  rate  is  10  cents  a  hundred  in  a  market  in  which  we  sell  ahout  one-sixm  of 
our  output.  The  balance,  or  five-sixths,  goes  to  a  market  where  our  frei^t  rate  will 
average  60  cents  a  hundred.  It  may  be  stated  that  we  enjoy  no  benefits  from  our  10- 
cent  rate,  because  while  we  ship  to  one  jobbing  point  against  thelV^-cent  basing  rate 
from  San  Francisco,  a  larger  amount  is  shippea  into  oan  Francisco  at  the  same  or 
higher  rate  to  the  basing  point.  We  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  to  ship  five-sixths  of 
our  sugar  to  a  60-cent  freight  rate  market  and  sell  the  other  sixth  at  the  basing  point. 
In  the  60-cent  market  we  meet  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York  rate,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  benefit  of  about  25  cents  to  be  deducted  from  our  60  centsj  therefore  our  sugar 
is  marketed  at  a  freight  cost  of  ^m  30  to  35  cents.  This  applies  to  the  beet-sugar 
&K:toiies  of  California  and  to  the  refineries  of  California,  in  so  far  as  they  market  their 
surplus  on  the  Missouri  River. 

We  would  like,  therefore,  to  have  it  appear  that  we  bear  the  25  to  30  cent  rate  without 
any^compensating  advantages. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  B.  Oasb, 
Manager,  SotUhem  Califomia  Sugar  Co,y  Santa  AnOy  Cal. 


Dbpartmbnt  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  thb  Secrbtary, 
Watihmgton,  January  IS,  191t, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  verbal  request,  made  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  this  department,  I  hand  you  inclosed  herewith  two  tables,  taken  from 
official  sources,  showing  the  quantities  of  sugar  beets  worked  up  in  German  factories 
and  the  average  factory  prices  paid  for  these  beets  in  the  open  market  during  the 
seasons  1904-5  to  1910-11,  also  similar  table  for  France  showing  the  weight  of  su^ 
beets  worked  up  in  French  factories  and  the  average  prices  paid  for  these  beets  during 
the  sugar  seasons  1902-3  to  1909-10,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  French  figures  are 
available. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNEY, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C. 


Factory  prices  of  sugar  beets  in  France:  1902-3  to  1909-10. 
[Data  taken  from  the  OfRcial  Bulletins  de  Stalistique  publbhed  by  the  French  Miniiitry  of  Finance.] 


Weight  of  the  beet's 
worked  ap. 


Departments. 


Aisne 1,476,3«2 

Ardennes 91,921 

NoTd '  1,051,604 

Otoe 604,603 

PawlfrCalaia i  747,496 

8eine-et-Marae 414, 303 

Seioe^t-Oiae '  160,129 

Bomme '  1 ,  013, 410 

AU  other I  601,896 


Total: 

1909-10 6,246,845 

190B-9 5,949,301 

1907-8 5,605,660 

1906-7 6 ,  475 ,  384 

1905-« ;  8,415,808 

190*^ 4,669,464 

IW-A I  6,506,049 

190^^ 0.266,946 


0,885,900 
6,657,974 
6,068,944 
6,035,571 
9,276,829 
5,147,186 
7,170,581 
6,906,117 


! Metric  tons.'  Short  lous. 


1,626,330 
101,324 

1,150,293 
765.666 
823,972 
456,690 
172,103 

1,117,092 
663,476 


Average  prlc*. 


Per 

metric 

ton. 


24.37 
23.90 
22.71 
21.78 
24.61 
22.33 
22.39 
23.01 


Per 

short 

ton. 


Francs. 
23.70 
24.03 
25.75 
23.37 
25.30 
23.25 
22.26  ' 
'25.08 
23.70 


Dollars. 
4.16 
4.21 
4.61 
4.09 
4.48 
4.07 
3.90 
4.39 
4.16 


4.27 
4.16 
3.98 
3.81 
4.31 
3.91 
3.93 
4.03 
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[Data  tftken  from  the  official  quarterlies  of  tlie  German  Imperial  atattotical  office.] 


Provincei. 


East  and  w^t  Prussia 

Brandenburg 

Pomarahia. 

Posen 

aitoala 

Provllioe  of  Saxony 

Schleswlg-Holstein  and  Hanover 

Westphiflla 

Heseen-Nassau ^ 

Rhlneland 

I 

Total  Prussia 

Other  States: 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

WurttoBkhen ^ 

Baden  and  iJMoa-i>orrauie 

Hessia.  .^^^ 

HilBOUSH&yQRB  •  •-> 

Thnringia 

Brunswk 

Anhalt 

Total  German  Custoi^s  Union: 

mo-iiTT ..: 

!1M)9-10 

1908-4> 

1907-8 

1906-7 

1905-6 

1904-6 


Weight  of  beets  worked 

Avenge  pitaiLi 

Metficlons 

Short  tans 

PW 

metric 

ton. 

Fer  abort 

worked. 

wihIimI. 

|g;g? 

S2'2? 

?»,7tI 

5. 60 

fl61»]fl8 

fl9,2S6 

6.16 

1,974,977 

2,177,017 

24.00 

&1S 

2,379,565 
3,911,604 

4,m,160 

23.40 
22.30 

6.06 
4.81 

1,221,118 

1,SM,08B 

22.80 

4.81 

112^812 

124,363 

26.50 

4.86 

64,563 

71,166 

20.10 

4.34 

547,821 

603,863 

20.50 

4.4S 

12,622,576 

13,913,864 

22.70 

4.90 

206,576 
167,599, 

226,606 

22.00 

4.75 

173,721 

24.30 

5.25 

105,953^ 

116,792 

22.00 

4.75 

^'21 

92,513 

21.20 

4.66 

207,368 

228,582 

20.70 

4.47 

mtm 

w 

23.30 

486 
6.06 

no,i4i 

783,  f88 

SI.  46 

4.83 

15,748,961 

17,360,102 

22.50 

4.66 

12,892.066 

14*811.050 

21.96 

4.78 

11,809,182 

13,017,3» 
14,862,170 

21.90 

4.68 

13,482,750 

10.60 

4.28 

14,186,536 

15,637,960 

18.70 

401 

15,733,478 

17,343,170 

20.00 

4S 

10,071,212 

11,101,508 

20.10 

434 

I  Refers  only  to  beets  bought  in  the  open  maitot. 

Per  cent  extraction  in  terms  of  raw  sugar  for  aU  beet-tvorking  factories  in  Oerman^/or  the 

seasons  190A-5  to  1910-11. 

[From  official  rei>orts  of  the  German  Imperial  statistical  office.] 


Average  daily  wages  of  employees  in  French  beet-sugar  factories. 
[From  the  official  Bulletins  de  Statlstique  of  the  French  finance  department.] 


Men. 


Years. 


Francs. 


United 

States 

1  currency. 


1002-3. 
1906-4. 
1904-5. 
1908-6. 
1906-7. 
1907-8. 
1906-9. 
1906-10 


3.97 
3.98 
403 
4.07 
4.14 
4  20 
4  22 
4  32 


90.766 
.768 
.778 
.786 
.799 
.811 
.814 
.834 


Women. 


Children. 


United 

United 

Francs. 

SUtes 

Francs. 

Btatea 

currency. 

otimnoy. 

2.18 

90.421 

1.71 

•a  360 

2.15 

.415 

L69 

.336 

2.13 

.411 

L67 

.322 

2.18 

.421 

1.73 

.334 

2.26 

.436 

L76 

.338 

2.26 

.436 

1.75 

.386 

2.32 

.448 

1.70 

.    .328 

2.39 

.461 

L75 

.336 
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Thomaa  W.  Habdwick, 

Ciairman  Sveml  CommUUe  on  the  Inve9tigation  of 

the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co,  and  Cnhers. 

GxniTiBMBn:  Arriving  too  late  to  app€«ur  before  your  hononble  comsftittML  your 
choirnum  haa  given  me  penniasion  to  hand  in  a  written  report  from  the  BUUngi^y  Mon.t^ 
beet-6ugar  district. 

Name,  I.  D.  O'Donnell,  Billings,  Yellowstone  County,  Mont. 

Have  bei^n  farming  in  Yellowstone  County,  Mont.,  for  29  yeaiB,  and  have  grown 
sugar  beets  9  years,  on  since  factory  started  at  Billings.  Grew  120  acres  fint  year  and 
incTCBsed  emdi  year  up  to  230  acres  in  1911.  Sugar  beets  in  this  district  are  all  grown 
under  iirieitiQn.  The  distriet  &mmm  (v^mctn^y  miMppei  toliie  Rowing  of  sugar 
beets.  There  was  grown  in  1906  about  4,000  acres  and  gradually  increasedto  ]£,OiDO, 
acres  in  1911,  and  now  expect  to  contract  for  20,00Q  acres  for  1912. 

In  1911  the  sugar  company  paid  the  fturmeis  11,200,000  for  sugar  beets,  or  an  average 
price  of  $6  per  ton. 

This  irrigation  district  c  ould  suDport  at  least  six  faotgiipg.  '^^y  employed  some 
over  2,000  handworkerB  in  the  fields  and  about  that  many  more  to  do  the  other  labor. 
The  total  coevt  of  the  fEM^tory  represents  $1,600,000,  and  tfaev  employ  3S0  men  during 
the  beet  campaign  and  125  men  the  year  round.  Then  Md  nien  work  continuously 
with  the  tomeiB,  teadiing  them  good  farming,  e^>ecialiy  in  rotation  with  growing  of 
susar  beets. 

In  connection  with  the  factorv  there  are  being  fed  8,000  cattle  and  20,000  sheep, 
which  are  being  fed  the  beet  pulp  and  simp  in  connection  with  atfaUla.  It  makes  a 
market  for  a  class  of  stock  that  can  hardly  be  fed  or  fa^n^  whh  other  feeds,  such  as 
aged  cows  and  sheep. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  makes  a  market  for  other  farm  products,  as  for  every  acre 
of  sugar  beets  it  takes  fully  an  acre  of  other  crops  to  feed  the  stock  and  laborers. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets,  owing  to  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  leavea  the 
ground  in  such  shape  that  the  following  crops  do  fully  50  per  cent  betier,  and  as  a  rota- 
tion crop  there  is  none  better. 

It  builds  up  all  kinds  of  bueoAess,  encourages  good  ro%ds.  good  hoiB€»^n^  the  best 
kind  of  farmmg  and  stock  feeding,  ^  the  tojps  «x,e  a  splenqm  foisge.  Thj^o  is  more 
profit  in  growing  sugar  beeta  than  any  crop  one  can  raise.  But  the  farofier  is  entitled 
to  more,  as  there  is  much  greater  cost.  It  costs  fully  four  times  as  much  to  grow  beets 
as  hay  or  grain.  And  it  is  the  only  crop  in  which  we  have  an  assured  market.  By 
having  a  contract  and  stipulated  price,  the  farmer  knows  ju|t  what  he  is  doing.  In 
other  crops  he  does  not  know  until  he  goes  to  market  if  he  is  to  receive  a  living  price 
or  not. 

In  the  Billings  district  it  has  solved  the  labor  problem. 

The  German-Russian  who  do  the  hand  labor,  do  the  othor  extra  labor  on  the  farm, 
such  as  baying,  harvestiiu;,  and  thrashing,  which  work  comes  just  at  a  time  when  they 
are  nnot  employed  in  the  beet  fields.  These  Kus8ia^s  are  splendid  workers,  are  sober, 
industrious,  and  thrifty.  A  great  many  of  them  arc  now  citizens  and  the  rest  are  be- 
coming such  as  fast  as  the  law  allows,  or  they  are  in  the  State  five  years.  These  people 
send  meir  chldren  to  the  public  schools,  have  tiieir  churches,  keep  the  Sa£bath, 
and  in  every  way  we  consider  them  a  desirable  addition  to  our  communi^. 

They  soon  accumulate  funds  and  buy  their  own  putfits,  then  rent  land  ana  then  pur- 
chase.   A  great  many  who  came  the  first  year,  1906,  now  own  their  own  farms. 

The  farmer  has  the  best  of  it,  as  the  factory  can  not  run  without  beet*«,  while  the 
farmer  could  live  without  the  factory.  lii  fact,  tne  factory  must  see  the  beet  grower 
do  well,  or  they  will  stop  growing  beets. 

We  have  a  well  organized  Beet  Growers'  Association,  but  have  never  been  called  on 
to  take  action,  as  the  prices  and  terms  have  always  been  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  en- 
tire management  of  the  sugar  company  seems  to  have  been  and  is  to  be  fair  with  the 
grower. 

The  KuiEutley  irrigation  project  built  by  the  Government  and  opened  to  settlement  in 
40-acre  umts  in  1911,  had  water  on  12,000  acres,  of  which  3,600  acres  was  in  sugar  beets, 
and  thev  were  the  most  successful  crop  they  raised.  In  fact  the  Huntley  project  is 
reported  to  be  the  most  successful  project  in  the  West,  due  to  being  in  a  sugar-factory 
district. 

Nearly  every  irrigated  valley  in  Montana  is  striving  for  a  factory,  nince  seeing  the 
splendid  results  of  the  Billings  district. 

The  Billings  district  has  shown  by  far  the  greatest ^ain  in  population,  assessed  valua- 
tions, and  viSue  of  crops  raised  than  any  other  section  in  Montana,  mostly  due  to  the 
glowing  of  sugar  beets. 

After  thorough^  looking  over  the  field  from  the  farmers'  standpoint  as  a  practical 
farmer  and  studying  the  market  situation  in  its  various  phases,  I  know  of  no  single 
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industry  that  so  appeals  to  the  fanner,  that  so  blends  itself  with  diversified  f  arming,  and 
that  adds  wealth  to  the  community,  as  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  I  hope  your 
honorable  committee  will  see  fit  to  encourage  it. 

Yours,  truly,  I.  D.  O'Domnxll. 

District  of  Columbia,  bs: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[SBAL.]  J.  M.  McKee, 

Notary  Public, 

SUPPLEMEHTAI  TESTIMOITT  OF  W.  P.  WILLET. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  WiUet,  assuming  that  this  paragraph  ia  the 
TarifT  Board's  report,  found  on  page  5  of  the  first  volume  of  that 
board's  report,  is  correct,  which  is  as  follows: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  show  that  the  duties  which  run  to  such  high  ad 
valorem  equivalents  are  prohibitory,  since  the  goods  are  not  imported,  but  that  the 
prices  of  domestic  ^brics  are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of^duty.  On  a  set  of 
1-yard  samples  of  16  English  fabrics,  which  are  completely  excluded  by  the  present 
tariff  rates,  it  was  founa  that  the  total  foreign  value  was  141.84;  the  duties  which 
would  have  been  assessed  had  these  fiibrics  been  imported,  $76.90;  the  foreign  value 

glus  the  amount  of  the  dutjr,  $118.74;  or  a  nominal  duty  of  183  per  cent.    In  fact, 
owever,  practically,  identical  fabrics  of  domestic  make  sold  at  the  same  time  at 
$69.75,  showing  an  enhanced  price  over  the  foreign  market  value  of  but  67  per  cent. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  how  do  you  reconcile  this 
statement  with  your  statement  that  the  tariff  is  always  added  to 
the  price  in  the  case  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Upon  inouiiy  of  woolen  goods  manufactures  I  find 
that  the  particular  class  of  bnglish  fabrics  referred  to  are  not  imported. 
These  goods  are  said  to  be  made  probably  out  of  a  special  wool 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

Similar  woolens,  in  outward  appearance,  are  manufactured  out  of 
domestic  wool  to  a  very  large  extent  and  sold  here  at  very  competi- 
tive prices.  Consumers  are  satisfied  to  accept  these  American  wool- 
ens at  the  prices  sold  at  rather  than  pay  the  excessive  duty  on  the 
British  fabric.  But  if  a  customer  insisted  upon  having  the  British 
fabric  he  would  have  to  pay  the  full  duty  upon  it.  If  a  person  goes 
to  a  tailor  and  orders  a  suit  of  clothes  from  English  fabrics  the  full 
duty  is  mcluded  in  the  cost,  and  this  is  constantly  done  in  New  York, 
where  buyers  insist  upon  having  the  foreign  goods. 

The  only  exception  to  this  stetement  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
full  duty  on  a  suit  of  clothes  might  be  that  the  importers  of  the 
British  fabric  overestimated  the  demand  for  such  goods  and  over- 
imported  them,  in  which  case,  in  order  to  fijid  a  market  for  their  sur- 
plus imports,  they  might  sell  at  less  than  cost  price  plus  duty,  to 
compete  with  some  similar  but  not  the  same  goods  made  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  told  that  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  has  35 
woolen  mills  and  controls  60  per  cent  of  the  manufacture,  but  that 
no  one  suggests  that  they  are  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade, 
because  of  the  active  competition  of  the  other  40  per  cent  manufac- 
turers, including  their  largest  competitor,  the  Cleveland  Worsted  Co., 
of  Ohio.  I  am  told  that  competition  is  carried  to  such  extremes  that 
when  the  i\jnerican  Co.  sends  its  agents  to  the  trade  and  books  orders 
largely  at  92  J  cents  per  yard,  the  Cleveland  Co.  follows  with  offers  to 
supply  the  goods  at  90*  cents  per  yard,  forcing  the  American  Co.  to 
reduce  its  contracts  to  90  cents  or  lose  its  customers. 
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At  present  these  concerns  are  selling  at,  say,  92^  cents  per  yard  for 
staple  goods,  deliyering  immediately  to  the  clothing  manufacturers, 
but  bill  to  date  from  June  10, 1912,  with  10  per  cent  discount  30  days. 
The  mills  have  a  surplus  stock,  and  the  competition  to  sell  is  extremely 
fierce,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  their  goods  to  near  the  selling 
prices  would  not  influence  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
manufacturers  combined  they  could  force  prices  up  to  near  the 
present  duty  without  allowing  the  foreign  fabrics  to  come  in. 

The  statement  in  the  Question  that  the  ''prices  of  domestic  fabrics 
are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  duty  is  correct  as  to  similar 
manufacturers  in  this  special  instance,  but,  in  the  instance  cited  of  a 
veiy  considerable  demand  by  well-to-do  customers  for  suits  of  clothes 
from  foreign  fabrics  the  full  duty  on  such  fabrics  is  fully  paid  by  the 
customer,  except  as  influenced  by  an  oversupply  or  deficient  demand. 

Now,  as  to  sugar:  I  have  here  2-pound  boxes  of  Lebaudy  Bros.  & 
Co.  refined  sugars,  packed  in  France  and  imported  here,  paying  the 
full  duty  of  $1.90  per  100  pounds.  Ipaid  24  cents  for  the  2  pounds, 
which  price  includes  the  full  duty.  Tnere  is  a  certain  select  trade  for 
these  sugars  in  this  country,  and  the  consumer  insists  on  having  them 
and  pays  the  full  duty,  although  he  can  buy  just  as  good  sugar  made 
here  at  10  cents  per  pound  or  less.  If  there  were  an  oversupply  of 
these  sugars  which  the  importers  desired  to  sell  thej  might  accept 
prices  in  competition  with  tne  American  prices,  in  which  special  cases 
the  consumer  would  not  pay  the  duty. 

Thus  the  answer  to  Mr.  Pordney's  question  is  that  the  consumer 
pays  the  exact  duty  on  all  importations  of  sugar  paying  a  duty,  unless 

E rices  are  influenced  up  or  down  from  the  amount  of  duty  paia  parity 
y  the  market  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  case  of  raw  sugars  from  Cuba  the  tables  submitted  show  that 
quite  frequently  supply  and  demand  afi'ect  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  consumer. 

Take  the  Table  No.  8,  fjage  3554,  for  instance,  which  divides  a 
period  of  nearly  20  years;  it  would  seem  that  during  the  period  of 
time  the  consumer  had  gone  from  paying  the  full  duty  at  the  outset 
to  paying  in  1910  only  $0,845  of  the  duty  of  $1,432  on  107  pounds 
raws  (100  pounds  granulated)  and  that  the  Cuban  product  paid  or 
remitted  $0,587  of  the  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cuban  planter  did  sell  his  crop  in  1910  at 
$0,534  below  what  he  could  have  secured  had  he  held  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost  of  importing  under  the  former  tariff. 

He  sold  his  crop  in  1910  at  $0,197  less  than  the  duty  assessed  by 
the  United  States  against  his  sugar. 

The  consumer  in  1910  paid  $1,151  per  100  pounds  of  the  $1,348 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar.  By  Table  No.  6B,  page  3551,  similar  compari- 
sons can  be  made  for  each  year,  showing  that  the  consumer  has  not 
paid  full  duty  in  any  year  of  reciprocity  while  in  the  years  preceding 
reciprocity  tne  consumer  naturally  paid  the  full  duty. 

Tne  effect  of  giving  reciprocity  to  Cuba  appears  to  have  been  to 
change  the  old  statement  that  ''the  consumer  pays  the  full  duty''  on 
sugar  except  in  such  cases  as  the  consumer  insists  upon  a  certain 
specified  sugar  that  he  can  not  get  without  paying  the  full  duty 
assessed  upon  it  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  imported  to  a  very 
small  extent. 
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As  exists  in  the  woolen  fabric  trade  may  not,  at  the  time  wlien 
the  production  of  domestic  and  insular  and  Cuban  sugars  exceed 
the  requirements  for  consumption,  a  fierce  competition  between 
these  interests  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  far  brfow 
the  full  tariff  protectioa  if  it  remains  unchanged  ? 

In  all  these  analyses  I  reach  the  same  concmsion — that  to  decrease 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  increase  the  doniestic  production 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

RBSOLUTIONB  OF  FARMSRd'    UNION  OF  LARDfER  COUNTY,  COLO. 

Lov ELAND,  ColO.,  January  11  ^  191ii. 

Thomas  \V.  Hardwick, 

Chainnan  Congressional  CommUUe,  Wdahingtonf  D.  C. 

Whereaa  many  garbled  reports  of  the  teetimony  of  Jamee  Bodkin  before  the  congres- 
fdonal  committee  at  Washington  have  been  printed  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
State,  and  a  number  chambers  of  commerce  have  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
that  testimokiy,  and  declaring  that  it  misfepreeentB  the  beet  industry  of  Cdomdo: 
Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  County  Farmers^  Union  of  Larimer  County,  Th&i  tlie  attention  of 
such  newspapers  £tnd  chambers  of  commerce  be  respectfully  called  to  the  coilisree- 
sional  records  of  his  testimony  and  challenge  them  to  prove  by  psanphleta  3&-39-40 
the  false  and  garbled  statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Bcaldn.  Many  lalse  sMeneiitB 
have  been  circulated  with  the  evident  intention  of  miarepresentinff  the  pospition  of  the 
formers'  union  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  testimonv  give.n  oefore  the  congres- 
sional committee,  and  which  can  only  reflect  upon  the  auubt^  of  such  fklse  statements 
and  those  who  willfully  circulate  them. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  tonmtd^d  to  the  ce^ferea- 
sional  committee,  to  the  several  cnambers  of  commerce  in  Larimer,  l^oulder,  and  Weld 
Counties,  and  to  the  several  newspapers  of  Larimer  County,  with  the  request  to  Jjub- 
lish  them. 

J.  T.  MtrSBtfR, 

P.  H.  BodTHaoTD,  Jr., 

Cbas.  Wetzlbb, 

Committee. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Larimer  County  Union  of  the  F.  E.  &  C.  U.  of  A.  in 
convention  at  Love^d,  Colo.,  January  8,  1912. 
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Special  Committbe  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Suoar  Refining  Co.  and  others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday,  January  16, 1912, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  the  chair 
desires  to  make  an  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  witnesses  and 
parties  in  attendance  on  the  hearings.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  close  this  hearing  without  much  delay.  The  committee 
has  determined  we  will  not  hear  any  further  evidence  on  the  tariff 
question,  except  a  short  explanation  of  the  Dutch  standard  by  the 
witness  we  now  have  on  the  stand,  and  his  testimony  will  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  its  application  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to  state  publicly  we  do  this 
because  under  the  resolution  creating  this  committee  the  committee 
has  determined  that  while  it  is  true  in  that  resolution  it  has  no 
authority  to  report  recommendations  about  the  tariff,  and  while 
incidentally,  connected  with  other  questions,  we  have  heard  con- 
siderable evidence  that  bears  more  or  less  directly  on  that  subject, 
yet  the  direct  investigation  of  that  matter  belongs  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  WILUAH  L.  BASS— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  we  want  you  to  explain  to  us  as  briefly 
as  you  can,  because  the  committee  is  trying  to  close  this  matter,  what 
the  Dutch  standard  is,  how  it  operates  against  the  producers  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  whether  it  operates  against  the  consumer  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  one  expression  you  used  here  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thouglit  ougnt  to  be  explained.  You  said  you 
had  been  kept  from  selling  your  product  in  this  country  by  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Did  you  not  make  some  statement  to  that 
effect  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  mean  you  had  been  kept  from  selling  your 
product  in  this  countrj^  by  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff  laws  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  sole  tiling,  independent  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  said  afterwards  that  as  a  producer  I  do  not  care  what 
the  dutv  is,  and  given  an  opportunity  I  can  make  it  all  clear  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  too  much  into  details,  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  come  right  down  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  want  to  take  an  exception  to  what  you  have  just  said. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  exceptions  taken,  Mr.  Bass. 
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Mr.  Bass.  This  is  about  what  the  Sugar  Trust  has  just  been  doiii»f 
lately.  They  have  just  acquired  a  law  in  their  favor  from  the  Domini- 
can Kepublic  that  I  wish  to  submit  to  you.  [Handing  paper  to  tlie 
chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  a  concession  from  the  Dominican  Government 
guaranteeing  all  sorts  of  favors  and  privileges  necessary  to  export 
cane  from  Santo  Domingo  over  to  Porto  Rico. 

[Offlolftl  Gagette,  Santo  Domingo,  July  8»  1911.) 

The  National  (^oncTess,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  having  declared  its  urgency,  havs 
voted  the  following  law: 

Article  1.  Agricultural  enterprises  are: 

All  establishments  which  are  or  contemplate  being  destined  to  the  cultivation  of 
lands. 

Art.  2.  Any  natural  or  judicial  individuals  who  are  proprietors  of  an  enterprifw  of 
this  nature,  will  enjoy  the  following  exonerations: 

(o)  The  rieht  to  plant,  cultivate,  prepare,  manufacture^  refine,  distill,  store,  utilise, 
purchase,  sell,  transport,  and  export  all  products  in  their  natural  state,  such  as  wcxxi, 
timber  for  construction  and  furniture,  railroad  sleepers,  sugar  cane,  nuts,  fibers,  coffeo, 
cotton,  chocolate  bean,  tobacco,  resins,  and  whatever  else  can  be  obtained  from  them 
through  the  medium  of  manufacture,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  turpentine,  and  similar 
products. 

(b)  The  right  to  construct,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  any  kind  of  factory,  establish- 
ments, or  installations  to  work  up,  preserve,  dry,  manufacture,  refine,  distill,  or  prepare 
for  private  use,  or  for  the  market,  any  articles  from  the  soil  produced  in  the  Republic, 
as  well  as  to  construct  works,  edifices,  machinery,  and  tools  necessary  for  the  operatini^ 
of  the  aforesaid  establishments  or  plants  and  for  depositing  and  handling  its  products, 
including  pipe  lines,  conveyors,  syphons,  tanks,  and  other  apparatus  to  handle,  store, 
nhip,  and  convey  water  or  other  products  of  said  enterprises. 

(c)  The  right  to  construct  ways  and  to  construct  and  extend,  and  maintain,  use,  and 
operate  with  any  kind  of  motive  power,  private  railroads  of  any  nature  and  diinensionH 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  transporting  the  products  of  or  other  properties  annexed 
to  the  enterprises,  and  to  construct  bridges,  switches,  and  necessary  stations  as  well  as 
all  other  works  appropriate  and  convenient  to  connect  with  all  other  railroads. 

(d)  The  right  to  construct,  mailntain,  use,  and  operate  bridges  and  wharfe,  providing 
these  do  not  impede  or  hinder  the  free  navigation  where  so  established,  in  navigable 
or  unnavigable  rivers  for  the  private  use  of  such  enterprises,  of  any  nature  or  size,  with 
corresponding  bridges  and  approaches,  fills,  edifices,  deposits,  store  houses,  tanks, 
machinery,  and  convenient  works. 

(e)  The  right  to  dredge,  deepen,  broaden,  and  to  better  by  any  means  whatever  the 
ports  or  rivers  where  the  wharfs  are  constructed  that  belong  to  the  enterprises,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law. 

(/)  The  right  to  construct  ships,  tugboats,  and  lighters  of  foreign  nationality  for  the  ex- 
portation of  the^  products  of  these  enterprises  and  the  importation  of  such  effects  as  are 
necessary'  from  abroad,  considering  jointly  each  tugboat  with  its  string  of  lighters  in 
tow,  on  each  voyage  as  one  single  outfit. 

(g)  The  right  to  take  and  distribute  by  pumps,  gravity,  or  other  means,  the  water  of 
the  sea  or  any  port  or  river  or  public  water  whatever,  the  quantity  which  is  necessary 
and  convenient  to  irrigate  the  lands  po8*»es8ed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enter- 
prises, and  utilize  it  for  any  railroad,  factory,  or  other  works  connected  with  the  same 
and  for  any  agricultural  or  industrial  purpose  whatever,  and  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  use  in  the  localities  judged  most  convenient,  wells,  dams,  deposits,  c&nals,  ditches, 
pipes,  aqueducts,  pumps,  and  all  other  class  of  irrigation  and  distribution  equipment, 
deemed  necessary  to  collect,  niij«e,  carry,  distribute,  and  use  said  waters. 

(h)  The  rijjht  to  construct,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these 
(»nterprise8,  radio-telegraphy  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  radio-telegrams 
from  and  to  any  point  or  distance,  as  well  as  private  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
within  the  lands  pos8e.«^ed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enterprises.  • 

(i)  The  right  to  establish,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  stations  and  machinery  for 
the  production  of  the  electricity,  lines  with  posts  for  its  transmission  to  any  spot  or  to 
wharfs  or  lands  poj^sessed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enterprises,  or  any  of  the  rail- 
road lines  used  by  the  enterprise,  and  to  use  and  to  dispose  of  the  electric  force  for  any 
ends  of  the  referred  to  enterprise. 

Art.  3.  The  exonerations  accorded  in  article  2  are  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions: 
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(1)  In  what  relates  to  the  exportation  by  theee  enterprises  of  cotton,  fiber,  t.obacco, 
resins,  sugar  canes,  fuel,  and  railroad  sleepers  referred  to  in  parajpraph  (a),  theee  are 
1^  be  free  of  taxes  for  a  period  of  no  lees  than  8  years,  beginning  mm  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  law  and  after  this  period  they  may  be  prohibited  or  taxed  by  Con- 
gress; and  what  refers  to  the  rest  of  tne  products  mentioned  in  this  referred-to  para- 
graph (a),  these  are  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  which  at  present  are  in  force,  ana  not 
subject  to  any  increase  for  a  term  of  no  less  than  25  years  from  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  law  the  taxes  which  are  now  imposed  upon  them. 

Note. — In  case  that  during  the  period  accoraed  in  this  article  local  interests  should 
require  burdening  in  some  Form  the  articles  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2 
any  tax  which  is  imposed,  be  it  municipal  or  national  or  municipal  and  national,  is 
not  to  exceed  either  singly  or  jointly  the  2  per  cent  of  the  ad  valorem  viilues  of  prod- 
ucts exported,  as  quoted  m  the  domestic  market  of  the  country. 

2a.  Those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (b)  will  not  have  any  more  limitations  than  are 
warranted  bv  the  law  which  guarantees  the  rights  of  third  parties;  and  regarding  what 
relates  to  the  products  whose  exportation,  depositing,  or  handling  are  subject  at 
present  to  special  laws  these  will  continue  subject  to  such  special  laws. 

3a.  Those  referred  to  under  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  are  to  remain  subordinate  to  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  executive  power,  and  all  plans  of  such  work  will  require  the 
executive  power's  approval. 

4a.  That  which  refers  to  paragraph  (e)  may  not  be  utilized  without  prior  authori- 
zation in  each  instance  from  the  executive  power. 

5a.  That  which  refers  to  paragraph  (/)  referring  to  shipments  such  enterprises  will 
be  suDJect  to  the  payment  of  port  chaiges  when  they  bring  directly  frei^^t  for  the 
establishing  of  same  m  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent  of  the  established  rates  or  which 
may  be  established  for  other  vessels  in  genenJ,  and  in  that  which  relates  to  the  exiK)r- 
tation  when  it  deals  with  an  article  exported  by  these  enterprises,  the  value  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $5  a  ton,  there  is  to  be  paid  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  export  tax  of  the  established  rate,  or  whicn  may  be  established  when  it  exceeds 
such  $5  per  ton  valuation. 

6a.  Those  pertaining  to  paragraph  (g)  which  refers  to  the  utilization  of  water  the 
enterprises  should  present  to  the  executive  power  when  the  matter  deals  with  sea 
water  a  statement  of  the  volume  of  water  required  with  indications  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  from  which  such  water  is  to  be  drawn  in  order  that,  if  the  executive  power 
determines  that  it  will  not  injure  the  neighboring  properties  or  neighbors  it  will 
authorize  same,  limiting  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  enterprise  may  dispose  of 
for  such  ends,  which  it  may  continue  to  use,  while  there  continues  the  necessity  which 
originally  prompted  the  request  and  the  corresponding  authorization. 

No  dam  may  oe  constructed  in  public  waters  and  no  hydraulic  works  may  be  under 
taken  on  territory  of  the  public  domain*  without  the  authorization  of  the  executive 
power  and  without  his  approval  of  the  plans  and  estimates  which  must  be  submitted 
of  the  work  contemplated. 

7a.  The  exonerations  accorded  in  paragraph  {h)  are  subject  to  such  restraints  as 
not  to  be  used  for  public  service  the  radio-telegraph  stations  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines  which  may  be  constructed  and  to  the  obligation  to  place  these  at  the 
disipoeal  of  the  Government  when  the  latter  requires  to  use  them  in  some  uigent 
moment. 

Sa.  Those  accorded  in  paragraph  {%)  are  limited  in  that  the  electric  force  produced 
l)y  the  enterprises  is  not  to  be  used  otherwise  than  for  private  ends,  unletw  tne  execu- 
tive power  gives  special  permission  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  same. 

Art.  4.  The  stamped  paper  which  must  be  used  by  the  enterprises  to  satisfy  the 
import  duties  on  machinery,  as  well  as  any  taxes  of  exportation  and  port  charges,  as 
well  as  the  charges  for  clearance  of  vessels  of  same  is  to  be  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
which  the  law  of  stamped  paper  indicates  to  be  used  in  general  in  such  instances. 

Art.  5.  Each  person,  society,  or  corporation,  national  or  foreign,  desiring  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  enterprises  in  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  this  law,  should,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  authorization  to  so  establish,  present  to  the  executive  power: 

(a)  Name,  civil  state,  domicile,  title  of  the  partners,  if  there  are  any.  the  place 
where  it  is  contemplated  to  establish  the  enterj>rise.  class  of  cultivation  to  which 
it  is  to  be  dedicated,  the  amount  of  personal  or  business  capital  and  the  l(x*ality  of 
the  principal  office  of  the  undertaking. 

In  case  it  is  a  corporation  or  society  oiganized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state,  it 
must  indicate  the  locality  which  it  selects  for  its  domicile  in  the  Republic  as  well  as 
ihe  name  and  residence  of  a  person  of  legal  age  duly  authorized  to  represent  it. 

(b)  Authentic  title  which  justifies  the  possession  of  lands  or  the  renting  of  the  same 
or  the  right  to  utilize  it  for  a  term  of  no  less  than  10  years,  and  upon  a  quantity  which 
must  not  be  less  than  50  hectareas  if  it  is  for  the  cultivation  of  nuts,  conee,  chocolate. 
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tobacco,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  100  hectareas  ii  for  cotton,  fibers,  sugar  canes,  ric<», 
and  similar  objects. 

Art.  6.  Once  the  i)ermit  to  which  the  preceding  article  refers  has  been  accorded, 
interested  ones  may  immediately  b^in  work,  a  step  which  gives  them  the  right  to 
begin  to  enjoy  all  the  exemptions  guaranteed  by  this  law  subject  to  the  limitationn 
stated. 

Art.  7.  The  exonerations  recorded  by  this  law  cease: 

1.  If  the  work  has  not  been  started  within  a  year  counting  from  the  date  when  tjie 
executive  power  authorized  it«  undertaking. 

2.  If  there  has  not  been  cultivated  within  the  period  of  2  years,  from  the  date  when 
the  authority  ie  given,  the  minimum  area  of  land  referred  to  a  particular  class  of 
cultivation.    . 

3.  By  the  secession  or  abondonment  of  the  work  during  two  consecutive  years. 
Art.  8.  In  case  these  enterprises  find  it  necessary  to  construct  cart  roads  or  railroad 

lines,  be  it  to  unite  portions  cultivated  which  ore  seoarated  by  the  property  of  some 
third  party,  or  be  it  to  facilitate  a  connection  of  any  of  these  areas  witn  lands  or  water- 
ways  necessary  to  transport  its  products,  the  construction  of  such  lines  as  well  as  wharfs 
and  storehouses  deemed  necessary  for  deposits  are  to  be  considered  of  public  utility, 
and  faculty  is  accorded  to  these  enterprises  to  apply  for  the  legal  expropriation  of  the 
land  necessary  to  carry  out  any  of  the  said  referred-to  works. 

Art.  9.  The  agricultural  enterprises  must  not  bring  in  for  their  installation  immi- 
grants who  are  not  of  the  white  race,  and  all  immigration  which  comes  for  these  enter- 
prises, must  be  subject  to  the  laws  which  exist  at  present  and  any  regulations  ^hich 
may  be  established. 

Except  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  crops  or  harvest  of  any  year  may  suffer 
by  the  lack  of  help,  then  the  executive  power  may  authorize  immigrants  of  any  other 
race  from  the  neignboring  islands  or  locality,  and  solely  for  the  crops  of  that  particular 
year. 

Art.  10.  The  exoneration  which  this  law  accords  does  not  include  that  of  internal 
revenue  or  excise  which  may  be  imposed  in  accordance  to  the  law  upon  establish- 
ments created  by  these  enterprises  in  the  same  form  as  on  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishments.    (This  refers  to  distillation.) 

Art.  11.  The  agricultural  enterprises  which  exist  at  present  in  the  Republic  may 
enjoy  the  exonerations  of  this  law  if  within  the  perioa  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
its  publication  they  place  themselves  within  its  scope,  complying  with  all  its  details 
and  obtaining  from  the  executive  power  the  necessary  authorization  to  enter  in  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  such  exonerations. 

Art.  12.  This  law  annuls  all  prior  legislation  w^hich  may  conflict  with  it. 

Passed  by  the  Dominican  Senate  April  27„1911. 

Passed  by  the  Dominican  House  May  11,  1911. 

Signed  by  President  R.  Caceres  June  26,  1911. 

Published  in  the  Official  (iazette  July  8,  1911. 

Translated  December  9,  1911. — Bass. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  say  is  back  of  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  indirectly  and  the 
Komana  people  directly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  Dutch  standard  control  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  this  gets  around  it.    This  is  cane,  not  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Then  explain  how  this  new  law  operates. 

Mr.  Bass.  In  your  tariff  you  will  find  that  the  import  duty  on  cano 
is  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  into  the  United  States.  Now,  I  am  here  to 
explain  to  you  that  the  value  of  cane  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
varies  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton.  When  I  speak  of  a  ton  I  mean  a  ton 
of  2,000  pounds.  Now,  with  the  cane  at  $1  exported,  certified  to  by 
the  American  consul,  when  the  lighters  leave  tne  country  and  go  to 
Porto  Rico  they  only  have  to  pay  25  cents  import  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Into  where  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Into  Porto  Rico.  The  natural  place  to  take  that  is  from 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  south- 
western end  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  they  have  their  Quanica 
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factory  established.  That  same  cane  ex  railroad  cars  to  my  factory 
where  I  must  make  the  sugar  is  only  worth  from  $1  to  $1.25.  All  my 
business  is  based  on  that  price  for  the  cane. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  that  cane  changed  in  an^  way  from  its  natural 
condition  as  it  comes  from  the  field  before  it  is  exported? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir.  These  people  plan  to  take  that  cane  and 
instead  of  dumping  it  into  the  factory  they  propose  to  dump  it  into 
lighters.  The  law  provides  that  every  tugooat  with  its  string  of 
lighters  will  be  considered  one  embarkation,  to  be  chained  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  charges  chained  to  other  people.  They  are  guaran- 
teed that  for  eight  years  there  will  be  no  increase  in  any  taxes  what- 
ever in  the  country.  They  are  also  guaranteed  that  the  present  or 
future  combined  national  and  municipal  taxes  shall  not  exceed  2 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  exportable  product. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  take  advantage  of  that  law  the  same  as 
any  other  cane  raiser  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  factory  in  Porto  Rico.  I  have  a 
factory  m  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  other  people  in  Santo  Domingo  a  factory  in 
Porto  Rico  f 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  have  the  same  advantage  any  other 
planter  there  has,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bass.  Where  do  you  mean  when  you  say  *' there''  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  just  said  San  Domingo. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  we  are  all  pretty  well  alarmed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  advantage  can  any  other  planter  get  out  of 
that  law  which  you  can  not  get  f 

Mr.  Bass.  My  neighbors  can  not  get  any  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  told  you,  a  ton  of  cane  ready  to  go  to  my 
factory  is  worth  $1.25;  a  ton  ready  to  go  to  the  lighters  for  Porto 
Rico  is  worth  $3.50;  consequently,  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor, 
they  can  pay  $3.50  to  get  a  ton,  while  we  can  only  pay  $1.25.  There 
is  a  natural  shortage  oilabor  in  the  country.  Under  those  conditions, 
there  is  only  one  argument  they  use  in  that  country,  and  that  is  fire. 
I  have  pictured  it  in  my  illustrations.  That  is  my  part  of  the  story  in 
Santo  Domingo.  I  thmk  you  folks  are  interested  m  Porto  Rico,  and 
I  think  this  cane  should  not  go  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  your  description  of  it,  the  effect  of 
that  law  would  be,  or  its  tendency  would  be,  to  transfer  the  industry 
of  grinding  the  cane  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Porto  Rijco  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  «ir. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  producer 
or  the  consumer  in  the  United  States,  any  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Bass.  Because  the  game  is  not  being  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer.  This  cane  first  goes  into  the  Porto  Rico  factory, 
and  the  Porto  Rico  factory  is  so  dominated  by  the  New  York  refiners 
that  their  administration  deems  it  proper  not  to  make  high-^ade 
sugar,  and  all  that  sugar  goes  to  the  refiner  in  New  York,  makmg  a 
source  of  primary  production  which  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
refiners,  with  which  they  can  whip  down  other  American  production. 
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Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Tell  what  relation  the  Dutch  standard  has  to  that 
sort  of  contract  or  arrangement.  It  was  agreed  here  your  testimony 
should  be  confined  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  our  tariff  laws  affect  raw  su^ar  manufactured  in 
any  of  our  insular  possessions  from  cane  which  comes  from  any 
foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  a  funny  question.  It  did  not  come  right.  I  did 
not  get  that  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  a  very  plain  question. 

The  stenographer  read  the  pending  Question. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  tarin  on  that  sugar  coming  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States.  There  is  only  the  import  duty  to 
be  paid  on  the  cane  introduced  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  to  say;  Porto  Rico  is  privileged  to  import  any 
quantity  of  cane  it  pleases  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  paying  20  per  cent  duty  on  the  cane,  and  that 
20  per  cent — — 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  And  then  sending  the  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States  free  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  any  other  kind  of  sugar.  Now  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  between  Cuba  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  or  the  same 
can  be  done  across  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Your  Cuban  cane 
can  come  into  our  market  by  paying  that  same  rate  of  duty  and  be 
manufactured  in  tliis  country.  / 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  but  tnere  has  never  been  an  opportunity  so 
convenient  as  the  one  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.  * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  the  cane  will  not  deteriorate  to  any  extent 
whatever. 

Mr.  Malby.  Could  thev  import  it  under  like  r^ulations  into  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  They  could;  yes,  sir.  It  could  go  from  Cuba  to  Florida, 
the  same  as  from  San  Domingo  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  Ciiba  to  Now  Orleans  ?  * 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  a  little  too  far. 

The  Chairman.  But  water  hauls  are  pretty  cheaj). 

Mr.  Bass.  Then  it  begins  to  deteriorate.  'There  is  a  deterioratiDn 
of  the  cane  which  makes  it  not  feasible. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  too  long  for  the  cane  to  be  transported  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  that  cane  worth  $3  in  Porto  Rico  and  only 
worth  $1.25  in  Sail  Domingo?  • 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  one  matter,  and  then  I  will  answer  that  question. 
I  have  just  received  word  from  San  Domingo  that  those  people  had 
bought 

\ir.  Fordney.  Who  are  ''those  people''? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  people  who  are  interested  in  getting  this  particular 
law  passed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  a  farm  called  the  Romana  Central  Sugar  (/O. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Of  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  Bass.  Of  New  York  City.  These  people  went  over  the  ground 
very  throroughly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  they  did  not  hke  the 
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local  atmosphere  of  the  counti^;  so  ihey  sent  some  prominent  lawyers 
down  there,  and  after  a  while  they  nnally  got  the  Government  to 
enaot  this  law. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  this  the  law  now  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  it  came  out  on  the  8th  of  July.  I  have  just 
learned,  the  letter  reaching  my  hands  to-day,  that  they  have  bought 
175  times  200  acres.  I  have  to  use  that  expression  because  this 
letter  is  in  Spanish. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  They  have  bought  that  much  land  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo ? 
.  Nb*.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  This  New  York  firm  which  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  Dominican  Republic  adopt  or  enact  such  a  law  has  now 
purchased  175  times  200  acres  of  land  there  ? 

Mr.  Bass,  ifes,  sir.  You  will  see  that  this  law  accords  to  them 
the  privilege  of  reaching  any  port  on  the  coast  through  private  land 
for  private  ends,  as  if  it  were  lor  public  transportation.  That  is  the 
vicious  part  of  this  law,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  What  has 
the  Dutch  standard  to  do  with  this  contract  or  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  not  answered  that  because  another  member  of  the 
conmiittee  had  asked  me  another  question. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  asked  you  that  question  some  time  ago,  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  please  answer  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  yesterday  that  my  sugar  was 
sold  on  the  basis  of  96  per  cent  puritv.  That  is  an  arbitrary  standard 
adopted  by  the  refiners.  I  also  made  it  clear  that  on  anytning  under 
that  the  refiners  penalized  me  more  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment exempts  the  duty  on  it.  I  also  made  it  clear  that  the  refiners 
offer  very  little  for  the  excess  purity  in  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  over 
and  above  what  the  American  Government  charges.  Now,  my  fac- 
tory makes  from  800  to  900  bags  of  sugar  in  24  hours,  each  bag  weigh- 
ing 320  pounds.  If  by  the  least  bit  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  my 
operatives  the  polarization  or  the  purity  of  my  sugar  will  drop  from 
96  to  94,  there  is  a  difference  of  2°.  That  2°  exempts  me  from  7  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  import  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Seven  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $1.40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  the  United  States  Government  exempts  me 
from  7  cents  import  duty.  The  refiners,  however,  have  penalized 
me  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  bag. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Why  do  they  penahze  you  that  20  cents  ( 

Mr.  Bass.  Arbitrarily. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
20  cents,  so  then  leave  that  out. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  tlie  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
then  leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  want  to  confine  your  testimony  to  tiie  Dutch 
standard  and  that  is  whv  I  wanted  to  stop  vou  right  there. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  penalized,  then,  sixty-odd  cents  on  800  bags,  or 
something  over  $500  a  day. 
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• 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  per  pound? 

Mr.  Bass.  One  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  eachMegree. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  you  think  the  brm^ing  of  cane  from  Santo 
Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  is  not  to  evade  the  tariff  of  1.685,  but  to 
evade  this  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  you  have  just  mentianed  i 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tnink  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  aU  the  Dutch  standard  has  to  do  with'  it, 
this  one  tenth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  No^  sir.  If  you  will  let  me  continue  my  Dutchnstandard 
explanation  I  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  want  to  understand  you  as  you  go  along. 
I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Bass.  In  my  manufacturing  of  sugar,  when  the  su^ar  goes 
down  a  little  bit  from  this  96*^  standard,  if  the  sugar  is  purged — what 
we  term  hot — or  the  molasses  is  separated  from  the  crystals  imme- 
diately, the  first  thing  you  know  I  am  making  97°  or  98°  sugar,  axid 
they  are  a  Uttle  too  Ught;  say  it  is  a  97°  sugar;  and  the  molasses 
runs  off  too  soon  and  the  color  is  too  Ught.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
has  taken  place,  because  it  goes  into  the  bags  hurriedly;  it  is  shipped 
on  vessels  and  reaches  New  York.  When  it  strikes  tne  customhouse 
they  say,  ^^Hold  on;  that  is  Ughter  than  the  16  Dutch  standard; 
that  pays  specifically  1.90."  There  is  no  question  about  looking  as 
to  the  purity.    It  does  not  get  as  far  as  examining  the  purity. 

The  Chairman.  The  color  determines  it  in  advance  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  pays  $1.90.  Now,  the  purity  of  that 
sugar  may  be  only  97,  as  has  been  the  case.  The  increased  duty  then 
wmeh  I  have  to  pay  should  be  3^  cents  more  than  for  the  96  standard. 
The  refiners  have  offered  me  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  more,  which  is 
6}  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  but  the  American  Government  has 
chafed  me  at  once  trie  difference  between  $1.71  and  SI. 90,  arbi- 

trari^r. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  The  refiners  only  give  me  3^  cents  for  the 
extra  degree. 

The  Chairman.  They  give  you  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Bass.  And  the  .i\jnerican  Government  has  charged  me  19 
cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  ascertain  your  loss  in  that  case,  the  3^  should 
be  deducted  from  the  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  in  that  case  it  is  22^  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  deduct  the  difference  between  what  the 
sugar  companies  give  you  and  what  you  pay  the  Government  ?  You 
add  it;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bass.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  I  want  you  to  imderstand 
this. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  trying  to  understand  you.  You  say  you  pay 
19  cents  more? 

Mr.  Bass.  You  will  best  understand  it  if  you  will  let  me  explain  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  You  have  said  now  that  the 
difference  in  the  duty  is  19  cents. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  difference  between  the  import  duty  on  96**  sugar  and 
$1.90  would  be  21  cents,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  96®  sugar  now. 
I  am  telling  you  that  my  people  on  the  plantation  have  made  97° 
sugar. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  should  pay  $1.71  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  say  that  they  charge  you  $1.90  on  that 
sugar,  and  the  difference  between  $1.90  and  $1.71  is  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  the  Government  charges  me  $1.90  instead  of  $1.71, 
and  the  refiners,  to  compensate  for  that,  have  given  me  3^  cents  more 
money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  should  be  deducted  from 
the  19  centS;  should  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  I  lose  net  on  the  transaction  the  difference 
between  19  cents  and  3)  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  consumer  get  any  benefit  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  refiner  get  any  benefit  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason:  I  will  ask  you  to  multiply  that 
16  cents  per  100  pounds  by  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  bags,  320 
pounds,  and  it  is  nearly  50  cents.  I  am  makmg  800  bags  a  day, 
which  means  $400  which  I  am  penalized,  and  the  way  I  get  that  news 
is  bv  a  cablegram. 

Mi.  Fordney.  I  can  get  that  clear  if  you  will  tell  me  how  much 
that  amounts  to  per  net  ton.     It  is  just  20  times  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $3.20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  got  word  by  cable,  ''Look  out  for  color.''  That  is  all 
I  receive.  Then  I  immediately  go  back  to  the  factorv,  and  then  I 
have  got  to  delay  the  purging;  that  is,  after  the  crystals  of  sugar  are 
made,  they  must  be  cooled  off,  and  then  the  paint  adheres  a  httle 
more  to  the  crystals,  so  when  we  separate  it  in  the  wringers  the  color 
remains,  and  we  are  not  penalized. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  explained  the  difference  in  the  color. 
That  $3.20  per  ton  is  your  loss  is  it,  on  account  of  the  16  Dutch 
standard  law? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  what  is  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  the  beginning  of  my  troubles  in  hard  times. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  the  law  different  in  hard  times  and  good  times  % 

Mr.  Bass.  Yea.  air:  diiTerent  in  its  application  and  its  reaching, 
very  di.Terent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  you  define  as  ''hard  times?'' 

Mr.  Bass.  Ijow  prices  all  over  the  world.  When  sugar  gets  to  $3.25, 
as  it  was  in  1902,  and  you  deduct  $2,  you  will  find  we  full-duty  paid 
sugar  importers  were  making  su^ar  abroad  for  $1.25  a  hundred. 
Place  me  in  a  condition  where  I  only  get  $1.25  for  my  sugar,  the  man 
whom  I  obliged  to  have  sell  it  for  me  will  penalize  me  if  I  try  to  go 
around  and  avoid  him,  to  start  in  with,  15 J  cents  more;  I  also  have 
the  cost  of  extra  packages  to  try  to  reach  a  local  market;  I  also  have 
to  use  a  little  more  sugar,  because  there  is  a  loss  in  the  manufacture, 
when  I  try  to  make  higher  grade  sugars,  and  those  three  things 
together  so  circumstance  me  in  hard  times  and  so  keep  me  down  and 
depress  the  tropical  sugar  production  in  which  I  at  least  have  been 
interested — ana  it  applies  also  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  not  so 
much  to-day<  because  they  do  not  feel  it  now — that  when  big  prices 
come  along,  I  am  not  circumstanced  so  as  to  turn  around  and  make 
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higher  grade  sugai*s  jiud  meet  the  American  market  and  sell  in  eompo- 
tition  with  the  refinera. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  have  shown 
that  your  loss  was  $3.25,  which  is  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Bass.  Tliree  dollars  is  nothing  when  the  price  of  sugar  is 
hi^h;  but  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  low  it  is  a  great  deal. 

ifr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law  is  the  same  no  matter  what  the  price  of 
sugar  is;  that  is  a  matter  between  the  man  you  sell  to  and  yourselves. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  what  he  means  is  this,  whether  times  are  goo<l 
or  bad  his  fixed  charges  of  all  kinds  are  substantially  the  same,  an<l 
when  times  are  poor  and  prices  are  low  his  returns  are  not  so  large. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  can  stand  a  loss  in  sood  times  much  better  than 
he  can  in  hard  times,  and  that  is  natural  with  any  man  in  any  busi> 
ness,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  the  application  of  the  Dutch 
standard  to  this  law  you  have  spoken  of  by  which  somebody  brings 
sugar  cane  from  Santo  Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  and  there  manii- 
ufactures  it  and  brings  the  sugar  here. 

Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  did  not  present  that  law  with  a  view  to 
mixing  it  up  witli  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  it.  We  have  agreed 
here  that  nothing  but  the  Dutch  standard  shall  be  testified  to  by  you, 
and  I  want  to  eliminate  everything  else.  You  have  said  that  this  law- 
has  been  brought  about  to  get  around  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bass.  No;  I  did  not  say  to  get  around  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

)Ir.  Bass.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  slipped  this  law 
in  before  the  committee  so  as  not  to  have  it  shut  out  from  the  heanng. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  shut  out  anything  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  information  interesting  to  the  beet- 
sugar  people  of  this  country  might  be  closed  out  from  the  hearing, 
and  I  introduced  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  right  to  do  that,  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Bass.  He  is  trying  to  mix  the  two  tilings  together. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  beUeve  this  law  for  the  importation  of  sugar 
cane  from  Santo  Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  has  been  brought  about  to 
overcome  this  loss  wliich  you  have  sustained  of  33.7  cents  per  ton  on 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  to  avoid  the  big  import  duty  on  su^ar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  it  stricken  out,  I  will  order  that  done. 
Mr.  Bass,  just  confine  yourself  strictly  to  wliat  we  avsk  you  about. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  law  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  there  is  a  process  now  in  progress  in  Cuba  for  grinding  the  cane 
juice,  pulp  and  all,  together,  and  bringing  it  into  this  country  in  a 
pulp.  I  liave  some  of  that  pulp  in  my  possession.  Whether  it  is 
going  to  be  successful  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  to  get  around 
the  tariff  law  on  sugar  and  bring  that  cane  pulp  into  this  country  and 
convert  it  into  sugar  at  a  less  cost  than  the  duty  now  onCuban  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  want  it  done^  the  Chair  will  order  the 
testimony  stricken  from  the  record,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  any 
particular  harm. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  either,  but  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  gentleman's  testimony  is  to  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  committee, 
and  you  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  sir. 

Now,  when  we  are  manufacturing  tropical  cane  sugar,  we  can 
not,  practically,  adulterate.  This  I  wish  to  say  because  when  the 
last  fetation  was  on  Senator  Smoot  in  the  Senate — ^it  was  contended 
that  if  the  color  restriction  weris  removed  we  would  adulterate  the 
sugar,  have  it  a  li^ht  sugar,  high  in  impurities,  deceive  the  American 
Government,  deceive  the  American  consuming  public.  Such  a  thing 
is  practically  impossible,  and  the  sugar  which  Senator  Smoot  pre- 
Bented  to  tlie  Senate  was  not  an  unrefined  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  not  what  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  was  not  an  unrefined  sugar.  It  was  a  sugar  which 
had  been  made  in  one  country,  taken  to  another,  refined,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  this 
practical  suggestion,  and  it  seems  to  me  about  all  you  could  say 
about  the  Dutch  standard.  A  number  of  experts  have  testifiecl 
before  this  committee  and  have  stated  that  the  Dutch  standard  is 
unscientific,  archaic,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  in  any  tariff  law,  but 
but  that  they  see  no  hope  to  get  any  considerable  reliei  to  the  American 
consumer  or  sugar  by  a  reduction  in  price  from  the  elimination  of  the 
Dutch  standara,  if  such  a  thing  should  be  done,  for  the  reason  they 
do  not  think  it  is  a  commercial  success  to  refine  sugars  which  the 
Dutch  standard  operates  against;  and  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  that  sugar  to  come  on  our  market  from  anywhere  they 
know  of  to  materially  help  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer.     Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  that  question  f 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  so  practical  and  so  feasible  to  make  high- 
grade  tropical  sugar  that  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  United  States 
btate  Department  with  foreign  countries  it  has  been  very  careful  to 
put  a  handicap  on  all  treaties,  fearing  the  possibility  that  some  sugar 
of  high  grade  would  get  in  that  was  not  refined.  Every  tariff  law 
you  will  notice  took  particular  pains  to  keep  the  color  restrictions  in, 
and  in  the  1897  tariff  law  it  was  put  in  twice — once  at  the  beginning 
and  once  afterwards.  That  was  because  the  refiners  began  to  real- 
ize that  we,  in  the  Tropics,  could  make  very  high-grade  sugar  without 
the  necessity  of  refining.  The  art  of  refining  was  developed  there — 
probably  greater  in  Cuba  than  it  was  in  the  tJnited  States.  In  1876 
refijied  sugar  was  made  in  Cuba,  and  at  that  time  the  refiners  of  the 
United  States  were  in  danger  as  a  refining  industry,  and  I  contend 
that  the  art  of  refining  to-oay  is  not  necessary  if  the  Dutch  standard 
is  removed  or  the  color  restriction  is  removed  and  duty  paid  only  in 
proportion  to  purity.  The  entire  island  of  Cuba  will  immediately 
proceed  to  make  hot  purged  sugars — that  is,  it  will  be  97**,  98**,  or 
99®,  whatever  comes  along.  When  those  sugars  come  here,  if  the 
refiners  want  them  they  will  bid  for  them,  and  if  they  do  not  want 
them  the  consuming  public  will  take  them. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  your  high-grade  sug^ars 
of  dark  coko:  onto  our  markets  and  find  a  market  for  them  anywhere 
except  to  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir.  You  said ' '  dark  sugars.''  I  said  sugars  without 
a  color  restriction  in  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  said  your  high-ffradeaugars  of  dark  color. 

Mr.  Bass.  No;  not  of  dark  cok>r.  It  is  no  longer  a  high-grade 
sugar  unless  it  is  light  in  color.  It  becomes  hghter  in  color  as  you 
remove  the  impurities. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  have  said  you  could  make  a  high^^ade 
suear. 

Mr.  Bass.  Then  it  will  not  have  a  dark  color.  It  will  be  very 
white,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  make  a  refined  sugar,  practically  f 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  refine  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  above  16  Dutch  standard? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  99^  per  cent  pure. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  color? 

Mr.  Bass.  If  your  color  restriction  is  in,  we  are  up  around  the  20 
at  present. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  the  Dutch  standard  is  eliminated, 
what  would  be  its  color? 

Mr.  Bass.  Pretty  near  white. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  good  will  the  elimination  of  the  Dutcii 
standard  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  We  can  make  white  sugar  and  pay  the  fuU  duty,  or  will 
pay  higher  duties,  and  if  the  refiners  want  it  they  will  bid  for  it,  and 
if  they  don't  want  it  we  ^dU  put  it  on  the  market.  Now  we  must 
make  such  a  dark  sugar  that  tne  consuming  pubhc  will  not  take  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  prevents  you  now  from  bringing  that  sugar 
in  here? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  molasses  which  we  are  obliged  to  keep  on  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  the  high-grade  sugar  in  color  may  be  a  low* 
grade  sugar  in  polariscopic  test? 

Mr.  Bass.'  No,  sir;  that  is  what  Senator  Smoot  wanted  to  say,  and 
he  did  not  get  it  right.  He  had  imported  white  refined  sugar  and  he 
called  it  an  unrefined  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Bass,  I  am  vdlling  you  should  continue  any 
explanation  ]^ou  care  to  give  us  on  the  16  Dutch  standard;  but  no 
further.  I  will  ask  the  chairman,  when  ^ou  divert  from  the  16  Dutch 
standard  and  its  effects,  then  to  eliininate  from  the  record  vour 
testimony.  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  that,  because  that  has  oeen 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  that,  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  The  tropical  producer 
does  not  care  how  high  or  how  low  the  duty  is  provided  there  is  no 
penalty  on  the  color. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  there  any  other  penalty  except  through  the 
Dutch  standard  ? 

!Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  the  penalt}^. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wliat  effect  has  the  polariscope  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  refiners  buy  bv  the  polariscope.  Il  the  Government 
will  collect  its  duties  by  the  polariscope,  every  tiling  is  lovely,  sir;  but 
that  is  the  thing  you  seem  to  be  afraid  to  do. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Me  ?    Do  not  say  I  am  afraid  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  say  the  United  States  Government  seems  to  be  afraid 
to^take  off  that  color  restriction. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  Government  protest  against  taking  off  the 
Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  Government  does  not,  but  all  its  legislative  acts  tend 
to  that  end,  and  have  for  the  last  four  tariff  bills. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  have  a  bag  of  this  sugar  which  you  want 
to  put  on  the  market,  tnis  sugar  which  our  market  will  take 

JVfr.  Bass  (interposing).  It  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Oxnard  makes  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  have  a  bag  of  that  sugar,  how  high  will  it 
rank  under  the  Dutch  standard  test  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  When  the  system  of  Dutch  standards  only  had  20 
samples  it  would  rank  over  19.  I  believe  they  have  now  a  Dutch 
standard  which  runs  up  to  25. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  sugar  which  would  go  onto  our  market  and 
which  our  consumers  would  take,  would  have  a  pretty  high  duty  on  it 
because  of  the  Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  be  99}°,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  so 
maiiy  more  times  3}  cents,  we  will  say,  if  3}  cents  is  continueci  to  be 
made  the  deducting  unit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  would  that  bag  of  100  pounds  of  sugar,  or  what- 
ever your  standard  bag  is,  pay  in  cash  at  present  ?  How  much  duty 
would  you  pay  to  the  customhouse  with  the  present  Dutch  standard? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bass.  $1.90  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  if  the  Dutcn  standard  were  removed,  how  much 
would  vou  pay  ? 

Mr.  ^Ass.  $1.80. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  difference  of  10  cents,  then  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  From  $1.82^1  deduct  H  cents,  and  that  gives  me  $1.81. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  it  is  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  selling  99}°  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  kind  you  are  going  to  sell  to  the  American 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  kind  I  want  to  be  privileged  to  ship 
here,  pay  a  little  more  duty  than  at  present,  and  if  tne  refiners  do  not 
want  it,  I  can  find  an  American  market,  and  the  American  consumer 
will  bid  against  the  refiner  for  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  how  much  benefit  the 
consumer  would  get  from  eliminating  the  Dutch  standard,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  it  would  be  one-tenth  oi  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bass.  If  the  refiners  to-day,  having  control  of  the  market,  both 
buying  and  selling,  if  they  do  not  abuse  the  American  public,  then 
they  would  only  get  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound;  but  if  tne  fact  that 
they  can  buy  high-grade  white  sugars  from  the  West  Indies  compet- 
ing against  the  refiners  will  prevent  the  refiners  from  abusing  them, 
then  the  consumer  can  get  the  sugar  cheaper,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  the  refiner  nas  control  of  the  United 
States  market  and  controls  the  price  they  pay  for  sugar  and  the  price 
they  sell  it  for? 
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Mr.  Bass.  I  mny  not  be  able  to  convince  you,  sir,  but  I  thorou^hJ v 
bdiieve  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  not  said  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  mean  I  not  only  beueve  it  myself,  but  I  have  lived 
under  its  domination,  and  I  know  it,  sir.  You  have  cut  me  short  here, 
otherwise  I  would  convince  you.  My  contention  is  that  it  has  been 
a  misfortune  to  the  American  producers  of  beets,  as  well  as  the  caxie 
producers  of  I^otiisiana,  that  the  legislators  have  not  understood  what 
this  Dutch  standard  has  meant  in  the  interest  of  the  refiners  for  the 
last  15  years.     It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  what  the  witness  means  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee is  that  under  the  present  law,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tariff  imposed  by  the  Dutch  standard,  he  must  of  necessitj 
import  his  sugars  into  the  United  States  of  a  degree  of  darkness  in 
color  which  is  unmerchantable  when  offered  for  sale  for  consumption; 
that  if  he  increases  il  to  a  point  of  colorization  where  it  womd  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  to  purchase  it,  he  has  to  pay  such 
an  additional  amount  upon  it  as  a  tariff  that  it  becomes  at  once 
such  an  expense  as  to  destroy  more  than  the  profit  which  he  could 
gain  by  such  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right  or  not,  Mr.  Bass  ? 

Mr.  Bas;5.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated 
he  would  not  be  obliged  to  sell  his  dark  sugars  in  the  market  and 
thereby  have  to  deal  exclusivelv  with  the  refiner;  but  if  the  Dutch 
standard  were  removed,  he  could  import  his  sugar,  which  would  be 
a  merchantable  commodity,  which  the  people  would  buy,  and  he 
woyld  go  right  by  the  refiner  to  the  consumer  himself;  is  mat  about 
the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  does  not  require  the  existence  of  the  refiners,  so,  Mr. 
Congressman,  we  planters  in  the  cane  business  also  do  not  require  the 
existence  of  refineries.  We  did  20  or  30  years  ago,  but  not  to-day. 
We  know  how  to  handle  the  machinerv  and  make  everything  just  as 
good  as  the  beet  people  do,  but  the  refiners  seem  to  be  imposed  upon 
us,  and  no  sugar  that  comes  into  this  country  gets  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  public  until  the  refiners  have  gotten  them  first. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  duty  would  be  1.80  instead  of  1.90  per  100 
pounds  if  the  16  Dutch  standard  was  eliminated  from  the  law? 

Mr.  Bass.  For  99^°  sugar;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  sugar  you  bring  in  and  sell  to  the  refiner,  this 
dark  sugar,  how  much  duty  do  you  pay  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  1.685. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  Now,  suppose  you  should  be  allowed  to  wash  that 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  We  do  not  need  to  wash  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  let  the  darkness  drain  out  of  it,  or  whatever  you 
do;  suppose  you  should  do  that;  it  would  be  no  better  sugar  for 
sweetening,  1  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  because  as  you  remove  the  color  you  remove 
that  which  is  not  sweet,  and  what  is  left  is  all  sweetness. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  that  increase  the  polariscopic  test  of  iti 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  every  time  you  take  impurities  away  it  gets 
better  and  better  by  the  polariscope,  and  you  have  to  pay  a  higher 
and  higher  duty. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  more  duty  would  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Three  degrees  more;  the  Government  will  charge  10^ 
cents  more  duty. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  said  you  pay  now  1.68? 

Mr.  Bass.  1.68  for  the  dark  sugars.  When  I  turn  it  into  99^° 
it  would  be  white  sugar;  then  I  would  have  to  pay  at  least  10  cents 
more — 10  or  11  cents  more — import  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  save  you  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
your  sugar  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our  laws, 
would  it  not,  when  you  import  your  99^°  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  benefit  would  not  coma  in  that  10  cents.  My  bene- 
fit would  comein  having  somebody  bidding  for  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  womd  save  you  that  much  in  the  tariff  you  pay 
upon  it,  would  it  not  ?    That  is  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  oASS.  No,  sir;  I  expect  to  pay  more  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said,  and  I  want  to  get  this  clear,  that  if 
the  16  Dutch  standard  on  99^°  sugar  were  removed,  instead  of  pav- 
ing 1.90  per  100  pounds  on  it  you  would  pay  1.80  per  100  pounds; 
therefore  you  would  save  10  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  you  call  it  the  tariff.  1  call  it  the  penalizing 
conditions  of  the  present,  because  nobody  ever  gets  that  duty.  It 
is  something  that  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  do  not  claim  here  that  our  tariff  law  is  penal- 
izing the  people  of  this  country.  It  maj  penalize  you  as  an  importer, 
and  that  is  what  we  wanted  it  for;  that  is  what  it  was  made  for,  to 
protect  the  industry  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Dutch  standard  benefits 
nobody  on  earth  except  the  refiner,  neither  the  consumer  nor  anyone 
else,  except  the  refiner  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Not  in  the  understanding  of  those  who  understand  its 
operations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  not  that  depend  upon  the  price  at  which  the 
refiners  sell  that  article  to  the  consumer  '^ 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  he  gets  it  for  10  cents  less,  he  can  sell  it  for  10 
cents  less. 

Mr.  Bass.  But  he  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  can  he  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Bass    It  is  possible  if  he  were  working  for  charity;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  does  not  give  anything  away,  but  if  the  law  is 
changed  he  has  saved  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Bass.  He  won't  save  that,  because  ne  is  going  to  give  me 
more  money.     To-day  he  beats  me  out  of  the  parity. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  consumer  then  pays  it  to  benefit  you  ? 

Mr,  Bass.  I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  get  the  10  cents  and  the  consumer  pays  it, 
it  must  benefit  you." 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  tell  you  who  gets  it,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said  you  get  it.  You  said  you  are  going 
to  get  10  cents  more  for  your  sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  No;   I  said  1  was  going  to  avoid  a  10-cent  penalty, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  get  it  if  you  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEr.  If  you  pay  it  you  are  penalized,  and  if  you  do  not 
pay  it  you  are  not  penalized.  Now,  what  difference  is  there  betw^een 
gettingit  and  being  penalized ? 

Mr.  J3a8S.  I  have  avoided  a  condition  which  prevents  me  from 
being  penalized,  and  in  doing  that  I  am  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  refiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  submit  the  witness  is  not  fair  when  he  says  he  will 
get  the  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  not  be  penalized  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that,  and  we  will  dravr  our 
own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  beaten  out  of  the  parity,  what  you  folks  know  as 
the  Hamburg  parity.  For  instance,  my  sugar  comes  'from  Santo 
Domingo,  and  it  should  net  me  in  New  York  the  equivalent  of  bring- 
ing sugar  from  somewhere  else.  I  can  not  get  that  because  I  can  not 
get  anybody  to  bid  against  .them.  Only  the  refiners  take  my  sugar, 
and  that  puts  them  in  a  condition  where  they  can  play  all  sorts  of 
different  interests  against  me.  For  instance,  vou  will  read  in  Willett 
&  Gray:  ''The  refiners  are  not  in  the  market  for  San  Domingo  sugars 
to-day. '^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Willett  lias  testified  and  Dr.  Wiley, 
Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  testified  that 
the  American  people  have  become  educated  to  tlie  use  of  refined  wliite 
sugar.  Now,  you  are  going  to  educate  them  to  use  your  sugar  whicli 
is  not  absolutely  white;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  educate  them  to  use  the  same  sugar 
that  Mr.  Oxnard  is  handing  them  out  in  Louisiana,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  is  poisoning  them;  is  he  if 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Oxnard  is  making  a  refined  sugar  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bass.  Is  he  using  bone  black  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  No. 

Mr.  Bass.  Then  I  do  not  think  he  has  correctly  used  the  word  **ro- 
fining.''  We  consider  when  we  take  the  juice  from  cane  and  keep  on 
making  and  making  and  making,  and  put  that  out  on  the  market, 
that  is  primary  production.  If  at  any  time  we  stop  and  melt  up 
what  we  have  got,  and  filter  and  use  bone  black,  that  is  refining,  sir. 
But  what  is  primary  production  is  not  refining,  and  it  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  refining.* 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  said  that  he  has  to  use  very  expensive 
machinery  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  give  us  a  cliance  to  indulge  in  that  expensive 
machinery. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mi\  Oxnard  has  not  testified  he  is  putting  his  sugar 
on  the  market  to  the  consumer;  he  is  preparing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bass.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  will  cut  Oxnard  out,  and  I  will  say 
the  Gramercy  factory.  I  know  that  because  I  was  there.  There 
was  a  place  called  the  Gramercy  factory  in  Louisiana  which  made  a 
high-grade,  beautiful  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  it  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  it  was  primary-made  sugar  without  any  refining. 
They  Joiew  how  to  make  sugar.  Immediately  the  refinera  bought  up 
that 'place  and  installed  a  bone-black  plant.  This  was  the  place 
where  a  bone-black  plant  was  put  in,  on  the  sugar  estate  of  Grainfercy, 
and  to  give  it  a  high-toned  name  they  called  it  the  Granaercy  Refinery. 
They  not  only  refined  the  sugars  there,  but  took  their  neighbors'  sugars 
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The  truth  was  the  Qramercy  people  could  make  sugar  in  competition 
with  the  refiners  without  any  bone  black. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wlien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Some  time  after  1900,  whatever  the  date  was  wlien  they 
put  the  machinery  in  the  Gramercy  place. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  when  they  were  wiping  out  competition,  so 
said  i 

Mr.  Bass.  T  do  not  know  what  you  call  it,  but  they  stopped  the 
example  of  showino;  peopte  how  to  make  white  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  condition  to-day,  so  we  have  not 
anv  of  tliat  sugar. 

Kir.  Bass.  Of  couree,  they  do  not  do  that  now. . 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  here  in  some  of  the 
testimony  that  primarj'  sugar  was  made  in  Louisiana  by  simply 
letting  it  drain.  How  do  you  make  j^our  primary  sugar  in  Santo 
Domincjo? 

Mr.  Bass.  First,  permit  the  remark  that  Louisiana  has  always 
been  "very  far  behind.  The  highest  grade  of  sugar  manufacture 
was  in  C-uba,  where  we  have  had  to  make  sugar  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, and  use  all  skill,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  everything  we 
could.  We  make  sugar  at  once,  as  I  say,  without  any  bone  black, 
simply  hot  pilrging. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  what  is  hot  purging? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  means  when  you  have  got  your  liciuor  so  thick 
it  is  full  of  crystals  of  molasses,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  separate 
the  molasses  from  the  crystals.     That  separation  is  called  purging. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  the  liquor  that  is  boiling  in  your  boilers? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  has  already  been  boiled.  You  have  got  it  up  to  a 
thick  consistency  of  crystals  and  molasses,  and  the  next  thing  is 
to  get  the  crystals  away  from  the  molasses.  That  particular  act  is 
called  purging  the  sugars. 

Mr.  MINDS.  What  do  you  do  that  with? 

Mr.  Bass.  With  a  centrifugal  machine,  a  picture  of  which  I  showed 
you  yesterday.  That  revolves  around  very  rapidly,  and  the  gauze 
IS  on  the  side  and  the  centrifugal  force  pushes  this  up  against  the 
side,  and  the  liquor  runs  through  while  the  crystals  remain  on  the 
inside.  Then,  it  it  is  free  purgmg,  you  do  not  have  to  do  anything 
much  to  it,  but  if  the  primary  canes  have  been  full  of  gum  or  imma- 
ture juice,  or  there  has  been  what  is  called  false  grain  gotten  in 
there,  it  refuses  to  purge.  The  molasses  does  not  go  away  very 
easily  in  that  case.     All  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  little  water  m  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  the  sugar  we  see  referred  to  as  Cuban 
centrifugals  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Bass.  Cuban  centrifugal  means  this  same  sugar  I  am  talking 
about  now,  wdth  the  molasses  very  poorly  taken  away  from  it.  For 
instance,  the  high  skilled  and  the  highest  priced  labor  in  Cuba  to-day 
Ls  employed  in  the  art  of  taking  the  molasses  and  adding  it  into  the 
pan  so  they  make  sugar  just  96,  and  keep  loading  and  carrying  as 
much  molasses  to  the  New  York  market  as  it  will  stand.  Those  are 
the  highest  paid  men  on  the  island  of  Cuba  to-day,  people  who  Icnow 
how  to  take  the  molasses  and  inject  it  into  the  pan.  Tliose  are  called 
soft  sugars.     Certain  places  supply  hard  sugars  and  others  soft  sugars. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  that  is 
the  second  sugars.     After  we  have  rung  off  the  first  sirup  it  is .  still 
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rich  in  matter  which  we  cisin  crystaUize.  so  we  take  that  and  handle 
it  a  second  time  and  from  that  we  make  second  sugars.  They  will 
polarize  anywhere  from  88  to  92.  Those  are  called  second-grade 
sugars.  Now,  the  refiner's  logical  function  is  to  go  out  and  buy  those 
low  sugars  ana  make  them  high  sugars  and  hand  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can puohc.  But  instead  of  tnat  if  a  cargo  comes  to  New  York  and 
has  second-grade  sugars  in  it,  they  say  '*  We  do  not  want  that  cargo- 
Can  you  give  us  a  cargo  of  all  first  sugars?''  and  they  are  discouragmg 
the  production  of  all  second-grade  sugars,  and  that  is  what  caused  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  import  a  great  many  high-grade  chemists  to  try  and 
handle  all  the  sugars  first.  Then  the  sugar  plantation  makes  what  is 
called  all  first,  but  in  making  all  first  they  run  a  chance  of  making  94 
or  95  sugars,  because  they  are  carrying  the  seconds  in  with  the  first 
sugars.  There  are  some  sugar  States  that  take  the  high-grade  97 
sugars  and  they  let  them  run  down  together  in  a  bin  and  mechanicallT 
combine  them  and  ship  that  to  New  York  and  get  away  with  unload- 
ing the  seconds  on  to  the  Americans  with  the  first.  The  firsts  then 
do  not  polarize  97.  They  are  95  or  96,  but  they  have  unloaded  the 
second  sugars  in  the  same  bag  with  the  first. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  ME.  BOBEBT  PATTEBSON  BITHET. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rithet,  will  you  give  the  committee  your  full 
name? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Robert  Patterson  Rithet. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Merchant  and  president  of  the  California  &  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  that  com- 
panv  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Since  it  was  started  in  1897. 

The  Chairman  Are  you  a  large  stockholder  or  a  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  company,  besides  being  its  president  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  owned  stock  when  it  was  started,  but  it  was  recon- 
structed some  years  ago,  and  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu,  own 
the  control  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  However,  you. are  still  its  president? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  am  still  its  president,  and  there  is  some  stock  in  my 
name. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  principal  owners  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu,  owns  this 
concern  called  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refininc  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rithet,  And  Col.  Spaulding  is  an  individual  stockholder. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Col.  Spaulding? 

Mr.  Rithet.  He  is  a  Hawaiian  sugar  planter. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  a  corporation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  i 

Mr.  RrrHET.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  Col.  Spaiilding  is  a  minority  stockholder? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  minority  stockholders? 

Mr.  RiTHET-  I  think  those  are  all. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  two  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  proportion  do  they  own  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  think  50,000  shares  is  the  capital  of  the  company, 
$5,000,000,  and  Col.  Spaulding  of  that  owns  about  5,800  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  large  sugar  planter  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  he  is  not  now.  He  used  to  be  a  large  sugar 
planter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  stockholder  in  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  he  owns  an  interest  besides  his  interest  as 
a  stockholder  iq  the  refinery  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  company  get  its  supply  of  raw 
su^ar  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  From  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  and  the  alUed  planta- 
tions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  not  entirely.  We  have  to  buy  some  duty-paid 
sugar  for  certain  trades;  that  is,  the  canning  trade,  which  is  entitled 
to  a  drawback  on  imports,  and  we  can  only  use  in  that  trade  duty- 
paid  siigar. 

The  Chairman.  The  bulk  of  your  sugar,  however,  comes  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  this  Sugar  Factors  Co.  and  their  allied 
plantations  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  interested  in  that  com- 
pany in  any  way? 

MI.  RrriiET.  He  is  not;  in  no  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  relations  of  anv  sort  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  when  I  say  *'you  I  mean  your  corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No ;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
your  corporation  or  its  stock  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trade  agreements  with  them  of  any 
kind  whatever  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  apportionment  of  territory  between 
you  and  them  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  them  as  to  what  territory  you 
shaU  sell  your  sugar  in  or  thev  sliall  ship  theirs  in  ?    * 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  we  get  all  the  business  we  can,  and  I  suppose 
they  do  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consult  with  them  about  that? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  (^hairman.  In  what  territory  do  you  market  your  sugars  ? 
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jVIt.  Rithet.  The  Pacific  coast  territory  and  the  Missouri  River 
points. 

The  Chairman,  You  get  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri  River  points  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  cover  all  the  intervening  territory,  to  some 
extent;  at  least,  as  far  as  your  production  will  permit? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  11  States  in  what  we  call 
Pacific  coast  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  them? 


district  is  the  Pacifijc  Coast  district. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  to  Missouri? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  farther  east  than  Missouri? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Well,  very  rarely. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  vou  ship  to  Mimiesota? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  very  much.  We  may  ship 
there  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rithet,  were  you  president  of  the  California  H. 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  in  1903? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  making  a  contract  \\ith  John 
D.  Spreckels  and  William  II.  Hannam,  directors  of  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  that  year? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  remember  having  a  contract 
with  D.  Y.  Campbell,  our  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  A  contract  with  D.  Y.  Campbell? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  your  contract  with  your 
own  lawyers,  but  there  has  been  some  testimony  given  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Spreckels,  and  I  w:ant  to  ask  you  if  this  is  substantially  true: 

In  April,  1903.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  William  H.  Ilamiain,  both  of  wjiom  were 
directors  of  the  Western  Sug^  Refining  Co.,  caused  their  company  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  whereby  it  w|w  pro- 
vided that  the  (California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  should  for  three  years  from 
April,  1903,  refrain  from  importing  raw  sugar  and  from  manufacturing  remied  sugar 
from  imported  raw  sugar,  and  from  selling,  shipping,  or  distributing  throughout  the 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  any  refined  sugar,  and  permit 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  market  or  refine  sugar  manufactured  by  it  from  su^r 
beets,  and  to  receive,  use,  and  pay  for  all  raw  sugar  thereafter  to  arrive  from  tne 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  California  A  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  for  which  it  had  con- 
tracted with  certain  planters,  and  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  to  pay  California 
&  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  its  refined  sugais  sold  by  it  upon  an  agreed  basis, 
and  in  addition  to  pay  it  $200,000  each  year  of  the  agreement. 

Is  that  true  i 

Mr.  Rithet.  That  is  substantially  correct;  yes,  sir.  The  names  are 
not.     I  do  not  remember  Hannam. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  of  Spreckels  in  tliis  transajstion  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir;  the  transaction  was  really  with  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  Spreckels  represented  the  Western  in  this 
negotiation? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  and  I  represented  the  otlier  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  what  you  did  agree  to  ? 
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ilr.  RiTHET.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  desire  to  correct  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  except  this,  the  way  it  is  put  there  it  would 
look  as  if  the  stipulations  were  easy  to  make,  but  they  were  not. 
It  was  not  easily  made,  and  it  was  not  easily  got. 

The  Chairman.  You  moan  there  was  a  good  deal  of  <liRicultv 


about  getting  the  contract  made? 
Mr.  KiTHET.  Yes. 


The  Chairman.  But  you  finally  did  get  it  made,  after  a  good  deal 
of  diflRculty,  and  it  was  substantially  as  I  have  outlined  ? 
Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  substantially  so. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  continue: 

From  April,  1903,  to  April,  1906,  after  entering  into  this  agreement,  California  & 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  C^.  closed  its  factory  and  kept  it  closed  and  refrained  from 
purchasing  any  raw  sugar  or  sugar  beets  and  manufacturing  any  raw  sugar  or  sugar 
Deets  into  refined  sugar,  and  from  selling,  shipping,  or  distributing  any  refined  sugar 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  did  not  operate  at  all  during  those  years.  It 
was  under  a  lease,  as  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  substantially  the  contract,  as  I  have  out- 
lined it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rithet,  is  there  anything  further  you 
care  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  other  than  what  has  been 
covered  by  the  questions  I  have  asked  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything,  unless  you  want  some 
information  as  to  the  working  out  of  the  arrangement  and  as  to  the 
fact  we  have  been  entirely  independent  ever  smce  we  started.  We 
started  as  an  independent  institution  and  we  have  been  independent 
ever  since,  except  during  that  period,  and  we  did  that  because  we  had 
reasons  of  necessity  for  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  what  those 
reasons  wei^e  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  will  be  veiy  glad  to.  We  had  been  fighting,  I  think, 
for  five  years  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Fighting  whom  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  that  is,  the  company 
of  John  D.  Spreckels. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  company  in  which  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  also  interested  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  called  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  W?  had  been  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  trade  and  hold  it.  We 
had  succeeded  in  doing  that  fairly  well,  and  we  had  reserved  for  our 
purposes  about  50,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  Before  starting  the 
refinery,  I  might  tell  you,  we  were  induced  to  do  so  because  we  were 
told  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  sr.,  who  was  then  in  control,  that  he  would 
not  make  a  contract  with  us.  We  had  heul  a  contract  previous  to 
that  time  for  15  or  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  A  contract  of  what  kind? 

Mr.  Rithet.  A  contract  for  our  raws.  The  object  of  our  starting 
up  was  to  find  a  market  for  our  raws  in  the  Pacific  territory,  which 
we  claimed,  being  the  nearest  to  us  in  the  United  States,  we  were 
entitled  to;  and  they  had  been  making  a  contract  until,  I  think,  it 
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was  ill  1897.     Tlien  Mr.  Spreokels  said  he  would  not  give  us  a  con- 
tract any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  he  control  the  supply  of  raws? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  He  did  not  control  the  supply  of  raws.  He  bought 
them. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  not  let  you  have  any  of  them? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  He  would  not  give  us  a  contract.  He  would  not 
buy  our  raws. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  running  a  refinery? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  the  only  refinery  there? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  .  And  then  you  started  tliis  company  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  make  this  agreement  about  closing 
down  vour  fartorv  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  were  short  of  working  capital,  and  I  wanted  to 
have  a  little  time  to  look  over  the  situation  and  see  what  1  could  do, 
and  I  i^recd  to  lease  the  property  for  tluee  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  after  you  did  establish  this  refinery,  the 
California  &  Hawaiian  Co.,  was  the  competition  pretty  fierce  between 
you  and  the  Western  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  and  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  what  you  commonly  call  in  trade  parlance 
^^ cutthroat  competition?'' 

Mr.  Rithet.  1  think  it  was  as  near  as  you  could  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  induced  you  to  make  this  agree- 
ment with  the  Western  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  We  had  been  in  beets,  too,  and  had  lost  monev  on 
beets,  and  while  wo  never  lost  very  much  on  the  refining,  we  did  lose 
money  on  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  competition  had  kept  you  from  making 
profitable  retums  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  and  it  was  getting  more  difficult  all  the  time, 
and  we  thought  we  might  play  a  little  bit  of  the  game,  too. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  leased  out  to  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  we  had  contracts  with  our  own  people  for  the 
raw  sugar,  and  we  compelled  them  to  take  those  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  said:  **Now  take  over  our 
contracts  and  pay  US$200,000  a  year  and  we  will  not  refine  any  sugar"  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  and  they  had  to  purchase  their  raw  sugar  from 
those  who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  refining,  which  was  an 
important  matter  to  as,  because  it  shut  out  the  others  a  little,  and 
then  they  were  easier  subjects  to  work  on  when  we  wanted  to  recon- 
struct again;  and  we  did  reconstruct  and  we  got  through  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  keep  a  copy  for  your  comnany  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to  reier  tnat  to  our 
lawyer.     He  got  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  facts  about  what  has  become  of 
that  contract  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sign  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  think!  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  retain  a  copy  of  so  important  a 
document  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  know.  My  copy  probably  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  signing  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  my  beUef ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  have  any  recollection  at  all  as  to 
•whether  you  retained  a  copy  of  it  or  not?  Was  not  the  contract 
executed  in  dupUcate  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  think  if  the  copy  was  retained,  it  was  probably 
retained  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Campbell  present  at  the  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  present  when  the  contract  was  simed  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  if  a  contract  was  made  it  was  drawn  by  him  and 
it  was  signed  at  his  request,  but  we  are  quite  at  sea  as  to  whether  it 
was  signed  or  not.     I  oelieye  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  kept  a  copy  of  it,  you  say  it  went  to 
your  lawyer  with  your  other  papers  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Or  else  it  was  in  our  safe. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  either  event  you  think  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  know  it  must  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  search  for  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  find  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  can  not  find  any  sign  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  stated  substantially  what  its  contents  were  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  shares  of  stock  are  there  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  Col.  Spaulding  owns  5,800  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  par  value  of  the  shares  is  $100  a  share? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  back  into  the  business  after 
you  once  made  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  was  part  of  the  play  T  told  you  about.  We 
were  taking  a  rest  for  three  years  to  get  in  sliape  to  get  back  in  again 
and  fight. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  vou  raised  the  money? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  we  got  new  stockholders  and  we  declined  to 
renew  the  contract,  absolutely,  when  the  lease  expired. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  this  new  financing  and  new  encouragement, 
you  have  been  able  to  hold  vour  own  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  as  big  as  any  of  them  now,  but  we 
have  no  affiliation  and  no  association  whatever  with  an3'body. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Western 
is  now  owned  bv  the  Ajnerican  Co.  or  not  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  1  saw  only  a  newspaper  report  to  that  efTect. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I    understand,    Mr.    Rithet,    the    Hawaiian    Si^gajr 
Factors  Co.  reduces  the  raw  sugar  in  Hawaii  i 

Mr.  RiTHET.  They  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  company,  tlie  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  own  all 
of  the  stock  of  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Refining  Co.  except  5,8QO 
shares  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  own  a  Httle  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  It  is  in  my  name,  just  to  Qualify  me  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  else  is  Qualified  as  a  director  besides  yourself  ? 

ilr.  Rithet.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Wallace  M.* 
Alexander,  W.  H.  Huntington,  August  Hamburg,  D.  Y.  Campbell, 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  this  stock  is  simply  held  by  them  as  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  Qualifying  as  directors? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.  has  a  contract  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  has  heretofore  been  entered  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  contract,  as  entered  in  the  record,  is  correct, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  T  believe  so.  We  have  a  stipulation  of  so  much 
re.serve  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  American  l5ugar  Refining  Co.'s 
contract,  and  we  do  not  have  to  get  any  authority  trom  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  our  supplies. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is,  you  have  contracted,  or 
this  Sugar  Factors  Co.  has  contracted  all  theii^  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  except  50,000  tons 

^Ir.  Rithet  (interposing),  \fore  than  that;  150,000  tons  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  their  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  except  150,000 
tons,  which  you  reserve  exclusively  for  your  factory? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  the  Sugar  Factors  (^o.  do  not  sell  to  anyone  else  on 
the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No., 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  handle  any  of 
that  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  We  have  sold  to  them  once  or  twice,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  they  not  sell  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Well,  we  are  human. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  object  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  They  think,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  narrow-minded  view 
to  take,  but  they  do  take  that  view  on  the  islands,  that  they  might 
be  assisting  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  sold  it  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co,  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  reason  i  know  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  any  distinction,  so  far  as  the  real  facts 
are  concerne<l,  between  selling  airectly  to  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  all  of  the  sugar  except  what  vou  reserve  and  selling  it  to  a 
company  in  which  they  own  half  of  tlie  stock  ?  Can  you  draw  any 
distinction  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  One  is  for  the  New  York  market  and  the  other  is  for 
the  Pacific  coast  market. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that;  but  what  is  the  purpose  of  it? 
There  must  be  something  back  of  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Just  to  prevent  them  from  competing  too  strongly  on 
the  coast,  tliat  is  all.  1  do  not  see  anything  else.  Tlie  New  York 
market  and  the  San  Francisco  market  are  separate  markets  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  extra  quantity 
or  supply  of  sugar  that  would  land  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  bringing 
it  East,  so  that  the  price  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  kept  up  by  the  present 
arrangement  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  price  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  this  agreement 
between  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  and  the  American  Su^ar  Refining  Co., 
would  not  this  sugar  come  to  San  Francisco  naturally,  because  of  its 
location,  because  of  the  freight  rate,  and  a  factory  being  tliere  whicl^ 
could  refine;  and  would  not  that  great  territory  you  speak  of  get  sugar 
much  cheaper  than  they  now  do  owing  to  tliis  contract  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  KefiningCo.;  and  therefore  this  contract  does  keep  up  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  western  coast. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  All  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  sugar  business,  for  the 
last  25  or  30  years,  the  prices  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  New  York  have 
been  regulated  by  the  world's  prices.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect 
the  deliveries  or  the  prices  one  particle  if  we  were  not  to  ship  to  New 
I'ork.  We  have  always  shipped  to  New  York,  even  before  this  com- 
pany was  in  existence.  We  shipped  to  New  York  and  marketed  our 
supply  in  New  York,  because  it  is  a  larger  market.  The  Pacific  mar- 
ket is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  products  of  the  islands  now.  They 
have  grown  so  much  they  could  not  take  it.  And  then  we  have  tlie 
beets  to  be  taken  care  of.  They  are  marketed  principally  in  the  local 
market,  and  consequently  we  are  shut  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  ju^t  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Your  prices 
and  the  prices  of  the  Western  Sugar  Renning  Co.  are  practically  the 
same  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  I  will  tell  yqu  about  that.  Of  necessity,  they 
must  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  necessity,  of  course, 
and  I  just  want  the  facts. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Will  ypu  let  me  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  explain  it.  I  just  want 
the  facts. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  There  are  only  two  of  us  there.  Now,  there  is  a  very 
limited  market,  and  each  one  of  us  has  our  own  customers.  If  we 
are  10  c^nts  under  the  Western  to-day,  we  will  get  all  tne  business, 
and  we  can  not  take  care  of  it.  If  the  Western  is  10  cents  under  us, 
they  would  get  all  the  business,  and  I  do  i^ot  think  they  could  take 
care  of  it  for  very  long.  We  have  fourfit  that  out,  and  I  haye  never 
been  able  to  make  a  saneme  that  would  nt  fk  .position  of  that  kind  with- 
out going  b&ck  to  the  old  idea.  For  inatimce,  we  are  gelling  to-day  at 
5.10  or  5,20  or  5.60;  they  will  sell  at  5.10  or  6.20  or  5.60,  just  as  we  are 
selling.  If  they  move,  we  move;  or  if  we  move,  they  move,  but  we 
have  to  move  together. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  tacit  or  gentle- 
men's  understanding 

Mr.  RrrHET  (interposing).  None  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  moment;  I  had  not  finished  my  question.       In 
your  business  relations  you  work  so  that  the  price  will  be  the  same  if 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  we  do  not.     We  are  compelled  to  work  according 
to  the  conditions  oif  the  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  You  are  making  us  out  to  do  that  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  And  we  do  not  do  that,  because  we  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  want  to  assume  that,  and  I  am  not  assuming 
that. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  don't,  please. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  it  comes  about  in  some  way,  by  virtue  of  pub- 
lishing reports  or  telegrams,  or  something  else,  and  you  know  the 
price  of  sugar  at  the  other  place,  and  you  both  sell  at  the  same  price 
to  avoid  any  rush  upon  either  one  of  the  businesses. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Xo;  it  is  not  that.  It  is  simply  because  we  can  not 
do  other\nse. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  can  not  understand  how  you  can  both  keep  at  just 
exactly  the  same  price. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  don't.  Sometimes  we  are  up  and  sometimes  they 
are  up.  If  we  go  up.  they  follow;  and  if  they  go  down,  we  have  to 
follow.  There  are  only  two  of  us  in  the  business.  The  prices  have 
been  kept  pretty  well,  anyway,  and  I  haVe  never  had  to  complain 
that  they  were  too  high  or  too  low,  either.  We  would  have  been 
nearly  crowtled  out  of  business  if  it  had  not  been  we  had  quite  strong 
support. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  high  prices  of  sugar  you  Iwth  sold  at  the 
same  price  ? 

Mr.  Rfthet.  We  made  no  money  at  all  last  year.  We  did  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  prices  at  all  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  sold  at  practically  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Rfthet.  We  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  reason  you  did  not  get  any  benefit  out  of 
the  raise  was  because  you  had  sold  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  think  by  virtue  of  this  arrangement  with 
the  Hawaiian  people  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  being 
able  to  place  that  quantity  of  sugar  so  as  not  to  overstock  the  market, 
it  keeps  an  even  price  for  the  beet-sugar  people  as  well  as  yourselves 
in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  No;  we  have  no  idea  of  that  kind  at  all.  We  are 
marketing  our  own  product,  and  we  are  marketing  it  in  the  way  it 
will  accomplish  the  best  results  for  ourselves;  that  is  to  say,  we 
find  it  cheaper  for  us  to  make  a  contract  with  a  responsible  firm  like 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I  may  tell  you  that  when  the 
first  contract  of  that  kind  was  made  I  was  on  tlie  committee,  and  I 
made  the  first  contract  with  B.  H.  Howell  Sons  &  Co.  in  New  York 
for  our  product  to  be  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  here.  That 
contract  was  for  three  years,  and  it  was  carried  out  all  right,  but 
B.  H.  Howell  Sons  &  Co.  had  come  forward  when  the  next  contract 
was  before  us  and  had  to  say  they  could  not  handle  it. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  in  saying  that  if  it  was 
not  for  this  arrangement  between  the  Hawaiian  Factors  Co.  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  this  great  quantity  of  sugar  would  come 
to  the  port  or  San  Francisco,  primarily  speaking  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  would  get  more  sugar  than  could  be  con- 
sumed ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  would  if  we  sliipped  all  our  stock  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  get  more  sugar  there  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  And  would  nave  to  pay  the  railroad  freight  on  it,  but 
now  we  do  not  do  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  in  handling  the 
product ;  that  is  all  it  is.    It  is  no  combination  and  no  understanding. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  assuming  that,  Mr.  Rithet. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  know;  but  you  have  asked  your  questions  a  little 
that  wav,  and  so  I  was  a  little  careful. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  contract  does  prevent  that  sugar  coming  into  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  waj^  to  put  it.  We 
can  not  market  it  there,  and  we  can  in  New  York,  consequently  we 
send  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  ^dll  put  the  question  in  this  way:  The  contract  is 
that  that  sugar  is  to  be  delivered  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  not  delivered  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  it  was  not  delivered  in  New  York,  leaving  out 
the  freight  rate  for  a  moment,  the  consequence  would  be  there  would 
be  more  sugar  thrown  on  the  local  market  than  San  Francisco  could 
use,  and  that  would  also  cover  the  western  territorj'  ( 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  consequently  would  bring  down  the  j)rice  of  beet 
sugar  as  well  as  refined  sugar  wliich  is  shii>ped  there  'i 

Mr.  Rithet.  We  never  suppose  anything  in  the  sugar  business. 
We  have  to  take  it  just  as  we  find  it.  We  have  to  know  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be,  and  we  have  got  to  figure  that  out.  We  are  not 
philantln*opists.  We  have  to  go  where  me  best  market  is  for  our 
product,  and  we  do  not  consider  whether  it  is  going  to  effect  the  beet 
or  any  other  product.  We  just  go  there  because  it  is  the  best  market. 
There  is  no  other  market  we  could  go  to  and  do  as  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  not  the  Hawaiian  people  get  more  for  their 
product  if  it  was  delivered  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  instead  of 
shipping  it  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kithet.  It  would  depend  upon  what  they  could  sell  it  there 
for. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ordinarily,  they  would  have  to  send  it  by  freight  from 
San  Francisco  around  to  New  York,  and  taking  the  freight  from  the 
price  they  get  in  New  York,  if  they  get  the  same  price  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  at  New  York,  it  would  give  them  more  net  for  their  sugar, 
would  in  not  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  You  could  not  market  it  there.  We  have  to  con- 
sider that  question.  We  can  not  take  a  theoiy.  If  we  sent  it  to 
San  Francisco  we  would  not  have  a  market  there  for  it.  Theoretically 
you  probably  are  all  right,  but  we  as  sugar  men  would  not  want  to  do 
that  kind  ol  thing  unless  it  was  going  to  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  marketed  more  than  the  San  Francisco 
territory  would  absorb,  then  the  price  would  naturally  ffo  down. 

Mr.  KiTHET.  It  would  have  to  be  sent  to  New  York  by  a  much 
more  expensive  route,  because  once  in  San  Francisco  it  would  proba- 
bly have  to  go  by  lail  to  New  York,  and  sometimes  we  do  take  more 
there  than  we  can  market,  and  that  is  when  we  get  into  the  Missouii 
River  territory.  We  market  all  we  can  at  Missouri  River  points  in 
competition  with  the  Eastern  refiners.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
out.  I  wish  you  were  in  the  business,  and  then  you  would  find  that 
out. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  another  refinery  in  San  Francisco 
which  closed  down  some  two  years  ago,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  The  American;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  refinery  was  established  there  for  the  purpose 
of  refining  sugar  to  supply  the  Western  States  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  It  was  the  same  crowd.  The  original  founders  had 
died,  and  I  had  come  in  as  a  younger  element  and  took  up  the  fight. 
That  is  all  there  was  to  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  understand  you  to  -say  vou  ship  such  quantity  of 
sugar  to  San  Francisco  as  seems  in  the  juagment  of  your  company  to 
be  sufficient  for  that  market,  and  that  the  oalance  you  find  a  market 
for  where  you  can  ?  • 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  w^hen  you  have  supplied  the  C^alifornia 
market,  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  When  we  have  supplied  the  California  market,  in 
order  to  make  the  production  as  much  as  possible,  up  to  the  capacity 
of  our  refinery,  we  then  refine  what  we  can  market  in  the  Missouri 
River  territory. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  I  speak  of  California  I  mean  the  States  con- 
tiguous to  it,  as  well  as  California. 

Ytv.  RiTHET.  We  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mv  idea  is  when  5'ou  have  supplied  that  market,  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  use  clogging  the  market  by  putting 
on  more  than  the  market  will  absorb. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ifALBY.  And  hence  one  of  the  reasons  you  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  is  because  the  Pacific  coast  market  will  not  take  any 
more? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  there  is  another  reason,  perhaps,  which  occurs  to 
me,  and  that  is,  if  you  landed  all  your  sugar  in  California  there  woidd 
be  the  question  oi  freight  rates  to  be  considered  in  getting  out  the 
surplus. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  it.    We  have  that  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  actually  do  send  your  raw  sugars  td  New  York 
by  Tehuantepec  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  by  Tehuantepec. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  ship  your  raw  sugars 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  fiiTHET.  I  think  about  $9  a  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  would  be  the  overland  rate  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  To  the  Missoxm  River  it  is  55  cents,  and  that  would  be 
about  $12  a  ton. 
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Mr.  Malby.  If  you  had  to  send  it  to  New  York,  what  would  be  the 
freight  ? 

Air.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  to  New  York.  It 
would  not  be  very  much  more,  about  55  cents  or  50  cents  on  raw 
sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  in  fact  any  combination  between  you  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  other  companies  by  whicli  you  do  not 
put  more  sugar  on  the  San  Francisco  market?  To  my  mind  the 
reason  jou  do  not  do  that  is  because  a  man  conducts  his  business  along 
those  hnes  which  he  regards  as  the  most  profitable,  perhaps. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  exactly  what  the  sugar  men  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  a  man  will  not  attempt  to  sell  100,000  tons  of 
sugar  in  San  Francisco  if  there  is  no  market  for  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  that  would  perhaps  oe  an  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  why  you  send  it  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  that  there  is  a  combination,  but  trade  conditions 
lead  you  to  believe  as  a  business  proposition  that  is  the  thing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  testified  he  endeavored  to 
secure  some  sugar  from  your  company  or  from  the  Sugar  Factors  Co. 
and  that  he  offered  you  a  better  price  than  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  was  offering  and  that  you  would  not  take  it. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  a  mistake;  that  is  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  think  I  was  the  man  he  complained  of.  I  was  not 
on  the  committee,  but  I  was  there  in  an  advisory  position  with  the 
committee  from  the  islands.  I  suppose  when  you  talk  about  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  you  mean  Gus  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Malby.  (j.  A.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  the  time  T  wa«  negotiating  with  them,  they  had  no  contract. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  they  had  no  contract  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.  The  committee  of  the  Factors  Co.,  which  was  appointed 
to  come  on  to  New  York  and  negotiate  with  the  refiners  in  New  York  for  the  purchase 
of  their  product,  came  to  me  and  I  offered  to  buy  it,  and  was  unable  to  get  one  pound. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  whom  did  they  sell  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sold  it  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  offer  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  offered  to  give  them  a  better  price. 

Mr.  Malby,  A  better  price  than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  offered? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  1  said  I  would  better  any  price  they;  might  offer. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Was  the  declination  to  sell  based  upon  any  question  about  your  finan- 
cial standing,  or  simply  because  they  did  not  want  to  sell  to  ^ou? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  I  volunteered  tiie  statement  that,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  question  about  the  financial  standing,  I  would  give  any  bond  from  any  bank 
they  might  designate,  and  that  they  would  be  paid  accordingly. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  an  offer  to  purchase  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Or  that  part  of  it  which  they  ^ould  control. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  conditioned  that  you  should  receive  it  all? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  I  was  ready  to  take  all  or  any  part  of  it.  Their  objection 
was  we  could  not  handle  it  all.  I  said,  "We  will  take  any  part  of  it,  but,  for  your 
information,  we  can  handle  it  all  and  I  will  handle  it  all." 

Did  you  have  any  such  negotiation  or  consultation  with  Mr.  C.  A. 
Spreckels  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  fancy  there  is  some  mistake  about  that  in  somc^ 
way.  At  the  time  he  refers  to  there  the  contract  was  in  existence* 
but  it  was  about  to  expire  in  tlie  following  year,  and  we  generally 
renewed  the  contract  a  year  previous,  because  we  have  to  ship  ik 
March  and  bejrin  in  February  and  Januaiy.  We  always  made  our 
contract  a  little  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  previous  con- 
tract. I  was  here  at  that  time,  and  I  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  not  be  wholly  inconsiste^nt  with 
Mr.  Spreckles's  statement. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  He  said  we  had  no 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  contra(;t  was  about  to  expire,  it 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  had  some  converaation  with  him  about  that, 
although,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  on  the  committee,  but  I  was  here  in  an 
advisor}'  position. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  the  committee  there  at  the  time 
he  speaks  of  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Xo;    at  that  interview  it  was  alone  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Alone  with  you? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  manv  conversations  he  had 
with  the  committee,  but  he  caUed  me  into  his  office  and  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to  bid  on  the 
contract.  I  said:  *^What  will  you  give,  Mr.  Spreckels?  What  will 
1  say  to  the  committee  you  will  pay  for  the  sugar?"  He  said:  "Oh, 
you  go  and  st»e  the  American  and  come  back  and  see  me."  I  said: 
'^' We  do  not  do  that  kind  of  business;  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind;"  and  we  did  not  go  near  Mr.  Spreckels  again,  and 
1  consider  we  were  perfectly  justified,  when  he  refused  to  give  us  a 
bid  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  went  over  to  the  American  and  got 
terms  which  were  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  he  made  no  bid  whatever  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Xo. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  that  time  or  any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Never. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  he  make  a  bid  to  your  committee  that  you 
know  of  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Not  that  I  know  of.  i 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  your  committee  report  back  to  you  that  any 
price  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Spreckels  i 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  offer  to  raise  any  price  the  American  offered? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  have  done  in  that  way, 
but  we  do  not  do  business  in  that  way.  I  would  not  go  to  a  concern 
like  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  say:  **Now,  we  want  our 
price  for  this,"  and  name  the  terms  w^e  would  take,  and  then  get 
them  to  say  they  would  agree  to  that  and  then  go  to  another  buyer. 
I  would  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  ask  different  people  to  bid  against 
each  other  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  ask  Mr.  Gus  Spreckels,  if  you 
want  iny  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 


G  Ail '19 


